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Eurcpt  continued* — Physical  Geography  of  the  Spanish  Fe^ 
ninsula, — History  of  the  ancient  People  that  inhabited  Spain 
and  Portugal, — Mussulman  Conquest* 

No  part  of  Europe  is  more  favoured  by  nature  than  the     book 
Spanish  Peninsula;  in  ancient  times,  its  mountains  defend-  cxxxvii. 

ed  it  against  the  attacks  of  hostile  tribes ;  and  so  great  is " 

the  variety  of  its  climate  that  the  productions  of  the  tropics 
are  blended  with  those  of  the  temperate  zone.  Lofty  plains, 
fruitful  in  useful  plants,  hills  covered  with  vineyards,  rich 
valleys  watered  by  streams  and  rivers,  so  situated  as  to  af- 
ford ii^asy  communications  by  means  of  canals,  are  the  ele- 
ments of  an  agricultural  wealth,  which  might  be  rendered 
by  industry  more  valuable  than  the  possession  of  the  larg- 
est colonies,  A  vast  extent  of  coast,  spacious  and  safe  har- 
bours, open  to  the  navigation  of  two  seas,  are  not  less  fa- 
vourable to  commerce.  By  what  causes  have  the  sources 
of  so  great  prosperity  been  destroyed  ?  The  population  of 
France  exceeds  that  of  Spain  by  fourteen  millions,  but  the 
superficial  extent  of  Spain  is  greater  by  two  thousand  and 
sixty-five  square  leagues. 

The  same  vast  region  has  been  called  a  peninsula,  per-  Extent  and 
haps  incorrectly,  for  the  space  between  the  gulfs  of  Lions  »"'^^*". 
and  Gascony  can  hardly  be  considered  an  isthmus.    The 
Pyrenees  separate  it  from  France ;  one  half  of  the  country 
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BOOK  is  watered  by  the  ocean,  and  the  other  by  the  Mediterran- 
cxzxvii.  ggj,^  rpiig  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  may  be  equal  to 
220  leagues,  and  the  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south, 
to  190.  The  surface  of  tlio  Peninsula  is  equal  to  28,804 
square  leagues,  of  these,  4,922  belong  to  Portugal,  23,867 
to  Spain,  and  15  to  the  republic  of  Andorra."^ 
Mountains  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  tlic  physical  geography  of  the 
country  has  been  accurately  described.  The  mountains  by 
which  it  is  divided,  it  was  supposed,  extended  from  a  com- 
mon centre,  and  their  ramifications  were  compared  to  the 
veins  of  a  vine  leaf.  A  writer  of  very  varied  acquirements 
has  detected  the  errors  of  former  geographers.  If  the  Span- 
iards  are  now  less  ignorant  of  the  mountains,  rivers  and  ba- 
sins in  their  Peninsula,  they  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  a 
foreigner.! 

The  mountains  in  the  Peninsula,  according  to  M.  Bory  de 
St.  Vincent,  form  seven  different  divisions. 

The  whole  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  may  be  divided  into  five 
principal  masses.  First,  the  Mediterranean  or  eastern,  in 
which  the  highest  summit  is  the  peak  of  Canigou,  from  its 
declivities  rise  the  Segro,  a  feeder  of  the  Ebro,  tlie  Ter  and 
the  Llobrega  that  throw  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean; 
secondly,  the  .^qnitaniani  their  glaciers  are  the  sources  of 
the  Garonne  and  the  Adour,  but  no  large  river  flows  from 
it  into  Spain;  thirdly,  the  Cantabrian  or  central,  separated 
from  the  Asturian  by  the  sources  of  the  Ebro;  fourthly, 
the  Asturian,  almost  as  high  as  tlie  Aquitanian,  and  rising 
abruptly  on  the  south  ;  fiftlily,  the  Portuguese  or  western, 
of  which  the  ramifications  extend  to  the  embouchure  of  the 
Duero. 

A  geologist  has  observed  that  although  the  Pyrenees 
belong  to  the  granite  formation,  tlie  same  substance  is  not 
80  angient  as  in  several  parts  of  Europe.:^     Granite  rocks 

•  These  leagues  are  each  equal  to  two  English  miles  and  a  half,  if  then  they 
be  muUiplied  by  6  1-4,  the  result  will  be  equal  to  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
Peninsula  in  English  square  miles. 

t  See  Le  Guide  du  Voyageur  en  Espagne,  by  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent.  See 
also  Dictinnario  de  £.«pano  y  Poitugal,  by  Doctor  Sebastiano  de  Minano,  ten 
volumes  in  quarto.  The  article  Spain,  in  the  Dictionary,  is  almost  a  transla- 
tion of  M.  St.  Vincent's  work. 

I  M.  de  Chtrpentier,  Essat  sur  la  Constitution  Geogoostique  des  Pyrenees^ 
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are  seen  throughout  the  whole  range,  and  they  still  bear  the     book 
marks  of  a  former  revolution.     Micaceous  and  other  sorts   ^xxxvir. 
of  schistus  rest  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  support  "—""■" 
organic  remains  of  an  ancient  date ;  these  arc  overtopped 
by  red  sandstone;  lastly,  calcareous  rocks,  similar  to  oth- 
ers on  the  Alps  and  Jura,  extend  to  the  lowest  declivities. 
White  marble  appears  in  different  directions  above  the  gra- 
nite,   and  the  Alpine  limestone  is  in  many  places  covered 
with  amphibole. 

The  Iberian  range  consists  of  different  chains,  which  are  ibenan 
united  on  the  north-west  with  the  Pyrenees,  and  terminated  '^""**' 
on  the  south-east,  near  the  banks  of  the  Guadalaviar.  These 
different  chains,  united  to  each  other,  are  called  the  Sierra 
de  Oca,  the  Sierra  de  Moncayo,  the  Sierra  de  Qudar^  and  the 
Sierra  de  Espadano.  The  Sierra  di  Molina  joins  the  Alba- 
racino  and  the  mountains  of  Cuenca. 

The  same  chains  form  the  subdivision  that  has  been  call-  Fossil 
ed  the  Esperian  mountains.  Ancient  calcareous  rocks  ^^"®'* 
abound,  and  the  low  plains  are  covered  with  alluvial  lands, 
mixed  with  so  many  fossil  bones,  that  the  country  is  known 
to  the  inhabitants  by  the  name  of  Las  Calaveras."*^  Many 
of  tlie  remains  belong  to  animals  now  extinct.  The  plains 
from  the  sources  of  the  Guadalaviar  to  its  mouth,  are  wa- 
tered by  rapid  streams,  and  surrounded  by  steep  heights. 
The  Sierra  of  Espadano  has  been  compared  to  a  long  wail; 
lofty  peaks  are  seen  from  sombre  valleys,  and  tortuous  ra- 
vines intersected  by  many  rivulets  form  an  inextricable  and 
gigantic  labyrinth.  Ancient  calcareous  rocks,  abounding 
in  different  metals,  rise  towards  the  east,  but  on  the  west, 
the  country  assumes  a  different  aspect,  the  mountains  are 
less  precipitous,  their  black  and  porous  rocks  indicate  a 
volcanic  origin. 

The  Carpetano-Vettonic  range,  so  called  because  in  an-  Cnrpetpno- 
cient  times,  its  sides  were  inhabited  by  the  Carpetani  and 
the  Vettones,  joins  the  Iberian  mountains,  and  terminates 
on  the  west  at  Mount  Junto,  which  commands  the  Tagus 
at  no  great  distance  from  its  embouchure.  The  principal 
chain  is  steep  and  narrow,  it  bounds  Old  and  New  Cas- 

*  Calavera  signifies  a  skeleton. 
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BOOK  tile,  and  separates  the  province  of  Salamanca  from  Estra- 
cxxxvii.  mjiiJiipa.  From  the  same  chain,  during  the  winter  season, 
■^""""^  prtjcced  the  storms  and  tempests  that  are  not  uncommon 
at  Madrid ;  in  summer,  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  in- 
creased by  the  burning  winds,  which  blow  from  Africa,  and 
traverse  the  arid  plains  of  La  Mancha.  Some  summits 
are  so  lofty  that  the  snow  has  been  known  to  remain  on 
them  tliroughout  the  year.  The  range  may  be  divided  in- 
to three  groups  ;  the  eastern,  formed  by  the  Somo-Sierra 
and  the  Guadarama,  the  central  or  the  Sierra  de  Grcdos, 
the  most  elevated  of  them  all,  it  has  its  glacier  near 
the  Palacio  del  Moro  Mmanxor  ;  many  streams,  that  rise 
from  different  lakes  in  the  same  part  of  the  country,  en- 
large the  Tormes,  a  feeder  of  the  Duero ;  lastly,,  the  west- 
ern group  comprehends  the  Pena  de  Frandaf  the  Sierra  de 
GatOf  the  Eatrella,  and  the  heights  that  reach  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lisbon*  In  no  part  of  the  Peninsula,  are  the 
woods  and  forests  so  extensive  as  in  the  last  group.  Gra- 
nite appears  to  be  the  most  common  rock ;  it  is  of  a  coarse 
texture  and  a  grayish  colour;  it  may  be  concluded  to  be 
of  a  late  formation,  both  from  its  liability  to  decomposition, 
and  from  the  masses  of  a  harder  granite  contained  in  it. 
Calcareous  rocks  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid, 
while  chalk  and  silex  serve  as  a  support  for  recent  de- 
posits. 
Lusitanian  The  Lusitanian  range  is  lower  than  any  that  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  tlie  snow  never  remains  on  any 
part  of  it  during  the  summer.  It  occupies  the  country  be- 
tween the  Tagus  and  Guadtana,  and  is  formed  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Toledo  on  the  east,  the  Sierra  de  Guadaloupe  on 
the  centre,  and  the  Sierra  of  Saint  Mimes  on  the  west. 
Marianic  The  Marianic  range,  or  the  chain  connected  with  the 
ancient  Marianus,  is  higher  than  the  last;  the  greatest 
elevation  may  be  about  4G00  feet,  and  the  snow  remains  in 
some  places  during  nine  months  in  the  year.  A  part  of 
the  chain  separates  the  course  of  the  Guadiana  from  the 
Guadalquivir.  The  eastern  extremity  consists  of  two 
branches,  the  Sierra  Alcaras  and  the  Sierra  de  Segura  ; 
the  centre  has  been  called  the  Sierra  Morena^  which  sig- 
nifies  the  black  mountains,  and  recalls  the  ancient  name  of 
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Mons  Mariamis.    The  Sierra  MbaleyrrOf  which  terminates     book 
near  the   Guadiana^  forms  the   western   extremity.    The  c^^^^^"- 
heights  that  surround  Alcaras,  are  composed  of  psaromites  ^ 
or  argillaceous  sandstone ;  and  a  chain  consisting  of  volca« 
noes,  now  extinguished,  but  still  easily  discernible^  stretch- 
es almost  to  the  sources  of  the  river.* 

The  Cuneic  range  consists  of  the  small  chain,  which  the  f^^^^ 
ancients  called  Mons  Cuneus.  It  extends  fi*om  the  mouth 
of  the  Guadiana  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  separates  the  king- 
dom of  Algarva  from  the  province  of  Alentejo,  or  the  south- 
cm  part  of  Portugal.  It  forms  two  chains,  the  eastern  or 
the  Sierra  CaUeranaf  and  the  western  or  the  Sierra  de  Mm- 
ddquom  The  heights  are  not  lofty,  and  the  range  differs  from 
the  otiiers  in  its  constitucfit  parts :  sandstone  is  very  com- 
mon, but  lava  and  other  substances  of  the  same  sort  appear 
on  the  eastern  part ;  hence  the  name  of  Sierra  Calderona  or 
Caldran  Mountains  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  volcanic  pro- 
ductsy  for  tlie  craters  still  retain  their  forms  and  the  charac- 
ters that  mark  their  origin. 

The  Betic  range,  of  whicli  the  northern  sides  formed  the 
Roman  province  of  Betieaf  extends  from  the  Rio  Almanzor 
to  the  heights  that  terminate  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir. The  central  part  is  made  up  of  tlie  Sierras  Ne- 
vada and  Loja.  Although  not  the  largest,,  it  is  certainly 
the  loftiest  range  in  tlie  Peninsula.  Many  summits,  higher 
than  the  Pyrenees,  are  covered  trith  eternal  snow*  The 
steep  sides  of  Algodonales  and  the  Gastor  are  command- 
ed by  the  peak  of  San  Oristoval.  The  snow  always 
appears  on  the  top  of  Sierrania  de  Conda,  where  a  small 
hermitage  has  been  erected  and  dedicated  to  Miestra  senora 
de  las  Meves.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  same  range  are 
different  groups  that  rival  each  other  in  height;  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  Sierra  Prieta,  the  Sierra  Alhama  and 
the  Sierra  Tejeda;  but  in  point  of  picturesque  scenery,  they 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  Sierra  de  Torqual,  in  which 
the  rocks,  forms,  and  dimensions,  are  so  singularly  arrang- 
ed that  tliey  might  be   compared  to  the  ruins  of  a  town 

*  Introduction  a  la  Historia  Natural  y  Geografia  fisica  de  Efpana,  4to.  1782. 
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HOOK  built  by  the  Titans.  But  these  mountains  are  neither  so 
czxxvii,  imposing  nor  so  lofty  as  the  summits  of  Sierra  Nevada, 
"^""""""^  which,  commanding  the  horizon  on  every  side,  bear  the 
marks  of  perpetual  winter.  The  snow  line  commences 
at  the  height  of  about  9500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  whicli  bathes  the  southern  base. 
From  these  summits,  says  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  may  be 
seen  at  the  same  time  the  Sierra  Morena,  more  than  thirty 
leagues  distant  towards  tiie  north,  and  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
which  are  at  least  forty-five  leagues  distant  to  the  south. 
The  Mulahacon  is  the  most  elevated  point  in  that  range  of 
snow-covered  peaks ;  it  reaches  nearly  to  the  same  height 
as  the  famous  peak  of  Teneriffe,  in  other  words  to  more  than 
12,700  feet. 

The  deep  valleys  in  the  Betic  range  cross  each  other  in 
every  direction,  and  most  of  them  are  watered  and  rendered 
fruitful  by  limpid  streams. 
Rocki.  "^'tc    whole  chain  belongs  to   the   primitive   formation. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  is  schistous;  limestone  useful  in  build- 
ing, and  marble  of  diflfcrent  colours  are  supported  on 
gneiss,  and  the  onyx,  a  find  kind  of  agate,  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Gata.  The  rock  of  Gibral- 
tar, at  the  other  extremity  of  the  chain,  rises  to  the  height 
of  1470  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  excited  for 
a  long  time  the  attention  of  geologists.  It  consists  of  gray 
limestone,  divided  by  perpendicular  fissures,  and  these  are 
filled  with  calcareous  concretions,  containing  an  immense 
quantity  of  bones  and  shells;  many  of  the  former  belong  to 
different  sorts  of  deer,  none  of  which  are  at  present  found 
in  Europe.  Such  phenomena  may  be  considered  the  proofs 
of  a  partial  cataclysm,  fatal  to  the  animals  on  the  sides  of 
our  continent."*^ 
Paramerai  As  connected  with  the  heights  in  the  Peninsula,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  mention  the  Parameras  or  platforms,  all 
of  which  are  very  lofty,  and  many  of  a  great  size.  They 
either  extend  between  different  parts  of  the  ranges  that 
'  have  been  already  mentioned,  or  are  situated  near  their 
summits,  so  that  they  appear  less  elevated  than  they  really 

*  Sm  Rtcborches  sur  les  ossemens  fossiles  by  M.  G.  Cuvier,  4to.  1821. 
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are.     The  most  remarkable  of  these  bare  and  solitary,  table     book 
lands  are  situated  in  the  province  of  Soria.     In  the  Pyre-  ^^^^^^^' 
nees,  in  the  mountains  of  Molina^  Albarracino^  Cuenca  and  — "-"— 
also  in  those  of  Toledo  and  Gredos,  may  be  seen  other  pa* 
rameras»  which,  independently  of  their  extent,  might  be 
compared  with  the  arid  summits  in  Tartary. 

Considered  physically,  the  Peninsula  may  be  divided  into  Baiint, 
five  large  basins,  and  into  as  many  others  of  a  smaller  size. 
To  the  first  class  belong  the  basins  of  the  Ebro,  the  Duero, 
the  Tagus,  Guadiana  and  Guadalquivir;  to  the  second,  the 
basins  of  the  Guadalaviar,  Jucar,,  Segura,  Mondego  and 
Mino.  The  basin  of  the  £bro,  although  the  smallest  in  the 
first  class,  is  larger  than  any  other  that  communicates  with 
the  Mediterranean.  Three  of  the  second  class  are  inclined 
in  the  same  direction  ;  from  four  large  basins  and  two  of  a 
smaller  size,  the  waters  of  the  Peninsula  are  borne  to  the 
ocean.  Thus,  before  the  straits  at  Gibraltar  were  formed, 
all  the  eastern  and  southern  declivities  in  the  country  must 
have  been  submerged,  while  the  others  on  the  side  of  the 
ocean  were  not  inundated. 

The  Tagus  flows  through  the  longest  basin  in  the  Pe-  Basin  of 
nin^la;  it  was  famed  in  ancient  times  ;  its  name  has  not  '^*  "^Mus* 
been  changed.  Poets  have  celebrated  the  happy  banks 
and  flowery  meads  of  the  Tagus ;  but  whoever  surveys  its 
numerous  windings,  discovers  little  that  can  justify  the 
praises  of  Silius  Italicus  and  other  ancient  writers.  The 
arid  banks  are  in  most  places  very  steep ;  for  more  than 
three-fourths  of  its  course  it  flows  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
torrent ;  the  ancients  styled  it  JSuratuSf  but  no  particles  of 
gold  are  now  found  in  the  red  ooze  carried  down  by  the 
waters.  The  river  takes  its  source  in  the  Albarracino 
mountains,  and  the  length  of  its  course  is  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  seventy  leagues.  The  principal  feeders  on  the 
right  bank  are  the  Jaramaf  which  is  enlarged  by  the  Taju*; 
na,  the  Guadarrama  that  descends  from  the  mountains  of 
the  same  name,  the  Jiibercho  that  rises  between  the  monn-i 
tains  of  Gredos  and  Avila,  the  Tietor  that  has  its  source  in 
the  heights  connected  with  the  Gredos  chain  ;  lastly,  the 
Alagon  and  the  Ze%ere,  the  former  rising  from  the  Sierra  dp 
Francia,  and  the  other  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de  EstrellUt 
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BOOK     The  largest  streams  that  enter  the  Tagus  on  the  left  bank, 
czzxvii.  ^j^  ^i^g  jjj,^  jj^l  ^iQ^xe  and  the  Salor,  the  one  descends  from 

the  Sierra  Guadaliipc»and  the  other  from  the  Sierra  of  Mon- 
tanches. 

Bas'm  of  The  ancient  name  of  the  Anas  is  still  retained  in  the  Gu- 
adianat  an  Arabic  periphrase  which  signifies  the  waters  of 
the  Ana.  The  length  of  the  river  may  be  about  150  leagues; 
it  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Cuenca»  where  it  is  call- 
ed the  Rio  Gijuela ;  but  as  it  is  formed  by  several  streams 
that  unite  with  each  other,  its  real  source  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  It  is  supposed  that  it  issues  from  the  marshes 
of  Hiduera,  where  indeed  a  rivulet  escapes  and  disappears 
after  a  course  of  twenty-five  miles ;  but  it  is  seen  anew  near 
a  place  called  the  Ojos  of  Guadiana.  The  Ojos  or  Eyes 
are  two  large  fountains  of  bubbling  water  which  issue  from 
the  earthy  and  form  by  their  junction  a  stream  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  call  the  Guadiana.  Several  rivera 
are  known  which  appear  and  disappear,  but  if  the  marshes 
of  Riduera  be  really  the  sources  of  the  Guadiana,  it  disap- 
pears twice  before  it  runs  through  its  extensive  basin.  The 
size  of  the  river,  still  insignificant  below  Gijuela,  is  not 
much  increased  until  it  receives  the  Jabalon  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  Bidlagne  on  the  right,  which  descends  from  the 
mountains  of  Toledo.  It  receives  at  a  greater  distance  from 
its  source  the  Chiadalema  and  the  Zu;a  that  rise  in  tlie  moun- 
tains connected  with  the  Sierra  Morena ;  tiie  other  feeders 
are  the  Matachel  that  issues  from  the  Sierra  Constantina,  the 
fAvdila  and  the  Clianxa^  that  descend  from  the  Sierra  of  Ara- 
cena.  All  these  enlarge  the  Guadiana,  and  give  it  such  a 
degree  of  velocity  below  Martola  as  to  form  a  cataract,  the 
Wolf's  leap  or  Saito  del  Lobo* 

Basin  of  The  Duero,  the  ancient  l>»rtus  or  the  DourOf  according 

to  its  Portuguese  name,  flows  through  a  broader  basin  than 
the  Tagus  or  the  Guadiana;  it  takes  its  source  at  the  peak 
of  Urbione,4ind  separates  it  from  the  Sierra  of  Oca.  The 
length  of  its  course  may  be  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
leagues,  and  as  its  basin  is  very  broad,  most  of  its  feeders 
are  important.  The  Pisuerga,  one  of  the  largest  on  the 
right  bank,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  se\  eral  rivers  that 
rise  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Sierri^  de  Oca ;  the  Esia  which 
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descends  from  the  same  chain  and  receives  itself  several     book' 
large  feeders,  falls  into  the  Duero  below  its  junction  with  cxxxvii. 
the  Pisnerga ;  the  Tamega  enters  the  same  river  at  the  dis-  — — 
tance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  the  ocean.     The  feeders  on  the 
left  bank,  are  the  Eresma  from  the  parameras  of  Avila,  the 
Tormes  from  the  lofty  summits  of  Gredos,  and  the  Rio  Coa 
from  tho  Sierra  of  Gata.    The  soil  in  different  parts  of  the 
basin  is  not  unfruitful,  but  in  some  places  the  land  is  so 
heavy,  that  the  rain  changes  it  into  a  thick  and  tenacious 
clay;  in  others,  it  consists  of  moving  sand,  on  which  the 
only  plants  are  resinous  trees.    The  river,  after  it  leaves 
the  mountains,  waters  dismal  and  extensive  parameras,  of 
which  the  elevation  above  the  sea  is  not  less  than  2,400  feet. 
A  wretched  vegetation  heightens  the  monotonous  appearance 
of  these  immense  plains. 

When  the  Arabs  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Penin-  Baiin  of 
sula,  thej  were  struck  with  the  great  size  of  the  Boetis,  dalqulwr. 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Quad-al-KeheTf  the  same  name 
has    been    changed   by  the   Spaniards  into    Ouadalquivir* 
According  to  the  common  opinion,  it  rises  on  the  western 
declivities  of  the  Sierra  Sagra,  but  according  to  the  rule 
generally  adopted  by  geographers,  the  source  of  a  river 
must  be  sought  in  the  stream  most  distant  from  its  mouth. 
The  Guadermena,  therefore,  that  descends  from  the  Sierra 
Alcaras,  has  been  Incorrectly  denominated,  it  ought  to  be 
called  the  Guadalquivir;  thus  the  river  rises  in  the  basin 
of  the  Guadiana,  and  waters  the  Betican  range.    Two  oth- 
er large  rivers,  issuing  from  the  same  basin,  enter  the  Gu- 
adalquivir on  the  right  side,  the  one  or  the  Ajandula  flows 
across  the  Morena  mountains,  and  the  Biar  or  tho  other 
makes  a  passage  for  itself  in  the  middle  of  tho  Sierra  Con- 
stantina.     The  Genii  or  the  ancient  Singilis,   the  largest 
feeder  that  flows  from  the  Nevada  range,  enters  tlie  same 
river  on  the  left  bank.    The  lands  near  the  G^nil  are  In 
many  places  deeply  impregnated  with  salt;  efflorescenceSf 
hurtful  to  vegetation,  are  formed    in  tho  summer  season. 
The     Guadalquivir,  after    its    junction    with  the  Genii, 
waters  a  low  and  fruitful  country,  but  beyond  the  neigh-* 
bourhood  of  Seville,  a  belt  of  land  about  two  leagues  in 
breadth,  which  the  inhabitants  call  the  MarisTna,  as  insalu* 
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BOOK     brious  as  tlie  Italian  Maremmasy  extends  from  Tablado  to 
cxuvij.  i\^Q  ^q]i  springs  of  San  Lucar.     Tliat  small  region  is  inter- 
sected  by  several  brackish  streams,  which  descending  from 
the  declivities  of  Morone  and  Monteliiano»  change  the  coun- 
try into  a  sort  of  marsh  ;  a  few  slender  plants,  useful  only 
in  furnishing  soda,  are  all  the  vegetation  on  the  light  ooze 
thus  formed.     But  the  river,  divided  into  several  branches^ 
encloses  different  islands,  the  Menor  and  the  MajoTf  as  well 
as  others  of  great  fertility,  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle  are 
reared  on  their  rich  meadows.    The  same  river  is  not  navi- 
gable above  Cordova. 
Basin  of         It  Is  from  the  ancient  Fons  Ibera  in  the  valley  of  Reynosa 
the  Ebro.     ^jj^^  ^^^  jgjjp^j  ^j^j,pg  j^  source.     It  was  called  the  Iberu9  by 

the  Romans ;  during  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  it  is  con- 
fined by  mountains,  and  the  valleys  they  enclose,  aflford  pas- 
sages to  its  numerous  feeders.  On  the  left  side,  the  Agra 
and  the  Arragon  unite,  and  at  no  great  distance  beyond 
their  junction,  enter  the  river  ^  the  GaUego^f  the  CincQt  and 
the  Segre  are  the  rivers  it  receives  below  Mequinenza;  all 
of  them  flow  from  the  Pyrenees.  Other  feeders  descend 
from  the  Oca  heights,  the  Sierras  of  Moncayo  and  the  Pena 
Goloca.  •  The  principal  are  the  Xalon,  wiiich  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  Marne,  and  the  Guadalupe,  which  the  Arabs 
rendered  useful  by  their  canals  on  the  basin  of  the  £bro« 
The  length  of  its  course  amounts  to  120  leagues;  although 
less  sinuous  and  more  rapid  than  the  Seine,  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  it  from  the  extent  of  its  course  and  the  body  of  its 
water.  The  rocks  that  fall  from  the  mountains,  often  im- 
pede its  navigation,  thus  the  Spanish  government  has  been 
at  considerable  expense  in  constructing  a  canal  parallel  to 
the  river  from  Tudela  to  Sastaga.  It  might  be  equally  use- 
ful to  complete  a  canal,  which  was  begun  many  years  ago^ 
between  the  Ebro  and  the  Duero.  The  country  between  the 
two  rivers,  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  oppose  any  great 
obstacles,  hut  the  funds  are  wanting  for  the  completion  of 
such  a  work.  A  canal  stretches  along  the  Segre  between 
Mequinenza  and  Lcrida,  and  others  on  the  basin  of  the  Ebro 
have  diffused  abundance  into  that  part  of  Spain,  still  their 
number  is  not  sufficient.  The  deposits  which  the  river  car- 
ries to  the  Mediterranean  have  formed  a  considerable  delta 
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at  is  emboachure,  and  it  lias  been  necessary  to  cut  a  canal     book 
in  order  tbat  vessels  may  ascend  to  the  small  town  of  Am-  ^^^^cvii 
posta  below  Tortosa. 

The  other  basins  in  the  Peninsula,  although  of  less  con-  other 
seqaence,  may  be  shortly  mentioned.     On  tlie  south  of  the 
EbrOt  extends  the  basin  of  the  Guadalaviar,  a  small  river 
rising  between  the  Sierras  Molina  and  Albarncino,  and  fed 
by  several  streams,  none  of  whieh  are  so  large  as  the  Al- 
hambra.    The  length  of  the  course  may  be  more  than  50 
leagues :  the  basin,  which  it  waters,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Pena  Groloca,  and  other  heights  that  extend  towards 
the  Ebro  ;  on  the  west  by  tlie  chain  that  stretches  to  the 
Albaracina  range.     On  the  south  of  the  last  is  situated  the 
basin  of  the  Jucar,  another  small  river,  fed  by  the  Gabriel 
and   the  Lambay,  and  forming   many  windings  between 
mountains  and  hills.     The  Jucar  rises  on  the  western  decli- 
vities of  the  Albaracino  fieiglits,  and  runs  to  the  distance 
of  niore  than  eighty  leagues.     The  basin  of  tlie  Segura  is  Basin  of 
larger  than  the  two  last ;  on  the  north  and  on  the  east  it  is  *  *  *«""*• 
bounded  by  hills,  and  a  group,  the  Penas  di  San  Pedro,  ex- 
tends on  the  north-west;  on  the  cast  are  situated  the  Sierra 
Sagra  and  the  Sierra  Alcaras.    The  Segura  including  its 
windings,  may  be  equal  in  length  to  fifty -five  leagues;  it 
receives  the  streams  of  the  Rio  Mundo,  the  Quipar  and  the 
Sangonera.     In  the  first  part  of  its  course,  the  country, 
which  it  waters,  is  wild  and  desert,  but  from  the  valley  of 
Ricote  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  lands  are  covered  with  the 
richest  vegetation. 

Two  small  rivers  discharge  their  waters  into  the  ocean ;  Mioe. 
the  Mino  or  tlie  larger  descerids  from  the  Sierra  de  Mondo- 
nedo;  although  of  considerable  breadth  the  length  of  the 
coarse  does  not  exceed  sixty  leagues.  It  flows  southwards 
until  it  joins  the  Sil,  then  turns  to  the  west  where  it  is  com- 
manded on  one  side  by  the  Sierras  of  Penagache  and  Estri- 
ea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Barcian  chain.  The  mountains 
on  the  same  basin,  exclusively  of  those  connected  with  the 
Pyrenees,  are  the  Sierras  of  Segoiidina,  from  which  the  Bi- 
bey,  a  feeder  of  the  Sil  takes  its  source.  The  Mondego,  a 
river  to  the  south  of  the  Duero,  flows  in  the  direction  of  east 
to  west,  the  basin  through  which  it  passes,  is  enclosed  by 
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BOOK  the  Sierras  of  Alcoba  and  Estrella;  the  distance  from  the 
czzxvii.  gjjupco  to  its  mouth  is  not  less  than  fifty  leagues,  it  is  fed  by 
""""""""""  the  Alva,  the  Siere  and  the  Soire. 

The  division  of  any  country,  according  to  the  basins  that 
may  be  contained  in  it,  cannot  satisfy  the  geograplier,  who 
seeks  other  limits  than  those  Mrhich  are  seen,  other  bounda- 
ries than  tlie  courses  of  rivers.     A  writer,*  who  has  thrown 
additional  light  on  many  subjects,  has  divided  the  Peninsu- 
la into  four  parts  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  sur- 
face.   Tho  Cantabrian  or  Cantiberian  is  formed  by  tlie  nor- 
thern declivities  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Adour  to  Cape  Ortegal ;  the  Lusitanian  or  the  second  con- 
sists of  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Pyrenees  and  other 
heights,  watered  by  the  Duero,  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadia- 
na;  it  forms  a  vast  semicircle,  of  which  the  two  extremities 
are  Cape  Ortegal  and  the  mouths  of  the  last  river ;  tho  sou- 
thern declivities  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  all  the  moun- 
tains connected  with  the  same  chain,  that  terminate  at  Cape 
Gata,  including  besides  the  Sierra  Nevada,  tlie  hills  from 
which  the  Guadalquivir  and  its  feeders  descend,  make  up 
the  third  or  Iberian  division.    The  last  or  the  Betican  com- 
prehends the  eastern  declivities  of  all  the  mountains,  which 
extending  from  Cape  Gata  to  the  Pyrenees,  form  the  Sier- 
ras of  Algamilla,  Segura,  Albaracino,  Molina,  Moncayo 
and  Oca.    The  southern  declivities  of  the  Pyrenees,  fi*om 
their  connexion  with  these  Sierras,  form  part  of  the  same 
division.    This  arrangement,  intended  to  explain  the  pass- 
age taken  by  the  sea,  when  it  left  the  Peninsula,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  correspond  strictly  with  the  phenomena  which 
the  vegetation  of  the  country  presents.    To  elucidate  that 
subject,  anotlier  plan  must  be  adopted ;  this  fair  portion  of 
Europe  may  therefore  be  divided  into  six  regions,  thus  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  classify  the  principal  facts  relative  to 
the  temperature. 
Central  The  Central  or  Ccltiberian  region  comprehends  the  two 

'•s*«o-  great  ridges  of  old  and  new  Castillo,  in  other  words,  the 
Sierras  of  Gata,  Gredos,  Avila,  the  mountains  of  Soma  8u 
irra  on  tho  north  of  the  Tagus ;  tlio  Sierra  of  Mames,  the 

•  M.  Bory  cic  St,  Vincciii. 
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moantains  of  Toledo  to  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra  Molina,  and  book 
also  all  the  western  declivities  of  the  Sierras  Morena  and  c^uutvii. 
Albaracino,  as  far  as  the  Martcs  moantains  on  the  south  of 
the  same  river.  Although  forests  and  isolated  summits  may 
appe^ir  in  this  [part  of  the  Peninsula,  it  consists  chieSy  of 
sterile  and  immense  plains;  it  is  a  junction  of  table  lands, 
not  unlike  the  central  one  in  Asia  Minor.  The  apple  tree 
Is  nowhere  seen,  the  olive  begins  to  show  itself  on  the  south, 
and  the  vine  succeeds  almost  throughout  the  whole  extent. 
The  oak  that  yields  the  sweet  acorn,  flourishes  in  the  same 
part  of  the  country;  its  fruit,  not  unlike  the  almond,  may 
be  conceived  to  have  been  food  for  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Spain. 

The  southern  or  Betican  region  extends  from  east  to  west,  Betic  r«- 
from  Cape  Palos  to  Capo  St.  Vincent,  and  from  north  to  *^'°"' 
sooth,  from  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
including  the  mountains  of  Algarva,  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  ocean.  The  country  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  tlie 
sea,  might  almost  be  considered  an  African  zone,  it  is  mark- 
ed by  the  presence  of  the  banana,  the  dwarf  palm,  and  the 
cactus.*  The  stony  places  are  covered  with  the  caper  bush ; 
their  numerous  and  long  stems,  their  purple  flowers,  like  so 
many  tufts  or  feathers,  adorn  the  rocks  and  uncultivated 
lands.  A  second  zone,  always  verdant  and  covered  with 
the  plants  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  rises  above  the  last.  The 
myrtle,  the  orange  and  lemon  tree,  the  rose  laurel,  the  Ag- 
nus castas,  the  tamarisc  and  the  nerio  are  most  common  in 
this  part  of  the  Peninsula.  Another  and  a  higher  zone  is 
adapted  for  the  vine  and  different  kinds  of  grain ;  forests  of 
pine  extend  above  it,  to  these  succeed  Alpine  plants  and 
heights  covered  with  eternal  snow. 

The  eastern  or  Iberian  region  comprehends  from  north  ib«rian  ra- 
to   soath,   all  the   space  between  Cape   Palos   and    Cape  *^^"' 
Creox,  and  from  east  to  west  the  basin  of  the  Ebro,  and 
the  lands  situated  between  the  Sierras  Molina,  Albaracino, 
Martes,  the  mountains  of  Palomera,  Orihuela  and  the  Me- 
diterranean.    This  magnificent  portion  of  the  Peninsula, 

which  may  be  compared  to  the  shores  of  Ionia  and  Doris, 

« 

*  Botanical  Geographj  by  Scbow.     Copenhagtn,  18ti. 
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possesses^all  the  plants  of  Sicily,  the  Archipelago  and  the 
Levant.  The  olive  flourishes  every  where,  the  carob  tree 
grows  near  the  lentisc,  while  the  myrtle,  the  laurel,  the  fig 
and  the  mulberry  display  their  varied  foliage;  the  grape 
yields  a  strong  wine,  but  within  the  same  division,  as  in  the 
last,  are  situated  several  zones,  which  exhibit  different  kinds 
of  vegetation,  from  the  low  valleys  to  the  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

The  Lusitanian  region  or  that  of  the  lower  Tagus,  ex- 
tends from  north  to  south,  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Cape 
Roca;  its  breadth  is  determined  by  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Sierra  d'Estrentos.  It  is  sheltered  against  cold  winds 
by  the  mountains  on  the  north  of  the  Tagus.  The  lower 
parts  are  covered  with  sandy  heaths,  but  one  zone  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  groves  of  orange  and  olive  trees.  M. 
Bory  de  St.  Vincent  observed  on  the  coasts,  particularly  on 
the  south,  a  vegetation  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  of 
the  Atlantic  islands.  ''  From  the  mountains  of  Cintra  and 
the  Semas  of  Ourem  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,"  says  the 
same  writer,  <<  botanists  may  discover  a  great  many  plants, 
which,  it  was  supposed,  were  confined  to  the  A9ores,  Ma- 
deira and  the  Canaries.  American  plants  thrive  and  mul- 
tiply easily,  some  of  them  might  even  be  considered  indige- 
nous, at  all  events  they  have  banished  such  as  are  so  in  ma- 
ny large  districts,  where  they  flourish  as  well  as  in  their 
native  land." 

The  Gallician  region  or  that  of  the  Duero  occupies 
from  north  to  south,  the  space  between  Cape  Roca  and 
Cape  Finistere,  it  is  different  from  the  preceding;  the  oak 
and  the  chesnut  abound,  but  the  olive  and  the  orange  ap- 
pear only  on  the  low  valleys  towards  the  south  of  the 
Duero. 

The  northern  or  Cantabiu.n  region  comprehends  all 
the  country  from  the  sources  of  the  Adour  to  Cape  Fi- 
nistere; it  is  intersected  by  valleyd,  which  incline  either 
from  west  to  east,  or  from  south  to  north.  The  downs 
are  not  extensive,  and  all  of  them  are  situated  near  the 
coasts.  The  constant  or  uniform  character  of  the  region 
consists  in  the  absence  of  the  cistus  and  rose  laurel.  The 
orange  and  the  olive  are  reared  with  difficulty,  and    the 
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same  iremark  is    applicable  to  the  vine  ^  but  the  hills  and     book 
vallies  in  this  fruitful  region  are  covered  with  rich  cropa  cxxxvii. 
and  verdant  meadows.    The  constant  verdure  may  be  at-  "— -"^* 
tributed   to  a  fertle  soil  and  a  humid  atmosphere.    The 
apple  flourishes  in  every  district*  cider  is  substituted  for 
light  wine,  so  that  the  country  may  be  considered  the  Nor- 
mandy of  the  Peninsula. 

If,  as  every  appearance  leads  us  to  believe*  Africa  and  ^|][^',^,^ 
Spain  were  once  united,  the  Balearic  islands  must  have 
been  part  of  the  Peninsula*  They  seem  to  be  a  continu- 
ation of  the  chain,  which  terminates  at  Cape  St.  Martin  ; 
their  general  direction  is  from  south-west  to  north-east* 
they  consist  of  four  principal  islands,  Ivica  and  fromente- 
ra*  Majorca  and  Minorca,  but  several  others  of  a  smaller 
size  are  situated  near  these  coasts.  Thus  around  Ivica* 
may  be  seen  Dragonera  or  the  dragons'  island,  Conejera  or 
the  Rabbits'  island,  and  Cabrera  or  Goats'  island*  as  well 
as  Esparto*  Bebra*  Espalmador,  Espardella  and  Tagam. 
The  island  of  Ayra  lies  near  the  southern  shores  of  Mi- 
norca ;  the  others  may  be  past  over  in  silence,  they  are 
of  little  or  no  importance. 

The  island  of  Fromentera  is  equal  to  four  leagues  at  Promanta- 
its  greatest  breatli*  its  utmost  length  does  not  exceed  ^^' 
five.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  so  called  in  modern  times* 
from  the  great  quantity  of  grain  which  it  produces  in  pro- 
portion to  its  surface.  It  was  the  small  Pityusa  or  Fityu" 
asa  Minor  of  the  ancients.  Ivica  or  Ivisa*  to  the  north 
of  the  last*  may  be  about  twenty-two  leagues  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  the  Romans  called  it  Ebusus.  It  might  be  inferred 
from  their  ancient  names*  that  these  islands  were  once  co- 
vered with  forests. 

Majorca  or  Mallorca  is  the  Balearis  Major  of  the  an-  Majorca, 
cients ;  it  may  be  about  fifty  leagues  in  circumference. 
Strabo  informs  us  that  the  rabbits  wliich  the  early  inhabitants 
brought  to  it,  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  the  people  were  at 
last  obliged  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  to 
destroy  these  animals.* 
Minorca  or  Menorca,  the  ancient  Balearis  Miuor,  is  not 

♦  Book  III.  ch.2. 
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less  than  thirty-eight  leagaes  in  circumference,  it  lies  to 
the  east  of  the  last. 

The  land   in   these  islands  is   mountainous,   their   geo- 
logical formation   is  everywhere    the   same.     Calcareous 
rocks  are  the  most  common,  a  fact  that  may  serve  to  cor- 
roborate the  opinion  concerning  their  submarine  junction 
with   Cape   St.  Vincent.     The  lieights  of   the  mountains^ 
the  rocks  and  vegetables   of  the   Baleares  have   been  ac- 
curately   known   since   the   year    1826,  the    year   that  a 
French  naturalist  visited  these  islands.*     The    island    of 
Majorca     is     the    most    important  ;  the    two    principle 
mountains    are    the    Puig     de    TorceUa,    and    the    Piu^ 
Major,\    The  two  groups,  which  divide   the  islands,  are 
formed  by  calcareous  rocks,  belonging  to  lands  of  lower 
deposits,  such  as  the  rock   called  lias  and  oolithic    lime- 
stone.   The    other    minerals  are  dolomia,   porphyry   and 
rocks,  which   appear  to    be  of  igneous   origin.     Medici- 
nal   springs    and    different    specimens    of  copper  ore  in- 
dicate tlicir  mineral  wealth,    from    which   the  inhabitants 
have    hitherto  derived  no    advantage.     Majorca,  like  the 
other  Baleares,  may  be  distinguislied  by  its  arid  summits 
and  verdant  plains.     The  carob  and  the  olive  trees   appear 
in  all  their  vigour.     The  first  occupies  the  lowest  level, 
and  ascends  to  the  height  of  1500  feet ;  the  second  thrives 
on    the    mountains  ;  it  unites  with   the  Aleppo    pine,  and 
covers  the  declivities  ;  but  the  last,  flourishing  at  tlie  height 
of  six  hundred  feet  above  the  olive,  mingles  with  the  green 
oak,  which  grows  300  feet  above  it.     The  highest  summits 
are  covered   witli  a  sort  of  sesler,  8esleria  soerelna.     The 
dwarf  palms  on  the  stony  hciglits  protect  with  their  broad 
foliage  different  kinds  of  cyclamen,  ononides  and  anthyl- 
lides.     The   peasants  often   set  fire  to  forests  of  oaks  and 
pines  on  the   mountains,    in  order  to  protect  a  vegetable 
wi)ich  they  call    carregt  {Donax  lenax).     It  diffuses  itself 
over  all  the   vacant  space  thus  produced,    and  aflbrds  in 
the  following  year  an  abundant  nourishment  for   men  and 

*  M.  Canibessede,  Membre  des  Societes  d'Histore,  Naturelle  et    PhUomathi- 
que  de  Paris. 

t  M.  Cambessede  took  a  barometrical  measurement  of  the  two  mountains;  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  ftrst  it  equal  to  4,778  feet  in  height,  and  the  second  to  3,676. 
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cattle.     In  vain  do  tbo  pinea  and  oaks  push  forth  shoots,  tho      book 
carregts  keep  tlieir  ground,  and  it  is  not  before  many  ^ears  cxxxvii. 
that  they  yield  to  the  efforts  of  their  gigantic  neighbours.  — — — — 
The  myrtle,  the  pistachio,  the  thorny  caper  bush,  the  cistus 
and  other  shrubs  on  the  stony  heights  near  the  mountains  of 
Majorca,  indicate  the  Mediterranean  region.     The  lignous 
salicornia  and  the  tamarind  grow  on  the  marshes  near  the  . 

shore,  the  vine  flourishes  on  the  hills,  and  the  cotton  plant 
is  cultivated  on  the  low  and  humid  lands.  It  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  give  an  account  of  the  vegetable  productions  in  the 
neighbouring  islands,  they  differ  but  little  from  those  that 
are  found  in  Majorca.* 

The  Baleares  or  Balearides  were  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  Ancient  in- 
from  the  great  skill  with  which  the  inhabitants  used  the 
sling.f  According  to  Pliny,  they  were  also  called  Oymna- 
iiU  because  they  went  naked  to  battle.:);  Their  arms  wero 
a  small  buckler,  a  javelin  and  three  slings  of  different  sizes, 
one  or  other  of  which  was  used  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  enemy;  Their  children  were  early  accustomed  to 
handle  the  same  instrument;  it  is  said  that  their  parents 
refused  to  give  them  food,  until  they  hit  a  mark  at  a  certain 
distance. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  the  surname  of  Ghftnnasii  or 
naked,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  not  often  friendly 
intercourse  with  these  islanders,  for  it  is  certain  that  they 
wore  dresses  long  before  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  Diodo-* 
ros  Siculus  mentions  a  singular  custom  established  amongst 
them;  the  <*  marriage  ceremony,"  says  he,  "terminates  in 
a  feast,  but  the  husband  is  not  permitted  to  consummate  the 
nuptials,  until  the  bride  has  granted  her  favours  to  all  the 
guests."  The  Romans  conquered  the  Balearides,  not  so 
much  to  put  a  stop  to  the  piracies  of  the  islanders,  as  to  de- 
prive the  Carthaginians  of  important  stations  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean.  The  same  people  founded 
Palma  and  Pollensa  in  Majorca,  two  places  which  shall  be 

•  Euumeratio  plantarum  qu»  referuotur  in  insulis  Balearibut.   Canibussedei 
4to.    Paris,  1827. 
t  From  the  Greek  word  ballo,  I  throw. 
X  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  111.  cb.  5, 
VOL.  VIII.  3 
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BOOK     afterwards  mentioned  ;  the  islands  formed  part  of  tbe  pro* 
^^^*^'''  viurc  Tarraconensi$. 
"~     7"       Many  ropjocliircs  have  been  formed  ronrerniner  the  ori- 

Orti;iii  of  t  •         1  • 

the  word     gin  of  the  words  Hispania  and  Hesperuh  the  ancuMit  names 

Spain-  (jf  iii^  Peninsula.  It  is  probable  that  HiHpania  comes  fi*om 
the  IMienician  word  span,  which  signifies  concealed,  not  an 
inapplicable  name,  for  at  an  early  period  the  country  was 
little  known  to  the  Phonicians.  It  has  been  also  said  that 
they  called  it  Spania,  from  the  number  of  rabbits  tliejr  ob- 
served.* The  Greeks  called  it  Hesperia  from  its  western 
situation,  relatively  to  their  own  country.f  The  name  of 
Iberia,  whicli  it  also  bore,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  name  of  its  early  inhabitants.  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent 
supposes  them  a  colony  from  the  island  or  continent  of  At- 
lantis. Such  an  assumption,  however,  is  liable  to  many  ob- 
jections, and  it  appears  to  be  as  |»robable,  as  the  opinion 
supported  by  several  Spanish  autiiors,  who  affirm  that  the 
first  inhabitants  of  their  country  were  descended  from  Tu- 
bal, a  son  of  Noah,  who  landed  in  Spain  twenty-two  centu- 
ries before  the  Christian  era. 

Ancient  in-  The  Ibcrians.  according  to  Herodotus,  were  divided  into 
six  tribes;  the  CyneteSf  Gletes,  Tartesses^  or  Turdetanif 
Eleusinii^  Jfariiniif  and  Celdanu  Sirabo  informs  us  that 
the  Tartesses  made  great  advances  in  civilization;  they 
applied  themselves  to  literature,  they  possessed  books  of 
poetry,  histories  of  a  very  ancient  date,  and  laws  which, 
they  affirmed,  were  written  six  thousand  years  before  bis 
tinie.^ 

Ceitibc.i.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  the  invasion  of  the  Celts  into 
Spain.  The  Iberi  made  war  against  them  for  a  long  timet 
but  after  an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
the  two  people  entered  into  an  agreement,  according  to 
which,  tiiey  were  to  possess  the  country  in  common,  bear 
the  same  name,  and   remain   for  ever  united;   such,  says 

*  The  double  signification  of  the  word  tpan  (concealed,  rabbit),  leads  to  a 
double  interpretation.  The  Romans  adopted  the  last,  as  appears  from  a  medal 
of  Adrian,  on  which  Spain  is  repre6entt>d  by  the  figure  of  a  woman  with  a  rab« 
bit  on  her  side.     See  piores,  Medalles  de  Espania.     Tome  i.  p.  109. 

t  Hesperia  signifies  tbe  west  or  the  evening  io  Greek* 

t  Suabo,  Book  V.  ch.  t. 
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che  same  historian,  was  the  origin  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  book 
These  warliise  people*  continues  Diodorus,  were  equally  c^Kxxvn. 
formidable  as  cavalry  and  infantry,  for  wlicn  the  horse  — ^— — 
had  broken  the  enemy's  ranks,  the  men  dismounted  and 
fought  on  foot.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  sag7im  or  coai*se 
woollen  mantle;  they  wore  greaves  made  of ^hsir,  an  iron 
helmet  adorned  with  a  red  feather,  a  round  buckler  and  a 
broad  two-edged  sword  of  so  fine  a  temper  as  to  pierce 
tlirough  tlie  enemy's  armour.  Although  they  boasted  of 
cleanliness  both  in  their  nourishment  and  in  tiieir  dress, 
it  was  not  unusual  for  them  to  wash  their  teeth  and  bodies 
with  urine,  a  custom  which  they  considered  favourable  to 
health.  Their  habitual  drink  was  a  sort  of  hydromel; 
wine  was  brought  into  the  country  by  foreign  merchants. 
The  land  was  equally  distributed,  and  the  harvests  were  di- 
Tided  among  all  tiie  citizens ;  the  law  punished  with  death 
the  person  who  appropriated  more  than  his  just  share.  They 
were  hospitable,  nay,  they  considered  it  a  special  favour  to 
entertain  a  stranger;  being  convinced  that  the  presence  of  a 
foreigner  called  down  the  protection  of  the  gods  on  the  fami- 
ly that  received  him.  They  sacrificed  human  victims  to  their 
divinities,  and  the  priests  pretended  to  read  future  events  in 
the  palpitating  entrails.*  At  every  full  moon,  says  Strabo, 
they  celebrated  the  festival  of  a  god  without  a  name ;  from 
this  circumstance,  their  religion  has  been  considered  a  cor- 
rapt  deism. 

The  Phenicians  were  the  first  people  who  established  co-  Eariie«t 
lonies  on  the  coasts  of  Spain ;  Tartessus  was  perhaps  the 
most  ancient ;  at  a  later  period,  they  founded  Gades,  now 
Cadiz  on  the  isle  of  Leon.  They  carried  on  there  a  very 
lucrative  trade,  in  as  much  as  it  was  unknown  to  other  na- 
tions; but  in  time,  the  Rhodians,  the  Samians,  the  Pliocians 
and  other  Greeks  established  factories  on  different  parts  of 
the  coast. 

Carthage  had  been  founded  by  the  Phenicians ;  but  the 
inhabitants,  regardless  of  their  connexion  with  that  people, 
took  possession  of  the  Phenician  stations,  and  conquered 
the  whole  of  maritime  Spain.    The  government  of  tliese 

*  Diodorui,  Book  V.  ch.  SI. 
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republicans  was  still  less  supportable ;  the  Carthaginians 
were  unable  to  Torro  any  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  interior;  their  rapine  and  cruelty  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  natives. 

The  ruin  of  Carthage  paved  the  way  to  new  invaderSt  and 
Spain  was  considered  a  Roman  province  two  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Those  who  had  been  the  alliesj  be- 
came the  masters  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  manners^  cus- 
toms and  even  language  of  the  conquerors  were  introduced 
into  the  Peninsula.  But  Rome  paid  dear  for  her  conquest; 
the  nortli  or  the  present  Old  Castillc,  Arragon  and  Catalo- 
nia were  constantly  in  a  state  of  revolt ;  the  mountainecra 
shook  off  the  yoke,  and  it  was  not  before  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus that  the  country  was  wholly  subdued.  The  Penin- 
sula was  then  divided  into  three  provinces,  Lusitania,  Beti- 
ca and  Tarraconensis, 

The  Lusitanian  province  or  the  western  region  was  sepa« 
rated  on  the  north  from  Tarraconensis  by  the  Duero,  abo%'e 
its  confluence  with  the  Tormes;  the  two  most  eastern  points 
within  its  limits  were  Libora  on  the  Tagus,  and  Jlugustobri- 
ga.  The  course  of  the  Guadiana  served  as  a  boundary  from 
the  mountains  of  Toledo  to  the  Mediterranean.  Thus,  it 
comprehended  tlio  greater  part  of  Portugal,  and  all  Estre- 
madura.  Emerita  Jiugusta,  the  present  Merida,  was  the 
capital  of  the  province. 

Betica  was  separated  from  Lusitania  by  the  Guadiana, 
and  from  Tarraconensis  by  a  line  extending  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Civdad-Real  to  the  Rio-Almanzar;  it  formed 
the  most  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula ;  Corduba  was  its 
capital. 

All  the  rest  of  Spain  was  included  in  the  province  of  Tar- 
raconensis; GaUoecia  on  the  north-west,  now  Gallicia,  Car- 
thaginensiSf  now  tlie  kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  the  Balearic 
islands  were  contained  in  it. 

The  same  province  was  also  called  Hispania  Citeriar,  while 
the  two  others  formed  Hispania  Ulterior. 

The  province  of  Lusitania  was  partly  peopled  by  the  Cy- 
netes  or  Cinesiif  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Algarve.  The 
Celtisi  or  Celtes-Glebas  possessed  the  land  between  the  Gua- 
diana and  the  Tagus.     The  country  round  the  mountains  of 
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Credos  belonged  to  the  Vetianes,  a  people  that  passed  from  a  book 
state  of  inactivity  and  repose  to  the  vicissitudes  and  liard-  c^txxvn. 
ships  of  war.  The  Lusitani,  a  nation  of  freebooters,  were 
settled  in  the  middle  of  £stremadiira»  they  >vere  distinguish- 
ed by  their  activity  and  patience  of  fatigue;  their  food  was 
flour  and  sweet  acorns,  beer  was  their  common  beverage. 
They  were  swift  in  tlie  race ;  they  had  a  martial  dance,  which 
the  men  danced,  while  they  advanced  to  battle.^ 

The  part  of  Betica  near  tiie  Mediterranean,  was  peopled  ^"^^'^^^V. 
by  the  BasiuU  or,  as  they  were  also  called,  the  Poent.  The  tica. 
Titrduli  inliabited  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Boetis.  The  Bceturi  dwelt  on  tlie  Mariani  moun- 
tains, and  the  Turdetani  inhabited  the  southern  declivities 
of  the  Sierra  d'Aracena.  The  last  people,  more  enlighten- 
ed than  any  other  in  Betica,  were  skilled  in  different  kinds 
of  industry  long  before  their  neighbours.  Wlien  tho 
Plienicians  arrived  on  their  coast,  silver  w^s  so  common 
amongst  them,  that  their  ordinary  utensils  were  made  of 
it.  What  was  afterwards  done  by  the  Spaniards  in  Ame- 
rica, was  then  done  by  the  Phcnicians  in  Spain,  tliey  ex- 
changed iron  and  other  articles  of  little  value  for  silver; 
nay,  if  ancient  authors  can  be  credited,  they  not  only  load- 
ed their  ships  with  the  same  metal,  but  if  their  anchors 
at  any  time  gave  way,  others  of  silver. were  used  in  their 
place. 

The  people  in  Galloeciaf  a  subdivision  of  Tarraconensist  inhabit- 
were  the  ArtabrU  who  derived  their  name  from  Cape  Aria"  Ta'racon- 
hrum^  now   Cape  Finistere,  the  Bracari^  whose  chief  town  *"*'*• 
^as  Bracarttf  the  present  Braga^  and  lastly  the  Lucences, 
Lugo  was  the  capital  of  their  country.     These  tribes  and 
some  others  formed  the  nation  of  tho  Calaici   or  Gallacif 
who,  according  to  the  ancients,  had  no  religious  notionsf. 
The  Asturi,  now  the  Asturians,  inhabited  the  banks  of  tho 
Asturia  or  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  GalloBcian   moun- 
tains.    Asturica  Augusta  was  their  capital.  The  Vacce'h  the 
least  barbarous  of  the  Celtiberians,  cultivated  the  country 
on  the  east  of  the  Asturi.     The  fierce  Cantabri  occupied  the 
coasts  of  old  Castille ;  it  was  customary  for  two  to  mount 

*  StrabOy  Book  HI.  chap.  3. 
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BOOK  on  the  same  horae,  vhen  they  went  to  battle.  The  Carites 
Gxxxvii.  or  Cam^i  inhabited  part  of  Biscay  on  the  same  declivities 
"■"""""  of  the  Pyrenees ;  on  the  southern  sides*  the  Turmodiges  and 
the  Mirbogii  were  settled  in  the  province  of  Burgos.  Their 
neighbours  on  the  east,  were  the  Jintrigones  in  Alava»  the 
Berones  in  Rioja»  and  the  Varduli  in  Guipuscoa.  The 
Vascones  or  ^avarrenseSf  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Gas- 
cons, were  settled  on  the  north  of  the  Ebro.  The  Jacct- 
iani  were  scattered  on  tlie  Pyrenean  declivities  of  Arragon. 
The  brave  Ilergetes  resided  in  the  country  round  Lerida, 
and  the  Vesdtanif  between  the  Vascones  and  Ilergetes.  As 
to  the  country  on  the  east  of  these  tribes,  the  whole  of  Ca- 
talonia was  peopled  by  the  Cerretani,  Indigetes^  Castellanij 
the  Ausetanit  Saletani  and  CosetanL  The  lands  on  the  sooth 
of  the  Ebro  were  inhabited  by  the  Jirevad  and  Pelendonest 
the  former  were  so  called  from  the  river  JSreva  ;  they  were 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arevola,  and  in  tlie  province 
of  Segovia  ;  the  latter  possessed  the  high  plains  of  Soria 
and  Moncayo.  The  space  between  the  mountains  of  Albar- 
racino  and  the  river,  was  peopled  by  the  Edetanif  one  of  the 
most  powerful  tribes  in  Spain.  The  IlercavoneSf  who  were 
not  less  formidable,  inhabited  an  extensive  district  between 
the  Upper  Jucar  and  the  lower  Ebro.  The  territory  of  the 
Suessetani,  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Guadalaviar,  extend- 
ed to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  country  of 
the  Carpetani,  or  the  space  from  the  Guadiana  to  the 
Somo-Sierra,  forms  at  present  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Toledo.  The  people  on  the  south  of  the  last,  were  the 
Oretanif  between  the  Guadiana  and  the  Mariani  mountains, 
and  the  Olcades,  a  small  tribe,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Gabriel  and  the  Jucar.  CartfiaginensiSt  a  subdivision  of 
Tarraconensis,  was  inhabited  by  two  tribes ; — the  Bastetani 
in  the  centre  of  Murcia,  who  often  made  incursions  into 
Betica,  and  the  Contestanif  who  possessed  the  two  banks  of 
the  Scgura,  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Cape 
Palos  to  the  Jucar. 
Maonertof  In  time  of  peace,  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Iberi  and 
Spanlardf.  iMsitant  amused  themselves  in  a  lively  and  light  dance, 
which  requires  much  activity.  The  ancient  writer  alludes 
perhaps  to  the  fandango,  a  dance  of  which  the  origin  is  un- 
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known.     An  assembly^  composed  of  old    CcUiberians  was     booic 
held  every  year,  it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  examine  what  c^cxxvii. 
the  women  had  made  with  their  own  hands  within  the  twelve-  ' 
month,  and  to  her,  whose  work  the  aHsembly  thouglit  the 
best,   a  reward   was  given.     An  ancient  author*  mentions 
that  singaar  custom,  and  adds  that  corpulency  was  consi- 
dered a  reproach  by  the  same  people  ;  for  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  bodies  light  and  active,   the  men  were  measured 
every  year  by  a  cincture  of  a  certain  breadth,  and  some  sort 
of  punishment  was  inflicted  on   those  who  had  become    too 
large.     The  age  of  marriage  was  fixed  by  law ;  tl»e  girls 
chose  their  husbands  among  the  young  warriors,  and  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  the  preference,  was  to  present  the 
fair  one  with  the  head  of  an  enemy  slain  in  battle. 

Strabo  enters  into  8on»e  details  concerning  the  dress  of  ^'•"* 
the  ancient  Spaniards.  The  Lusitani  covered  themselves 
with  black  mantles*  because  their  sheep  were  mostly  of  that 
colour.  The  Celtiberian  women  wore  iron  collars  with 
rods  of  the  same  metal  rising  behind,  and  bent  in  front;  to 
these  rods  was  attached  the  veil,  their  usual  ornament. 
Others  wore  a  sort  of  broad  turban,  and  some  twisted  their 
hair  round  a  small  ring  about  a  foot  above  the  head,  and 
from  the  ring  was  appended  a  black  veil.  Lastly,  a  shin- 
ing forehead  was  considered  a  great  beauty  ;  on  that  ac- 
count, they  pulled  out  their  hair,  and  rubbed  their  brows 
withoil.t 

The  diflTercnt  tribes  were  confounded  while  the  Romans  fh^/*",id"dto 
oppressed  the  country,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  ages. 
century,  the  Sueves,  Vandals  and  Visigoths  invaded  the 
Peninsula,  and  mixing  witli  the  Celts  and  Iberians,  pro- 
duced the  different  races,  which  the  physiologist  still  ob- 
serves in  Spain.  The  first  people  or  the  Sueves  descend- 
ed the  Duero  under  the  conduct  of  Ermeric,  and  chose 
Braga  for  the  capital  of  their  kingdom.  Genseric  led  his 
Vandals  to  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula,  and  fixed  liis  resi- 
dence at  Toledo  ;  but  fifteen  years  had  not  elapsed  after  the 
settlement  of  the  barbarous  horde,  when  Theodoric,  con- 

*  Nicholai  of  Damas.    S«e  his  fragments  collected  by  CoiistaDtine  Porphyro- 
(cnetti. 

t  Strabo,  Book  III.  cb.  1  and  S. 
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BOOK  quered  by  Clovis^abandoned  ToiiIouse,penetrated  into  Spain, 
cxxxvii.  ^qqI^  Toledo,  and  compelled  tlie, Vandals  to  fly  into  Africa. 
~^"""""'  During  the  short  period  tliat  the  VandaU  remained  in  the 
country,  the  ancient  province  of  Betica  was  called  Vandalou- 
sia»  and  it  bears  the  name  of  Andalousia  to  this  day.  But  the 
Visigoths  soon  extended  their  conquest,  and  all  the  country 
from  the  Ebro  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  submitted  to 
them.  The  ancient  Celtiberians,  who  liad  so  long  resisted 
the  Romans,  made  then  no  struggle  for  liberty  or  indepen- 
dence, they  yielded  without  resistance  to  tlieir  new  masters. 
Powers  and  privileges  were  the  portion  of  the  Gotliic  race, 
and  the  title  of  Ai/o  del  Goda^  or  the  son  of  the  Goth,  which 
the  Spaniards  changed  into  hidalgo^  became  the  title  of  a 
noble  or  a  free  and  powerful  man  among  a  people  of  slaves. 
A  number  of  petty  and  almost  independent  states  were  form- 
ed by  the  chiefs  of  the  conquering  tribes ;  but  the 
barons  or  free  men  acknowledged  a  liege  lord.  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  thus  divided,  and  the  feudal  system  was  thus 
established.  Among  the  Visigoths,  however,  the  crown 
was  not  hereditary,  or  at  least  the  law  of  regular  succession 
was  often  set  at  defiance  by  usurpers.  The  sovereign  au- 
thority was  limited  by  the  assemblies  of  the  great  vassals, 
some  of  whom  were  very  powerful  ;  indeed  the  Count  Ju- 
lian to  avenge  himself  on  King  Roderic  for  an  outrage  com- 
mitted on  his  daughter,  delivered  Spain  to  the  Mahome- 
tan yoke. 
Spain  itn-  After  the  country  had  submitted  for  three  centuries  to 
Moors!  *''®  Visigoths,  it  was  subdued  by  the  Arabs  in  the  year  712. 
A  single  engagement,  the  battle  fought  at  Xeres  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Guadalete,  was  suiiicient  to  secure  the 
conquest.  The  settlement  of  the  Moors  in  the  Peninsula 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  events  which  illustrate  the 
superiority  of  a  well  informed  and  polished  people  over  a 
nation  divided  by  factions,  and  degraded  by  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. Cordova  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  their  empire  ; 
rendered  confident  by  success,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
tlie  sciences,  cultivated  letters  and  the  fine  arts,  embellish- 
ed Cordova,  Grenada  and  other  towns  with  their  elegant 
mosques,  governed  the  vanquished  with  mildness  and  jus- 
tice, and  no   where  violated  the  laws  of  a  wise  toleration. 
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B7  such  means,  they  thought  to  strengthen  their  empiroy  book 
while  a  poor  hut  intrepid  people  in  the  mountains  of  As-  c^txxvii. 
turia,  were  silently  preparing  a  way  for  the  independence  """"^"^ 
of  their  country.  Felagio  or  Pelayo,  a  simple  shepherd, 
whom  some  writers  call  a  prince  or  a  king^  because  he 
showed  himself  worthy  of  being  one,  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Oviedo,  which  he  extended  by  his  conquests  to  the 
Duero,  and  afterwards  to  the  chain  of  Guadarrama.  The 
same  kingdom  was  divided  by  its  founder  into  two,  those  of 
Leon  and  the  Asturias*  The  Christians  were  encouraged 
by  his  example;  whilst  they,  to  preserve  themselves,  con- 
centrated their  forces,  the  lieutenants  of  the  caliphs  were 
divided  by  ambition,  and  weakened  by  civil  discord.  They 
were  styled  kings  of  Cordova,  Seville,  Valencia  and  Gre- 
nada, but  they  were  not  united,  and  separately,  they  were 
unable  to  resist  the  torrent  that  threatened  to  destroy  them. 
From  the  year  1085,  the  Moors  began  to  lose  their  provin- 
ces in  Spain,  and  on  the  second  of  January  1469,  Fer- 
dinand of  Arragon  and  Isabella  of  Castillo  made  their  tri- 
umphant entry  into  Grenada,  the  last  bulwark  of  the 
Mussulmans. 

The  kingdom  of  Grenada  lost  with  its  ancient  masters,  Conquest 
its  wealth  and  power.  It  was  tlie  finest  conquest  of  the  dorn'of'"*^' 
Spaniards,  but  fanaticism  transformed  it  into  a  desolate  and  Grenada, 
wretched  province.  The  Mahometan  population,  the  most 
enlightened,  industrious  and  wealthy  in  the  Peninsula,  were 
reduced  to  slavery.  It  was  forgotten  that  the  Moors  had 
respected  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity,  the  laws  and  the 
religion  of  the  vanquished.  The  fires  of  the  Inquisition 
were  kindled  by  the  same  men  who  preached  union  and  bro- 
therly love.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation, 
concluded  with  the  last  king  of  Grenada,  no  one  was  to  be 
punished  for  his  religious  belief;  but  the  violation  of  trea- 
ties made  with  infidels,  was  considered  an  act  of  piety  by 
the  Holy  Office.  Tlie  conquered,  almost  reduced  to  despair, 
were  easily  excited  to  revolt.  Unable  to  resist,  great  num- 
bers received  baptism,  and  the  wealthiest  on  paying  a  stipu- 
lated sum,  obtained  permission  to  pass  into  Africa.  By  this 
measure,  considerable  sums  flowed  into  the  royal  treasury, 

but  Immense  capitals  were  for  ever  taken  away  from  Spain. 
voi«  VIII.  4 
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BOOK  Not  satisfied  with  its  triumph^  the  inqaisition  pretended  that 
oxxzYii.  ^^^  conversion  of  the  Mussulmans  was  not  real,  and  the 
"  latter  could  only  escape  from  deatli  by  a  new  and  successful 
revolt  Having  fled  for  shelter  to  the  mountains^  they  call- 
ed to  their  assistance  their  brethren  in  Africa,  but  before 
any  aid  could  be  had  from  that  quarter,  a  Moorish  sovereign 
was  proclaimed,  conquered  and  beheaded.  The  Spanish 
government,  emboldened  by  the  weakness  of  the  rebels,  re- 
fused their  submission,  and  they  were  banished  from  the 
kingdom,  conformably  to  a  decree  of  Pliilip  the  Third. 
^f*th*^"°'*  Their  expulsion  was  an  act  of  state  policy,  of  which  the 
Moon.  consequences  were  long  fatal  to  the  arts,  agriculture  and 
commerce  of  Spain.  A  Spanish  writer  describes  the  king- 
dom of  Grenada  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  cen- 
tury. "A  sliort  time  after  tlie  conquest  of  Ferdinand,  that 
rich  province  contained  seventy  fortified  towns,  and  Gre- 
nada alone  was  peopled  by  two  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants."*^ The  imposts  and  produce  of  the  mines  in  the  same 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  were  enormous  comparatively  with 
what  they  are  at  present.  The  single  tax  on  silk  produced 
a  revenue  of  181,500  gold  ducats.!  It  is  humiliating  to  the 
Spaniards,  says  an  English  writer,  that  the  noblest  monu- 
ments in  their  country,  are  those  which  a  hateful  race  of 
conquerors  left  behind  them4 

^  Zurtta,  Annals  of  Arragon. 

t  Voyage  pittoresque  et  historique  de  TEfipa^ne,  by  Al,  de  Loporide^  foItQ 
^edition,  torn.  ii. 

^  Hallaro's  Middle  Ages, 
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Ewofpt  oofitintffd. — Spanish  Peninsula.    Kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal and  Mgarxa* 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  deemed  according  to  rule^  to  com-     book 
mence  the  political  account  of  the  Peninsula^  with  that  of  c»*xyui. 
a  kingdom  so  insignificant  as  Portugal ;  but  it  should  be  ~        ' 
recollected  that  the  same  method  has  been  already  follow-  remarkt. 
ed,*  and  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  it  merits  the  priority, 
for  the  kings  of  Portugal   were  freed  from  the  Saracens, 
and  in  possession  of  their  present  limits,  long  before  Spain 
bad  shaken  off  the  Mahometan  yoke.     Henry  of  Burgundy 
was  created  count  ot  PortocalCf  because  he  assisted  the  king 
of  Castille  in  his  expeditions  against  the  Moors.     About  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth   century,  Al|ihonso  Henri- 
quez,  the  son  of  the  same  Henry  received  from  his  soldiers 
the  title  of  king,  after  having  killed  with  his  own  hand  five 
Mussulman  princes,  whose  heads  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  armorial  bearings  of  Portugal.!    It  was  about  the 

•  M.  Bory  de  Si,  Vincent. 

t  Some  authors  derived  the  name  of  Portugal  from  Porto^Oallo  (the  French 
port,)  a  town  in  which  Henrj  of  Burgundy  and  his  companions  resided^and  which 
is  oow  called  Oporto  or  Porta.  Other  writers  affirm  that  there  was  an  ancient 
burgh  named  CaU  now  Gaya  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duero  ;  in  course  of  time,a  har- 
bour was  built  opposite  to  Cal^,  it  received  the  name  of  Portueal^,\the  port  of 
Cale,)  and  became  the  town  of  Porto,  of  which  CaU  or  Goj^a  forms  the  suburbs, 
U  is  from  the  word  Portucalt  that  the  name  of  Porluealia  was  first  applied  to  the 
present  provincea  of  Mino  and  Tra-os-Montes,and  afterwards  to  the  whole  king- 
dom. The  most  ancient  document  in  which  the  name  of  Portugal  occurs,  beare 
Ae  date  of  the  year  1069 ;  it  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  Aroun. 
See  tbe  Historical  Geography  of  Gaetano  de  Lima,  torn.  i.  p.  86. 
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BOOK  middle  of  the  foflo wing  century^  that  Alphonso  the  Third 
cxxxvm.  ^^^1^  Algarve  from  the  Saracens.  Free  in  a  land  which  his 
"""^""^  courage  had  delivered  from  foreign  oppression,  it  was  dar- 
ing the  same  heroic  age  that  .the  Portnguese  emerged 
from  the  darkness  of  barbarism,  and  betook  themselves  to 
the  sciences,  to  navigation,  agriculture  and  trade ;  they  led 
the  way  in  the  career  of  those  memorable  discoveries  that 
extended  the  circle  of  European  communication  with 
Asia  and  Africa,  afterwards  with  a  vast  continent,  of  which 
the  genius  of  Columbus  had  prognosticated  the  existence. 
In  the  annals  of  the  middle  ages,  no  nation  holds  a  greater 
rank  than  the  one  that  during  two  centurfes,  conquered 
many  islands,  gave  laws  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
founded  numerous  towns  and  factories  in  India,  covered 
every  sea  with  its  ships,  and  shared  with  Spain  vast  ter- 
ritories, bounded  according  to  tlie  decrees  or  caprice  of  a 
Roman  pontiff.  If  Portugal  was  invaded  by  Philip  the 
Second,  when  the  dynasty  of  Avis  became  extinct,  If  it  re- 
mained sixty  years  subject  to  Spain;  the  colonies  it  lost 
during  the  same  period,  roused  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and 
gave  rise  in  1640  to  a  conspiracy,  by  which  the  indepen- 
dence or  the  country  was  secured,  and  the  crown  conferred 
on  a  duke  of  Braganza,  the  founder  of  the  reigning  family. 
Although  comparatively  insignificant  in  point  of  population, 
it  has  shown  more  than  once  how  much  tho  strength  of  m 
country  may  be  increased  by  the  public  spirit  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Recollecting  its  past  glory,  it  may  be  expected 
that,  under  an  enlightened  government  and  a  wise  policy, 
it  may  again  occupy  no  mean  station  among  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe. 
Position,  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  extends  from  north  to  soutli, 
Umitf!*'  between  the  forty-second  and  thirty-seventh  parallel,  and 
from  east  to  west,  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  degrees  of 
longitude.  Its  political  limits  on  the  north  are  Gallicia  and 
part  of  the  province  of  Zamora ;  the  boundaries  on  the  east 
are  tlie  provinces  of  Salamanca,  Estremadura  and  the  king- 
dom of  Seville. 
Nftturmi  The  natural  limits  of  the  same  country  are  the  course  of 
itmitf.  ii^Q  Mino,  the  mountains  of  Penagache  and  Segondera  on 
the  north ;  on  the  east,  the  Duero,  the  Turon,  the  Her- 
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jasy  part  of  the  Tagas,  the  Serer,  a  portion  of  the  Guadia-  book 
na^  the  Chandza,  and  the  lower  Goadiana  from  its  junction  cxxsvin. 
with  the  Cbandzato  its  embouchure;  the  ocean  forms  the 
southern  and  western  confines  of  the  kingdom.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  equal  to  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five leagues,*  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west 
maj  be  about  fifty.  The  superficies  amounts  to  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twenty  square  leaguesyf  and  the  po- 
pulation to  tliree  million,  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
inhabitants. 

As  Portugal  is  very  narrow  from  north  to  south,  it  might  ciimmtfl. 
be  thought  that  the  climate  throughout  tlie  kingdom  was 
almost  uniform ;  but  the  inequalities  in  the  soil,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  valleys,  and  the  greater  or  less  proximity  of  the 
ocean,  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  temperature* 
It  is  sufllcient  to  travel  a  few  leagues  to  transport  oneself 
from  the  excessive  heat  of  Lisbon  to  the  cold  of  Germany. 
Although  the  temperature  diminislies  gradually  from  the 
coast  to  the  highest  summits,  still  the  laws  of  increase  or 
diminution  are  modified  by  several  local  causes.  Thus,  in 
a  high  country,  in  the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes,  the 
beat  is  excessive  during  summer,  and  more  so  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lamego  than  any  where  else^  for  the  hills  of 
slate  near  the  town,  incline  to  the  south,  and  the  Marao 
forms  a  barrier  against  the  north  wind.  Besides,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  is  so  great  that  the  same  wind  passes 
with  difliculty  into  the  country;  therefore,  the  confined  situ- 
ation of  the  valley,  and  arid  slate  hills  exposed  to  the  sun's 
mjSf  render  it  perhaps  the  warmest  part  of  Portugal  in  the 
BUflimer  season.^ 

The  lower  districts  in  the  same  kingdom,  possessing  the  Seasont 
advantages  of  a  very  short  winter,  may  be  said  to  have  a  perature! 
double  spring.    The  first  begins  in  February,  the  succeed- 

*  TIm  league  mentioned  in  thii  work,  if  equal  to  the  twenty-filUi  pan  of  a 
^8re«. 

t  Geograpberi  d'lSer  a>  Co  the  extent  of  surface ;  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  makee 
it  equal  to  3,497  1-4  iquare  leagues — Cheling  to  1,642  German  square  miles,  or 
^566  square  leagues. — Fransini  to  28,360  miles  of  sixty  to  the  degree. 

The  last  measurement  has  been  adopted  by  Balbi,  it  seems  to  be  the  most 
correct. 

f  EsMi  Statieque  sur  la  Royaume  de  Portugal  et  d'Algarve  by  Adrian  Balbi* 
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BOOK  ing  niontlis  arc  sometimes  cold  and  rainy,  at  other  times 
czxxviii.  jpy  j^i^jI  ^varm.  The  crops  are  reaped  in  June,  and  by  the 
end  of  July  tlie  plains  are  scorched,  the  grass  becomes  yel- 
low, the  trees  wither,  and  it  requires  much  labour  and  care 
to  preserve  esculent  vegetables.  While  the  heat  along  the 
coast  is  often  more  excessive  than  in  the  torrid  zone;  the 
temperature  of  the  higher  regions  is  cool  and  mild.*  The 
low  country  is  adorned  with  a  second  vegetation  aboat  the 
end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October.  The  plants  of 
spring  succeed  suddenly  those  of  autumn,  the  meadows  are 
covered  with  new  grass,  tlie  trees  seem  to  have  resumed 
their  foliage,  and  the  orange  groves,  then  in  flower,  give  to 
the  month  of  October,  all  the  charms  of  the  finest  spring. 
Winter  commences  at  tlie  end  of  November,  and  continues 
until  the  month  of  February;  it  is  the  season  of  much  rain 
and  violent  hurricanes;  the  torrents  then  make  a  passage 
for  themselves  to  the  rivers,  tlie  latter  overflow  thisir  banks, 
and  the  ordinary  communications  between  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  are  interrupted.  But  the  cold  is  sufficient- 
ly keen  in  the  mountains  of  Tras-os-Montes  beyond  the 
Duero,  and  also  on  the  summits  of  the  Sierras  Estrella, 
Mames  and  Estremos ;  although  the  snow  accumulates,  the 
rivers  are  seldom  frozen.  The  Portuguese  aflirm  that  snow 
lies  during  the  greatest  heat  of  summer  on  the  summit  of 
the  Gaviarra  ill  the  province  of  Mino,  on  some  cavities  of 
the  Marao,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  Estrella.  But  snow  does 
not  remain  more  than  a  month  on  the  other  mountains,  and 
it  is  altogether  unknown  in  the  kingdom  of  Algarve.  The 
north  wind  prevails  in  winter  in  the  provinces  of  Tras-os- 
Montes  and  Entre  Duero-and-Mino,  and  the  west  wind  in 
those  of  Beira,  Estremadura  and  Alentejo  during  the  same 
season.  The  greatest  cold  is  generally  accompanied  with 
the  east  wind,  which  passes  over  the  snowy  summits  of 
Castille.  In  the  other  seasons,  and  particularly  in  summer, 
the  north-west  wind  blows  in  the  morning,  and  the  south- 
west in  the  afternoon. 

* 

According  to  a  well  informed  observer,f  the  winter  at 

*  The  difference  of  temperature  between  the  coasts  and  the  high  country  is 
about  ten  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  four  and  a  half  of  Reaumur. 

t  Colonel  Franzini,  hie  work  is  cited  by  Balbi, 
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Lisbon  and  on  the  basin  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Tagos,  con-     book 
tinues  during  December,  January,  February,  and  March  ;  c^^cxviii 
April  and  May  are  tlie  two  months  of  spring  ;  the  summer  cumate  of 
lasts  from  June  to  the  end  of  September,  and  autumn  from  Lisbon  and 
October  to  the  end  of  November.     The  basin  of  the  Mon-  **?**  P'®' 

VillCOSa 

dego  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coimbra,  is  more  temperate 
than  Lisbon,  but  it  is  also  more  humid  and  less  salubrious. 
The  climate  of  Oporto  and  Penafiel  is  equally  humid,  the 
winters  are  colder  and  more  nebulous,  and  tlie  summers 
on  the  contrary  are  very  warm.  The  winters  are  always 
mild  in  the  kingdom  of  Algarve  ;  the  meadows  are  always 
enamelled  witfi  flowers  during  the  months^  of  July,  August 
and  September.  If  October  be  a  rainy  month,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  fruit  trees  flourish  anew  in  Novem- 
ber. December  and  January  are  the  wettest  months,  and 
abundant  rains  in  April  are  the  signs  of  a  plentiful  harvest. 
A  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  atmospheric  phenome- 
na may  be  mentioned  ;  In  the  month  of  May  the  wind  fol- 
lows generally  the  direction  of  the  sun,  in  other  words,  it 
blows  from  the  east  at  sunrise,  from  the  south  at'  mid-day, 
from  the  north-west  in  the  evening,  and  from  the  north 
daring  the  night. 

Although  Portugal  be  a  mountainous    country,  it  is  sel-  storms, 
dom  exposed  to  violent  storms,  thunder  is  only  heard  dur- 
ing the  autumn  and  winter. 

Having  entered  into  sufficient  details  concerning  the  Salubrity 
temperature,  a  few  remarks  may  be  offered  on  the  salubri-  °  "*"«* 
iy  of  the  climate.  Portugal  is  justly  celebrated  on  this  ac- 
count in  England,  and  many  examples  of  longevity  prove 
that  the  opinion,  unlike  many  of  the  same  nature,  is  not 
founded  on  prejudice.  Among  the  places  noted  for  their 
salubrity  are  Braga,  Pontp  de  Lima,  and  almost  all  the 
others  in  the  province  of  Mino.  Mirandella,  Yilla-Pouca, 
Montalegre,  and  several  towns  in  Tras-os-Tontes  are 
equally  healthy.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Mondego  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
or  to  the  country  between  Guarda  and  tlic  Ponte  di  Mar- 
cella.  Oorero,  Loures  and  Lisbon  in  Estremadura,  Beja, 
Evora  and  Ourique  in  Alen-Tejo,  Monchique,  Faro  and 
Tavira  in  Algarve,  have  been  commended  for  the  same  rea«' 
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son  by  the  Portuguese.  But  many  parts  of  the  coantrjf 
particularly  such  as  ai*e  humid  and  marshy,  are  considered 
unwholesome.  The  inhabitants  of  Quartcira,  Lagos,  Sil- 
ves  and  San  Marcos  d'Assera  in  Algarve,  as  well  as  tliose  of 
Silveiras  and  Monte-Moro-Novo  in  Alen-Tejo,  are  subject  to 
difierent^maladies,  attributable  to  local  causes.  Pczzo-de 
Regan,  Chaves,  Braganza  and  Miranda  in  Tras-os-Montes 
possess  a  sad  celebrity.  The  same  may  be  said  ofAlmeirim 
in  Estremadura,  and  almost  all  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Tagus  between  tiie  Rio-Almanzor  and  the  country  near 
Lisbon,  of  the  southern  declivities  on  the  Estrella,  and  the 
lands  watered  by  the  Mondego  from  Coimbra  to  Figuerra 
in  the  province  of  Beira. 

Some  diseases  are  most  prevalent  in  particular  situations; 
thus  at  Lisbon,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  liver  and  bi*east  com- 
plaints are  more  common  than  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  variations  of  temperature  occasion  different 
sorts  of  fevers,  and  other  diseases  produced  by  suppressed 
perspiration.  The  people  in  the  northern  provinces  are 
subject  to  rheumatism  and  pleurisy,  and  the  salt  marshes 
on  the  coast  produce  obstructions  and  dropsy.  A  sort  of 
leprosy  attacks  the  working  classes  in  Beira  and  intermit- 
tent fevers,  dropsy  and  anthrax  are  not  unfrequent  in 
Alen-Tejo ;  lastly,  the  inhabitants  of  Algarve  are  exposed 
to  gastric  fevers,  and  to  a  certain  inflammation  known  by 
the  name  of  mat  de  BarigOp  which  medical  men  attribute 
to  the  great  quantity  of  unripe  figs  that  constitute  the 
principal  food  of  the  lower  orders  daring  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year."*^ 

The  frequency  of  earthquakes  may  be  considered  the 
greatest  calamity  to  which  the  southern  part  of  Portugal 
is  exposed  ;  a  year  seldom  passes  uway  without  the  recur- 
rence of  several  shocks,  and  since  the  eleventh  century  Lis- 
bon has  been  fifteen  times  more  or  less  injured.  It  has 
been  observed  that  they  happen  in  the  months  of  October 
and  April,  and  particularly  after  the  first  rains  that  succeed 
the  heat  and  droughts.  These  facts  are  important,  inas- 
much as  they  prove  an  invisible  relation  between  the  at^ 
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inosplieric  phenomena  and  tliose  taking  place  in  the  depths     book 
of  the  earth.     The  data  Iiitherto  collected  concerning  vol-  cxxxviii 
canoes  and  the  shocks  wliich  they  produce,  arc  extremely  ~"^"" 
vague ;  but  enough  Is  known  to  ]irove  that  the  subterranean 
communications  in  which  they  are  developed,  extend  to  a 
great  distance;  the  famous  earthquake  that  overturned  Lis- 
bon in  1755,  was  felt  almost  at  the  same  instant  in  Africa, 
Ireland  and  America. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  estimate  the  mineral  wealth  of  Mineral 
Portugal  from  the  inconsiderable  profits  gained  by  the  in« 
habitants;  a  more  accurate  notion  of  its  value  and  import- 
ance may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  recently  published  by 
M.  Balbi.  Few  countries  In  Europe  have  a  greater  num- 
ber of  mineral  springs :  there  are  ten  in  the  province  of  Mi- 
no,  six  in  Tras-os-Montes,  seventeen  in  Beira,  twelve  in 
Estremadura,  nine  in  Alen-Tejo,  and  two  in  Algarva. 
These  are  either  gaseous,  saline,  sulphureous,  ferruginous  or 
merely  warm ;  all  of  them  are  of  a  temperature  more  or  less 
elevated.  The  Carthaginians  obtained  their  metals  from 
the  same  country;  it  possesses  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron, 
lead  and  tin ;  but  it  is  now  dependent  on  foreigners  for  these 
substances,  which,  if  well  worked,  might  form  a  lucrative 
branch  of  exportation.  The  coal  mines  are  for  the  most 
part  neglected,  the  salt  marshes  are  only  worked  with  pro- 
fit; the  number  of  workmen  employed  in  them,  thirty  years 
ago,  was  equal  to  five  thousand  four  hundred,  and  the  an- 
nual quantity  of  salt  to  384,000  casks;  but  much  less  of  the 
same  article  is  now  exported ;  the  annual  produce  does  not 
exceed  140,000  casks,  of  which  the  value  in  English  money 
may  be  estimated  at  L.  100,000. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  less  advanced  state  than  in  most  of  the  Agricul- 
corn  countries  in  Europe;  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  Inhabitants  is  not  produced  in  the  kingdom; 
on  an  average,  150,000  measures  of  grain  are  imported  ev- 
^ry  year,  and  it  costs  more  than  L.  1,500,000.  It  may  be 
added  too,  that  only  a  sixtVi  part  of  the  imported  grain  is 
brought  from  the  Portuguese  colonics.  M.  Balbi,  however, 
believes  that  enough  is  produced  in  ordinary  years  to  main- 
tain the  inhabitants;  he  attributes  the  necessity  of  exporta- 
tion to  the  consumption  at  Lisbon,  into  which  place,   from 
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BOOK     the  want  of  roads^  supplies  cannot  be  brought  from  the  inte- 
cxxxviii  |.Jq|.^    fj'iiQ  same  cause  is  not  without  its  influence  on  the 

'"  agriculture  of  the  country ;  the  freedom  of  the  port  at  Lis- 

bon serves  only  to  aggravate  the  evil,  in  as  much  as  foreign 
corn  is  thus  attracted  into  the  kingdom.  Other  causes  re* 
tard  the  development  of  agricultural  industry;  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  iitention  the  heavy  imposts  to  which  tlic  peasan- 
try are  subject,  tlie  great  number  of  privileged  estates  be- 
longing to  the  crown»  the  nobility,  the  church  and  diflerent 
towns,  the  want  of  hands  occasioned  by  the  military  service, 
which  falls  principally  on  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns, 
and  also  a  common  custom  among  the  nobility,  that  of  not 
living  on  their  estates,  but  of  letting  them  on  long  leases  to 
farmers,  who  sublet  tlicm  to  labourers;  lastly,  the  want  of 
communications,  occasioned  by  the  bad  state  of  tlie  roads. 
Government  has  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  all  these 
abuses;  but  civil  divisions  and  an  impoverished  treasury 
have  hitherto  prevented  the  proposed  improvements. 
Cuttle.  The  wretched  slate  of  agriculture  must  have  necessarily 

stfme  eflfect  both  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the  cattle,  and 
the  same  eflfect  operates  in  its  turn  on  tlie  culture  of  the 
soil.  The  days  on  which  the  people  abstain  from  batcher 
meat,  make  up  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  year;  hence  they 
are  obliged  to  receive  annually  from  foreigners  280,000 
hundred  weights  of  dried  or  salted^fish,  an  article  which 
costs  them  every  year  about  L.4 15,000.  The  bad  quality 
of  the  grass,  and  the  husbandman  is  not  anxious  to  improve 
it,  the  little  profit  ho  derives  from  milk,  being  unable  to 
convert  it  into  butter  or  cheese,  account  sufficiently  for  the 
dependence  of  Portugal  on  her  neighbours.*  The  oil  ob- 
tained from  its  neglected  olives  is  so  ill  made  that  it  can- 
not be  a  source  of  profit ;  indeed,  if  the  quantity  of  the  same 
article  which  is  imported,  be  compared  with  the  quantity 
exported,  it  may  be  found  that  the  former  exceeds  the  lat- 
ter in  value  by  L.5000.  Under  better  management,  Portu- 
gal could  not  only  supply  her  colonies  but  several  foreign 
countries  with  oil. 

The  provinces  of  Mino,  Tras-os-Montes  and  Beira  are 

*  Salt  butter  and  cheese  are  imported  from  Holland  and  England. 
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fraitfaly  bat  chiefly  In  grain.    The  greater  part  of  Est  re-     9ook 
madura  and  AlgarTa  remains  uncultivated;  the  principal  <^xJ^vi" 
products  of  the  last  province  consist  in  iigs  and  almonds.  ^^^'"^ 
Pears  and  apples  are  cultivated  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
country,  chestnuts  abound  everywhere,  and  those  of  Colares 
and  Portaleyre  are  as  much  extolled  as  the  figs  of  Almada. 
Estremadura  is  enriched  by  the  sale  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
which  are  prized  in  every  country.    The  wines  of  Portugal 
are  not  less  celebrated,  that  of  the  upper  Duero  is  well  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  port ;  the  others  are  the  musca- 
dine wines  of  Carcavelos,  SelubaU  and  the  white  wines  of 
Algarva.     Portugal  exports  annually  almonds  and  dried 
figs,  of  which  the  ordinary  value  may  be  about  L.21,000, 
oranges  to  the  amount  of  L.84,000,  and  47|000  pipes  of 
wine,  worth  more  than  L.l,8$0|000. 

It  has  excited  surprise  that  the  country  people  understand  Animaii. 
so  little  about  rearing  silk  worms  and  bees ;  if  these  bran- 
ches of  rural  economy  were  better  known,  the  inhabitants 
might  add  considerably  to  their  wealth.  But  the  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  animal  kingdom  are  equally  neglected ;  the 
sheep  might  be  much  improved,  the  flocks  are  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  province  of  Beirai  from  which  they  are 
driven  in  the  winter  season  into  Alen-Tejo.  The  wool,  in- 
deed, is  less  valuable  than  that  of  Spain,  still  it  is  purchased 
by  strangers,  but  the  quantity  exported  docs  not  yield  more 
than  L.ir,000.  The  horses  are  inferior  to  those  of  Castillo 
and  Andalusia,  although  small,  they  are  light  and  well 
made;  it  requires  only  a  moderate  degree  of  care  to  im- 
prove the  breed,  and  to  increase  the  number,  which  at  pre- 
sent is  very  inconsiderable.  The  mules  are  not  numerous, 
but  of  a  good  kind,  large,  strong  and  docile. 

Wolves  haunt  the  forests  and  the  mountains,  and  the  Wild  aai- 
wild  cat  fi*equents  the  desert  lands.  Wild  goats,  although  ^^^'' 
less  common  than  formerly,  are  not  unfrequently  seen  in 
the  Serra  of  Geres.  The  stag,  the  roe  and  the  wild  boar 
appear  sometimes  in  the  woods ;  hares  are  rare,  and  rab- 
bits, less  numerous  than  in  Spain.  According  to  an  aotlior, 
on  whose  accuracy  we  rely,*  the  insects  of  northern  Africa 

*  Cssai  Statistlque  by  A.  Balbi. 
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BooE  are  found  on  the  heaths,  the  butterflieB,  common  to  the 
cxxxviii  gou^i,  of  France,  on  the  sides  of  the  Estrella,  and  the  sea- 
rab  of  the  north  on  the  heights  of  Tras-os-Montes.  Vipers 
and  otlier  reptiles  are  concealed  in  the  mountains ;  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  observe  in  the  fields,  nay,  even  in  the  houses, 
the  Mauritanian  cordyliis,  an  animal  which  the  Portuguese 
abhor,  attributing  to  it  qualities  that  it  does  not  possess,  and 
not  appreciating  the  services  it  j*enders  by  destroying  many 
hurtful  insects, 
fish.  The  rivers  and  coasts  abound  in  fish  of  every  sort ;  shads, 

eels,  sardel,  soles  and  flounders  are  taken  in  great  plenty; 
some  of  the  other  kinds  are  tlie  Mwroena  ophisj  the  Soofmbcr 
ptlamis  and  the  Xiphias.  From  such  abundance  Portugal 
might  derive  its  principal  wealth,  but  government  has  neg- 
lected these  important  fishings.  Three  centuries  ago  Por- 
tuguese fishermen  competed  witli  the  Dutch  on  the  shores  of 
Newfoundland,  but  at  present  they  can  hardly  explore  their 
own  coasts.  Altliough  their  trade  requires  a  considerable 
outlay,  although  the  taxes  on  the  produce  of  tlieir  Industry 
are  excessive,  in  short,  although  poor  and  wretclied,  their 
number  amounted  some  years  ago  to  more  than  18,000 :  but 
many,  it  is  said,  unable  to  live  in  their  own  land,  seek  the 
means  of  subsistence  in  the  American  or  English  navy. 
Religion.  Different  writers  have  affirmed  that  the  Portuguese  are 
degraded  by  ignorance  and  superstition.  A  few  remarks 
«  on  the  religion,  manners  and  literature  of  the  people,  may 
serve  perhaps  to  dissipate  errors  which  have  been  often  re- 
peated. Of  late  years  greater  toleration  has  been  shown 
in  Portugal,  as  well  as  in  most  states  under  the  influence  of 
European  civilization.  Catholicism  is  the  establislied  reli- 
gion, but  the  others  are  tolerated.  The  principles  published 
by  the  Cortes  in  1821,  have  effected  this  happy  change  ; 
the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  was  then  abolished,  which 
derived  indeed  no  support  from  public  opinion.  The  num- 
ber of  ecclesiastics  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  geogra- 
phers of  the  last  century,  and  writers  of  the  first  merit  have 
believed  and  repeated  tlieir  blunders."*    It  might  be  proved, 

*  In  the  article  Portugal,  in  the  Dictionnaire  d^Economie  Poliliqtie  de  CEney^ 
elopedit  MethodiquCy  the  number  of  ecclesiastics  is  said  to  exceed  300,000  indi- 
viduals. 
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however,  by  correct  data,  published  many  years  ago,  and     fidotc 
since  confirnied  by  more  recent  details^  that  the  total  num-  c^^^''^"' 
bcr  of  those  in  holy  orders,  including  the  members  of  the  " 

secular  clergy,  as  well  as  the  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the 
monasteries,  cannot  be  more  than  £9,000  individuals.* 
The  higher  clergy  consist  of  three  archbishops  and  thir- 
teen bishops.  The  archbishop  of  Braganza  possesses  the 
highest  dignity,  he  is  styled  patriarch  and  primate,  titles 
which  were  created  in  1716.  If  some  writers  are  to  be  be- 
lieTed,  the  clergy  are  not  irreproacliable,  but  on  the  contra- 
ry, shamefully  corrupt.  It  appears,  however,  that  within  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  the  manners  of  the  people  have  been 
improved,  and  tlio  national  character  of  the  Portuguese 
has  in  some  respects  been  changed  by  frequent  communi- 
cations with  foreigners.  They  are  no  longer  the  same 
people  that  violated  the  most  sacred  moral  obligations,  and 
observed  punctiliously  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  The 
soldiers  are  no  longer  like  those,  who  in  the  war  of  the 
Succession,  refused  to  march  until  St.  Antony,  the  patron 
of  Lisbon  was  appointed  their  general  by  Don  Pedro,  the 
king.     The  Portuguese  are  still  superstitious,  but  not  fa- 

Bourgoin,  in  his  Nouyeau  Voyage  en  Espagne,  (Paris  1797,  3  vols.  8vo.)  and 
Dumourier  in  the  Etat  present  du  Portugal,  estimate  the  number  in  holy  ordera 
at  200,000. 

M.  de  Laborde  made  the  number  amount  in  1808,  to  280,000. 

M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  in  his  Guide  du  Voyagcur  en  Espagne,  supposes  them 
equal  to  more  thao  200,000. 

*  The  above  number,  the  result  of  M.  Balbi^s  calculation  in  the  Statistique  du 
Portugal  is  not  below  the  truth,  and  we  believe  indeed  that  its  tendency  is  to 
diminish  rather  than  to  remain  stationary.  It  is  remarkable,  then,  that  the  same 
mistake  has  been  so  often  committed,  more  particulaily  as  from  the  number  of 
convent^  the  number  of  their  inmates  can  be  easily  calculated.  In  the  year 
1790,  according  to  the  geography  of  Stein,  there  were  418  convents  for  men,  and 
108  for  women*  It  is  known  that  the  mean  number  of  persons  for  each  convent 
is  sixteen,  therefore  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  in  the  same  year  the  total  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  all  the  convents  did  not  exceed  8416.  But  the  convents 
have  been  since  reduced  to  363 ;  thus  there  are  only  now  in  Portugal  6808 
monks  and  nuns.  If  the  number  of  those  employed  in  the  hospitals  be  estimat- 
ed at  loo,  and  it  is  not  more,  the  result  will  be  5908.  Portugal  contains  about 
4054  parishes  ;  supposing  five  priests  for  each  parish,  the  number  throughout 
the  kingdom  amounts  to  20,t70,  and  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
vents to  26,178.  Thus  it  appears  we  have  rather  exceeded  than  underrated 
tbeir  total  number  in  assuming  it  equal  to  29,000. 
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BOOK  natical.  Docile  to  the  voice  of  their  priests^  they  tolerated 
czzzviii  ^iiQ  inquisition,  but  condemned  the  excesses  of  that  revolt- 
""■""""■"^  ing  tribunal.  The  mildness  or  apathy  of  tlie  people  is  ap- 
parent even  in  political  commotions;  their  politeness  ex- 
tends from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  orders  of  society  ;  on- 
like  the  Spaniards,  they  are  friendly  disposed  towards  stran- 
gers, nor  is  it  in  that  respect  only  they  resemble  the  French, 
their  viiracityis  almost  as  great.  The  Portuguese  hare 
been  accused  of  indolence  and  vain-glory ;  the  peasants  in 
Estremadura  and  Alen-Tejo,  are  indeed  slothful  and  lazy, 
but  if  the  people  in  all  the  provinces  boast  of  their  nation, 
it  may  be  attributed  to  their  own  ignorance  and  to  the  im- 
portant part  which  their  ancestors  acted  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  since  the  time 
of  Link,*  that  the  Portuguese  are  perfidious  and  vindictive. 
There  is  either  something  worse  than  exaggeration  in  the 
assertion,  or  the  people  are  much  changed.  Although  it 
may  be  just  to  condemn  them  for  their  faults,  it  is  not  right 
to  conceal  their  good  qualities;  they  are  for  the  most  part 
much  attached  to  their  native  land,  disinterested  in  their 
friendships,  and  faithful  in  their  attachments.  According 
to  M.  Balbi,  an  impartial  and  judicious  observer,  the  people 
in  the  province  of  Mino  are  shrewd  and  industrious,  but 
impetuous  and  easily  excited ;  the  inhabitants  of  Tras-os- 
Montes  are  simple,  brave  and  active;  those  in  Bcira  are 
more  laborious,  but  less  polished  than  the  natives  of  Estre- 
madura :  the  Algarvians  on  the  other  hand  are  the  most 
lively  people  in  Portugal. 

The  portrait  of.  the  Portuguese  drawn  by  Du  Chatelet,f 
and  copied  by  modern  geographers,  is  any  thing  but  flat- 
tering. The  people,  says  that  writer,  are  of  a  swarthy 
complexion,  their  noses  are  short,  their  lips  thick ;  now  cer- 
tainly they  are  not  ofa  swarthy  complexion,neither  are  short 
noses  nor  thick  lips  characteristic  features.    They  have  the 

*  See  Bamer  kungen  aufeincr  Reise  durch  Frankreich,  Spanien  und  vorsug- 
licb.     Portugal  ISOO. 

t  The  work  entitled  Voyage  du  due  Du  Ghatelet  en  Portugal  avec  dee  notet 
de  Bourgoing,  (1798,  S  vols.  8vo.)  was  written  by  M.  Cormartin,  a  zealous  roy< 
alist  of  La  Vendee. 
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complexion  of  the  people  in  southern  Europe,  although  not     book 
of  a  tali  stature,  they  are  in  general  well  made  ;  deformed  exxxTiu 
persons  are  rarely  seen    amongst   them.    The  finest  and  "^-^■"" 
strongest  men  in  the  kingdom  are  those  in  the  provinces  of 
Mino,  Tras-os-Montesy  and  on  the  mountains  of  Estrella, 
they  have  generally  fair  complexions  and  light  or  chestnut 
hair  ;  in  the  other  provinces  black  is  the  prevailing  colour 
of  the  hair.      Long  black  hair,  a  fine  complexion,  large 
eyes  and  white  teeth  might  render  the  Portuguese  the  most 
attractive  women,  if  with  the  gaiety  of  the  French,  they 
united  the  dignity  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  vivacity  and  warm  imagination  which  distinguish  the  AmuM- 
Portogaese,  are  probably  the  causes  of  their  eagerness  after  °"° 
pleasure.  The  theatre,  music,  dancing,  processions,  bull 
fights,  in  short,  whatever  can  gratify  the  senses,  have  to 
them  irresistible  charms.  Their  lively  music  is  not  un- 
pleasing  to  strangers,  the  popular  songs,  accompanied  with 
the  guitar,  arc  light  and  graceful,  but  in  most  of  them  the 
words  are  too  licentious.  The  national  dance  or  the  Foffa 
is  so  lascivious  tliat  every  stranger  who  sees  it,  must  de- 
plore the  corruption  of  the  people,  and  regret  to  find  such 
exhibitions  permitted  not  only  in  the  country,  but  in  the 
heart  of  towns,  and  even  on  the  stage. 

The  Portuguese  language,  formed  from  that  of  the  an-  Language. 
cient  Turdetani  and  the  Latin,  was  once  like  other  Italic 
tongues,  a  barbarous   dialect ;  Arabic  words  were  intro- 
duced into  it  under  the  domination  of  the  Moors,  and  af- 
terwards French  vocables,  when  Count  Henry  of  Burgundy 
settled  in  Portugal  with  his  comrades.    It  acquired  greater 
regularity  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  ; 
in  the  sixteenth,  that  softness  and   energy  were  united, 
which  have  been  so  justly  admired  in  the  verses  of  Camoens. 
Since  the  same  period  the  Portuguese  language  has  dege- 
nerated ;  the  usurpation  of    the  throne  by  Philip  the  Se- 
cond hastened  its  decline.     Despotism   checked  the  flight 
or  genius,    and    repressed    the     utterence    of    generous 
thoughts,   servility    substituted   the  language   of  flattery 
for  that  of  truth,  thus  the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  lan- 
gaage  of   the   people    were  degraded.    The   Portuguese 
has  not  the  guttural  sounds  of  the  Spanish,  it  is  rich  and 
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BOOK  8onorou9|  but  the  fre^juency  of  nasal  terminations,  and  the 
cxxxviii  facility  with  which  the  words  of  other  languages  may  be 
"^""^"^  adopted,  weaken  its  harmony  ;  had  not  several  modern 
writers  proved  the  contrary,  it  might  be  supposed  from  the 
last  defect,  that  it  was  not  rich  in  vocables.^ 
Literature.  It  is  a  common  error  to  condemn  Portuguese  literature, 
because  it  liappens  to  be  little  known  in  Europe.  The 
country  has  produced  distinguished  men  in  many  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  Some  poets  since  the  time  of  Ca- 
moens  are  held  in  no  ordinary  celebrity  by  their  country- 
men ;  if  tiiose  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  dramatic 
rouse,  have  been  unable  to  raise  tlie  Portuguese  theatre  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  it  languishes,  it  must  be  admitted 
on  the  other  hand,  that  several  Lyric  poets  are  not  Un- 
worthy of  the  fame  which  lias  been  conferred  on  them. 
Citizens  became  legislators  during  the  last  political 
struggles,  and  althougli  the  mass  of  tlie  people  were  in- 
capable of  enjoying  the  wise  institutions  of  Don  Pedro, 
still  the  knowledge  diffused  among  the  higher  classes 
must  have  one  day  a  salutary  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  the  kingdom.  From  data,  which  we  believe  correct, 
it  appears  that  more  than  a  hundred  works  in  the  various 
departments  of  literature  and  science  are  published  every 
year  in  Portugal.f  The  number  is  certainly  greater 
than  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  intellectual  state  of 
the  people.  There  was  a  time  when  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  the  interest  excited  by  political  questions,  increased  the 
number  of  newspapers  to  more  than  thirty. 
Fine  arts.  The  low  state  of  the  fine  arts  may  be  attributed  to  the 
little  encouragement  afforded  either  by  the  wealthy  or  by 
government.  Music  is  the  only  one  in  which  any  of  the 
Portuguese  have  hitherto  become  eminent.  Many  facts 
are  not  wanting  to  prove  the  low  state  of  eduoation  among 
tlie  lower  orders ;  in  Spain,  indeed,  the  system  of  educa- 
tion is  much  worse;  with  that  exception,  however,  there  is 
perhaps  no  other  country  in  Europe  where  the  number  of 
scholars  relatively  to  the  schools  is  so  inconsiderable.  But 
the  ])Iaces  of  education  for  the  children  of  the  rich  or  pri- 

*  See  Atlas  etbnographique  du  Globe,  by  Ad.  Balbi. 
t  Essai  Statistique  du  Portugal. 
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vileged  classes  may  bear  a  comparison  Mitli  any  in  other  cxzznii 
coontries.     Scientific  instruction  is  committed  to  able  pro-  «' 

fessors»  and  the  labour  of  the  students  is  abridged  by  good 
elementary  worlds,  written  in  the  Portuguese  language. 

Since  the  year  1821,  the  time  in  which  the  form  of  go-  Govern* 
▼ernraent  was  changed,  Portugal  has  more  than  once  ex-  ""'"^ 
cited  the  attention  of  Europe.     The  constitution  by  which 
the  kgislative  power  was  committed  to  the  king  aiTd  the 
corte%  must  form  for  a  long  time  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  country.    But  a  real  national  representation  was  no 
innoration  in  tlie  state,  for  the  establishment  of  the  cortes 
dates  from  the  eighth  century^  or  from  the  foundation  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castille,  and  they  are  repeated** 
ly  mentioned  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Portuguese  monar* 
chy.     These  assemblies,  which  German  or  Gothic  princes 
formed  round  the  elective  throne,  were  composed  of  the 
great  proprietors  or  barons,  to  whom  the  right  of  conquest 
gave  that  of  constituting  themselves  into  a  national  body^ 
and  they  assumed  the  prerogative  of  restraining  the  power 
of  kings,  and  confining  it  within  due  limits  by  the  refusal 
of  subsidies.    With  the  military  nobility,  the  clergy  after* 
wards  united,  an  order  by  so  much  ttie  more  powerful,  as 
during  the  wars  against  the  Moors,  the  banner  of  the  cross 
became  the  banner  of  independence.    The  invasion  of  the 
Sueves  and  Visigoths  did  not  destroy  in  the  Spanish  Penin- 
sula the  duties  of  those  agents  whom  the  Romans  appointed 
in  the  great  towns,  for  they  still  exist  under  the  name  of 
frocuradores  ;  tliey  formed  the  third  class  of  members  that 
composed  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  cortes.  These  as8em«> 
blies  deliberated  on  the  laws,  and  regulated  the  imposts.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  them  to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives 
or  the  crown;  while  tlie  cortes  sat  at  Coimbra  in  1387  un- 
der tlie  reign  of  John  the  First,  the  deputies  of  the  town  her 
ing  averse  to  war  witli  Castillo,  the  king  informed  tl>em  that 
lie  would  conclude  a  peace,  or  continue  the  war  according 
to  the  advice  of  tlie  people.    Lastly,  they  exercised  an  au* 
thority  which  in  the  present  day  might  be  considered  revo^ 
lutiouary  in  some  countries,  for  in  a  period  of  69,5  years,  the 
Portuguese  cortes  elected  five  kings;  namely,  Alphonso  the 
First,  count  of  Portugal,  Alphonso  the  Third  after  the  d^^ 
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BOOK     position  of  iiis  brother  Sancho  the  Second  by  the  pope,  John 
cxxxviii  ^,j^  pjj^^  ^f^^^  ^1^^  extinction  of  the  lawful  branch  of  the 

Burgundian  dynasty,  John  the  Fourth  of  Braganza  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  Peter  the  Second  after 
Alphonso  the  Sixth  was  declared  incapable  of  reigning. 
Had  every  class  of  the  community  been  represented  in  the 
cortesy  and  had  it  been  made  imperative  on  the  sovereign  to 
convoke  such  assemblies,  the  people  need  not  have  envied 
the  English  constitution;  but  the  kings  of  Portugal  bave 
dispensed  with  them  since  the  year  1687.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  in  I82I9  when  a  new  constitution,  the 
work  of  a  new  cortes,  nominated  by  electors  chosen  from  all 
the  citizens,  established  a  representative  government,  equal, 
nay  superior  in  some  respects  to  any  of  the  same  sort  in 
Europe.  The  constitution  was  abolished  in  1823;  three 
years  afterwards,  Don  Pedro,  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  as- 
cended the  thrbne  of  Portugal,  and^ granted  his  subjects  a 
repi*esentative  government,  more  monarchical  in  its  tenden- 
cy than  the  former,  but  of  such  a  nature  as  to  satisfy  the 
enlightened  part  of  the  nation- 
Having  endeavoured  to  describe  the  moral  and  political 
state  of  the  Portuguese  people,  it  remains  for  us  to  mention 
the  principal  towns  and  others  which,  although  inferior  in 
the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  merit  the  notice  of  the  tra- 
veller or  historian.  The  statistical  tables  at  the  end  of  the 
present  chapter,  may  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  force 
and  resources  of  the  kingdom. 
Lisbon.  The  port  of  Lisbon,  from  the  magnificent  spectacle  which 

it  affords,  may  be  compared  to  any  in  Europe;  mariners 
consider  it  one  of  the  best  anchoring  places  in  the  world. 
It  is  defended  by  fort  Bugio,  situated  on  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  by  fort  Juliao  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  same  river.  The  town  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  on 
the  right  bank,  and  occupies  a  space  about  three  leagues  in 
length,  and  more  than  one  in  breadth.  The  large  bay  form- 
ed by  the  Tagus,  affords  only  a  narrow  and  dangerous  pass- 
age for  ships ;  indeed,  vessels  seldom  approach  it  without 
being  provided  with  experienced  pilots,  a  precaution  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  bar  which  its  waters  form  against 
the  ocean. 
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It  might  be  supposed  from  the  sight  of  this  large  capital,     book 
that  it  contained  many  more  inhabitants  than  it  really  does,  oxxxyiii 
but  it  is  well  known  that  the  population  docs  not  exceed 
260,000  souls.    It  is  divided  into  two  towns,  the  Hrst  or  p°p"^«'^°»- 
the  old  Is  formed   by  many  tortuous,   narrow  and  dirty 
streets,  which  were  not  injured  during  the  great  calamity 
in  the  year  1775;  the  streets  in  the  new  town  are  broad 
and  straight,  and  their  number  is  daily  increasing.     The 
number  of  streets  in  both  the  towns  amounts  to  566 ;  there 
are    besides  60  squares,  only  twelve  of  wbfch    merit  the 
name.    The  two  most  remarkable  are  the  Praca  do  Com- 
memOf    and  the  Fraca   do   Eocio;    the  first  is  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  Tagus,  and  adorned  with  fine  edifices, 
such  as  the   treasury,  the  custom-house,  the  India-house, 
the  admiralty,  the  royal  library  and  other  buildings  that 
are  not  yet  finished.     The  other  or  the  Praca  do  RociOf 
Is  smaller  than  the  last;  it  is  situated  near  the  court  of  the 
Inquisition,  in  which  are  now  contained  the  offices  of  the 
di&rent  ministers,  and  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office.    If  Buildings. 
the  royal  palace  in  the  suburbs  of  Ajuda  was  completed  ac- 
cording to  its  original  plan,  it  might  be  doubtful  that  there 
was  another  in  Europe  of  so  large  a  size.    The  king  of 
Portugal  possesses  two  other  residences  in  Lisbon,  the  pa- 
lace of  Bempostaf  in  which  he  gives  audience,  and  tb^t  of 
JfiteesndadeSf  now  set  apart  for  foreign  princes.    The  other 
buildings  are  the  naval  arsenal,  the  palace  of  CalhariZf  now 
the  place  in  which  the  academy  of  sciences  hold  their  meet- 
ings, and  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos,  which  in  point  of  size 
at  least,  may  be  compared  with  the  secondary  theatres  in  the 
Italian  towns.    The  principal  churches  are  the  cathedral  or 
BasUica  de  Santa  Maria,  an  old  edifice  that  was  repaired 
after  the  last  earthquake,  the  church  belonging  to  the  con- 
vent of  Jesus,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its  dome,  per- 
haps the  finest  modern  building  in  Lisbon,  and  lastly,  the 
church  of  the  martyrs,  a  monument  to  the  glory  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, erected  at  the  place  where  Alphonso  the  First  de- 
feated the  Moors. 

Lisbon  posisesses  several  useful  institutions,  but  the  first 
in  point  of  importance  is  the  naval  observatory,  an  esta- 
blishment which  has  contributed  to   the  advancement   of 
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BOOK  celestial  physics.  Some  of  the  others  are  the  royal 
€zxzviii  nai'al  schooli  the  academies  of  naval  architecture,  for- 
tification,  artillery  and  drawing,  the  school  of  sculpture, 
and  the  college  of  surgery.  We  may  also  mention  the 
commercial  school,  the  royal  military  college,  and  an  insti- 
tution dependent  on  the  monastery  of  8U  Vincent  de  Faro, 
where  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  geometry,  phy- 
sics and  philosophy  are  taught.  I'here  are,  besides  these, 
a  royal  school  of  physics  and  drawing,  in  which  the  course 
of  instruction  lasts  five  years,  and  a  musical  seminary  {8er 
miiiario  Musical)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  conspo- 
sition  and  also  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  semi- 
naries connected  with  religion  are  tlie  royal  college  of 
St.  Patrick,  a  place  of  education  for  Irish  missionaries,  the 
royal  college  of  catcclinmcns,  founded  in  1579  for  the  in- 
struction of  converted  infidels  in  the  principles  and  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  St.  Antony's  and  St.  Peter's  schools  for  or- 
phans and  poor  children,  and  other  institutions  of  the  same 
nature  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy  or  the  different  mo- 
nasteries. 
IScientifie  Tlie  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Lisbon,  holds  the  first 
toititutions  ^^^^^^  among  the  scientific  institutions  in  ti^e  kingdom.  A 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  national  industry  has 
lately  been  established  in  the  town.  It  possesses  also  pub- 
lic libraries,  a  botanical  garden,  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  different  scientific  collections,  which  are  much 
inferior  to  others  of  the  same  kind  in  the  principal  capitals 
of  Europe. 
l»oiic#»  It  is  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years  that  persons 

were  not  safe  on  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  murders  were  com* 
mitted  in  open  day,  and  murderers  found  protection  by  fly- 
ing into  the  sanctuary ;  at  night  passengers  were  stopped 
by  soldiers  who  demanded  charity,  and  took  by  force  the 
money  which  any  ventured  to  refuse.    There  were  then  no 
patroles,  no  police  to  check  these  disorders;  now  that  the 
best  means  are  employed  to  ensure  the  public  safety,  mur- 
ders and  even  thefts  have  become  very  rare. 
^*^h^        No  edifice  in  Lisbon  can  be  compared  with  the  aqueduct 
of  Ltoboo.    t>f  Bemfica  {agoas  ftvres),  by  which  the  water  that  the  in- 
«f  Oeniiau  ***^'*t***^8  consume,  is  conveyed  into  the  city.    It  has  been 
/ 
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conridered  the  most  magoiflcent  work  that  has  been  eze«  book 
coted  in  modern  times,  and  it  is  not  certainly  inrerior  to  ^^^^^i" 
any  ancient  work:  of  the  same  I^ind.  The  length  of  the  """""'"' 
aqaedoct  exceeds  56,380  feet,  the  largest  arch  is  equal  to 
206  in  height,  and  the  opening  or  breadth  to  100.  The 
country  round  Lisbon  is  not  only  agreeable  from  the 
fine  sites  in  diflTerent  directions,  historical  recollections 
are  connected  with  it.  Oeiras,  the  country  seat  given 
by  King  Joseph  to  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  was  inhabit- 
ed by  the  same  monarch  in  1775,  and  the  minister  availed 
himself  of  his  temporary  residence  to  change  a  village-fair 
into  one  of  a  different  kind,  M'ere  the  products  of  Portu- 
gaeee  industry  are  now  exhibited,  an  ingenious  idea,  that 
has  been  imitated  elsewhere,  and  has  excited  a  salutary  em- 
ulation in  other  countries,  particularly  in  France.  Cintra 
is  celebrated  for  the  capitulation  in  virtue  of  which,  the 
French  army  left  Portugal  In  1808.  Mafra  on  the 
western  side  of  the  chain  connected  with  Monte  Junto,  is 
remarkable  for  the  convent,  church  and  palace,  built  by 
John  the  Fifth  in  order  to  fulfil  the  vow  which  he  had  taken 
before  the  birth  of  his  son.  These  three  buildings,  the 
work  of  a  foreign  architect,  and  embellished  by  painters 
and  sculptors  of  different  nations,  form  periia|M3,  the  finest 
edifice  in  the  kingdom.  Loires  at  three  leagues  from  Lis- 
bon, is  well  known  for  its  plantations,  which  yield  the 
best  oranges  in  Portugal.  Campo  Grande  is  a  place  of 
resort  for  the  Portuguese  nobility,  it  stands  on  a  plain  sur- 
rounded with  gardens  and  trees,  where  in  the  summer 
season,  the  court  and  the  nobles  display  tlieir  equipages. 
The  different  places  that  have  been  mentioned,  are  not 
privileged  towns  (citode^),  but  burghs  or  small  towns 
without  municipalities  {villas). 

Few  other  towns  of  any  importance  are  situated  in  the  other 
restof£sti*emadura.  Leiria,  however  may  be  mentioned,  '^°^"'- 
it  is  not  far  from  the  palace  of  King  Denys,  on  whom  the 
Portuguese  confered  the  title  of  Great.  The  convent 
built  by  John  the  First,  a  noble  monument  of  Normano- 
Gothic  architecture,  serves  to  adorn  the  burgh  of  Bataiha; 
within  the  same  building  may  be  seen  the  mausoleum  of  its 
founder,  and  several  dirty  chajiels  destined  for  the  sepul- 
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BOOK     chres  of  kinga.    The  large  burgh  of  Santarem  boilt  on  a 
cxzxTiii  iijii^  nn  j  defended  by  an  old  /ortress,  was  long  the  residence 
""""""""*  of  the  Portuguese  sovereigns.    Lastlj,  SetubaU    althongb 
it  does  not  possess  the  rank  of  a  city,  may  he  considered 
an  important  town.    Some  antiquaries  suppose  that  Trejaf 
a  headland  at  a^hort  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sado, 
where  several  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered, 
was  the  site  of  a  Phenician  colony. 
Provinctof      Coimbra  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Beira,  on  a  hill 
knbra'.  ^^'  ^^^^^^  Commands  the  Mondego.    The  interior  of  the  town 
may  be  said  to  he  as  dismal  as  the  neighbouring  country 
is  agreeable.    It  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
under   the    Romans,  the  Alani  and  the  Moors;  it  is  the 
capital  of  the  province,  the  public  buildings,  the  noniber 
of  useful  institutions,  together  with  the  celebrity  of  the  uni- 
versity, render  it  not  unworthy  of  its  title.    The  small  town 
of  Aveiro  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vouga,  is  beginning  to  recover 
the  maritime  importance  which  it  seemed  to  have  for  ever 
lost.    The  ancient  city  of  Yiseu,  situated  on  the  mountains 
from  which  the  Mondego  takes  its  source,  is  the  residence 
of  a  bishop,' and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cloth 
and  jewellery.    Lamego  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  province,  in  a  fruitful  district  between  Mount  Penude 
and  the  river  Duero.    It  was  there  that  the  cortea  met  in 
1144,  and  the  same  assembly  established  a  constitution  by 
which  the  royal  authority  was  confined  within  due  limits,^ — 
that  constitution  Alphonso  the  First  swore  to  maintain. 
Province  of     The  pi*ovince  of  Entre  Douro  e  Mino  is  smaller  than 
ixMBMino"'  cither  of  the  two  last;  Braga  or  the  metropolis  stands  on 
a  height  between  the  Cavado  and  the  Deste.    The  princi- 
pal buildings  are  the  archbishop's   palace,  the   seminary 
and  the  cathedral ;  there  are  besides  several  imposing  re- 
mains of  Roman  grandeur.    Porto  or  Oporto,  the  second 
town  in  the  kingdom,  rises  on  a  magnificent  site  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Duero,  on  two  hills  called  the  8e  and  the 
Vichria.    It  consists  of  the  low  and  high  town ;  it  is  di- 
vided into  five  quarters,  two  of  which  are   encompassed 
with  a  wall  thirty  feet  in  height,  the  three  others  are  open. 
Several  large  squares,  fine  churches,  different  public  build- 
ings, such  as  the  court  of  appeal,  the  town-house,  the  dio- 
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C6M1I    palace,   the  royal   hospitals  and  extensive   store-     book 
bouses  are  the  ornaments    of  the  commercial  city,    Gri-  ^^^^^'" 
maraensy  an  industrious  towni  was  iji  ancient  times  the  ca-  """''""*" 
pital  of  the  kingdom. 

Miranda,  formerly  Canibeium  Lubicanarumf  a  small  tTs-o!^^^ 
episcopal  city,  is  the  chief  town  in  Tras^os-Montes.  Mon-  Mootes. 
corvo,  the  ancient  Forum  JAirhasorunit  is  ill  built,  but  con- 
tains twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  last  town.  Braganza 
or  Bragan9a,  the  ancient  Brigantiumf  rises  in  the  midst  of 
a  fruitful  plain.  It  was  within  its  walls  that  Don  Pedro, 
the  Justiciary  married  secretly  the  unfortunate  Ines  de 
Castro.  Chaves  is  built  on  a  height  near  the  Tamega, 
which  flows  under  a  bridge  of  eighteen  arches,  built  by 
Trajan ;  the  place  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans for  its  mineral  waters,  which  they  called  JiqwB  FlavM 
Twrodorum. 

Alen-Tejo  is  not  less  mountainous  than  Beira,  although  i'rovince  of 
more  extensive,  it  is  three  times  less  populous,  and  being     ^^    ^^  * 
the  poorest  province  in  the  kingdom,  it  may  be  readily 
supposed  that  it  does  not  contain  many  important  towns. 
Evora,  the  capital  and  the  chief  town  in  the  diocess  of  an 
archbishop,  is  styled  the  second  city   in  Portugal.    The 
population,  it  is  true,  does  not  exceed  ten  thousand  souls, 
iMit  the  Tain  title  has  been  conferred  on  it,  because  several 
kings  made  it  the  place  of  their  residence.    It  is  situated 
on  a  height  in  the  chain  which  forms  the  continuation  of 
the  Serra  de  Estremos.    The  ancient  names  of  Ebara  and 
Ctnali$9  as  Pliny  calls  it,  announced  its  prosperity.    Flat- 
tery induced  the  municipal  magistrates  to  give  it  the  name 
o( LiberaUtas  Julia.     The  imperial  liberality  consisted  in 
building  monuments  with  part  of  the  gold  that  was  exacted 
from  the  conquered  countries,  the  remains  of  some  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  Evora.     The  aqueduct  attributed  to  Quintus 
Sertorius  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  state  of  preservation. 
A  ciipular  monument  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  re- 
sembles in  the  elegance  of  its  proportions,  the   Lantern  of 
Demosthenes  at  Athens.    Most  of  the  antiquities  discover- 
ed at  B^a,   have  been  collected  in  a  museum.    Estremos 
carries  on  a  trade  in  pottery  and  earthen  vases  of  a  par- 
ticular kind,  so  fiorous  that  they  are  used  for  lowering  the 
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BOOK     temperature  of  water  by  promoting  evaporation.    The  an- 
cxxxvni.  ^jg^^  ^Q^,^  Qf  Eivas,  the  strongest  place  in  Portugal,  rises 
on  a  steep  hill  at  two  leagues  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Guadiana.     Some  remains  of  antiquity  arc  still  to  be  ob« 
served  in  Beja,  the  ancient  Pax  Julia,  a  town  built  by  the 
Romans. 
Province  of      Algarva,  a  small  province  which  tlie  Portuguese  sove- 
^  "^*     reigns  have  denominated  a   kingdom,  contains  only  four 
towns  worthy  of  notice.    Faro,  the  capital,  a  well  built  city 
with  a  harbour  at  tlie  mouth  of  the   Valformosa,  exports  a 
great   quantity   of   oranges    and  other  fruits.     Tavira  is 
situated  on  the  coast  at  eight  leagues  eastwards  from  Faro, 
it  is  almost  wholly  peopled  by  fishermen.     Yilla  Nova  de 
Portimao  is  a  small  but  well-frequented  sea-port  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  leagues  to  the  west  of  Faro.     Lagos  in  the 
middle  of  a  fruitful  district,  possesses  a  harbour  which  ac- 
cording to  tradition  was  dug  by  the  Carthaginians.     Sagre 
owes  its  name  to  the  Sacrum  Promontoriunh  now  Cape  St. 
Vincent.     Lastly,  we  may  mention  the  small  town  of  Mon« 
chiqne  on  the  Sierra  of  the  same  name;  its  romantic  situ-* 
ation  and  medicinal  springs  have  of  late  years  rendered  it 
a  place  of  resort* 
Portuguese      The  Portuguese  foreign  possessions  are  the  Archipelago 
poMCMions  of  the  Azores,  the  province  of  Madeira,  including  Madeira, 
Porto  Santo  and  other  neighbouring  islands.    It  possesses 
besides  the  province  of  Cape  Yerd,  or  the  islands  St.  Jago, 
Forgo-Brava,  San  Nicolao,  Santo  Antao,  Boavista,  Mayo, 
San  Vicente,  Sal  and  Santa  Luzia.    The  principal  places 
in    the    Portuguese    colony    of  Scnegambia,  are  Cacheoy 
Bissao,   Geba,    Farim    and    Zeguichor.    The  kingdom  of 
Angola  and  Congo  is  another  settlement  belonging  to  the 
same  people,  it  comprehends  Angola  and  several  other  sta* 
tions.    Prince's  island  and   the  island  of  St.  Thomas  form 
a  small   province.    The  province  of  Mosambique  contains 
several  important  factories.    The  Portuguese  possessions 
in  Asia  are  the  viceroyalty  of  India,  of  which  Goa'  is  the 
capital,  the  province  of  Salsete  and  Bardez,  the  govern* 
mcntof  Damao  and  Diu,  and  the  factories  of  Surate  and 
Macao    on  the   coast    of  Malabar,  the  island  of  TimoFj 
Adomera  and  Oende  Menor  in  Oceana. 
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These  insignificant  remains  of  the  Portuguese  power,  and  book 
the  rising  empire  of  Brazil,  of  which  the  independence  was  cxxxvin 
rather  an  advantage  than  a  calamity  to  tlie  mother  country, 
serve  to  maintain  the  commerce  of  Portugal.  The  imports  of  Portugal 
which  it  sends  into  the  same  countries,  amount  in  value  to 
L.3,625,000,  and  the  articles  it  derives  from  them  exceed 
L.39000,000.  The  imports  from  other  countries  may  he  es- 
timated at  L.3,87  5,000,  and  the  exports  at  L.3,000,000.  As 
it  possesses  comparatively  few  commercial  resources  in  its 
agriculture,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  products  of  manu- 
facturing industry  form  a  considerable  item  in  the  sums  now 
specified.  It  is  in  reality  not  so  poor  in  such  products  as 
some  political  economists  have  supposed.  No  comparison 
can  be  made  between  its  manufactures  and  those  of  more  in- 
dustrious states ;  but  if,  notwithstanding  iho  privileges  En- 
gland enjoys,  the  Portuguese  have  been  able  to  compete  with 
the  English  in  difierent  manufactures,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  industry  cannot  be  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  on  the  contrary, 
judicious  encouragement  and  a  better  system  of  policy  are 
only  wanting  to  bring  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The 
reader  may  form  a  tolerably  correct  opinion  of  the  sources 
of  Portuguese  wealth  from  the  following  tables. 
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STATISTICAL    TABLES. 

PORTUGAL. 
Populatim  of  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns.* 

PROVINCE    OF   ESTRRMADURA. 

Divided  into  eleven  Comarcas  or  JDistricts. 

Lisbon,  the  capital,  260,000 

Torres  Vedras,  V.  3,400 

Cafltanheirn,  V.  700 

Villa  Franca,  V.  4,600 

Alemquer,  V.  2,600 

Chamusca,  V.  3,000 

Ciutra,  V.  3,700 

Leiria,  C.  2,000 

Pombal,  V.  4,800 

Alcobaca,  V.  1,300 

Thomar,  V.  3,700 

Sardoal,  V.  3,300 

Abrantes,  V.  4,900 

Ourem,  V.  3,100 

Chao  da  Couce,  V.  1|300 

Santarem,  V.  7,800 

Torres  Novas,  V.  -  4,200 

Setubal,  V.  14,800 

Cezimbra,  V.  4,200 

Almada,  V.  4,200 

Aldea-Gallega,  V.  3,500 

PROVINCE    or    BEIRA. 

Divided  into  eleven  Comareaa. 

Coimbra,  chief  town,  15,200 

Miranda  da  Corvo,  V.  3,900 

Figueira  or  Figueira  da  Foz,  V.  6,400 

Louzaa,  V.  3,100 

Penella,  V.  3,500 

Arganil,  V.  1,700 

Aveiro,  C.  4,100 

Mira,  V.  6,000 

*  The  cities  or  cilndes  are  denoted  by  ibe  letter  C,  the  burghs  or  villas  by  V. 
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llhavo,  V. 

7,300 
3,700 

Sousa,  V. 

Feira,  V. 

1,G00 

Ovar,  V. 

10,400 

Viseu,  C. 

9,200 

Lamego,  C. 

8,900 

Arouca;  V. 

5,500 

Sao  Martinbo  dos  Mouros,  V. 

4,800 

Paiva,  V. 

6,600 

Piobel,  C. 

1,700 

Trancoso,  V. 

1,200 

Guarda,  C. 

2,400 

CovilLao,  V. 

6,400 

Lin  bares,  V. 

fiOO       ' 

Castello  Branco, 

V. 

5,700 

PRO Yi  vex  or  Miiro  o&  eitt&x  Douao  b  mivo. 


Divided  %ni9  seven  ComarcoA, 


Braga,  cbief  town, 

14,400 

Prado,  V. 

6,500 

Porto,  or  Oporto,  C. 

70,000 

San  Joao  da  Foz,  V« 

3,300 

Pavoa  da  Varzim,  V« 

5,700 

Pedrozo,  V. 

3,500 

Penafiel  da  Soufui  or  Arri£aa«|  C. 

2,300 

Orimaraens,  V. 

6,100 

Viana,  V. 

8,000 

Barcellos,  V. 

3,900 

ViUa  do  Conde,  V. 

3,100 

Eixo,  y. 

3,100 

Valen9a, 

1,600 

paoviNCB  or  tras-os  montes. 

Divided  inio  four  ComareoM, 

Miranda,  cbief  town,  500 

Moncorvo,  V.  1,600 

Villa  Real,  V.  4,000 

Braganza,  C.  3,700 

Chavea,'V.  5,200 
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PROVINCE    OF    ALEN-TEJO. 


Divided  into  eight  Comareas. 


Evora,  chief  town, 
Eslremoz,  V. 
Beja,  C. 
Monra,  V. 
Sepra,  V. 
Ourique,  V. 
Villa  Vicosa,  V. 
Borba,  V. 
Elvas,  C. 
Compo  Maior,  V. 
Portalegre,  C. 
Castello  lie  Vide,  V. 
Crato,  V. 
Sertao,  V. 
Aviz,  V, 


10,000 
5,500 
5,400 
3,800 
4,600 
2,400 
3,500 
3,400 

10,000 
4,500 
6,100 
5,700 
1,200 
3,300 
1,400 


KtNGUOM   or    ALGARTA. 


Divided  into  three  Comaretu. 


Faro,  metropolis, 

8,400 

Lagoa  or  Alagoa,  V. 

3,000 

Tavira,  C. 

8,600 

LouI6,  V. 

8,200 

Lagos,  C. 

6,800 

Villa  Nova  da  Portinao,  V. 

3,200 

Population  of  the  Portuguese  Provinces  in  1826,  according  to  their 

surface. 


Surface  in 

Inhabitanta  for  ere*; 

ProTincea. 

square  leagues. 

Population. 

eqoare  leafoe. 

Mi  no. 

375 

810,000 

2,160 

Tras-os-Montes, 

531 

285,000 

536 

Beira, 

1,125 

940,000 

836 

Estremadura, 

1,297 

745,000 

574 

Alen-Tejo, 

1,344 

330,800 

245 

Algarvn, 

250 

104,000 

416 

4,922 


3,214,000 


653* 


'*  T\venty>five  of  these  leagues  are  equal  to  a  degree^  consequently  each  of 
them  is  equal  to  2  J.  2-5  geographical  miles. 

t  If  the  rest  of  Portugal  were  as  populous  as  the  province  of  Miiio,  it  laight 
contain  10,591,520  inhabitants. 
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MONASTERIES. 


Military  orders,  monks,  regular  and  secular 

canons,  29 

Mendicant  orders,  167 

Endowed  mendicants  155 

Missionaries,  9 
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Monki. 

Rcyeaue. 

1,160 

L.87,600 

2,350 

54,000 

2,070 

65,000 

180 

3,000 

360        5,760 
Produce  of  the  Land  belonging  to  the  above  Convents, 


160,100 


Wheat, 

Identy  second  crop, 

Barley, 

Leguminous  plants. 


AlquelrM  or  Quarter*. 

62,600  or  4,410 
43,800  or  2,086 
23,900  or  1,138 

1,100  or   50 


AlmndM  or  Hogsheads. 

Wine,  30,000  or  2,062 

Oil,  16,000  or  1,412 

Estimated  value  of  these  products,  L.30,000. 

Convents  for  Women, 


Convents  of  different  orders. 

126 

Convents  of  Recalhimentos  (hospitals) 

12 

Professed  nuns, 

2,725 

Commandadeiras  (retired  sisters) 

162 

Novices, 

55 

Seigas  (sisters) 

151 

Senhoras  seculares  (secular  ladies) 

164 

Educandas  (pupils) 

739 

Creadas  (domestics) 

^ 

1,907 

Total  number  of  convents,  138 

Revenue,  L.188,750. 


5,903 


Produce  of  the  Lands  bdonging  to  the  above  Orders 

▲Iqueires  or  Quarters 
Wheat,  49,500  or  2,360 

Barley,  33,000  or  1,590 

▲Imudes  or  Hogs&eads. 

Wine,  3,900  or  246 

Oil,  6,300  or  433 

Estimated  value  of  other  products,  L.2,605. 
Estimated  value  of  all  the  land  produce,  L.15,105. 
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cxxxviiT  y^j^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^i^  Population  of  Portugal  in  1826,  according 

to  their  conditions  and  employments. 


Secular  clerg}', 
Regular  Idem, 

Persons  employed  hf  government. 
Magistrates,  advocates,  notaries,  bailif!s, 
Persons  employed  in  the  hospitals, 

Teachers  of  different  sciences  and  arts, 

Schoolmasters, 

Students  of  divinity  under  sixteen  years  of  age 

Physicians,  surgeons,  and  druggists, 

Artists, 

Proprietors  and  rentholders, 

Merchants  and  retailers, 

Muleteers^  wagoners,  couriers,  &c. 

Sailors  and  fishermen, 

Peasants  •^V:  proprietors  cultivating  their  own  lands 

Farmers  and  peasants  cultivating  lands  on  lease. 

Day  labourers, 

Shepherds  and  other  farm  servants, 

Masters  and  workmen  in  vegetable  substances. 
Idem  Idem  animal  substance, 

Idepn  Idem  mineral  substances. 

Idem  Idem  different  substances, 

House  servants,  valets,  &c. 

Individuals  not  claijsed. 

Prisoners  and  persons  condemned  to  labour. 

Military  and  naval  force. 

Total  number, 


30,000? 
17,500  \ 

10,250 

9,500 

850 

350^ 
1,850 
3,100  y 
5,700 
1,000  J 

8,500  > 

3,100  V 

18,700  > 

120,000  ^ 

1«9,809  I 

268,750  ( 

43,750  J 

57,800  ^ 

80,000 

18,000 

7,750  J 
58,750  ] 
56,200  I 

1,850  t 
35,000  J 


47,500 
20,000 


12,050 

75,000 
30,300 

€01,500 


.     204,200 


116,600 


1,142,950 


ShlpioftbeUn*. 
4 


Portuguese  JStavy  in  1821. 

FrigatM.  Sloops.  BrifB. 

11  7  6 


Chanwa  or  IVaiwportB. 


Value  of  the  articles  manufactured  in  Portugal,  and  exported  to  Brazil 


Cotton  stufik, 

Woollen, 

Silk, 

Gold  and  silver, 

Linens,  &c. 

Different  articles, 


and  the  colonies  in  1819. 

Value  In  rela. 

456,269,660 
40,615,660 

250,443,415 

72,218,860 

9,813,680 

413,401,141 


InL.  a. 

118,818     2 

10,577 
65,440 
18,807 
2,555    3 
107,656  11 


Sum  Total, 


1,242,762,416    L.423,853  16 
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Aii9&er  o/*  Students  and  Pupils  in  the  different  Schools  and  Colleges 

in  1820. 
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University  and  Royal  College  at  Coimbra,  1,604 

All  the  schools  under  the  directory  of  studies,  29,684 

Naval  and  commercial  academy  at  Oporto,  315 

Commercial  academy  at  Lisbon,  151 

Marine  academy,  300 

Marine  observatory,  60 

Royal  school  of  naval  architecture,  15 

of  fortification,  artillery  and  drawing,  100 

military  college,  200 

college  of  surgery,  360 

Schools  under  the  monastery  of  St.  Vincent  da  Foro,  242 

Royal  schools  under  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  200 

Schools  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  155 

Arabic  school,  2 

Royal  college  of  St.  Antony  and  St.  Peter,  50 

Royal  school  of  drawing  and  civil  architecture,  20 

Royal  school  of  sculpture,  6 

Musical  seminary,  15 

Gratuitous  school  for  the  dumb,  21 

Military  school,  into  which  private  soldiers  are  admitted,  4,000 

37,500 


PUBLIC    LIBRARIES. 


Lisbon,  royal  library, 

85,000  volumes. 

library  of  Jesus, 

32,000 

of  St.  Francisco, 

20,000 

of  St.  Vincent  da  Fora, 

22,000 

of  Necessidades, 

28,000 

Coimbra, 

of  the  University, 

38,000 

of  Santa  Cruz, 

36,000 

Porto. 

of  the  Diocess, 

32,000 

Tibaens, 

25,000 

Evora, 

FINAlfCE. 

20,000 

R«TeniM. 

NaUonal  Debt. 

L.  2,250,000 

L.6,670,000 
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Europe  continued. — Spanish  Peninsula.     IXngdom  of  Spain. 

BOOK  Pelagius  raised  the  standai*d  or  the  crossi  and  past  the 

CXXXIX.    moantaiiis  in  Asturia  to  rescue  some  portion  of  Spain  from 

the  Moorish  yoke.     The  example  of  patriotic  devotedness 

iheSpanfsh  ^^^  imitated  by  other  ciiiefs,  and  the  districts  restored  to 
monarchy.  Christianity  and  independence,  were  erected  into  petty 
kingdoms.  Although  all  of  them  were  united  under  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  the  diflTerent  crowns  retained  their  titles, 
geographical  limits,  as  well  as  certain  privileges  which  serve 
to  recall  the  glorious  epoch  of  their  origin,  and  to  account 
for  the  ancient  division  of  Spain  into  fourteen  principal  pro- 
vinces, still  denominated  kingdoms,  and  subdivided  into 
smaller  provinces. 

The  superficial  extent  of  Spain,  and  the  limits  hy  which 
it  is  separated  from  Portugal  have  been  already  mentioned; 
but  the  amount  of  its  population  has  not  been  stated ;  noth- 
ing has  liithcrto  been  said  of  the  inhabitants,  their  resour- 
ces, commerce,  in  short,  of  whatever  constitutes  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  nation. 
Population  According  to  the  latest  work  published  in  Spain,*  the  po- 
of Spam,  puiation  of  the  country  together  with  that  of  the  Baleares 
amounted  in  1826  to  13,902,284  individuals,  including  the 
clergy,  the  naval  and  military  forces,  mendicants,  prisoners 

*  Diccionario  Geografico  e  Siatistico  de  Espagna  y  Portugal  by  Don  Sebas- 
tian de  Minano. 
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and  the  people  in  ^ork-houses  orliospitals.  But  it  is  a  hope-     book 
less  task  to  ascertain  the  nambcr  of  inhabitants  in  Spain,   cxxxix. 
the  elements  on  which  the  calculation  depends,  are  wanting,  '  ' ' 

for  the  registers,  it  is  well  known,  are  very  inaccurately 
kept  by  the  curates.  The  number  of  ecclesiastics,  although 
many  convents  were  destroyed  when  the  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  or  from  the  year  1808  to  1814,  is  near? 
ly  equal  to  150,000  individuals. 

The  Catholic  religion  is  the  only  one  acknowlMged  in  Religion, 
the  country ;  the  dignitaries  are  the  arclibishop  of  Toledo, 
also  entitled  primate  of  Spain,  eight  archbishops  and  fifty- 
one  bishops.  There  arc  besides  sixty-one  cathedral  and 
a  hundred  and  fourteen  collegiate  churches,  of  which  the 
canons  and  abbots  arc  vested  witli  almost  episcopal  autlio* 
rity. 

To  judge  correctly  of  the  physical  and  moral  character  Physical 
of  the  Spaniards,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  different  "haraTter^ 
provinces.  If  it  may  be  so  said  the  shades  are  better  de-  <»f'hj  Spa- 
fined  in  each  Spanish  province  than  in  other  European 
kingdoms^  because  the  low  state  of  industry,  the  want  of 
roads,  and  the  natural  barriers  that  separate  states,  are  so 
many  obstacles  to  that  frequent  intercourse  and  communi- 
cation which  diffuse  a  uniform  character  over  a  whole 
population.  Thus  he  who  crosses  Spain  in  different  direc- 
tions, cannot  fail  to  observe  the  light  and  graceful  forms 
of  the  Biscayans,  the  lofty  stature  of  the  Gallicians  and 
Catalonians,  the  dark  complexions  of  the  Estremadurans, 
the  strength  of  the  Castillians,  and  the  pale  complexions  of 
the  Murcians.  The  women  are,  in  general,  graceful  and 
well  made ;  if  their  beauty  has  been  much  commended,  it 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  their  animated  and  expres- 
sive features.  Differences  not  less  obvious  are  observable 
in  tlie  moral  ciiaracter  of  t1ie  people  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces. The  Biscayans  are  haughty,  irascible,  passionate,* 
the  Gallicians  are  melancholy  and  unsocial,  but  laborious 
and  brave,  the  Catalonians  are  impetuous  and  indocile,  the 
inhabitants  of  Arragon  are  devoted  to  their  country,  and  at- 
tached to  its  ancient  customs;  the  Castillians  are  grave  an4 

*  Laborde,  Unirvrsaria  de  TEspagne,  tom.  y, 
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proud,  the  Estremailurans  indolent  and  vain ;  tbc  Andalu- 
sians  may  be  remarked  for  their  arrogance,  they  liave  been 
called  the  Gascons  of  Spain ;  the  Murcians  are  slow  and 
dully  the  most  ignorant  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  sus- 
picinus  people  in  the  Peninsula ;  the  Valencians,  on  the  oth- 
er handy  are  gay  and  inconstant,  ingenuous  and  industrious. 
As  to  the  people  generally,*  the  most  marked  traits  in  the 
Spanish  character  are  circumspection,  pride,  honesty, 
great  patience  and  resolution  in  their  undertakings,  and  an 
aversion  to  every  improvement  unless  its  utility  be  very  ap- 
parent. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  penetration  and  perseverance 
of  the  Spaniards  that  they  would  have  excelled  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  exact  sciences,  but  the  impulse  given  to  natural 
philosophy  was  checked  by  the  inquisition.  Thus,  the  road 
was  shut  to  tlie  most  attractive  departments  of  knowledge, 
and  the  brilliant  imagination  of  the  people  exhausted  itself 
in  the  culture  of  letters.  The  most  ancient  romances  form 
part  of  Spanish  literature ;  at  an  early  period  it  consisted 
principally  of  such  works  and  the  national  songs  recording 
the  great  aclncvcments  of  the  Cid.  The  Spanish  language 
is  expressive  and  harmonious,  although  several  guttural 
words  have  been  imported  from  the  Arabic.  It  may  be  di- 
vided into  five  dialects  ;  the  most  ancient  is  still  spoken  in 
the  kingdom  of  Leon  and  Castille,  but  the  dialect  of  Toledo 
is  the  most  pure  and  the  one  most  generally  used  since  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Fifth*  The  same  dialect  has  been  im« 
mortalized  by  the  inimitable  Cervantes,  by  Quev4!do,  who 
to  the  graces  of  art  unites  the  sublimity  of  genius,  by  Gue- 
vara, from  whom  Le  Sage  has  taken  his  tales,f  by  Lopez 
de  Vega,  the  author  of  1300  plays,  and  by  the  celebrated 
Calderone,  whose  comedies  have  formed  the  groundwork  of 
a  thousand  others. 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  science;  indeed  it  is 
only  possible  to  mention  a  few  learned  lawyers,  well  in- 
formed physicians,  laborious  botanists  and  uselessly  pro- 
found theologians.     Spain  has  made  greater  advances  in 


*  See  Antillon  and  Minano. 
t  Le  Diable  Boiteaux. 
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the  fine  arts,  it  has  produced  engravers  little  inferior  to  any      book 
of  Italjr  or  the  Netherlands.     In  painting  Murillo  almost  c^txxvii. 
rivals  Van  Djrck;  Coello  has  been  compared  to  Paul  Vcro-  — — 
nese,  and  tlie  graceful  Coreno  enjoys  tlie  title  of  the  Spanish 
Titian.    Herrara,  Arnal  and  John  Battista  hold  the  first 
rank  among  Spanish  architects ;  Meno,  Alvares,  and  Toledo 
among  sculptors. 

Before  Charles  the  Fifth  succeeded   to    the    throne    of  Govern- 
Spain,  the  government  was  a  limited  monarchy,  the  powers  '"^^  ' 
of  the  crown  were  restrained  by  tlie  cortes,  those  provin- 
cial assemblies  of  which  the  origin  has  been  already  ex- 
ptainedy*  and  in  which  the  privileged  classes  were  only  re- 
presented.    The  privileges  of  these  assemblies  were  gra- 
dually destroyed  by  the  princes  of  the  houses  of  Austria 
and   Bourbon.      Their   power    and    influence    had    been 
wholly  abolished  long  before  1808,  when  Napoleon   com- 
pelled  Charles   the   Fourth  and  his    son   Ferdinand    the 
Seventh  to  renounce  all  the  claims  which  they  or  their  suc- 
cessors might  have  to  the  crown,  and  proclaimed  his  bro- 
ther Joseph,  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.     The  obstinate 
and  brave  resistance  of  the  Spanish  people  against  a  fo- 
reign usurper,  gave  additional  courage  to  the  members  of 
the  provincial  juntos,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  war 
^as  committed.    The  most  important  of  these  assemblies 
was  held  at  Cadiz,  the  members  established  a  council  of 
regency,  to  which  they  resigned  their  authority ;    an  ex- 
traordinary cortes  was  soon  afterwards  convoked,  and  that 
constitution   framed,   which    although  very  defective,  was 
acknowledged    in    1812   by   the   powers    leagued    against 
France.    To  reward  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  cause  of   independence,  Ferdinand  swore  to  maintain 
the  constitution ;  being  at  liberty  to  modify  or  improve  it, 
he  disregarded  his  oath,  and  the  constitution  was  abolish- 
ed.   The  inquisition  had  been  suppressed,  that  odious  tri* 
bunal  was  called  anew  into  existence;  the  members  of  cor- 
tes were  declared  inviolable,  the  king  sent  them  iato  exile. 
Discontent  succeeded  the  enthusiasm  that  had  accompanied 
the  return  of  the  sovereign,  insurrections  extended  through 

*  See  the  preceding  chapter. 
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the  country,  and  oti  the  first  of  January  1820,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  cortes  was  proclaimed  by  the  army  in  the  island 
of  Leon.  Such  were  the  conditions  ofTered  to  Ferdinandi 
and  he  was  obliged  to  accept  them  ;  he  requested  the  right 
of  modifying  the  constitution,  but  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  had  formally  abolished  it,  occasioned  distrust,  the  con- 
stitution was  declared  unalterable.  At  .the  same  time,  the 
partisans  of  absolute  power  busied  themselves  in  exciting 
the  people,  or  in  creating  disturbances  in  which  ecclesias- 
tics and  monks  were  not  asliamed  to  take  a  part  inconsist- 
ent with  their  duty,  and  disgraceful  to  their  sacred  charac- 
ter. The  French  cabinet,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Spa- 
niards were  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  a  representative  government,  thought  fit  to  interfere 
and  to  restore  the  ancient  system.  The  Duke  of  Angouleme 
having  entered  Spain  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  was  no- 
where opposed  by  the  intrepid  bands,  so  formidable  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon,  dissolved  the  cortes,  and  liberated  the 
king.  The  memorable  ordinance  of  Andujar  was  passed 
by  the  same  general;  thus  giving  an  example  of  great  mod- 
eration, wishing  no  other  recompense  fur  the  treasures 
that  France  had  spent  than  the  safety  and  protection  of  those 
who  had  supported. the  constitutional  government.  It  is  al- 
most unnecessary  to  add  that  his  intentions  were  never  car- 
ried into  effect. 

The  king  possesses  at  present  an  Unlimited  authority; 
different  councils  have  been  created,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant or  the  council  of  state  was  formed  in  the  year  1825. 
Justice  is  administered  throughout  the  kingdom  by  supremo 
courts  that  are  held  in  the  metropolis  of  each  province. 
The  courts  of  Yalladolid  and  Grenada  are  entitled  chance- 
ties,  that  of  Navarre  is  called  a  council,  and  the  rest  tribu- 
nals C^^icncias.J  The  captain-general  of  a  province  is 
ex  officio  the  president  of  a  court.  Whatever  may  tend  to 
recall  the  time  of  the  cortes  has  been  abolished;  that  the 
people  may  believe  all  authority  to  be  centred  in  the  king, 
the  towns  are  no  longer  suffered  to  elect  their  mayors  or 
magistrates;  this  privilege,  the  last  of  all  those  which  serv- 
ed to  remind  the  Spaniards  of  a  better  system^  was  taken 
nway  in  1823. 
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Industry  and  agriculture,  long  neglected  in  Spain*  can-     book 
not  be  supposed  to  have  made  much  progress  during  the  ^^"*"' 
last  twenty  years  of  wars  and  revolutions  to  which  the  un-  y^g^j^ui. 
happy  country  has  heen  exposed.  ture. 

The  swarms  of  grasshoppers  that  destroy  the  fields,  are 
a  minor  evil,  if  compared  with  the  ohstinacy  and  prejudices 
of  the  husbandmen.  Foreigners  attribute  incorrectly  the 
low  state  of  agriculture  to  tiie  indolence  of  the  peo« 
pic;  such  an  opinion,  says  M.  Minano,  was  never  en- 
tertained by  those  who  have  seen  the  Spaniards  toiling  and 
labouring  in  the  almost  inaccessible  mountains  of  the  Astu- 
rias,  Gallicia  and  Catalonia,  or  in  the  arid  ravines  of  Qui- 
puscoa,  Biscay  and  Navarre,  in  the  marshes  of  Valencia,  or 
in  the  burning  plains  of  Andalusia  and  Estremadura.  The 
men,  who  endure  so  much  fatigue  for  so  small  wages,  can- 
not be  thought  either  indolent  or  indifferent. 

Spain,  one    of   the    most  fruitful  countries  in  Europe^  Proaucti. 
might  also  from  the  variety  of  its  products  be  considered 
tho  most  wealthy ;  wheat,  secale,  barley,  maize  and  lint  are 
cultivated  in  almost  all  the  provinces,    hut  although  the 
abstinence  and  frugality  of  the  people  are  proverbial,  the 
crops  are  insufBetent  for  the  consumption.    Wheat  is  most 
common  in  Leon,  Estremadura,  the  two  Castilles,  Arra* 
gon,  Andalusia  and   Murcia.     Secale    is  raised  in  many 
parts  of  Biscay,   Navarre   and  Catalonia.     Oats  are  ne- 
glected or  despised,  instead  of  that  grain,  the  Spaniards 
in  Grenada  and  Seville  give  barley  to  their  cattle.    The 
inhabitants  of  Gallicia  cultivate  lint,  a.  plant  that  does  not 
appear  to  be    very  common  in  tho  other  provinces.     Oil 
and  soda  are  the  principal  products  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  the  others  are 
sumach  and  different  esculent  plants  of  an  admirable  qua- 
lity.   In  the  same  part  of  the  country  are  seen  fields  of 
saffron;  the  rice  plantations  appear  like  so  many  waving 
plains,  and  the  cotton  shrub  thri%es  as  well  as  on  its  abori- 
ginal soil.    The  mulberry  trees  are  very  luxuriant,  and 
their  leaves   afford  rich  nourishment  to  tiie  bombix,  it  is 
tlius  easy  to  explain  why  the  silk  it  secretes  is  so  valuable. 
Rice  abounds  in  Catalonia  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 
The  last  province  and  Andalusia  are  the  finest  in  Spain ; 
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cxxKix.  ^|jg  sugar-cane  grows  near  the  cotton  plant,  and  numer- 
ous olives  furnish  the  oil  that  forms  at  present  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  commerce.  The  honey  in  the  province  of 
-  Cuenca  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  for  its 
whiteness  and  agreeable  flavour,  on  account  of  which  it 
was  called  met  rosmarinum.  .  Anise,  maize  and  different 
vegetables  useful  in  dyeing*  are  the  principal  riclies  of 
Murcia ;  barilla,  the  plant  from  which  the  inhabitants  ex- 
tract soda,  is  almost  confined  to  Valencia,  a  province  that 
has  been  styled  from  its  culture,  the  garden  of  Spain. 
The  lands  in  Arragon  near  the  Ebro  abound  in  grain, 
saffron  and  different  fruits,  the  forests  too  are  well  kept; 
but  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  the  soil  is  arid,  and  the 
greater  part  of  It  uncultivated.  Navarre  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  extensive  valleys  covered  with  rich  pastures. 
The  Yascongadan  provinces  and  particularly  Biscay  are 
remarkable  for  their  fertility  and  the  industry  of  their  in- 
habitants. The  food  of  the  peasantry  in  Gallicia  consists 
principally  of  maize,  chestnuts  and  potatoes;  the  last  plant 
was  first  imported  into  the  same  province  from  which  it 
has  been  diffused  throughout  Europe.  Naval  timber  is 
obtained  from  the  forests  in  the  Asturias,  and  numerous 
herds  are  fattened  on  the  pastures.  As  to  the  two  Castil- 
les,  the  old  is  arid  and  sterile,  the  other  is  warmer  and  not 
so  unfruitful. 
Vineyardf.  The  lands  in  almost  every  part  of  Spain  are  favourable 
to  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The  excess  of  the  vintage  above 
the  quantity  consumed  in  the  country,  forms  a  considerable 
branch  of  the  export  trade,  and  it  might  be  still  much 
more  important,  if  in  making  the  wine  and  cultivating  the 
grape,  the  people  availed  themselves  of  the  improvements 
that  have  been  known  to  chemists  and  agriculturists  during 
more  than  twenty  years.*  The  best  wines  are  those  of 
Peralta  in  Navarre  Ribadavia  and  Betan»os  in  Gallicia, 
Minccanares  and  Val  -de  Penas  in  La  Mancha,  Xeres  San 
Lucar  and  Rota  in  Seville,  Cabra  in  Lucena  and  almost  all 
the  district  of  Campine  in  Cordova,  Malaga  in  Grenada, 

*  See  Minano's  Geographical  and  Statittical  Dictionary,  article  Spaiit. 
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and  lastly  Jilicante  in  Yalentia.    Although  these  wines  are     book 
held  in   great  estimationy  the  quantity  exported  bears  no   ^^^^^^' 
proportion  to  the  brandy  that  is  sent  from  the  same  parts  of  ' 
the  country  to  the  different  ports  in  Spain. 

The  little  profit  that  Spain  now  receives  from  its  wool»  Sboep. 
affords  a  sad  contrast  to   the  treasures  it  derived  for  the 
same  article  at  a  very  early  period.    It  would  not  be  easy 
to  enumerate  the  fatal  effects  of  the' war  which  France  main- 
tained  against  the  Spaniards  during  the  imperial  governmenty 
and  if  it  were  at  all  necessary   to  account  for  the  decay  in 
the    wool   trade,  other  causes   that  have  contributed  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  miglit  also  be  mentioned.    Now  that 
Spanish  sheep  are  imported  into  France  and  other  coun- 
tries where  the  breed  is  perpetuated,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  Spain  can  ever  again  arrive  at  the  same  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  same  trade.    But  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
merinos  are  fraudulently  exported,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
such  an  evil  might  be  checked  by  a  wise  administration ; 
if  it  were  prevented  and  greater  encouragement  afforded 
to  the  woollen  manufactures,  Spain  might  at  least  afford  to 
produce  articles  equally  good  and  at  as  moderate  prices 
as  any  of  her  rivals.     The  breed  of  sheep,  it  is  not  less 
certain,  might  be  still  more  improved  in  the  same  coun- 
try, and  the  privileges  of  the  .^^^a*  need  not  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  the  landed  proprietor.     The  merinos  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  that  are  stationary,    and 
those  that  migrate;  the   former  may    amount    in   all    to- 
8,000,000,  the  number  of  the  latter,  including  the  flocks 
that  belong  to  the  clergy  as  well  as  to  the  laymen,  is  still 
greater.!    I'wo  shepherds  drive  a  flock  of  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  merinos ;  they  leave  the  heights  of  Old  Cas- 
tille  in  the  month  of  October,  and  lay  waste  the  plains  of 
Estrcmadura   and   Andalusia   until    the    mouth  of  May^ 
then  the  sheep  are  driven  back  to  the  mountains.    There 
are  not  less  then  sixteen  thousand  shepherds,:^  almost  as 

*  The  Mesta  ta  a  society  that  meets  every  year,  the  president  is  a  couutellor 
of  state,  and  the  inetnbors  are  the  owners  of  the  numerous  flocks  that  are  con- 
ducted for  the  sake  of  pasturage  into  different  provinces. 

t  See  the  sUtistical  tables  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

X  M.  Al.  do  Laborde  estimates  their  number  at  forty  thousand  ;  but  ha  in« 
•ludes  those  that  remain  at  home  as  well  as  the  others  who  travel. 
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^"'"'  rity  and  commit  many  abuses  in  the  districts  through 
iwhich  they  pass.  The  length  of  their  stay  in  any  part  of 
the  country  depends  on  the  quantity  of  food  they  find  for 
their  sheep.  A  space  equal  to  240  feet  in  breadth  is  allot- 
ted to  each  flock  by  the  ordinances  of  the  Mesta;  once  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  their  jour ney,  the  slieep  are  put  into 
pastures,  and  the  Mesta  regulates  in  a  very  arbitrary  man- 
ner the  rate  of  rent  payable  to  the  proprietors. 

The  depopulation  of  certain  provinces,  and  the  decay  of 
agriculture  have  been  attributed  not  without  reason  to 
these  annual  migrations ;  indeed  Biscay,  the  Asturias,  Gal- 
licia  and  Burgos,  not  being  exposed  to  the  same  calamity, 
are  better  peopled  and  better  cultivated  than  the  provinces 
in  which  the  shepherds  and  their  flocks  resort 
Sheep  The  sheep  are  shorn  after  the   shepherds  return   from 

t  earing.  ^|j^||,  summer  quarters.  It  is  a  very  busy  time  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed*  The 
work  is  done  in  large  sheds  that  may  hold  a  flock  of  forty 
or  sixty  thousand  sheep.  One  may  judge  of  the  number  of 
hands  employed,  since  it  requires  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  persons  to  shear  a  thousand  sheep  ;  some  are  occupied 
in  cutting  the  wool,  and  othera  in  dividing  it  into  four  sorts 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  fineness.  The  sheep- 
shearing  season  is  not  less  joyous  than  the  vintage  in  the 
most  fruitful  districts  of  Spain. 
Oxen.  Several  parts  of  the  country  are  ill  provided  with  horned 

cattle,  particularly  Catalonia,  Arragon,  Navarre,and  Biscay, 
which  depend,  principally  for  their  supplies  on  France. 
Many  oxen  are  fattened  on  the  rich  pastures  in  the  central 
districts  of  Gallicia.  Fine  cattle  are  reared  in  the  Asturias, 
there  the  cow  is  a  most  useful  animal  to  the  peasantry,  the 
milk  is  converted  into  butter  and  cheese;  indeed  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  might  be  produced  for  the  consumption  of 
Spain,  if  the  inhabitants  knew  how  to  salt  or  preserve  it. 
The  symmetry  of  the  oxen  in  Andalusia  was  admired  by 
the  ancients,  unnumbered  herds  of  the  same  kind  may 
still  be  seen  on  its  fertile  meadows.  Pigs  are  very  common 
on  the  Aracena,  Constatina  and  other  mountains  in  the 
same  province;  and  the  bacon  of  Leon  as  well  as  Gallicia 
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is  inoch  prised  thronghoiit  Spain;  its  delicate  taste  has     book 
been  attributed  to  the  sweet  acorns  on  which  the  pigs  are  ckzxiz. 
fed.  — — 


Although  the  mules  and  horses  of  the  same  country  are  Hofmi. 
not  in  so  great  repute  as  they  once  were,  the  Asturias  may 
still  boast  of  their  light  and  spirited  ponies,  while  the  horses 
of  Andalusia  retain  the  strength  that  distinguishes  the  Arab 
breed.  The  mules  in  these  provinces  are  hardy  and  robust, 
qualities  they  derive  from  the  ass,  which  has  degenerated 
less  in  Spain  than  in  France. 

Almost  all  the  wild  animals  in  southern  France  are  wnd  ani- 
comnion  to  Spain.  The  mountains  and  plains  abound  in  ^^^ 
game;  the  wild  boar,  the  bear  and  different  kinds  of 
deer  are  found  in  the  Gallician  mountains  and  Asturian 
forests.  Hares,  rabbits,  red  partridges  and  bustards  are 
common  in  Andalusia;  the  wolf  still  frequents  all  the 
wooded  and  mountainous  districts  in  the  country.  The 
chamois  and  the  lynx  find  shelter  on  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  mountains  of  Cucnca.  The  wild  animals  in  Murcia 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Spain  are  the  African  Mousemon 
and  wild  cat,  the  porcupine  and  scorpion  ( tnfxaUs  nastUui) 
and  the  canteleon.  A  naturalist*  having  observed  the  strik* 
ing  similarity  between  the  zoology  of  Southern  Spain  and 
northern  Africa,  is  led  by  the  analogy  to  conclude  that  the 
continents  now  separated  by  the  Straits  at  Gibraltar  were 
once  united. 

Estremadura  and  Andalusia  are  sometimes  desolated  by  Granbop- 
swarms  of  grasshoppers;  but  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  destroy  ^"' 
them,  for  they  are  never  seen  in  great  numbers  until  some 
time  after  their  first  appearance,  still  the  opportunity  has 
been  often  neglected,  and  insects  from  the  plains  of  Arabia 
lay  waste  the  country  when  it  is  impossible  to  check  the 
devastation. 

The  rivers  as  well  as  the  coasts  of  Spain  abound  in  fish ;  Tuh. 
in  this  way  Gallicia  derives  its  wealth ;  the  sardel  fisheries 
are  perhaps  as  valuable  as  any  others  in  that  pl%vince.  The 
sardel  is  salted  so  as  tu  render  it  fit  for  exportation,  very 

*  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  Guide  de  Voyagear  en  Espagne* 
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many  of  them  are  consumed  in  Spain,  France  and  tlie  Le- 
vant The  tunny  fisheries  In  tlie  same  province  are  also 
very  profitable,  indeed  the  importance  of  the  fisheries  on  the 
soothern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Spain,  depends  on  the  high 
prices  given  for  tunnies  and  anchovies. 

Spain  admits  less  of  a  vague  or  general  description  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  people  in  France,  £n- 
land  and  Italy  arc  distinguished  by  national  cliaracters,  of 
which  the  colours  are  too  well  defined  to  be  ever  confoand- 
ed ;  but  shades  more  or  less  obscure  mark  the  Spaniards  of 
the  different  provinces,  and  contrasts  more  or  less  striking 
separate  them  from  each  other.  To  mark  these  shades  and 
contrasts,  to  ascertain  their  influenco  on  the  moral  and  in* 
tellectual  character  of  the  Spanish  people,  has  hitherto  pro- 
ved a  stumbling-block  to  many  who  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe Spain,  or  to  compare  tlie  Spaniards  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  countries  in  Europe,  To  give  an  accurate 
description  therefore,  or  at  least  one  free  from  incorrect  ge- 
neralities, it  is  necessary  that  each  division  or  province  in 
Spain  be  separately  examined. 

The  kingdom  has  been  divided  into  fourteen  principal 
parts,  each  of  which  has  its  authorities  or  separate  adminis- 
tration, and  several  are  subdivided  into  small  provinces.* 


*  The  following  are  the  general  divisions  : 

In  the  north. 
Ist.  The  kingdom  of  Navarre,  R  province. 
9d.  The  three  Vascongades  or  Biscay  an  provinces, 
3d.  The  principality  of  the  Asturias,  a  province. 
4th.  The  kingdom  Qf  Galticia,  divided  into  seven  provincet. 
5tb.  The  kingdom  of  Arragon,  a  province. 
6th.  The  principality  of  Catalonia,  a  province. 

In  the  centre. 
7th.  The  kingdom  of  Leon,  divided  into  six  provinces. 
8th.  Old  Castille,  divided  into  five. 
9th.  Estremadura,  a  province, 
loth.  New  Castille,  divided  into  five  provinces. 
11th.  Kingdom  of  Valencia,  a  province. 

In  the  south. 
Itth.  Andaluaia,  Including  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova,  Seville,  Grenada,  ao4 
the  JVeto  Papulation^  forming  seven  provinces. 
13th.  The  kingdom  of  Murcia,  a  province. 

In  the  Mediterranean. 
14th.  Balearic  islands,  in  all  forty-one  provinces. 
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The  disaiivafitAges  of  what  has  been  termed  centralivsationf     book 
are  notielt  in  Spain,  an  evil  that  exists  in  France,  and  which  ^^^^i^- 
most  Frenchmen  would  wish  to  «ee  abolished.  — — — 

The  kingdom  of  Navarre  is  separated  Trom  France  by  the  Kingdomof 
Pyrenees ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Arragon,  on  the  ^""^^^^^ 
south  by  Old  Castille,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Yascongades* 
The  country  is  mountainous,  but  intersected  wiili  rich  and 
fmitfnl  Tftlleys,  and  crossed  in  diflerent  directions  with  ex- 
cdloAl  roads,  an  advantage  which  few  Spanisli  provinces 
possess.  The  climate  although  cold  and  variable,  is  by  no 
means  nnwholesome;  the  inhabitants  are  laborious  and  |ioor. 
That  petty  kingdom,  of  which  an  ancestor  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  bad  been  deprived  by  pope  Julius  the  Second^  was 
united  to  the  crown  of  Arragon  and  Castillo  in  the  year 
1518.  The  traveller  who  enters  the  country  from  France, 
observes  as  soon  as  be  has  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  the  small 
plain  of  Roncevallos,  and  in  the  convent  of  the  same  town, 
are  still  seen  several  relics,  that  may  remind  him  of  the 
brave  Roland  and  archbishop  Turpin. 

Pampeluna  (Pamplona)  rises  on  Mount  St.  Christopher,  Pampeiuoa 
at  no  groat  distance  from  the  last  place,  above  the  banks  of 

Spain  was  divided  in  1822,  conformably  to  a  decree  of  the  cortes,  into  fifty- 
one  provinces ;  Navarre  was  at  the  same  time  called  the  province  of  Pampeluna. 

Three  provinces  were  included  in  the  Biscay s,  Vtttoria^  San  SebasiiaH  and 
Biiboa, 

One  province  or  Oviedo  in  the  Asturias. 

Those  of  ContnnOf  Lugo,  Vigo  and  Ortntt  in  Gallicia. 

Those  of  ViUafranttLy  Leon,  Zamora,  Saiamanca  and  Paieneia  in  the  king- 
dom of  Leon. 

Those  oC  Stuiiandtr,  Burgot^  LogrotWf  Soria^  Falladolid,  Segovia  and  ^rila 
ill  Old  Castille. 

Those  of  HueseOy  Tkniel,  Calatynd  and  Sarragosiahn  Arragon. 

Thoce  of  Oeronoj  Barcelona,  Xarragona,  and  Lerida  in  Catalonia. 

Those  of  Caeeret  and  Badajot  in  Estremadura. 

Those  of  Madrid,  Ouadalaxara,  Caenca  and  Toledo  in  New  Castille. 

Ctddad'Real  in  La  Mancba. 

Those  of  Alicante,  San  FcUpe,  FaUneia  and  Castellan  de  la  Plana  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia. 

Hutita,  SecilU,  Cadiz,  Jaen,  Cordova,  Grenada,  Malaga  and  Almeria  io 
Andalusia. 

MurtiA  and  Chineilla  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia. 

Pabna  in  the  Balearcs. 

These  divisions  were  abolished  when  tho  king  obtained  despotic  |M>wer. 
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BOOK  the  Arga.  It  lia<9  been  affirmed  that  the  town  was  built  bj 
^^"^"'  Poinpey,  who  gave  \i  the  ntime  q(  FotnpeiopoUSf  at  all  events, 
it  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the  seat  of  a  diocess. 
The  walls,  bastions  and  ancient  castle  are  impdsing,  bat  the 
interior  of  the  town  is  by  no  means  cheerful,  the  streets  are 
straight,  spacious  and  deserted,  the  houses  are  lofty  and 
built  of  stone;  the  trade  of  the  inhabitants  consists  chiefly 
in  coarse  cloths  and  different  sorts  of  earthen  ware.  Tu- 
dela,  a  handsome  episcopal  town,  possessing  cloth  manufac- 
tories, soap  and  porcelain  works,  and  carrying  on  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  cattle,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Queila 
and  the  Ebro. 
Vaicon.  The   Vascongades*  or  the  three  provinces  that   derive 

K*  •■-.  tlieir  name  from  the  ancient  Basque  population,  form  a 
tt*iangle  of  which  the  northern  side  is  watered  by  the  gulf 
of  Oascony,  and  the  two  others  bounded  by  Navarre  and 
Old  Gastiile.  Distinguished  by  that  great  activity  and  love 
of  independence  common  to  the  |)eople  in  otiier  mountainous 
countries,  these  industrious  Basques  have  found  in  an  on- 
fruitful  soil,  tlie  palladium  of  their  freedom.  Although 
subject  to  the  Spanish  domination  in  virtue  of  ancient 
treaties,  the  kings  of  Spain  may  rather  be  considered 
their  protectors  than  their  sovereigns.  The  three  provin- 
ces have  a  separate  government  and  general  assem- 
blies in  which  their  mutual  interests  are  not  only  discussed, 
hut  the  orders  of  the  king  examined,  for  they  cannot  be  ex- 
ecuted without  that  formality.  They  tax  themselves  to  de- 
fray the  ex|)enses  of  the  local  administration ;  the  contribu- 
tions, which  they  pay  to  the  crown,  are  considered  gifts  that 
are  rarely  sought,  and  never  granted  unless  they  be  \ery 
moderate. 
aProTincaof      The  Bidassoa  separates  France  from   the  province  of 

<Sutpiifcoft 

*  M^  Williatn  de  Humboldt  has  proved  in  bis  learned  reeearches,  that  the 
Baique  bears  more  characters  of  a  primitire  language  than  any  other  known 
tongue  in  Europe*  The  name  of  the  people  who  speak  it,  appears  to  be  derived 
From  tbe  Basque  word  VuiOj  which  signifies  a  mountain.  If  the  same  word  be 
used  adjectively,  the  termination  co  must  be  added,  thus  the  people  have  been 
•denominated  ^otoco,  and  by  contraction  yateo  or  mouniainous.  The  Romans 
jcalled  the  Basques,  Vascooes,  and  their  country  Vaseonia,  of  which  the  ptyroo* 
^  'ofSy  is  still  preserved  Ui  the  Spanish  word  Vatcongadtim 
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Ghiipuscoa*    Fontarrabia    or  Foenterrabia,  according   to     book 
its  Latin   name   Fon9  rapidusp  is   a  strong   place  oil  the  ^^^^^i^- 
moutli  of  the  little  river,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  — ^~"~" 
bay  of  Biscay.     Tolosa  or  the  ancient  liurissa  is  a  small 
but  pleasant  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Orio.     Saint  Sebas-  Saint  Sa- 
tian  Is  the  capital  of  the  province ;  situated  on  a  Peninsula 
watered  by  the  bay,  with  a  small  harbour  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ummea,  the  town  itself  cannot  be  considered  very  large^ 
but  the  inhabitants  are  industrious^  they  carry  on  a  trade  in 
clothy  leather,  arms  and  iron.    A  bay  apparently  closed 
on  all  sides  by  mountains  runs  into  the  land  between  Font- 
arrabia and  Saint  Sebastian ;  it  forms  the  harbour  of  Los 
Passages,  perhaps  the  finest  and  safest  in  Europe.    The  town 
is  built  on  a  piece  of  ground  between  the   mountains  and 
the  bay*     Bergara  possesses  a  patriotic  school,  in  which  the 
physical  sciences  are   taught,  and  where  the  young  nobles 
of  the  country  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
All  the  coasts  are  peopled  by  fishermen  or  mariners,  and 
the  rural  districts  by  laborious  and  peaceful  husbandmen* 

No  country  can  be  more  agreeable  than  the  hills  in  Prorinceof 
Biscay,  none  more  fruitful  than  the  cultivated  vallies.  *'^*^* 
Bilboa  or  the  capital  has  long  been  the  mart  of  all  the  wool 
that  Spain  exports,  and  of  all  the  merchandise  sent  from 
different  countries  into  the  northern  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom. Crowds  frequent  the  harbour,  many  shijis  repair  to 
it,  although  the  town  may  be  about  two  leagues  fi*om  the 
sea;  it  rises  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Ausa,  a  small 
river  sufficiently  deep  to  receive  large  merchant  vessels ; 
the  same  river  abounds  in  angtdaSf  a  very  delicate  fish, 
higMy  valued  in  Spain. 

The  road  that  leads  from  Biscay  into  the  province  of  Province  of 

Aft  A  I  n  tf  fl 

Alava  passes  along  the  great  ravine  and  mountain  of  Sali-  vutoria. 
vas.  Beyond  the  burgh  of  the  same  name,  the  heights  be- 
come gradually  Idwer  until  they  terminate  in  the  fruitful 
plain  of  Yittoria,  in  which  many  hamlets  and  villages  vary 
the  romantic  scenery.  Fi/tona,  the  capital  or,  according  to 
its  Latin  name,  Ftctoria  serves  still  to  mark  the  place  where 
tlie  Cantabri  were  defeated  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Sancho  the  Great,  who  gained  under  its  walls  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Saracens.    The  old  town  consists 
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of  irregular  and  clumsy  bottses^  but  the  new  has  been  buil^ 
with  much  de gance»  it  contains  a  spacious  square  at  present 
set  apart  Tor  bull  fights.  Several  festivals  are  held  in  Yitto- 
riaf  some  in  honour  of  the  young»  others  of  married  persons ; 
these  ceremonies  tend  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  people. 

The  principality  of  the  Asturias  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  ocean,  on  the  east  by  Biscay^  on  the  south  by  the 
ridge  of  the  Asturian  Pyrenees*  and  on  the  west  by  Gallicia. 
Many  small  and  sinuous  vallies  intersect  it,  they  are  watered 
by  torrents  and  rivers  well  supplieQ  with  fish.  The  people  in 
the  province  boast  that  they  have  never  mixed  with  foreign- 
ers ;  they  are  brave,  patient  and  laborious.  O  viedo  or  the  ca- 
pital, the  ancient  Ovetumf  may  be  situated  about  the  middle 
of  the  province,  on  a  hill  that  rises  above  an  undulating  plain 
between  the  Nora  and  the  Nalon.  The  cathedral,  a  Go- 
thic edifice  and  the  finest  in  the  town,  was  built  in  the 
eleventh  century,  some  ancient  relics  have  been  deposited 
in  it,  and  the  people  hold  them  in  great  veneration.  Cangas 
de  Onis,  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Cells,  stands 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  Cava- 
donga,  which,  it  is  said,  occupies  the  site  where  Pelagios 
first  planted  the  standard  of  independence.  The  same  dis- 
tinguished person  resided  long  at  Gyon,  a  well  built  town 
at  the  base  of  a  mountain  that  terminates  in  cape  Penas ; 
its  port  was  formerly  much  frequented.  Aviles  rises  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cape,  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  coal,  copper 
and  hardware  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood.  * 

The  kingdom  of  Gallicia,  contiguous  to  the  Asturias  and 
to  Leon,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  the  west  by  the 
ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  Portugal.  The  large  vallies 
in  the  province  are  formed  by  different  high  chains 
connected  with  tlie  Pyrenean  range.  Some  important 
towns  and  more  than  forty  harbours  are  situated  in  Galli- 
cia. Santiago  or  San  lago  de  Gompostclla,  although  it 
may  not  perhaps  be  the  ancient  OaUoedaf  is  considered  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  streets  are  crooked  and  ill 
paved  the  principal  ornament  of  the  town,  the  large 
Gothic  cathedral,  was  built  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago.  It  is  a  double  edifice,  the  lower  forms  a  subter- 
ranean church  consecrated  to  8U  lago  Minore  or  St.  James 
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the  youager,  in  the  upper  one  the  pious  catholics  adore     book 
the  bodjr  of  St  James  the  elder^    which  was  discovered 
at  the  time   the  workmen  were    building    the    cathedral*. 
The  riches  of  the  same  church  or  the  treasures  supplied  hy 
credulous  piety  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  pi*obably 
because  they  were  never  generally  known  until  an  equal 
division  was  made  between  the  chapter  and  Marshal  Ney 
in  1809;  the  sum  alloted  to  him  for.  the  pay  of  his  troops 
amounted  to  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.*    The  gold  sta- 
tue of  St.  James  turned  out  to  be  only  gilt,  and  his  diamond 
eyesy  it  was  discovered,  were  imitation  diamonds    The  mag- 
nificence of  the  church  consists  principally  in  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  sculpture,  and  in  the  beauty  of  the  painted  win- 
dows.   The  trade  in  images,  chaplets,  and  other  objects  of 
superstition  is  not  without  importance  at  Santiago,  but  the 
real  industry  of  the  place  is  centred  in  the  cloth  and  ftilk 
manufactories.    Orense,   situated   in  a  fine   country  near 
tbe  southern  extremity  of  tlie  province,   and   watered   by 
tbe  Mino,  was  formerely  more  flourishing ;  a  fine  bridge 
often  arches  so  lofty  that  a  ship  of  war  with  all  its  masts 
may  sail  under  them,  has  been  built  over  the  river;  one 
edifice  too,  the  Grothic  cathedral,  may  be  remarked  for  the 
elegance  and  regularity  of  its  proportions.    Many  still  re- 
sort to  the  three  warm  springs,  on  account  of  which  the 
town  was  called  JipuB  Catda  by  the  ancients.    Lugo,found- 
ed  by  the  Romans  seventy-six  years  before  the  vulgar  era» 
was  named  Lucm  ^^gusti  in  honour  of  Augustus.    The 
Tamboga  waters  the  town,  the  thermal  springs  and  a  sa- 
cred wood  induced  the  Romans  to  build  it  on  its  present 
site,  where  several  ruins  not  uninteresting  to  antiquaries 
u*e  still  to  be  seen  within  the  walls  and  in  the  neighbour- 
iiood.    The  townhouse  and  its  majestic  front  were  built  by 
tbe  ancients.    Tbe   circular  walls  that    encompass  Lugo» 
miglit  contain    ten  times  the  number  of  inhabitants,  they 
are  nearly  a  league  in  circumference.    Mondonedo,  situated 
on  the  Sierra  d'Infcstia  of  which  the  declivities  descend  to 
the  ocean,  was  the  ancient  Bretonia  ;  it  was  long  well  known 
for  its  cattie-fairs,  but  at  present  they  are  not  much  fre- 
Uueuted. 

•  Bory  dc  St.  Vincent,  (liiide   du  Voyugeuron  Espagnc. 
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The  principal  ports  in  Oallicia  may  now  be  mentioned. 
Ferolf  the  chief  town  in  one  of  the  three  maritime  depart- 
'  ments  in  Spain,  possesses  a  naval  academy  and  school;  the 
spacious  harbour  forms  a  bay,  on  which  formidable  bat- 
teries have  been  erected  to  guard  the  narrow    entrance. 
The  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  consequently   wealthy. 
Betanzos    or   the   ancient   Briganthin,    situated   at   some 
distance   to   the   south    of  Ferol,  unites  a  trade  in   light 
wines  with  the  commerce  of  its  port     Corogne  or  Comn- 
na,    the    Caronium  of  the  Oallceci,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
small    Peninsula  about    live  leagues  from    Betanzos,  has 
been  divided    into  two  towns;  the  one  or  the  old  is   sur- 
rounded with  fortifications,  the  other  or  the  Pescadaria,  as 
it  has  been  called  from  its  fish  market,  is  only  fortified  on 
the  side  of  the  land.    The  bay  of  Corunna,  may  be  about  a 
league  in  breadth ;  the  harbour,  perhaps  the  most  frequent- 
ed of  any  in  Gallicia,  is  large  and  commodious,  it  forms  a 
crescent,  wliich  the  fort  St.  Anthony  serves  to  defend.     The 
town   is   enriched   by  its   commerce,  by  sardel    fisheries, 
cloth  and  hosiery,  lastly  by  cigar  manufactories  in  which 
more  than  live  hundred  women    are  employed.     It  is  not 
improbable  that  the    word    Corunna    has   been    derived 
from  Columna;  such  at  least  was  the  name   that  the  an- 
cients gave  a  tower  that  was  used  as  a  pharos,  in  height 
and  appearance  not  unlike  a  column.    The  same  tower  still 
remains ;  according  to  tradition  it  was  built  and  consecrat- 
ed to  Hercules  by  the  Phenicians,  at  a  later  period  repair- 
ed by  the  Romans  who  dedicated  it  to  Mars.     A  Latin  in- 
scription serves  to  confirm  the   tradition,   but    a   learned 
Spaniard  considers  it  the  work  of  Trajan.* 

The  kingdom  of  Leon,  an  important  Spanish  province, 
still  retains  its  ancient  title ;  contiguous  to  Portugal  and 
Gallicia  on  the  west,  it  is  bounded  by  Estremadura  on 
the  south,  by  Old  Castillo  on  the  east,  and  by  tho  moun- 
tains which  separate  it  from  the  Asturias  on  the  north. 
The  Duero  crosses  it  from  east  to  west. 

The  province  derives  its  name  from  the  town  of  Leon, 
the  capital  founded  by  the  emperor  Galba,  4>n  the  place 


*  Don  Jose  Cornidei  the  acadeiiiician.     See  his  Dissertation  on   that  Monu- 
ment, 
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where  a  Roman  leg^ion  {tegio  sepHma  gemina)  was  station^- 
ed.  The  cathedral  chui*ch,  the  principal  ornament  of  the 
place,  was  commenced  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centuryt 
and  completed  in  the  fourteenth  ;  remarkable  for  its  ele» 
gance  and  lightness,  it  lias  been  considered  tlie  finest  ia 
Spain.  The  streets  are  crooked  and  for  the  most  part  very 
dirtj,  they  are  chiefly  composed  of  Gothic  and  irregular 
houses ;  the  market  place,  however,  may  be  considered  aa 
exception ;  it  forms  a  perfect  square^  and  strangers  admire 
it  for  the  regularity  of  the  buildings.  The  antiquary  may 
still  discover  inscriptions  and  other  Roman  monuments  in 
Astorga,  the  ancient  Mturica  Juguata;  the  thick  walls  of 
the  town,  flanked  with  turrets  and  bastions,  were  repaired 
and  extended  by  the  French.  Ponferrada  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Pons  Ferratm,  a  Roman  town ;  it  possessed  an 
ancient  castle  now  in  ruins,  wliich  belonged  to  the  Temp- 
lars. It  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sil  and  the  Boeza 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  and  fruitful  valley  enclosed  by  steep 
h^ghts.  Zamora  was  destroyed  by  the  Moors  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  rebuilt  by  Ferdinand  the  Second  and 
Alpbonso  the  Eighth*  It  rises  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the 
Duero;  the  bridge  across  the  river  may  be  said  to  be  the 
greatest  ornament  to  the  town ;  the  military  school  has  not 
wholly  lost  its  ancient  reputation.  The  pleasant  city  of 
Toro,  although  very  insignificant  in  point  of  siae,  contains 
not  less  than  eighteen  parishes  and  an  infirmary.  The 
cortes  met  within  its  walls  in  the  year  1505,  and  to  that  as- 
sembly  the  Spaniai*ds  were  indebted  for  the  wise  and  equit- 
able laws  that  are  still  called  the  laws  of  Toro*  Torde- 
sillas,  the  ancient  !I\irrts  Syllse,  is  still  commanded  by  the 
old  castle,  where  the  mother  of  Charles  the  Fifth  died  in 
the  year  1555,  but  long  before  that  period,  she  was' afflicted 
with  the  loss  of  reason.  Carrion  de  los  Condes  is  celebrat- 
ed in  the  Spanish  chronicles  for  the  exploits  of  the  Cid,  and 
also  for  a  memorable  victory  over  the  Moors.  An  annual 
tribute  of  a  hundred  virgins,  which  the  Moorish  princes  ex«> 
acted  from  the  Spaniards,  was  abolished  after  the  battle, 
and  a  festival  still  held  in  the  towny  serves  to  commemo-e 
rate  the  event.  The  town  contains  eight  parishes,  it  must 
be  a  place  of  considerable  industry,  for  there  are  not  fewer 
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BOOK  tban  six  linen  raanuracloriesy  eight  leather  works,  five  oil, 
^^^^^^^'  and  as  many  flour  milUu  Falencia  nuiy  be  considered  aa 
"  agreeable  town*  although  the  houses  are  of  Gothic  arcbitec* 

ture.  In  one  large  and  well  bailt  square,  two  of  the  sides 
are  adorned  with  piazzas,  and  tlie  cathedral  erected  by 
King  Sancho  in  the  vicinityi  is  not  inferior  in  size  to  any 
in  Spain.  Yalladolid  possesses  an  university  and  an  acade- 
my of  painting ;  the  royal  castle  was  the  birth-place  of  Phi- 
lip the  Second  and  several  kings ;  the  catliedral  and  fifteeo 
parish  churches  are  richly  endowed,  many  broad  and  straight 
streets  are  adorned  with  porticos  supported  on  granite  pil- 
lars, they  terminate  in  a  spacious  square ;  but  with  all  these 
advantages,  it  has  the  ap|>earHnce  of  a  deserted  town.  The 
population  was  formerly  equal  to  a  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons, it  does  not  amount  at  present  to  twenty-five  thousand* 
The  inquisition  was  long  held  within  the  walls  of  Yallado- 
lid, and  the  proceedings  were  marked  witli  the  cruelty  and 
fei*ocity,  which  distinguish  it  from  every  other  tribunaU 
The  same  town  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Finiiaj  a 
place  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eaque- 
va  and  the  Pisuerga.  The  trade  of  Yalladolid  is  not  greats 
it  consists  in  ribbons,  porcelain,  perfumery  and  liqueurs. 
Salamanca,  formerly  SalmanticOf  celebrated  for  an  univer- 
sity founded  in  the  year  1239,  possesses  also  twenty-five 
churches,  a  cathedral,  a  fine  monument  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  many  edifices  of  every  period  and  every  style, 
on  account  of  whicli  it  has  been  styled  tiie  Rome  of  Spain. 
The  principal  court,  as  the  inhabitants  call  it,  forms  a  re- 
gular square,  it  is  encompassed  with  a  portico  consisting 
of  ninety  arcades,  the  houses  are  overtopped  with  stone 
balustrades.  The  one  half  of  the  bridge  across  the  Tor- 
mes  was  built  by  tlic  Romans,  the  olher  in  the  time  of 
Philip  the  Fourth.  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  an  important  fortress 
In  the  twelfth  century,  was  more  than  once  besieged  in  the 
last  war.  It  appears  from  inscriptions  and  difiercnt  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  that  it  was  the  Landa  Transcudana  of 
the  Romany,  so  called  from  its  position  on  the  right  bank 
of  tlie  Agueda  or,  according  to  its  ancient  name^  the 
Cuda. 
oidCatiiiu      Old  Castille  has  been  divided  into  five  provinces;  it  is 
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bomidecl  on  the  north  by  tho  Golf  of  Gaflconj,  on  the  west     book 
bj  the  Astarias  and  tho  kingdom  of  Leon»  on  the  south  by  czxziz. 
New  Castille,  on  the  east  by  Arragon,  and  on  the  north-east  ""^""* 
bj  Navarre  and  the  Vascongades.    The  Duern  waters  the 
coQntry,  and  flows  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west.     Cas* 
title,  it  has  been  afllrnied,  was  so  called  Trom  the  great  nnm- 
ber  of  castles  {ea$iiUo8)9  formerly  its  means  of  defence 
against  the  Moors,  and  the  residences  of  petty  princes  that 
ambition  armed  against  each  other. 

Santandcr,  supposed  to  be  the  MenoBca  of  the  Vardulu  is  Santnnder. 
the  largest  town  in  the  north  of  Old  Castille ;  many  vessels 
frequent  the  harbour,  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  wine. 

Burgos,  the  Bravum  of  Ptolemy,  and  an  ancient  capital,  Burgot. 
abounds  with  convents  and  churches.  The  cathedral,  a 
biglily  finished  Gothic  edifice,  remarkable  for  its  elegance 
ltd  the  numerous  small  spires  that  rise  above  each  other 
en  every  side,  the  remains  of  the  house  inhabited  by  the 
Cid,  the  arch  of  Fernandez  Gonzale,  the  episcopal  palace, 
and  St  Mary's  arch,  which  might  be  more  correctly  deno- 
minated the  triumphal  gate  that  leads  to  the  Rio  Arlan^ 
2on,  are  the  principal  ornaments  or  curiosities  in  Burgos. 
Beyond  the  walls  aro  tlie  tomb  of  the  Cid,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  formerly  belonging  to  King  Alphonso  the  Wise, 
a  legislator,  an  astronomer,  and  the  author  of  the  MphonHne 
Tables. 

Sorifl,  a  small  town  watered  by  the  Duero,  stands  on  the  Soria. 
Bite  of  the  ancient  Nuraantia,  it  possesses  a  considerable 
trade  in  wool. 

Segovia  requires  a  more  minute  description ;  it  is  the  SegoTia, 
ancient  Segovia,  a  Celtiberian  city  embellished  by  Trajan; 
its  name  has  not  been  changed.  It  stands  on  a  hill  of 
which  the  Ercsma  waters  the  base.  The  Arabic  gate  and 
the  Alcazar,  an  old  castle  flanked  with  turrets,  and  built  on 
ft  precipitous  rock,  may  still  give  the  stranger  some  notion 
of  tlie  flourishing  state  of  Segovia  under  the  Moorish  do- 
mination. But  these  sink  into  insignificance,  when  com- 
pared or  rather  contrasted  with  the  work  of  Trajan,  the 
aqnedact  with  a  double  range  of  arcades,  by  which  water 
Itss  been  conveyed    into   the  town  for  seventeen  hundred    * 
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M<»K  years.  It  conawts  of  a  handred  and  nine  arches^  the  larg- 
GxxjEiz.  ^1  ^^y  i^Q  nearly  ninety  feet  in  height  from  the  groiwd  to 
the  conduit,  and  the  length  of  the  space  vhicb  they  cover, 
exceeds  £530  feet.  If  Trajan  raised  a  structure  so  costly, 
solid  and  gigantic,  it  may  bo  readily  admitted  that  Segovia, 
in  ancient  times,  was  a  much  more  important  place  than  it 
is  at  present.  Other  works  of  past  days  still  serve  to  recall 
the  ancient  splendour  of  the  town ;  but  sumptuous  temples 
have  given  way  to  time  or  the  more  destructive  efforts  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  The  cathedral  is  the  finest  mo- 
dern edifice  in  the  city ;  it  was  built  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  its  demi-gothic  style  announces  the  period  of 
the  regeneration  of  art  Tlie  styles  of  different  periods 
are  united  in  tlie  Alcazar,  and  the  interior  is  not  the  least 
curious  part  of  the  building.  The  principal  stair-case  is 
constructed  in  the  best  taste,  most  of  the  apartments  are 
adorned  with  carved  work  and  gilt  wood,  in  the  largest 
hall  are  contained  a  collection  of  wooden  statues  repre- 
senting the  kings  of  Oviedo,  Leon  and  Castille,  from  Fa- 
bela  the  First  who  reigned  in  the  eighth  century  to  the 
time  of  queen  Joan,  surnamed  the  Foolish,  the  mother  of 
Charles  the  Fifth.  The  Cid  and  his  famous  horse  Babicto 
are  also  represented;  one  may  see  too  the  real  or  sup- 
posed saddle  of  the  same  courser,  which  contributed 
more  than  once  to  the  victories  of  its  master.  The  pupils 
in  the  royal  school  of  artillery  founded  by  Charles  the 
Third,  now  meet  in  this  ancient  edifice.  Segovia  was  for- 
merly well  known  for  its  cloth,  it  possesses  still  a  great 
many  looms,  four  fullers'  mills,  and  three  large  washing 
places  for  wool. 
St.iidcfon-  St.  Ildefonse  lies  at  two  leagues  from  Segovia.  Once 
a  manor  belonging  to  a  society  of  monks,  it  was  purchased 
by  Philip  the  Fifth,  who  built  a  palace  on  the  grounds, 
to  which  llie  king  and  his  successors  i*epaired  in  summer. 
The  houses  near  it  form  a  small  town  of  four  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  palace  is  of  simple  architecture,  and 
witbin  it  are  contained  tlie  best  paintings  which  Christi- 
na of  Sweden  collected  at  Rome.  It  may  be  said  of 
the  gardens,  as  it  has  been  said  of  otiiers  at  Yersailles, 
that  art  has  conquered  nature ;  the  water  which  descends 
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from  tiie  Biigkboiiring    height!   has    been    diverted    at     >oox 
a  great  expense;  a  thousand  channels  supply  lakes,  cas«  czxxix. 
cades,  fountains  and  spouts  that  rise  above  the  trees,  and  "'^"^^ 
surpass  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe ;  in  shortt  Philip 
the  Fifth  imitating  the  prodigality  of  his  ancestor^  expend- 
ed 4,500,000  piastres  on    his  country  seat,  an  enormous 
sum,  by  which  the  treasury  was  almost  exhausted. 

Avila  is  the  most  southern  province  in  Old  Castille ;  the  ^^*^'' 
chief  town  or  Avila  derives  its  name  from  an  Arabic  word. 
It  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  collie,  but  on  the  whole 
it  may  be  conmdered  a  dismal  and  gloomy  city  encompass- 
ed with  thick  walls*  It  was  the  native  town  of  St.  Thereaa 
and  Gilles  GonKalez  Davila* 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Arragon  forms  a  single  pro-  Kingdom  of 
vtnce  bounded  on  the  north  by  France,  on  the  east    by  chVenown. 
Catalonia  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  on  the  south 
by  Old  Castille.    Tarazona,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Jhgu$Mfiga9  stands  below  the  Sierra  de  Moncayo,  it  is 
divided  into  the  high  and  low  town.    It  may  be  doubted 
if  the  convent  belonging  to  tlie  Fathers  of  Mercy  is  entitled 
to  the  encomiums  that  have  been  lavished  on  its  arcbitectore, 
the  faithful  repair  to  it  that  tliey  may  adore  the  bodies 
of  St  Boniface  and  St.  Eusebius.    Borja,  a  small  place  at 
no  great  distance  from  Tarazona,  carries  on  a  trade  in 
flinty  which    abounds   in    the  neighbourhood.    Calatayud 
was  built  cm  the  ruins  of   BHUUs,  on  the  tmnks    of  the 
Xaloi^  the  birtli-place  of  the  poet  Martial.    Doroca  ap- 
pears to  be  the  ancient  J^giria,  a  city  of  tlie  Celtiberi ;  the 
vast  cavern  in  the  vicinity,  dug  under  tiie  chain  of  Mon- 
cayo, receives  the  torrents  that  descend  in  rainy  seasons, 
and  thus  secures  the  town  against  inundation.    Albaracin, 
of  which  the  name  is  evidently  Arabic,  is  watered  by  the 
Giuadalaviar,  it  rises  in  a  fruittul  and  romantic  valley  en- 
closed by  the  mountains  of  Idobeda  and  the  Sierra  d' Alba- 
racin.   Teruel  near  tlie  confluence  of  the  Guadalaviar  and 
the  Rio  Alambra,  an  ancient  town  without  any  remarkable 
bttildioga,  has  been  distinguished  by  the   industry   of  its 
inhabitants.    Alcaniz  was  built  by  the  Moors,    its  name 
signifies  a  treasury  in  the  Arabic  language,  it  is  command- 
^  by  an  old  fortress  near  the  Ouadaloupe,   and  adorned 
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BOOS     with  a  very  fine  square,  that  leads  to  the  principal  church. 
^^"^'"^    Barbastro,  an  old  town  encompassed  with  walls,  stands  on 
"""""""""  the  banks  of  the  Vero,  a  small  river  which  divides  it  into  two 
parts,  that  communicate  with  each  other  by  a  stone  bridge. 
The  Madragora  flows  near  the  little  town  of  Benavarre,  the 
same  stream  issues  with  a  loud   noise  at  irregular  intenrab 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  rushing  suddenly  into 
the  neighbouring  vallies,  destroys  the  harvest  and  the  la- 
bours of  the  husbandman.    laca,  a  strong  hold  at  the  base 
of  the  Pyrenees,  is  not  more  than  six  leagues  from   the 
frontiers  of  France,  it  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  that  com- 
municates with  several  others  of  a  smaller  size*    See  is 
only  remarkable  for  an  old  castle  in  which  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  was  born.    Huesca  or  the  ancient  Osca  which 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  metropolitan  town  in  the  sixth 
century,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  tlie  midst  of  a  plain,  that 
extends  on  the  north  to  the  Sierra  Guara.    The  streets  are 
well  built,    the  longest  or  the    Coso  consists  of  uniform 
houses  and  diiferent  public  buildings,  such  as  the  cathedral, 
the   consistorial   chamber,  the  university   founded  in  the 
year  1354,  the  palace  of  Count  Huaza,  and  the  convents 
of  St  Francis  and  St.  Domingo. 
Saragossa*       Saragossa  or  the  ancient  Salduba  was  erected  into  a  mi- 
litary colony  by  Augustus  under  the  name  of  Casar  A%- 
guita.    The  Spaniards  call  it  Zaragoza ;  situated  almost  in 
the  centre  of  Arragon,  near  the  junction  of  the  Ebro  with 
the  Huerva,  it  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  likely  to 
be  for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Spain  from  the  re- 
sistance it  made  against  the  French  troops,  who  took  it  by 
assault,  and  when  masters  of  the  walls,  were  obliged  to 
besiege  the  houses.    The  bridge  of  Saragossa  consists  of 
seven  arches,  one  of  which  is  180  feet  wide.    The  Holff 
street  is  not  only  longer  but  broader  than  any  other  in  the 
town.    The  church  of  Our  Lady  is  superior  in  architect- 
tural  beauty  to  the  cathedral,  and' also  more  celebrated  on 
account  of  its  miracles;  but  the  adjoining  country    has 
a  monotonous  ap|>earance  in  spite  of  the  most  varied  cul- 
ture.   An  edifice  in  the  neighborhood,  the  convent  of  the 
hieronomites,  erected  in  the  middle  ages,  exhibits  a  fine 
mixture  of  the  Moorish  and  Italian  styles. 
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CaUdonia»  contiguons  to  France,  Arragon  and  the  king-     book 
dom  of  Murcia,  is  bathed  on  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean,   czxxiz. 
A  mountainous  country  and  a  great  extent  of  coast  appear  ^     jT" 
to  have  had  some  influence  on  the  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  other  words  to  have  rendered  them  more  indus- 
trioQSy  more  attached  to  their 'native  land,  and  consequent- 
ly  more   watchful    of  its    independence.    The   people  of 
Marca  Hispanica,  as  the  province  was  then  called,  shook 
off  the  Moorish  yoke  in  the  tenth  century.     Gotliolaunia 
from  which  the  word  Catalonia  has  been  derived,  was  at 
the  same  time  substituted  Tor  its  ancient  name.    The  counts 
of  Catalonia  originally  vassals  of  France,  first  made  them- 
selves indejiendent,  and  the  people  excited  by  their  warlike 
spirit,  carried  their  arms  or  their    commerce   into   most 
countries   then    known.    Lastly,    the  house  of  Catalonia 
having  become  powerful  from  alliances,  was  able  to  unite 
on    a    single    head  all  the  crowns  of   Spain.    The  acti- 
vity which  distinguishes  the  Catalonian,    his  patience  of 
labour,  his  pride  that  makes  him  submit  to  many  privations 
rather  than  become  a  servant,  or  engage  in  servile  employ- 
ments in   his  native  country,   his   language,  a  Proven<;al 
dialect  unintelligible  to  other  Spaniai*ds,  render  Catalonia 
different  in  many  respects  from  every  other  province  in  the 
kingdom.    Agriculture  has  made  greater  progress;  trees 
are  not  prohibited  as  in  some  other  provinces ;  the  woods 
and  groves  near  the  towns  heighten  the  effect  of  the  scene- 
ry, and  afford  a  grateful  shade  against  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
an  advantage  of  which  Arragon  has  been  deprived. 

Junqueraat  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  most  eastern  junqucnu 
burgh  towards  the  extremity  of  these  mountains,  was  called 
Juncaria  by  the  Romans  from  the  great  number  of  rushes 
{stipa  tenidssima)9  that  grow  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  mostly  confined  to  their  cork 
manufactories,  from  which  they  derive  a  considerable  pro- 
fit. Figueras,  supposed  to  possess  the  strongest  citadel  in 
Europe,  is  regularly  built  and  situated  in  a  fruitful  country 
at  the  base  of  the  hills  which  separate  the  course  of  tfie 
Moga  from  the  Marol.  Two  roads  meet  in  Figueras,  the 
one  leads  to  Roses,  a  strong  place  on  the  coast  with  a  large 
but  not  very  safe  anchorage,  the  other  to  Gerone,  which 
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BOOK     the  poet  Prudentius,  a  writer  of  the  fourth   centnry,  calls 
^^^^"'    tlie  small  and  the  wealthy  town  of  Oerunda.    Little  of  its 


wealth  now  remains,  it  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  it  is 
commanded  by  the  small  fort  of  Montjoui ;  all  the  other 
fortifications  were  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1808.  The 
only  remarkable  monuments  are  the  Arabic  baths  within 
the  convent  of  (he  Capuchins,  and  the  cathedral  of  which 
the  front  cannot  be  too  much  commended.  There  are 
soap  works  and  one  or  two  cotton  manufactories  in  the  town. 
Urge!.  Urgel,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Spain,  8eo  de  Vrgelf  an  epis- 

copal city,  well  known  during  the  last  Spanish  revolution 
as  the  place  where  the  apostolic  junta  assembled,  rises  in  a 
valley  on  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  banks  of  the  Segra.  Bala- 
gucr  and  its  strong  castle  are  situated  below  it  on  the  same 
river ;  it  is  the  ancient  town  of  Bergusia,  to  which  place, 
according  to  Livy,  the  Romans  sent  ambassadors  two  cen- 
turies before  the  vulgar  era,  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  to 
break  off  their  alliances  with  the  Carthagenians.  The  Se- 
gra also  waters  Lerida,  or  as  Lucan  calls  it  **Ilerda  on  the 
peaceful  streams  of  the  Sicoris.**  Livy  calls  it  by  the  ancient 
Greek  name  of  Athanagia^  which  signifies  immortal.  Le- 
rida rises  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
very  fruitful  country,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  shaded  by 
poplars  and  other  trees.  The  town  still  possesses  some  re- 
mains of  ancient  splendour,  among  others  the  gate  of  Xos 
BoteSf  a  Roman  building.  Cervera,  although  the  largest 
of  the  four  towns  of  the  same  name,  is  a  small  place  sar- 
rounded  with  walls  and  defended  by  an  ancient  castle. 
The  university  may  be  considered  the  finest  edifice,  it  was 
founded  in  the  year  1717.  Igualada  on  the  banks  of  the 
Reo-Noya,  is  well  built,  the  inhabitants  are  frugal  and 
industrious. 
Mount  Mount  Serrat  rises  at  the  distance  of  five  leagues  from 

Serrate  the  last  placc;  its  numerous  peaks  tower  into  the  air,  and 
from  their  appearance  its  name  has  been  derived,  which 
signifies  the  serrated  mmmtain.  The  caverns  in  its  schists 
ous  and  calcareous  mass  are  remarkable  for  the  yellow  ala- 
baster deposited  within  them  in  the  form  of  stalactites. 
The  mountain  may  be  about  eight  leagues  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  its  summit  is  almost  always  concealed  by  clouds 
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Foarteen  hermitages  are  sitaated  between  the  base  and  the     book 
lop;  the  magnificent  convent  of  the  Benedictines  mny  be  o^zix* 
about  hair  way  from  tlie  summit    It  was  there  that  Ignati-  ^ 
as  Loyala,  anticipating  the  great  events  to  which  he  believ- 
ed him.Heif  called,  consecrated  his  sword  to  Uie  virgin.  The 
Cardenet  which  throws  itself  into  the  Llobregat,  flows  at  no 
great  distance  from  Mount  Serrat;  a  canal  serves  as  a  com* 
munication  between  the  two  rivers,  and  runs  through  the 
town  of  Manresa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  carry  on  a  trade 
in  silk  and  gun-powder.    A  very  magnificent  church  may 
be  seen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cardenet ;  it  was  built  by  the 
Jesuits  above  a  grotto,  to  which  the  foundei^  of  their  order 
and  composed  his  Spiritual  Exercises. 


The  small  town  of  CardBHOf  at  some  leagues  to  the  north  Cmrdooa. 
of  Manresat  was  the  ancient  UdurOf  at  present  only  remark- 
able for  the  rock-salt  mines  in  the  vicinity,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  more  splendid  spectacle  than  these  large 
quarries  exhibiting  saline  deposits  nearly  four  hundred  feet 
in  lieighty  and  which  when  illumed  with  the  sun's  rays^  dis- 
play the  brilliant  colours  of  the  rainbow.    The  strata  of 
rock  salt  are  in  some  places  as  transparent  as  crystal,  in 
others  they  are  blue  or  bright  red  or  mixed  with  gray  ar* 
giL    The  variety  of  vivid  colours,  the  abrupt   sides,  the 
prominences  and  summits  in  this  imposing  massi  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  render  it  not  unlike  a  mountain 
of  precious  stones,  surpassing  in  magnificence  whatever  has 
been  imagined  by  the  natives  of  the  east  concerning  the 
abodes  of  fays  and  genii.    The  geological  situation  of  these 
salt  mines  was  long  unknown  to  naturalists ;  but  it  has  now 
been  ascertained  that  the  vast  prominence  which  they  form, 
or  a  space  nearly  twelve  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  four 
thousand  in  breadth,  contains  deposits  of  gypsum  and  ar- 
gil arranged  in    vertical  strata,  and   separating  in  some 
places  the  layers  of  salt.  *  These  substances  together  with 
sandstone  are  found  in  the  quartz  and  calcareous  rocks  of 
the  surrounding  mountain^^hich  belongs  to  the  intermedin 
ate  formation.* 

A  road  from  Cardona  passes  betwe^i  frightful  precipices  soImoa. 

*  $et  the  memoir  «n  the  rock  salt  of  Cftrdona  by  M.  Corditr,  Journal  da 
Pbyiiqiia,  toma  88. 
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and  through  a  thick  wood  at  the  end  of  which  may  be  aeea 
the  romantic  town  of  Solsona,  the  8ettlsi$  of  Ptoleoiy*  It 
rises  near  the  extremity  of  a  mountainous  group,  on  the 
hanlcs  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The  neighbouring  districts  are 
well  cultivatedt  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  manufac- 
ture cutlery  and  hardware.  A  chain  of  mountains  connect- 
ed with  the  Pyrenean  range,  and  separating  the  river  Llo- 
bregat  from  the  sea,  extends  between  Solsona  and  Yicb,  an 
ancient  town  built  on  tlie  ruins  o{  Jusat  where  the  inhabit- 
ants resisted  the  Romans  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  yean 
before  the  vulgar  era.  The  streets  are  broad,  some  howev- 
er ai*e  not  paved,  and  most  of  them  are  very  steep*  The 
principal  square  is  surrounded  with  arcades,  and  the  abopsy 
coffee-houses,  and  other  places  of  amusement,  render  it  a 
place  of  resort  for  the  town's  people.  The  copper  and  coal 
mines  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  the  linen  and  cotton 
manufactures  within  the  walls,  maintain  the  commerce  of 
the  inhabitants. 

As  to  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  Mataro»  or  aa 
Pliny  calls  it  IllurOf  is  the  capital  of  a  maritime  district.  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  coasting  trade,  many  vessels  repair 
to  the  harbour;  the  inhabitants  manufacture  a  great  quan- 
tity of  lace,  and  the  products  of  the  distilleries  are  held  in 
some  repute.  The  old  town  stands  on  an  eminence ;  ancient 
walls,  gates  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  still  remain  ;  tlie 
streets  are  narrow  but  not  so  crooked  as  many  in  other 
Spanish  cities.  The  new  town,  formerly  a  suburbs,  is  now 
much  larger  than  the  old ;  it  is  better  planned  and  better 
built,  the  houses  are  not  inelegant,  and  many  of  them  are 
adorned  with  fresco  paintings. 

Whether  the  stranger  travels  along  the  road  that  leada 
from  Mataro  to  Barcelona,  or  proceeds  to  the  same  capital 
by  sea,  he  is  struck  with  the  beauty  of  its  position,  the  re- 
gularity of  the  buildings,  and  the  impulse  given  to  com- 
merce by  the  activity  of  the  population.  There  are  not 
fewer  than  seven  hospitals,  four  public  libraries,  eight  pub- 
lie  schools,  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  aca- 
demy of  painting,  schools  of  pharmacy,  surgery  and  modi- 
cine,  and  lastly,  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and 
sciences.    The  buildings  set  apart  for  these  schoolSf  aca- 
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demies  and  societieSf  are  not  unworthy  the    large  city     book 
of  Barcelona;    but  the  finest   edifices  are  those  reserv- 
ed for  public  or  religious  institutions;  among  the  former 
are  the  palace  of  audience,  in  which  the  celebrated  archives 
of  Arragon,  and  other  documents  connected  with  that  king- 
dom, as  old  as  the  eighth  century,  are  deposited,  the  town- 
boose,  an  elegant  buifding,  the  palace  of  the  captain-gene- 
ral  of  the  customs,  the  front  of  which  has  been  adorned  with 
two  rows  of  columns,  the  lonja  or  treasury,  admirable  for 
the  simplteity  of  its  architecture,  and  lastly,  the  theatre, 
perhaps  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Spain.    The  convent  of 
Santa  Claira  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  that 
belonged  to  the  counts  of  Barcelona,  and  the  kings  of  Arra- 
gon.    The  cloister  in  the  convent  of  Mercy  is  very  large 
and  of  finished  workmanship.    The  church  of  St.  Michael, 
once  the  temple  of  Neptune,  is  still  adorned  with  an  an- 
cient Mosaic  pavement.    The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  build- 
ing, but  bold,  simple  and  majestic;   an  alabaster  mauso- 
lean  may  be  seen  in  a  chapel  under  the  church,  it   con- 
tains the  remains  of  St.  Eulalla,  the  tutelar  saint  of  the 
towm    Tlie  church  of  St  Mary  is  after  the  cathedral,  the 
finest  in  Barcelona.    It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  succes- 
sive additions  made  to  the  town ;  the  old  streets  are  nar- 
row and  crooked,  but  the  new  are  straight;  the  modem 
booses  consist  of  four  or  at  most  five  stories,   they   are 
adorned  with  balconies,  and  are  mostly  laid  out  with  con- 
siderable taste.     Many  Roman  monuments  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  modern  Barcelona  or  ancient  Barcino,  which, 
it  has  been  supposed,  was  fqunded  by  Hamilcar,  the  ances- 
tor of  AnnibaU    The  fort  Monjuich  or  Montjoui,  which 
guards  the  town  on  the  soutli,  while  the  citadel  defends  it  on 
the  north,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupi- 
ter.   Barcetonetta  has  been  built  near  the  mole  that  ex- 
tends into  the  sea,  it  forms  merely  a  suburbs  of  Barcelona. 
The  port,  although  regularly  cleaned,  is  much  encumbered 
with  oose  and  pebbles;  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  inacces- 
sible to  large  ships,  an  inconvenience  which  has  hitherto 
had  little  etkct  on  the  commerce  of  the  place  ;  the  products 
of  industry  consist  in  cloths,  silk  lace  und  excellent  armour. 
The  consequences  of  the  epidemical  disease  by  which  the 
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Boot      population  was  more  than  decimated  in  ISSl,  are  now  al- 
cxxxix.    uj^jg^  forgotten. 

_  jj  It  would  be  an  omission  to  say  nothing  of  the  sitaBtion 

Mkhsfi.  '  of  Barcelona,  or  the  varied  scenery  In  the  neighbourliood, 
forming  a  landscape  of  lofty  hills,  thick  woods,  precipices, 
torrents  and  foaming  cataracts,  likely  to  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  can  find  subjects  of  study  in  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture. 
Roftd  to         Many  monuments  of  Roman  power  are  seen  in  the  coon- 
TfirHona  ^^^  between  the  capital  of  Catalonia  and  Tarragona ;  the 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  near  Y illafranca  form  a  line  between 
two  steep  mountains,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress  are 
situated  near  the  Villa-nova,  and  numerous  sepulchres  dug 
in  rocks,  exhibiting,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  the  impressions  of 
unnumbered  human   bodies,  indicate  the  site  of  Carthago 
Vetuif-  a   town  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  a   triumphal  arch 
rises  beyond  the  burgh  of  Vendrell,  and  near  Torre-dam- 
Barra,  a  majestic  tomb,  which  according  to  popular  tradi* 
tion  contains  the  ashes  of  the  Scipios*     From  the  last  place 
may  be  seen  Tarragona  apparently  extending  into  tlie  sea^ 
and  which  different  antiquarians  consider  TarracOf  a  place 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  gave  its  name  to  the  largest 
province  in  ancient  Hispania.    The  town  stands  on  aii  emi- 
nence six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  is  de- 
fended by  walls  flanked  with  bastions,  and  within  their  en* 
closure  are  many  ancient  monuments  together  with  some 
line  modern  buildings.    The  Roman  aqueduct  is  still  kept 
in  good  repair,  uniting  utility  with  its  historical  recollec* 
tions,  it  furnishes  wholesome  and  limpid  water  to  the  whole 
population.    The  cathedral,  of  which  the  architecture  ap- 
pears to  have  been  borrowed  from  tlie  Moors,  is  certainly 
the  largest  building  in  the  town.    Tarragona  was  exposed 
to  many  disasters  in  consequence  of  its  resistance  to  the 
French    armies,  but  it  has  now  become  more  industrious 
and  more  flourishing  than  formerly.    The  harbour  begun 
in  1800,  affords  at  present  an  easy  entrance  to  ships,  and  a 
safe  retreat  against  every  storm.    The  wool,  the  fisheries, 
the  coasting  trade  of  Tarragona,  and  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  same  place  and  distant  countries  are  the 
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gotrftatoes  of  its  prosperity:    The  town  was  the  birthplace     book 
of  Paol  Orosa,  a  disciple  of  St.  Augustine.  cxxxn. 

Reuss«  a  place  founded  hj  tlie  clergy  of  Tarragona,  was  T 
only  a  burgh  at  the  eml  of  the  last  century,  but  its  connmerce 
and  industry  now  place  it  among  the  number  of  important 
towns.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  glass,  it  possesses  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tan-pits,  a  hundred  and  twenty  machines  for 
carding  cotton,  eighty-four  for  spinning  silk,  six  bleach- 
fields,  as  many  hat  manufactories,  fifteen  diffurent  soap 
works,  and  twenty  for  different  sorts  of  dying. 

Tortosa  or  the  ancient  JDertosa,  fi^rmerly  one  of  the  Tortoia. 
largest  cities  in  the  Tarraconensis,  stands  near  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  province,  between  two  mountainous 
chains  on  the  banks  of  the  £bro.  The  Spaniards  having 
taken  it  from  the  Moors  in  the  year  1149,  the  latter  collect* 
^  a  great  force,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town ;  the  besieged 
exhausted  by  a  long  resistance,  were  about  to  give  up  the 
place  for  want  of  hands  to  defend  it,  when  the  women 
assumed  a  warlike  dress,  were  provided  with  arms,  and 
drove  away  the'  Mussulmans.  A  military  ceremony  in 
ivbich  the  women  took  precedence  of  the  men,  served  until 
hitely  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  event.  Tortosa  is 
at  present  reckoned  one  of  the  strong  places  in  Spain, 
it  is  also  the  capital  of  a  maritime  district.  The  finest 
edifices  in  the  town  are  the  cathedral  and  the  episco- 
pal palace. 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  forms  a  province  bounded  by  Kingdom 
Catalonia,  Arragon,  New  Castile  and  Murcia.     The  coasts  »f  Vaien- 
are  more  extensive  than  those  in  Catalonia,  the  land  yields 
rich  harvestsy  and  abounds  in  mines  and  different  sorts  of 
■arble. 

The  Yalencian  is  not  only  laborious  and  industrious,  he  Character 
possesses  a  lively  imagination,  and  his  uniform  gaiety  or  fjocianfr' 
cheerfulness  cannot  be  wholly  subdued  by  misfortunes. 
They  unite,  says  Fischer,*  the  opposite  qualities  that  are 
remarked  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  and  in  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  south,  the  bodily  strength  of  the  Norwegian 
vith  the  impetuosity  of  the  Proven9al.    They  are  fond  of 

*  Gamslda  Ton  Valencia^  harausgegeben  Ton  Ch«  Aug.  Teichar. 
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>ooK  religious  ceremoDies,  featlTalSy  amvMomitB  and  every  aert 
of  bodily  exercise.  It  is  inspiring  to  see  the  ardour  with 
'  which  they  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  tambourine 
and  the  dufoayna,  an  arabic  instrument,  not  unlilie  the  cla* 
rioneti  used  at  present  in  no  other  Spanish  province*  Tiieir 
dialect,  deriyed  from  the  Provencal,  although  solt  and 
agreeable,  particularly  in  the  mouths  of  the  women,  is  not 
destitute  of  energy.  Tho  Fier^f  a  very  ancient  ballad, 
which  the  peasant  sings  to  the  sound  of  bis  guitar,  expresses 
the  woes  of  love  in  harmonious  modulations  and  in  the 
continued  concord  of  the  accompaniment.  A  fondness  for 
finery  or  display  in  dress  is  common  to  every  class  of 
people  in  Valencia.  The  bonnets  of  tlie  peasantry  are  like 
those  still  used  by  the  Phrygians;  their  shirts  are  bound 
by  a  girdle,  and  descend  in  the  form  of  a  tunic;  sandals 
attached  with  cords  are  worn  instead  of  shoes,  lastly  a 
large  piece  of  cloth  falls  over  the  shoulders,  and  completes 
tho  costume.  In  festivals  and  gala  days  they  appear  ia 
velvet,  a  broad  hat  encircled  with  ribbons  protects  them 
from  the  sun,  while  their  mantles  and  buskins  are  adorned 
with  strings  of  gold  or  silk.  The  country  women  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  grace  and  gaiety  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  provinces;  they  never  appear  without  their 
veils,  and  wear  even  in  festivals  tho  same  sort  of  bodice 
that  was  worn  by  their  ancestors. 

The  road  from  Tortosa  leads  to  Peniscola,  a  froatier 
town  in  Valencia ;  it  stands  on  a  rock  that  rises  from  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  240  feet  and  a  belt  of  sand,  at  least 
thirty  feet  wide  in  its  narrowest  part,  unites  it  with  tlie 
continent;  but  the  same  belt  was  sometimes  covered  with 
water  in  tempestuous  weather,  before  a  dike  was  raised  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  town  thus  furtiiied  by  its  position 
was  considered  impi*egnable  until  marshal  Soult  took  pos* 
session-  of  it  in  November  1811.  The  ruins  of  a  church 
belonging  to  the  templars  may  still  be  seen ;  it  was  to  it 
that  the  antipnpe  Peter  Luna,  who  had  taken  the  title  of 
Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  fled  for  safety,  he  died  in  the 
same  place  in  the  year  1423.  A  natural  grotto  into  which 
the  waves  are  precipitated  with  a  loud  noise,  has  been  call- 
ed the  Bufador  of  pope  Luna  in  honour  of  the  same  cele- 
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binted  person.    Ct8tellon»  sarnamed  La  Planta,  to  distin^     a<M>K 
gaish  it  from  two  cities  of  the  same  name,  tlie  one  in  Ya*  c^^Eztt. 
lencia,  the  other  in  Catalonia,  is  a  well  built  town  about  a  _ 
league   from    the  sea,    and  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Rio  Mijares,  over  which  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arches  has 
been    latelj    erected.    Francisco  Ribalta,  the  celebrated 
painter,  was  a  native  of  the  town*    Segorba  has  been  con* 
stdered  the  Segobriga  mentioned  by  PUny;  but  the  dol- 
phins represented  in  the  medals  of  the  same  place  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  ancient  town  of  the  Suessctani  was  not 
far  from  tiie  sea.* 

Valencia,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  province,  is  one  of  Vaiandm. 
the  finest  and  largest  cities  in  Spain.    The  Spaniards  still 
call  it  by  the  ancient  name  of  VaUntiOf  but  the  antiqoitiea 
censiats  merely  of  imperfect  inscriptions  and  mutilated  co- 
lamns*    The   Gaudalaviar  passes  through    the  town;  al« 
though  at  no  great  distance  from  its  embouchure,  it  is  very 
narrow,  because  the  streams  are  diverted  and  serve  to  irri* 
gate  the  fertile  districts  watered  by  the  river.     Bridges 
lead  from  the  town  to  the  different  suburbs.    The  cathe- 
dral, an  ancient  mosque,  may  be  remarked  on  account  of 
a  silver  altar,  and  the  pictures  that   adorn    the  chapelt. 
The  Arabic    baths,   although    disfigured   by  modem  ad^* 
ditions,   enable  us  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Moors  laid  out  these  edifices.    The  custom-house,  a  fine 
baiJding,  forms  nearly  a  side  of  the  square  St.  Domingo. 
The  lonja  or  treasury,  a  Gothic  edifice  in  the  market-place, 
is  crowned  by  a  range  of  battlements  rising  above  a  hall 
120  feet  long,  eighty  broad  and  sixty  in  height.    The  ele- 
gance of  the  private  houses,  at  the  same  time  that  it  an- 
nounces the  wealth,  is  creditable  to  Hie  taste  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.   The  same  town  was  the  first  in  Spain,  in  which 
urenoM  were  established,  or  companies  of  police  that  walked 
the  streets  at  night,  watched  over  the  public  safety,  and 
warned  the  inhabitants  in  cases  of  fire.    These  useful  in- 
stitntions  have  been  adopted  in  all  the  large  Spanish  towns 
since  the  last  century.    Lastly,  it  was  also  the  first  place 
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BOOK  that  participated. in  the  benefits  of  printing;  so  early  as  the 
year  1474,  the  inhabitants  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
new  art«  and  even  at  present  it  possesses  a  decided  superi- 
ority in  this  respect  over  all  the  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
The  same  cause  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the 
rank  which  it  holds  among  the  cities  that  have  produced 
celebrated  men  in  literature  and  the  arts.  The  institutions 
connected  with  education  or  instruction  are  seven  semina- 
rieSf  an  uiiiversityy  two  public  libraries,  a  botanical  garden, 
a  great  many  elementary  schools,  a  military  school  for  ca- 
valry, a  royal  academy  of  liberal  arts,  and  a  society  of  agri- 
culture and  rural  economy. 

Whether  a  stranger  leaves  Valencia  by  the  gate  Serra- 
nos,  of  which  the  semi-gothic  architecture  and  the  two  mas- 
sive octagonal  towers  accord  perfectly  with  the  flanked 
walls  that  surround  the  town,  or  proceeds  by  the  Fuerta  dd 
Reak  the  triumphal  gate,  along  the  fine  walk  of  the  jUame^ 
da,  he  is  equally  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the 
richness  of  the  cultivation,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  vege^ 
tation  throughout  the  whole  extent  that  the  eye  can  reach. 

Two  places  may  be  mentioned  between  Valencia  and 
Alicante, — Gandia,  a  small  maritime  town,  situated  in  the 
most  fruitful  and  finest  part  of  the  province,  and  Denia,  a 
port  now  insignificant,  but  celebrated  in  ancient  times  un- 
Aijcanie.  ^*^''  ***®  name  of  IManium,*  from  a  temple  consecrated  to 
Diana,  of  which  some'remains  may  be  observed.  Alicante 
still  retains  an  Arabic  name,  it  is  built  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Lncentum,  and  extends  on  a  fine  beach  un- 
der several  hills.  A  castle  commands  the  nearest  of  these 
heights,  the  rocks  which  form  it,  threaten  to  give  way 
and  to  destniy  the  town.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  com- 
modious, and  the  large  and  deep  bay  might  serve  as  an 
anchoring  place  for  several  fleets.  Orihuella  near  the  con- 
fines of  Murcia  was  the  ancient  OrceliSf  a  town  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Carthaginians ;  it  stands  on  a 
fruitful  plain  watered  by  the  Segura,  and  at  the  base  of  a 
lofty  calcareous  hill.  Xicona,  a  place  of  some  trade,  may  be 
about  twelve  leagues  to  the  north-east  of  Orihuella.     Last- 
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IjTf  San  Felipo  formerljr  Xatinat  which  was  destroyed  be*      book 
cause  the  inhabitants  resisted  Philip  the  Fiftht  and  after-  ^^f^^^^- 
wards  embellished  by  the  same  prince,  who  gave  it  the  name  """"""^ 
that  it  now  bears,  is  situated  below  a  inountaint  on  which 
may  be  seen  an  ancient  castle,  built  first  by  the  Romans* 
afterwards  by  the  Goths'and  Moors.     San  Felipe  possesses 
a  considerable  trade  in  cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  and 
according  to  tradition,  it  occupies  the  site  of  SatabiSf  fam* 
ous  in  ancient  times  for  linen. 

New  Castile  forms  a  large  division  of  Spain,  it  is  bound«  New  Gat- 
ed by  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  Arragon,  Old  Castile,  Es-  ^^'** 
tremadura*  Andalusia  and  Murcia ;  it  comprehends  the  pro* 
vinces  oC  Cuenca,  Guadalaxara,  Madrid,  Toledo  and  La 
Mancha. 

Few  towns  of  any  consequence  are  situated  in  the  province  Province  of 
of  Cuenca.  San  Clemente  in  the  south,  may  be  perhaps  the  ^^^^' 
largest;  it  possesses  a  Latin  seminary.  Huete,  a  small  and 
finely  situated  town  in  the  north,  bears  the  name  of  the 
stream  that  waters  it.  Cuenca  in  the  centre,  or  the  ancient 
ValtriOf  near  the  confluence  of  the  Huecar  and  the  Jucar* 
rises  on  a  mountain  of  which  the  sides  form  lofty  precipices 
above  these  rivers.  It  contains  fourteen  churches,  two  hos« 
pitals  and  three  seminaries,  but  it  was  formerly  more  popu* 
lous  than  at  present.  It  is  the  native  town  of  the  architect 
Henera,  and  the  celebrated  Jesuit  Lewis  de  Molina^  perhaps 
the  most  subtile  casuist  of  his  fraternity. 

Seguenza  in  the  province  of  Guadalaxara  contains  noth-  ProTlnceof 
ing  remarkable  except  a  Gothic  cathedral,  thi*ee  hundred  ^^^^ 
and  thirteen  feet  long,  a  hundred  and  twelve  broad,  and  as 
many  in  height.  It  was  in  ancient  times  the  Celtiberian 
town  of  Seguntiiu  Guadalaxara  or  Guadolajara,  although 
the  capital,  is  an  old  Moorish  town,  ill  built  and  enclosed 
with  walls  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Henarcs.  It  still 
possesses  some  of  the  cloth  manufactories  in  which  its  riches 
formerly  consisted ;  the  largest  of  these  manufactories  be^ 
longs  to  the  king,  but  their  products  are  not  in  so  great  re- 
pute as  they  once  were. 

The  capital  of  Madrid  adds  considerably  to  the  iropor-  Provincoof 
tance  of  the  province.    The  town,  it  is  said,  was  built  near        ^  * 
the  site  of  JUdniuat  \  city  belonging   to   the   Carpetanl. 
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BOOK  While  the  Goths  were  masters  o(  the  country,  it  was  a 
mere  village  under  the  archbishops  of  Toledo.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  royal  towns  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  obtained  the  title  of  capital  by  a  decree  of  Philip 
the  Second.  It  is  higher  than  any  other  metropolis  in  Eu- 
rope, being  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  circum- 
stance that  partly  accounts  for  the  comparative  coldness  of 
the  temperature.  The  climate  has  some  resemblance  to 
those  in  the  north ;  in  summer  the  heat  is  oppressive,  the 
centigrade  thermometer  reaches  often  to  forty  degrees  ;  in 
winter  the  cold  is  keen  and  piercing,  and  the  mercury  in 
tlie  same  thermometer  descends  sometimes  so  low  as  eight 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  The  houses  are  ill  adapt- 
ed to  shelter  the  inhabitants  against  the  cold  or  the  hami- 
dity  of  the  north  wind,  for  they  consist  mostly  of  high 
apartments,  in  many  places  not  air-tight,  and  seldom  pro- 
vided with  a  fire  or  chimney.  The  word  Madrid  is  of  Ara- 
bic origin,  and  signifies  a  weU-aired  housCf  hut  the  variable- 
ness of  the  climate  gives  rise  to  phthisis,  putrid  fevers  and 
a  sort  of  dangerous  cliolic,  which,  according  to  many,  can 
only  be  successfully  treated  by  the  physicians  of  the  coun- 
try.* It  contains  besides  some  old  houses  built  of  wood, 
and  decorated  according  to  an  ancient  custom  with  paint- 
ings representing  bull-fights  and  persons  in  the  costume  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  but  the  modern  quarters  of  the  town 
are  provided  with  brick  or  stone  houses  and  broad  streets 
not  inferior  to  any  in  other  European  capitals.  The  Alcala 
is  the  largest  street  in  Madrid,  and  the  most  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  public  buildings,  ten  carriages  may  pass 
abreast  in  any  part  of  it.  Of  the  forty-two  squares,  it  may 
be  only  necessary  to  mention  the  square  of  the  Royal  Pal- 
ace, adorned  by  tliat  large  and  imposing  edifice,  the  square 
of  the  sun,  where  the  five  principal  streets  terminate,  and  a 
place  of  resort  both  for  the  idle  and  the  busy  ;  lastly,  the 
great  place  (Plaza  Major)  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  for- 
merly frequented  on  account  of  the  bull-fights  and  the  pub* 
lie  festivals  at  which  the  king  assisted  from  the  balcony  of 
the  small  palace  that  has  been  since  converted  into  a  ball 
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jot  tiie  royal  academy  of  history.    The  Cevada  is  the  place     book 
to  which  the  people  run  with  the  greatest  pleasure*  bei:ause   c^^^^^* 
it  is  there  that  criminals  are  executed,  but  the  most  delight- 
ful  to  a  real  Spaniard,  is  the  one  that  serves  as  an  arena  for 
boll-figbtck 

Whoever  has  not  been  a  witness  ^o(  these  spectacles,  buIi  fightf. 
where  the  blood  of  man  is  mingled  with  the  blood  of  an 
infuriated  beast,  can  form  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  them. 
It  is  still  more  diflScult  to  conceive  the  ardour  with  which 
the  people,  men  and  women  of  the  highest  rank,  rush  into 
the  enclosure  prepared  for  these  dangerous  combats.  The 
artisan,  insensible  to  the  wants  of  his  family,  leaves  his 
work^  and  carries  his  furniture  or  best  clothes  to  a  mount 
of  piety,  that  he  may  procure  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  for 
his  place  in  the  corrida  (circus).  A  surgeon  and  a  priest 
may  be  seen  in  attendance  near  the  amphitheatre,  appar- 
ently very  indifferent  about  the  passing  scene,  until  it  has 
been  announced  to  tliem  that  the  toreador  is  mortally 
wounded,  the  one  then  administers  the  resources  of  his  art, 
and  the  other  the  consolations  of  religion.  A  combat  that 
is  exhibited  gratuitously  to  the  people,  serves  as  a  prelude 
to  the  one  for  which  the  spectators  pay.  The  first  rays  of 
the  san  have  hardly  illumined  the  horizon,  when  the  people 
appear  in  crowds  at  the  entrance  of  the  circus,  to  see  the 
bull  let  loose  into  the  arena,  where  tormented  by  a  mul- 
titude who  have  passed  the  night  in  taverns,  in  order  to  ' 
get  a  good  place  at  the  combat,  it  wounds  the  fool-hardy 
drunkards  that  venture  to  attack  it,  until  the  matador  dis- 
patches it,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  fight.  In  the  mean  time 
preparations  are  made  for  the  principal  spectacle,  the  first 
places  are  filled  with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Madrid, 
and  the  others  with  the  lower  orders,  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  their  amusement.  The  box  of  the  king  is  situated 
opposite  the  gate  by  which  the  bull  is  driven  into  the  arena, 
and  another  in  front  of  the  king's  belongs  to  the  monid- 
cipal  authorities.  Before  the  combat  commences,  an  officer 
bows  to  the  king  or  to  the  place  reserved  for  him,  and  then 
receives  his  instructions  from  the  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
The  latter  gives  the  signal  by  throwing  up  a  number 
of  keys.    The  silent  crowd  expect  the  long  wished  mo^ 
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BOOK  nietit  The  picadares,  (prickers)  clad  in  rilk  jtckets,  be- 
spangled with  gold,  and  adorned  with  ribbona  of  every 
'  colour,  and  chamois  pantaloons  lined  with  iron  from  tlie 
heel  to  the  haunch,  armed  with  long  and  light  spears,  and 
mounted  on  horses  with  fillets  bound  round  their  eyes, 
march  in  file  to  the  accompaniment  of  trumpets  before  the 
two  principal  boxes,  and  range  themselves  opposite  the 
gates.  Tlie  chulas  or  tormentors  in  the  coetome  of  Figaro, 
carrying  long  scarlet  scarfe,  pass  between  the  posts  of  tlie 
balustrade,  which  separates  the  arena  and  the  spectators. 
The  chutos  are  replaced  by  the  matadareSf  holding  a  long 
sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  muleta  in  the  other,  a  sort  of 
small  banner  that  they  use  as  a  buckler.  After  having  been 
presented  by  a  municipal  oflicer  to  the  prince  and  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies,  they  retire  in  the  same  order  that  tbey 
entered. 

A  flourish  of  trumpets  precedes  the  commencement  of 
the  combat.  The  gates  open,  and  the  picadores  with 
couched  lances  prepare  for  the  fight.  The  animal  springs 
into  the  enclosure,  runs  round  every  part  of  it,  and  seetcs 
in  vain  to  escape.  The  appearance  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  persons  waving  their  handkerchiefs  and  tlieir 
hats,  the  shouts  of  joy  that  accompany  its  entrance^  fright- 
en or  enrage  it.  It  strikes  the  earth  with  its  horns,  beats 
its  tail  against  its  sides,  and  attacks  one  of  the  picadores, 
who  receives  it  with  liis  lance,  supporting  it  with  all  his 
strength  against  the  omoplate  of  the  animal ;  but  as  the  iron 
point  at  the  end  of  tlie  lance  can  only  gKll  the  bull,  it  be- 
comes more  furious,  and  rushes  against  each  of  the  pica- 
dores. If  the  men  are  not  very  dexterous,  or  if  their  lances 
break,  they  are  dismounted,  and  their  gored  horses  fall  dead 
on  tlie  arena.  The  horsemen  themselves,  although  their 
limbs  are  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  might  also  be  destroy- 
ed, if  the  chulos  did  not  run  forward  and  turn  away  the  ani- 
mal by  waving  their  silken  banners.  When  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  horses  have  been  killed,  the  picadores  retire  and 
leave  tho  place  to  the  chulos,  to  whom  the  perilous  task  is 
committed  of  plunging  the  banderilla  into  the  body  of  the 
animal,  at  the  junction  of  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
banderilla  is  a  small  staff  about  two  feet  long,  furnished  at 
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one  extremity  with  a  bent  spike,  tnd  at  the  other  are  at-     ^^\ 
tached  many  aqmbs  and  crackers.    Tlie  light  banderilto 
remains  in  front  of  the  animal,  passes  his  arm  between  the  " 
Iiorns,  and  fixes  the  banderiHa^  but  if  he  miss  liis  mark,  he 
is  infallibly  wounded  or  tossed  into  the  air  by  iiis  furious 
adrersary,  while  shouts  of  viva  arc  a  thousand  times  repeat- 
ed by  the  crowd.    Tormented  by  the  iron  and  the  fire,  the 
bull  bellows,  bounds,  turns  and  fights  with  desperate  fury, 
when  a  flourish  of  trumpets  announces  its  approaching  fate. 
Assislcd  by  four  chulos,  the  matador  holding  in  one  hand 
a  drawn  sword,  and  in  the  oilier  an  unfurled  muleta,  pre- 
sents himself  with  great  gravity.    Tlie  flag  which  he  dis- 
plays, attracts  the  attention  of  the  animal,  the  twu  adversa- 
ries look  at  each  other  an  instant,  the  one  to  satisfy  its  fu- 
ry, the  otber  to  ward  off  its  attacks.    The  spectators  are 
all  attention,  the  bull  springs  forward,  but  only  tearing  the 
light  silk,  passes  under  the  left  arm  of  the  matador,  who, 
with  his  right  hand  strikes  the  sword  into  its  withers,  and 
separating  two  vertebra,  dispatches  his  victim  at  a  single 
blow.    The  victor  is  then  hailed  with  the  applauses  of  the 
whole  assembly,  and  if  he  has  the  address  not  to  leave  hold 
of  his  sword  until  he  presents  it  to  the  people,  the  ladies 
crown  him  with  flowers,  and  the  gentlemen  load  him  with 
piastres.    But  if  the  animal  does  not  die  near  the  matador, 
or  reaches  any  other  place  than  that  prescribed  by  the  rules 
of  art,  hisses  and  groans  are  his  only  reward.     If  the  boll 
kills  one  matador,  the  people  continue  shouting  bravo,  until 
it  falls  by  th«  hand  of  another.     These  sanguinary  specta- 
cles, not  unknown  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  com- 
mon in  the  days  of  chivalry,  have  retained  something  of  the 
barbarous  gallantry  of  the  middle  ages  ;  the  matador  pre- 
sents with  much  grace  to  his  mistress  or  to  a  noble  dame  in 
the  assembly,  the  ribbons  placed  on  the  back  of  the  animal 
to  indicate  the  colour  of  its  breed.    These  representations, 
however  solemnly  conducted,  impress  the  stranger  with  no 
favourable  idea  of  Spanish  civilization  ;  but  the  people  are 
not  satisfied  until  ten  or  twelve  bulls  and  about  twenty  hor- 
ses have  fallen;  indeed,  as  a  writer  who  resided  long  in 
Spain,  and  was  frequently  a  witness  of  these  spectacles,  af- 
firms, the  combat  can  hardly  be  considered  complete  unless 
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BOOK  a  matador  has  lost  his  life.  Bnt  these  accidents  do  not  hap- 
cxxzxz.  ^^  ^  ^f^^^  113  might  be  expected,  fortunately  for  those  not 
*"""""'""  familiar  with  sach  scenes,  or  not  thinlLing  the  death  of  a 

man  a  very  agreeable  spectacle. 
King  of  Madrid  was  bombarded  in  1808  by  Napoleon,  who 
fiuT'indie^.  i^doptcd  that  method  of  compelling  the  people  to  ackoow- 
ledge  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  a  title  which  he  had 
conferred  on  his  brother.  The  same  brother  of  the  emperor 
adorned  and  improved  the  capital  of  Spain.  It  was  he 
who  levelled  with  the  ground  the  old  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  new  palace,  and  rendered  the  edi- 
fice worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the  finest  royal  resi- 
dences in  Europe.  The  interior  has  been  decorated  with 
Taluable  paintings,  and  the  twelve  mirrors  in  the  halls  are 
ArMnai.  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  continent.  The  royal  arsenal 
rises  near  the  principal  front  of  the  palace,  and  an  ele- 
gant  arcade  extends  along  the  eastern  extremity.  The 
armour  of  queen  Isabella  is  still  preserved  in  the  same  col- 
lection; but  M.  Reicbard  mentions  among  its  curiosities 
the  sword  of  Francis  the  First,  forgetting  that  it  was  the 
only  trophy  retained  by  Napoleon,  of  all  the  victories 
which  he  gained  in  Spain.*  The  royal  library,  valuable 
from  its  manuscripts,  medals  and  antiquities,  contains 
150,000  volumes.  The  royal  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  the  royal  academy  of  San  Fernando,  founded  by  Philip 
the  Fifth,  are  situated  in  the  street  of  Alcala.  M.  Mariano 
de  Gaberizo,  a  Spanish  writer,  has  added  the  authority  of 
his  name  to  a  popular  fiction,  he  affirms  that  the  French 
took  away  whatever  was  most  precious  in  the  museum  of 
natural  history  to  enrich  their  own  in  Paris.  The  Paris 
museum  need  not  be  augmented  with  the  fabulous  spoils 
which  the  author  enumerates,  for  if  the  skeleton  of  Mas* 
todonte  be  excepted,  it  is  as  much  superior  to  the  other 
in  the  number  and  selection  of  the  different  articles,  and  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  classed,  as  the  latter  is  supe- 
rior to  other  museums  in  the  French  departments.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  the  places  of  education  at  Madrid, 
not  because  they  are  insufficient  in  point  of  number,  but 
because  the  sphere  of  their  utility  is  very  limited.    The 

*  S««  the  Traveller'!  Guide  through  Europe  by  Reichard.    1827« 
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cbaritable  iostittttioas  are  more  *  important ;  they  are  richly     book 
endowed^  and  the  buildings  reserved  for  them  are  spacious  ^^^^^^" 
and  cleanly  kept    In  the  general  hospital,  the  largest  in  """"""""^ 
Madrid,  many  unfortunate  persons  receive  every  sort  of 
assbtance,  and  in  cases  of  disease,  the  best  medical  treat- 
ment  the  capital  can  afford.    The  churches  are  less  re- 
markable for  their  architecture  than  for  the  number  of  their 
paintings. 

Madrid  is  not  more  than  two  leagues  and  a  half  in  cir-  vvaik» 
eumference;  the  public  walks  are  the  garden  of  the  RetirOp 
las  Ddieias  and  the  Frado,  a  very  fine  plantation,  in  which 
the  principal  avenue  is  often  ci*owded  with  equipages,  while 
the  ethers  serve  as  a  place  of  resort  for  the  burgesses* 
Two  monuments,  not  unworthy  of  any  capital  may  be  men- 
tioned, these  are  the  triumphal  arch  of  Alcala  and  the  gate 
of  Toledo;  the  former,  like  those  of  Atocha  and  Segovia, 
leads  to  pleasant  walks  beyond  tlie  walls,  and  tiie  other  to 
the  majestic  bridge  over  tiie  Manzanares.  In  summer  the  Bridn  ou 
rifer  may  be  easily  forded,  which  accounts  for  the  advice  BanuM." 
of  a  jester,  who  counselled  the  king  to  sell  the  bridge,  and 
purchase  water  with  the  money ;  but  in  winter  the  abundant 
rains,  and  in  spring  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snow  accu- 
mulated on  the  mountains,  add  so  much  to  the  breadth 
and  impetuosity  of  its  course,  that  tlie  bridge  is  neither  too 
long  nor  too  solid* 

The  Spanish  metropolis  is  a  place  of  trade,  the  inhabi-  industry, 
tants  manufacture  woolen  stuffs  of  every  colour,  carpets, 
silk  printed  linen  and  muslins ;  government  keeps  up  at  a 
great  esfiense  very  extensive  porcelain  works;  lastly,  a  fair 
is  held  in  the  town,  which  lasts  from  the  21st  of  September 
to  the  4th  of  October. 

Madrid  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  and  sterile  plain  Enviromof 
surrounded  with  mountains;  but  in  the  lieighbourhood  ^^^'*^- 
some  places  are  not  destitute  of  beauty.  The  Manzanares 
waters  the  Prado,  the  much  admired  palace,  where  Philip 
the  Fourth  found  the  duchess  of  Albuquerque,  his  mistress, 
in  the  arms  of  the  duke  do  Medina  de  las  Tores.  Kings, 
like  other  men,  are  liable  to  such  accidents,  but  Philip 
bore  it  not  with  becoming  moderation,  and  the  lovers  might 
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czxzfx.    n^i  ^1^^  royal  rage  been  restrained  by  an  attendant. 

Few  other  towns  of  any  consequence  are  situated  in  the 
same  province ;  tlie  ancient  CampUtum  was  rained  in  the 
tenth  century,  Alcala,  liowevcr,  at  no  great  distance  from  it 
on  the  opposite  banic  of  the  Hcnares^  is  celebrated  not  ooly 
for  its  university,  the  next  in  importance  after  the  one  at  Sala- 
manca, but  also  on  account  of  several  distinguished  towns- 
men, among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  historian  Antonio 
Soils,  the  naturalist  La  Camara  and  the  immortal  Cer- 
vantes. In  a  different  direction  or  at  eight  leagues  to  the 
north-west  of  Madrid,  is  situated  the  £scurial  de  Abayo, 
an  ecclesiastical  burgh,  of  which  the  lands  belonged  to  tlie 
hieronomites,  for  wliom  the  superstitious  Philip  the  Second 
built  the  Escurial,  an  immense  edifice,  at  once  a  monastery 
and  a  palace.  The  Spanish  word  escurial  signifies  an  ex- 
hausted mine.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  there 
was  formerly  some  sort  of  mine  in  the  place,  or  that  the 
name  was  applied  to  indicate  the  great  size  of  the  building, 
not  certainly  to  designate  a  quarry,  but  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  granite  used  in  the  construction,  forming  a  mass, 
which  from  its  extent  might  be  compared  with  the  works 
of  nature.*  The  building  forms  a  rectangle  seven  hundred 
and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  five  hundred  and  eighty  in 
breadth ;  the  height  from  the  base  to  the  cornice  exceeds 
sixty  feet  The  superstitious  Philip,  terrified  after  having 
lost  tlie  battle  at  St.  Quentin,  and  not  knowing  to  which  of 
the  saints  ho  should  address  his  vows,  swore  if  on  any  fu- 
ture day,  he  should  retrieve  his  lost  fortunes,  to  raise  the 
most  magnificent  convent  in  the  world  to  the  saint  whose 
name  then  appeared  in  the  calendar.  Having  gained  a 
victory  with  the  assistance  of  the  English,  he  hastened  to 
perform  his  vows  ;  the  day  on  which  he  was  successful,  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  saint  and  martyr  Lorenzo,  a  site  for 

*  We  have  adhered  to  the  correct  meaDing  of  the  word  Escurial,  but  M.  Me- 
nano  supposes  the  name  of  the  palace  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Escule- 
tum,  a  forest  of  oaks  in  allusion  to  the  lofty  trees,  that  formerly  shaded  the 
solitude  of  San  Lorenxo.  See  Dicionario  Geografico  o  Statistico  de  E^agna  j 
I'ortuga,  the  word  Escurial. 
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the  building  was  Therefore  chosen  near  the  village  of  San  book 
Lorenzo.  Tlie  saint  had  been  burnt  to  death  on  a  grid-  cxxxix. 
iron,  that  circumstance  determined  the  form  of  the  edifice;  " 
gridirons  appear  in  profusion  among  the  architectural 
ornamentSy  and  the  same  instruments  are  sowed  or  em- 
broidered on  tlie  sacerdotal  habits.  Four  towers,  each  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  erected  at  the  four  angles  of 
the  building,  represent  the  feet  of  the  gridiron,  the  apart- 
ments reserved  for  the  king  form  the  handle,  and  the  eleven 
square  courts  into  which  the  interior  is  divided,  indicate  the 
spaces  between  the  iron  bars.  The  wonder  of  Spain,  as  it 
has  been  called,  cost  the  founder,  L.S,500,000,  but  tlie  same 
wonder  is  one  of  the  most  gloomy  and  dismal  residences 
that  can  w^ell  be  imagined.  The  pictures  that  decorate  the 
apartments,  the  chapel  that  serves  as  a  place  of  interment 
for  the  royal  family,  the  relics  and  the  gardens,  may  be  pas* 
sed  over  in  silence.  The  library  contains  nearly  30,000 
volumes  and  more  than  4000  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  manuscripts. 

The  indolence  and  apathy  of  the  Castilians  are  more  ap- 
parent in  the  province  of  Madrid  than  in  any  other.  It  may 
be  natural  for  the  inhabitants  tiiemselves  to  be  of  a  different 
opinion,  but  how  else  can  they  account  for  the  small  number 
of  manufactories,  and  particularly  for  the  inferior  quality 
of  their  products  f  The  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital 
do  not  resemble  those  near  other  great  cities  in  Europe; 
the  same  movement  and  activity  so  apparent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  or  Paris  can  nowhere  be  observed.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  leave  Madrid  to  be  transported  from 
the  opulence  and  luxury  of  the  capital  to  the  wretchedness 
and  misery  that  prevail  in  the  country.  The  character  giv* 
en  long  ago  of  the  Castillan  peasantry  by  a  German  travel- 
ler,* is  equally  applicable  to  them  at  present ;  revolutions 
continued  with  little  interruption  for  a  period  of  thirty  years 
have  made  no  alteration  in  their  manners  and  habits.  The 
instruments  of  labour,  their  dress,  their  food  proclaim  the 
poverty  and  ignorance  in  which  they  are  suffered  to  languish. 
Inveterate  prejudice  opposes  itself  to  every  improvement  in 

*  Fifcher,  Reite  nach  HUpunien. 
vol..   VIII.  15 
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c^^^^^-   the  disgust,  which  the  sight  of  so  wretched  a  population 
produces,  is  heightened  by  their  filth ;  for  from  the  dear 
price  of  linen,  the  trouble  of  washing  it,  and  the  notion  that 
it  is  sooner  worn  out  by  being  washed,  the  men  never  change 
their  shirts. more  than  once  a  month.     The  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  custom  are  a  degree  of  uncleanliness  that  oc- 
casions cutaneous  diseases  and  the  excessive  multiplication 
of  vermin.    It  is  usual)  not  only  in  villages  but  in  tlie  iiopu- 
lous  parts  of  great  towns,  to  see  men  and  women  destroying 
the  vermin  which  they  find  on  each  other. 
Manners  of      The  siesta,  a  CQstom  perhaps  necessary  from  the  beat  of 
at*Ma^rHd'  the  cHmate,  has  been  adopted  since  time  immemorial  in  e\'e- 
'  ry  part  of  Spain.    At  Madrid,  the  shopkeepers  shut  their 
shops  from  one  to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  work- 
men leave  their  work,  all  the  inhabitants  are  asleep.     In  the 
evening,  on  the  contrary,  all  arc  eager  to  enjoy  the  cool  air, 
those  who  are  idle,  hasten  to  the  public  walks ;  the  eertgos 
or  gallants  accompany  the  fair,  and  are  continually  engag- 
ed  in  performing  those  assiduous  and  minute  attentions, 
which  seldom  fail  to  please  a  Spanish  lady.   Such  atteotions 
the  women  of  Spain  consider  indispensablet  who,  it  is  cer- 
tain, have  the  art  of  captivating  the  men,  and  binding  them 
when  once  subdued  in  chains  that  are  only  broken  by  length 
of  years.    The  bonds  imposed  by  the  women,  the  innumer- 
able services  they  exact,  not  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  have 
kept  Madrid  comparatively  pure  from  the  scandal  of  pros- 
titution* 
Province  of      The  proviuco  of  Toledo  is  not  far  distant  from  the  banks 
Toledo,      ^f  ^1^^  Tagus.    Talavera  de  la  Reina,  below  the  confluence 
of  the  Tagus  and  the  Alberclie,  may  be  considered  a  burgh 
or  small  town,  the  streets  ai*e  crooked  and  ill  built;  it  ap- 
pears probable  from  many  remains  of  antiquity  that  it  was 
the  ancient  lihora.    It  boasts  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
Jesuit  Mariana,  an  historian  and  an  astronomer*    Alonzo  de 
Herrara  gained  some  celebrity  under  its  walls  in  the  battles 
between  the  French  and  Anglo-Portuguese  armies  on  the 
£7th  and  28th  of  July  1809. 
Toledo.  Sylva,  a  Spanish  historian,  whose  etymological  researches 

are  very  frivolous,  supposes  that  Toledo  was  founded  five 
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bondred  and  forty  yearn  before  the  Cbristian  era  by  a  book 
Jewish  colony,  Ibat  called  the  town  ToUdath  or  the  mother  c***'*- 
of  nations.*  The  Tagus,  which  flows  beneath  the  town 
amidst  arid  and  naked  rocks,  the  Moorish  port  on  the 
same  riTer,  the  elegant  gate  built  by  the  Arabs,  and  the 
position  of  the  town  on  a  granite  rock,  form  a  sad  contrast 
with  the  interior,  where  the  only  remarkable  edifices  are 
tlie  caUiedral,  an  ancient  mosque,  and  the  Alcazar,  built 
by  the  Moors,  repaired  by  Alphonso  the  Tenth,  and  em- 
bellislied  by  Charles  tlie  Fifth,  and  the  Cardinal  Lorenza- 
na.  These  edifices  rise  majestically  above  old  buildings, 
tortnotts  and  dirty  streets.  The  royal  residence  of  Ai*an- 
jaezy  nearly  seven  leagues  above  Toledo,  is  surrounded  with 
extensive  and  magnificent  gardens  ;  the  Tagus  washes  the 
castle  wall,  and  forms  a  cascade  down  an  artificial  terrace 
as  broad  as  the  space  between  the  banks.  A  small  town, 
built  with  scmpulous  exactness  after  a  court  plan,  rises  near 
the  pala€e« 

The  BOttthern  part  of  New  Castile  forms  the  province  of  Province  of 
La  Mancha,  in.  which  three  cities  are  contained,  Alcaraz,  ^^^^  ^^"' 
Almagro  and  Civdad^Beal,  the  capital.  In  the  first,  which 
stands  on  aA  eminence  near  the  banks  of  the  Guadarmena, 
are  seen  tlie  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct ;  the  second,  si- 
tuated in  a  very  fertile  part  of  the  province,  indicates  by  its 
name  an  Arabic  origin ;  many  persons  from  difierent  parts 
of  the  kingdom^  repair  to  its  fair,  which  is  held  every  year 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  Civdad-Real,  famous  for  the 
tribttnai  of  the  ^faato-JZermandad,  established  by  Ferdinand 
the  Second  in  1S49,  was  also  important  for  its  manufacto- 
ries and  the  number  of  its  population.  It  contains  three 
hospitals  and  a  fine  church  dedicated  to  the  virgin  of  Prado, 
the  tutdar  saint  of  the  town. 

Leaving  the  fruitful   but  ill-cultivated  territory   of  La  Eitrema- 
Mancha,  the  plains  destitute  of  trees,  the  marshes  and  pas-  ^"'^' 
tures  covered  with  flocks^  we  may  enter  Estremadura.  The 
name  of  the  province  has  been  derived  from  two  Latin  words, 
Extrema  vra  ;  the  boundary  of  the  conquests  gained  by  Al- 
phonso ttie  Tenth  in  the  thirteenth  centuryf  the  western  ex- 

*  See  the  Dictionai^  of  Minano,  who  gives  it  the  same  origin. 
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tremity  still  forms  the  boundary  between  Portugal  and 
Spain.  The  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana  flowing  parallel  to 
each  other  from  east  to  westy  divide  Estremadura  into  three 
portions,  and  the  mountains  of  Mames  and  Montanches  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts.  During  the  Roman  empire  it  was 
the  richest  country  in  Spain,  but  now,  the  poorest  and  the 
worst  peopled. 

The  inhabitants  of  Estremadura  are  more  taciturn  and 
grave  than  the  other  Spaniards,  qualities  which  depend  less 
perhaps  on  their  physical  constitution  than  on  the  nature  of 
the  country  they  inhabit;  steep  mountains,  rapid  rivers  and 
the  want  of  roads  are  so  many  barriers  to  communication. 
Thus,  the  Estremaduran,  completely  isolated,  becomes  re- 
gardless of  his  welfare,  and  careless  about  improving  his 
condition ;  hcAce  his  habitual  indolence,  the  blame  of  that 
indolence,  however,  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  himself,  but 
rather  to  the  Spanish  government.  If  the  Estremadurans 
were  excited  by  the  hopes  of  wealth,  or  any  stimulus  of  the 
same  sort,  they  might  be  active,  enterprising,  indefatigable; 
for  no  other  people  are  more  patient  of  labour,  none  braver 
in  war;  ilie  best  horsemen  in  the  Spanish  army  are  natives 

of  Estremadura. 

Plasencia  on  the  banks  of  the  Gertes  has  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  a  fine  town ;  tbe  old  wails  in  a  state  of 
tolerable  preservation,  six  gates,  five  hospitals,  an  episcopal 
palace,  and  particularly  the  aqueduct  composed  of  eiglity 
arches  are  the  principal  ornaments.  The  Roman  inscrip* 
lions  and  other  ancient  remains  in  the  same  place  attest  its 
antiquity,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  bore  in  ancient  times 
the  name  of  •Smbracia  or  Deobriga.  Coria,  encompassed^ 
"With  walls,  in  which  the  architecture  of  the  Romans  may 
be  easily  discovered,  was  without  doubt  the  ancient  Tauri- 
nm,  a  place  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  although  a  Spanish 
author  supposes  its  name  to  be  of  Arabic  origin.*  Tito  si- 
tuation of  Coria  on  a  hill,  the  church  and  old  dungeon, 
Avhich  IS  larger  than  any  other  building,  give  it  an  imposing 
Appearance. 

Alcantara,  another  chief  town  of  a  district,  received  its 


*  M,  Minano,  Diccionario  Gengraficio  a  Studiatico. 
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present  name  from  the  Arabians ;  it  signifies  the  bridge,  for  book 
when  these  foreigners  took  possession  of  the  town,  they  were  cxxxix. 
Btmck  with  the  fineness  of  the  Roman  bridge  over  the  Ta-  ' 
gas;  that  magnificent  monument  of  Trajan's  reign  has  re- 
sisted the  effects  of  time  and  political  commotions.  It  rises 
to  the  height  of  211  feet  10  inches  above  the  river,  it  is 
equal  in  breadth  to  S7  feet  6  inches,  and  in  length  to  568 
feet.  Of  the  six  arches  the  two  in  the  centre  are  94  feet 
wide;  a  triumphal  arch  with  an  inscription  in  honour  of 
Trajan  rises  In  the  centre,  and  a  mausoleum  constructed  by 
the  Roman  architect  for  his  cemetery  stands  at  the  extremi- 
ty towards  the  town.  The  same  mausoleum  owes  its  pre- 
servation to  the  enormous  stones  of  which  it  is  built;  hav- 
ing been  changed  into  a  small  chapel  consecrated  to  St.  Ju- 
lian, it  is  at  present  an  object  of  veneration  both  to  the 
towns-people  and  the  peasantry.  The  town  was  well  known 
in  the  thirteenth  century  as  being  the  metropolis  of  the  mi- 
litary order  of  Calatrava,  winch  then  assumed  the  title  of 
Alcantara.  The  edifice  belonging  to  these  knights  may 
still  be  seen,  it  stands  on  the  highest  part  of  the  city.  Al- 
cantara, with  the  exception  of  its  antiquities  contains  noth- 
ing remarkable,  indeed  it  might  be  difficult  to  explain  the 
causes  of  its  importance  when  subject  to  the  Romans,  but  it 
must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  consequence,  since 
the  inhabitants  were  able  to  build  the  bridge  and  other  mo- 
numents which  are  now  in  ruins.  Different  opinions  are 
entertained  concerning  the  ancient  name  of  Alcantara,  but 
it  was  pt*obably  the  JSTorba  Cseseraf  which  Pliny  calls  Mir- 
honensis  Colonia. 

Several  small  towns  are  situated  on  the  sides  or  base 
of  a  mountainous  range  that  extends  from  the  Tagus  to 
the  Sierra  de  Montanciies.  Of  these  towns  Cacercs  is  the  Cacerei. 
most  important,  the  capital  of  a  district,  the  ancient  CaS' 
tra  (kBCilia.  A  statue  erected  to  the  genius  of  Augustus, 
serves  still  to  adorn  the  market  place.  Trujilo,  the  chief 
town  of  another  district,  was  the  Roman  city  of  Turria 
Julioj  and  the  birth-place  of  the  famous  Pizarro.  Merida,  Merida. 
now  an  insignificant  town,  was  formerly  the  most  flourish- 
ing of  the  Roman  colonies ;  as  the  epoch  of  its  origin  is 
anknown,  the  Spaniards  attribute  its  foundation  to  Tubaj, 
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czjLux.   iiig  ^Q  |||^j|.  Q^n  confession,  derived  from  a  Greek  wordi 

"""'"^""  which  may  either  signify  a  mulberry  tree  or  a  tribef  for  ift 
admits  of  a  double  etymology.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied  that  it  was  called  Emerita  Jiugtuta  by  Augnstis, 
when  he  gave  it  to  bis  soldiers  as  a  recompense  for  tbeir 
valour.  At  the  time  of  its  splendourt  it  was  nearly  six 
leagues  in  circumference,  the  majestic  remains,  which  it 
still  {lossesses,  are  the  best  proofs  of  its  past  prosperity, 
they  have  induced  many  strangers  to  visit  it.  Merida 
rises  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana ;  the  old  bridge  over 
the  riven  has  been  attributed  to  Trajan  ;  althougii  of  very 
different  dimensions,  it  is  not  less  remarkable  than  tiie 
one  at  Alcantara  for  its  solidity  and  fine  preservation.  It 
consists  of  sixty  arches,  which  extend  to  the  length  of  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  feot  on  a  breadth  of  twenty-thi^ee. 
Another  Roman  bridge,  in  a  very  entire  state,  bears  tbe 
name  of  Puente  d?Mbarega$*  Beyond  the  walls  are  situat- 
ed a  theatre,  a  naumachia,  a  circus,  the  remains  of  three 
aqueducts,  and  four  Roman  ways.  The  town  itself  is 
little  inferior  to  any  in  Italy  in  the  number  of  its  mo- 
numents, within  the  walla  may  be  seen  a  fine  triumphal 
arch,  tlie  ruins  of  several  temples,  columns,  chapters,  Ro- 
man inscriptions  and  other  remains  now  used  in  buiMiog 
houses. 

BadajoB.  On  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  but  nearer  its  embou- 
chure, towards  the  extremity  of  the  province,  is  situated 
the  ancient  Fax  J3lugu8ta  or  Badajos,  the  capital,  of  wfaicli 
the  Arabic  name  Beledoix  denotes  a  salubrious  country. 
Very  different  from  Merida,  it  contains  no  monument  of 
past  magnificence;  a  modern  bridge,  however,  tbe  work 
of  Philip  the  Second,  may  vie  with  tlie  ancient  in  Eme- 
rita Augusta;  it  is  formed  by  twenty-eight  arches,  equal 
in  length  to  1874  feet,  and  in  breadth  to  twenty-tbree. 
The  cathedral  is  adorned  with  fine  paintings  by  Cer»o 
and  Morales,  the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in  tlie  toWn. 
Oiivenza,  a  fortified  burgh  was  ceded  to  Spain  in  1801,  but 
in  maps  published  since  that  period,  it  is  marked  by  mis- 
take in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  Zafra,  a  small  town, 
remarkable  for  tlie  beauty  of  its  situation,  rises  in  the  vai- 
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ley  of  Telares.    Lastly,  Llerents  the  chief  town  in  adi»'     book 
tricty  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  Regiana.     It  stands  c^^^^x- 
on  a  plain  covered  with  olive  trees*  and  commanded  by  the  ' 

mountains  of  San  Miguel  and  San  Bernardo,  continnations 
of  the  Sierra  Moreoa.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  town 
are  the  fnittful  pastures  of  St  Martin,  on  which  numerous 
AocIes  and  several  thousand  oxen  are  fattened* 

The  fruitful  province  of  Andalusia  is  bounded  by  the  Andalusia. 
Ungdom  of  Algarva,  £stremadura»  New  Castile,  Murcia 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  but  before  describing  it  more  mi- 
notely,  it  may  be  as  well  to  examine  the  Sierra  Morcna, 
formerly  the  retreat  of  the  most  intrepid  bandits,  and  the 
terror  of  travellers,  until  a  French  engineer  traced  the  fa« 
raoQs  road  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz.  A  tribute  of  praise  too 
may  be  offered  to  the  memory  of  a  sage  and  philanthro- 
pist; nay  the  traveller  who  crosses  these  mountains,  may  ^ 
Iirobably  inquire  by  what  fatality  men  entitled  to  the  gra- 
titude and  reward. of  their  country  have  so  often  suffered 
persecution  and  disgrace. 

The  mountains  of  Sierra  Morena,  inhabited  and  culti-  Nutvat 
vated  during  the  time  of  the  Moors,  were  after  the  expul-  onesr^'' 
sion  of  these  foreigners,  covered  with  forests,  which  af- 
forded shelter  to  robbers  and  wild  beasts.  It  was  proposed 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  l*hird  to  bring  the  waste 
lands  into  cultivation  and  to  people  the  roost  fertile  dis- 
tricts; Don  Pablo  Olavide,  the  statesman  who  formed  the 
project,  was  entrusted  with  its  execution ;  his  plans  were 
conducted  with  so  much  zeal  and  intelligence,  that  their 
success  surpassed  his  expectation.  Fifty-eight  villages  or 
burghs  rose  on  the  heights  which  command  La  Mancha 
and  Andalusia*  The  country  was  called  Muvas^cblad' 
0110,  M'ew  FapulaHoMf  and  formed  a  province  of  which  Ca- 
rolina or  the  capital  was  soon  peopled  with  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  But  the  virtuous  Olavide  was  hated 
or  envied  by  a  monk  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Ca- 
puchins. 

Having  been  denounced  for  some  indiscreet  expression, 
vrhich  had  escaped  him  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  having 
langoished  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office,  he  was  con- 
demned to  eight  years  confinement  in  a  monastery,  declared 
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BOOK      incapable  of  holding    any    place  iindei*  government,  and 
cxxxix.    deprived  of  all  liiH  possessionfi.     Olavide  escaped  from  liis 
^"^"^^  prison,  and  found  refuge  in   France,  he  remained  in  that 
country  during  the  most  sanguinary  period  of  the  reTola- 
tion,  and  was  at-  last  permitted  to  return  to  Spain.     The 
disgrace  of  the  same  person,  the  changes  in  the  Spanish 
government,  and  its   diminished  resources  have    retarded 
the  advancement  of  these  settlements. 
Character.       The  Andalusian  character  resembles  that  of  the  Spanish 
and  Arab ;  with  the  vivacity  natural  to  the  inhabitants  in 
the  southern  climates  of  Europe,  they  unite  the   imagina- 
tion and  cai-elessness  of  the  people  in  the  east.     Sober  and 
patient,  they  are  always  gay  and  lively  although  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  wretcliedness,   but    necessity    renders  them 
active,    industrious  and  even  ingenious  in  discovering  re- 
^  sources.     They  are  considered  a  boastful  people,  says  M. 

Minano,"*  and  their  Arabic  pronunciation  accounts  for  the 
epithets  bestowed  on  them  both  by  Spaniards  and  fo- 
reigners. 
Kingdom  The  kingdom  of  Jaen,  the  smallest  of  the  seven  provin- 
ces in  Andalusia,  Is  divided  into  five  districts,  the  chief 
towns  of  which  shall  be  shortly  mentioned.  Ubeda,  an 
Arabic  town  between  the  Guadalquivir  and  the  Guadali- 
mar,  stands  on  a  declivity  surrounded  by  mountains  and 
mountain  passes;  it  has  its  woollen  manufactories,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  horses,  which  are  much 
vstlued  throughout  Spain.  Baeza,  the  ancient  Beatia  rises 
on  a  height;  the  adjacent  country  is  said  to  be  very  healthy. 
The  bishop's  palace  and  the  church  of  St.  Mary  d*Alcasar, 
are  not  the  only  edifices  which  adorn  the  town ;  the  streets 
are  broad  and  straight ;  but  it  may  be  regretted  that  they 
are  so  much  deserted,-^more  inhabitants  are  certainly 
wanting.  Andujar,  a  well-built  town,  and  important  from 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  is  built  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  on  which  a  bridge  of  fifteen  arches 
has  been  erected.  There  are  not  fewer  than  three  manu- 
factories of  painted  porcelain,  thirty  of  earthenware^  and 

*  Diccionario  geografico  estndistico  do   Espana  y  Portugal,     Article  Anda- 
lusia. 
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five  soap  works ;  it  exports  every  year  four  hundred  wa*  book 
gons  of  porcelain  and  eartlien-warc,  the  latter  consisting  c*^*'*- 
principally  of  alcarrazaSf  which  are  used  in  cooling  water  -"-""• 
by  promoting  evaporation.  Some  aiitliors  suppose  that 
Jaen,  the  capital  was  the  ancient  Flaviuvi  anrgiianum;  a 
magnificent  cathedral  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  mosque,  twelve  parishes,  fourteen 
convents  and  several  hospitals  render  it  when  seen  at  a  dis* 
tance^  like  a  town  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  although 
the  population  amounts  hardly  to  half  the  number.  Mar- 
tos,  supposed  to  be  Tucd  colonial  is  commanded  by  a  very 
high  rock,  from  which  Ferdinand  the  Fourth  precipitated 
tvo  brothers  of  the  name  of  Carvagal,  who  were  suspected 
without  any  foundation  to  have  murdered  a  knight  of  the 
family  of  Benavides.  The  two  brothers  protested  their  in- 
nocence In  vain,  and,  according  to  a  rural  tradition,  while 
Uiey  rolled  from  stone  to  stone,  a  voice  was  heard  cit* 
ing  Ferdinand  to  appear  of)  a  certain  day  before  the  judg- 
mentvseat  of  God ;  on  the  day  mentioned  Ferdinand  died  a$ 
Jaen. 

Lucena,  a  considerable  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Gordovay  Luc«na. 
and  the  capital  of  a  district,  carries  on  a  trade  in  wine, 
Montilla*  also  the  chief  town  in  a  district,  is  a  place  of 
greater  industry,  although  less  populous  than  Lucena* 
Four  porcelain  works,  several  linen  manufactories,  fifty  oil 
mills  and  many  other  works  tend  to  enricii  its  laborious  in*> 
habitants. 

Bajalance,  which  many  consider  the  Roman  city  of  CaU 
pumikmf  is  situated  in  a  large  and  fruitful  plain  that  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  road  between  Andujar  and  Cordova, 
The  trade  of  the  place  consists  in  cloth  and  wooileq 
stuffs. 

At  the  distance  of  some  leagues  from  Cordova,  near  the  cordor*. 
Yenta  of  Alcolea,  one  of  the  finest  bridges  in  Europe  has 
been  erected  on  the  road  that  leads  from  Andujar,  over  the 
Guadalquivir.  The  entrance  into  the  celebrated  Cordova^ 
the  Roman  Cordnbaf  is  not  calculated  to  give  the  stranger  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  town.  A  mass  of  houses  built 
without  any  regularity  or   elegance  form  many  narrow^ 

crooked  anti  dirty  streets.    The  space  which  the  town  occu* 
vol,  VIII,  14 
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BOOK      pies,  althotigh  very  great,  consiflts  for  the  most  part  of  gar- 
cxxxix.    ,]eng.  j^  j^  enclosed  by  oUI  walls,  flanked  with  solid  towers 


of  Roman  or  Moorish  construction.     One  monument,  the 
only  relic  of  Moorish  power,  attracts  notice ;  it  is  the  mag- 
nificent mosque  built  by  Abderam  in  the  year  770,  long  a 
principal  temple  of  Islamism,  second  only  to  the  one  at  Mec- 
ca; at  present  the  sacred  images  of  Catholicism  rise  round 
the  verses  of  the  Coran.     The  edifice  forms  a  rectangle  of 
440  feet  in  breadth  by  620  in  lengtli,  including  an  extent  of 
210  feet,  which  is  laid  out  as  a  garden,  and  enclosed  with 
walls  and  arcades.     A  great  many  pillars  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  quincunx  are  crowded  in  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing; indeed  it  is  affirmed  that  there  are  not  fewer  than  850 
of  different  sorts,  such  as  marble,  granite, and  porphyry. 
These  columns  rest  on  very  low  pedestals,  they  are  adorned 
with  elegant  chapters,  and  support  a  double  range  of  arcades. 
Not  far  from  the  mosque  or  mexquita,  as  the  Spaniards  still 
call  it,  is  a  fine  bridge  of  sixteen  arches  bnilt  on  the  Gua- 
dalquivir by  the  Romans  and  the  Moors.   In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  are  seen  the  ruins  of  a  building  which  the 
people  call  the  house  of  Seneca;  it  cannot  perhaps  be  deter- 
mined whether  the  tradition  be  well  or  ill  founded,  bnt  it  is 
certain  that  Cordova  was  the  birth-place  of  both  the  Sene- 
cas,  of  Lucain,  Avicenna,  Avcrrocs  and  Gonzalvo  Fernandez, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova.     In  the 
time  of  the  Moors,  the  population  amounted  to  300,000   in- 
liabitants;  in  the  seventeenth  century   it  was  reduced   to 
60,000  ;  at  present  it  does  not  contain  more  than  46,000. 
While  the  Romans  and  the  Moors  were  masters  of  Spain, 
Cordova  was  a  place  of  great  trade  and  industry;  the  inha- 
bitants are  still  employed  in  dressing  morocco  leather,   an 
art  which  they  learnt  from  the  Saracens  ;  the  other  manu- 
factures are  ribbons,  gold  lace  and  hats. 
Province  of      Thc  two  orovinccs  that  have  been  last  mentioned  are  not 
together   more    important   than    the   province   of   Seville* 
Ecija,  thc  Roman  StigiSf  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Seville, 
stands  between  two  high  hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Genii, 
over  which   a    stone  bridge   is    erected ;    the  heat  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  so  excessive  that  the 
Spaniards  call  thc  town  the  8arten  de  Jindaluciaf  or  frying 
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pan  of  jSndaluria.    Carmonay  an  opuient  and  well  built  ciiyt     book 
is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  and  it  still  retains  an  an-  ^^x^i^* 
cicnt  name ;  two  of  the  gates  that  communicate  with  tlie  town 
were  built  by  the  Romans,     It  possesses  at  present  a  consi- 
derable trade,  consisting  of  cloth,  soap,  linen,  porcelain  and 
morocco  leather. 

Seville,  a  town  founded  by  the  Phenicians,  consequently  Seville. 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Spain,  was  also  the  most  celebrated 
both  hi  ancient  times  and  during  the  middle  ages.  It  is 
Btill  a  place  of  great  importance  both  from  its  size,  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  the  public  buildings,  and  the 
wealth  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  called  His- 
palis  by  the  Phenicians  on  account  of  the  fruitful  country 
in  the  vicinity..  Julius  Cesar  gave  it  the  name  of  Julia 
Bomula  in  vain.  Tor  the  Arabs  by  changing  it  into  ^m/to, 
indicated  the  fruitfulness  of  its  situation,  and  rendered  it 
analogous  in  meaning  to  the  one  of  Phenician  origin.  Se- 
ville is  admirably  situated;  the  horizon  is  bounded  by 
mountains,  of  which  the  nearest  depend  on  the  Sierra  Nia 
de  Ronda,  and  terminate  towards  the  west  in  the  long 
chain  which  forms  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  rises  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain  covered  with  olive  plantations,  hamlets, 
Villages  and  convents;  the  Guadalquivir,  which  fertilizes 
tbe  same  plain,  winds  at  the  base  of  the  walls.  The  latter, 
flanked  with  166  towers,  form  a  circumference  of  two 
leagues,  exclusively  of  the  suburbs ;  if  these  be  taken  into 
account,  the  extent  may  be  nearly  doubled.  The  popula- 
tion of  Seville  was  probably  exaggerated  at  the  time  that 
Saint  Ferdinand  took  it  from  the  Moors ;  in  this  way  the 
Spanish  writers  were  perhaps  desirous  to  magnify  the  glory 
of  the  conquest.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  since  the  same 
period  the  iMipulation  has  considerably  diminished.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  contained  130,000 
inhabitants,  while  the  cloth  and  silk  manufactories  furnish*> 
ed  employment  to  16,000  workmen;  at  the  end  of  the  same 
century  the  population  was  reduced  to  100,000,  and  not 
more  than  a  thousand  workmen  were  emploj^ed  in  its  msTnu- 
factories ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  present  does  not  ex-* 
ceed  91,000. 

The  Spaniards,  accustomed  to  extol  the  beauty  of  theif 
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cxxxfz.    p^ipular  rouplet : 


■^p-'  c 


Que  non  a  vifto  SevHIa 
Noti  a  visto  inara villa. 

But  Sevillcy  with  all  its  wonders,  is  a  Very  gloomy  and 
dirty  town ;  tlie  streets  are  so  narrow  that  it  is  not  safe  or 
easy  to  pass  througii  them  in  a  carriage,  yet  the  marks  of 
wheels  may  be  seen  in  most  of  them ;  in  others,  a  person 
V^ith  his  arms  extended  might  touch  the  opposite  houses. 
There  are  in  the  town  and  suburbs  564  streets,  12055  hou- 
ses, 62  squares  and  32  churches.  Of  the  fifteen  gates  some 
are  of  good  architecture,  and  the  one  that  leads  to  the  Tri- 
ana,  the  largest  of  the  suburbs,  forms  a  triumplial  arch 
adorned  with  Doric  columns.*  The  public  buildings  in  Se- 
ville are  the  greatest  ornaments ;  those  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  archbishop's  palace,  a  large  and  richly  decorated  edi- 
fice ;  the  alcazar  or  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings,  a  work 
completed  by  Peter  the  Cruel  and  his  successors,  remark- 
able both  for  tlte  elegance  and  singularity  of  its  form^  and 
the  fine  gardens  that  surround  Jt.  The  others  are  the  town- 
bouse,  the  cannon  foundry,  the  college  of  St  Elme,  and  the 
Lonja  or  treasury,  a  square  building  of  Tuscan  architec- 
ture, where  the  archives  relative  to  the  discoveries  made  by 
Spanish  navigators  are  preserved.  But  the  cathedral 
•church,  more  imposing  than  any  other  edifice,  and  perhaps 
the  largest  in  Spain,  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  It  is  400  feet  in  length,  SOO  in  breadth,  and 
150  in  height;  the  interior  is  divided  into  nine  naves,  adorn- 
ed with  statues,  paintings  and  tombs.  There  rest  the  ashes 
of  St.  Ferdinand,  styled  in  France  the  Spanish  St.  Lewis, 
4>f  Alphonso,  a  king  and  an  astronomer,  and  lastly  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  on  whose  tomb  is  engraved  the  following 
simple  ^itapli : 

A  Castiila  y  Arragon 
Otro  inondo  dio  Culuinb.t 

*  The  fnUowini;  verses  are  inscribed  -on  the  gate  of  Cnrne  : 

Coiididii  Alcides,  renovavit  Ulius  urbeni 
Restituit  Christo,  Fernandes  tertiui  herot, 

^  X^olumbus  gavt  another  world  to  Castile  and  Arragon. 
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The  moat  curious  part  of  the  cathedral  is  the  celebrated     book 
tower  of  the  Giralda,  the  work  of  Geber,  an  Arabian  ar-  ®^^^"^'^- 
chitect,  wlio  raised  it  to  the  height  of  250  feet,  but  in  the         ^.^^^^ 
year  1668,  the  height  was  increased  by  a  hundred  feet  da 
From  this  square  tower  the  view  extends  to  the  distance 
of  more  than  fifteen  leagues.    No  stair  leads  to  the  summit, 
but  an  inclined  plane  which  is  said  to  be  of  so  gentle  an 
acclivity  that  a  horse  might  ascend  it  at  full  gallop, — it 
is  very  doubtful  that  the  experiment  has  ever  been  tried. 
The  cupola  is  surmounted  by  a  gilt  bronze  figure  repre- 
senting Faith,  and  serving  tlie  purpose  of  a  weathercock;* 
although    weighing  more  than  thirty   four  quintals,  it  is 
turned  by  the  gentlest  breeze. 

The  amphitheatre  of  Italica  has  been  considered  the  fin-  [|"j."'  ®^ 
est  ancient  monument  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Seville,  it 
was  formerly  the  principal  ornament  of  Santi  PoncCf  now 
an  insignificant  village,  but  once  a  flourishing  city,  the 
chief  town  in  a  diocess,  and  the  birth-place  of  three  empe- 
rors, Trajan,  Hadrian  and  Theodosius. 

The  remaining  towns  in  the  province  may  be  shortly  de^ 
scribed.  Utrera  was  probably  the  ancient  Orippo;  it  is 
small  but  well  built ;  tlie  walls  have  been  destroyed ;  the 
adjacent  country  is  fruitful  in  olives,  vines  and  pasturage,  on 
which  excellent  horses  are  reared.  Maguer  possesses  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  an  hospital,  two  convents,  two  Latin 
schools,  and  a  harbour  on  the  Tinto,  from  which  wines  and 
the  other  products  of  the  province  are  exported ;  but  the 
principal  trade  consists  in  spirits;  there  are  not  fewer 
than  sixty  brandy  distilleries  in  the  town.  Huelva,  the 
chief  town  of  a  district,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Odiel  and 
the  Tinto,  stands  on  the  site  of  Oniifra;*the  harbour  may 
be  perhaps  as  much  frequented  as  the  one  at  Maguer. 
Lastly,  Ayamonte,  a  fortified  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadiana,  on  the  confines  of  Andalusia  and  Portugal,  baa 
been  enriched  by  commerce  and  sardel  fisheries. 

A  recent  subdivision  of   Castile   forms   at   present  the  '^'^^  P'^' 

■  vince  of 

province  of  Cadiz,     San  Luca  de  Barramada,  the  nearest  Cadis. 

*  DescripciOD  astistcra  de  la  Catedral  de  Seviila,  by  Don  Juan  Augustin  Cean 
Btrmudes. 
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place  in  the  prorince  to  Ayainonte,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadiana ;  as  it  was  Tornierly  called  Lucifer,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  god  of  light  was  worshipped  in  the  town, 
it  carries  on  a  trade  in  wines,  in  the  produce  of  the  adjoining 
districts,  and  in  different  sorts  of  liqueurs.  The  neighbour- 
ing country  is  very  fruitful,  but  on  the  opposite  banli  of  the 
river,  sandy  plains  as  sterile  as  the  deserts  of  Africa  extend 
to  a  considerable  distance. 

Rota,  a  place  celebrated  for  its  wines,  rises  on  the  coast. 
Xeres  or  Jeres  de  la  Frontera,  the^ancient  Jsta  Begiaj  stands 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  a  very  fruitful  part  of  the  country. 
The  produce  of  the  vineyards  amounts  annually  to  77 5B  tuns, 
they  are  deposited  in  cellars  which  from  their  extent  and 
solidity  may  be  mentioned  among  the  curiosities  of  the 
town.  An  old  y/f\\  in  which  arcades  and  passages  have 
been  cut,  divides  Xeres  into  two  parts.  On  one  side  of 
the  wall,  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  ai*e  ill 
built;  on  the  other,  the  streets  are  broad  and  regular, 
composed  chiefly  of  neat  and  well  built  houses.  The  i*oyal 
castle,  remarkable  for  its  large  towers,  appears  to  be  a  very 
ancient  building. 

Arcos  de  la  Frontera,  a  small  town  with  long  streets,  ill 
adapted  for  foot  passengers,  because  they  are  wholly  un- 
paved,  rises  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues  from  Xeres  on 
the  steep  banks  of  the  Guadalete.  It  is  situated  in  the 
same  district  as  the  last  town ;  antiquaries  consider  it  the 
ancient  Jrcobriga. 

It  is  necessary  to  cross  the  Guadalete  to  visit  Cadiz,  that 
important  city,  whose  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  the  most 
civilized  in  Spain,  but  who  imprudently  and  without  any 
chance  of  success  erected  twice  the  standard  of  independence 
in  the  course  of  fifteen  years.  Qaddir,  which  signifies  a  forti- 
fied place,  was  the  ancient  name  of  Cadiz ;  the  same  name 
was  afterwards  changed  into  Gades  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Strabo  attributes  the  foundation  of  Gades  to  the 
Phenicians ;  he  compares  it  with  the  most  powerful  towns 
in  Italy,  although  the  inhabitants,  says  the  geographer,  |ios- 
sess  only  a  small  island  and  little  land  on  the  continent, 
they  arm  the  largest  and  the  greatest  number  of  vessels  that 
are  employed  in  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
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ocean.*  Cadiz,  from  the  advantages  of  its  position^  may  ^kmk 
slill  be  ranked  among  the  roost  commercial  towns  in  Europe.  ^*'^"' 
That  part  of  the  Spanish  coast  has  undergone  many  changes 
since  the  time  of  Strabo ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
natural  mole  which  unites  Cadiz  with  the  island  of  Leon 
did  not  exist  in  his  time,  or  that  Gades  was  situated  in  an 
island,  which  has  since  become  a  Peninsula.  This  opinion 
appears  to  be  confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  says  that  the  town 
is  situated  in  an  island  near  the  island  of  Juno,  which  can 
be  no  other  than  that  of  Leon. 

Cadiz  is  at  present  the  chief  town  in  one  of  the  three  Fortifica* 
maritime  departments  in  Spain.    Defended  on  all  sides  by  ^'°"'* 
ramparts  and  bastions,  nature  as  well  as  art  have  contri- 
buted to  its  safety.     It  is  guarded  by  sand  banks  and  rocks 
towards  the  north  and  the  west,  and  on  these  rocks  are  the 
two  forts  of  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Sebastian.    To  add  to 
its  security,  the  Cortadura  or  canal  has  been  cut  across 
the  headland  that  unites  it  to  Leon ;  by  this  means  every 
communication  with  the  island  may  be  easily  intercepted. 
The  blockade  made  by  the  French  lasted  from  the  year 
1809  to  1812,  bnt  the  only  inconvenience  which  the  inhabi- 
tants sustained,  was  that  of  bringing  water  at  a  considerable 
expense  from  the  port  of  St.  Mary,  for  there  are  no  wells 
or  springs  in  the  town.    The  houses  are  well    built   and  Buiidingt. 
whitened    with    great   care;  their   projecting    roofs   may 
darken  the  streets,  but  they  serve  as  a  shade  against  the 
rays  of  the  St] n.    The  town  as  a  whole  may  bear  a  com- 
parison with  any  other  in  Spain,  but  the  edifices  are  by  no 
TQcans  remarkable ;  the  cathedral  is  small  and  shabby,  the 
towiihoose  is  an  irregular  edifice  of  very  oi*dinary  architec- 
ture, the  prison  is  without  doubt  the  finest    building    in 
Cadiz.    The  good  order  that  prevails  in  the  interior  of  the 
prison,  and  the  discipline  to  which  the  prisoners  are  sub- 
jected, are  creditable  to  the  public  functionaries.     If  it  be 
considered    that  besides   the  foundling  hospital  there    are 
lire  others,  one  of  which  contains  800  persons,  who  are 
cleanly  and  well  kept,  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  inhabi- 
tants are  neither  deficient  in  charity,  nor  injudicious  in  the 

*  Book  in.  chap.  5.  i  4. 
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BOOK  method  of  administering  it.  The  people  of  Cadiz  are  said 
cxxxix.  ^Q  1^^  better  informed  than  the  other  Spaniards;  at  all 
""""""— ^  events*  if  they  are  not  so,  it  is  not  for  want  of  schools  ;  it 
contains,  besides  many  others,  a  seminary  and  college,  of 
which  the  professors  and  teachers  are  Jesuits ;  an  academy 
of  fine  arts,  a  naval  seminary,  schools  of  mathematics, 
surgery  and  medicine. 

Tiie  island  of  Leon  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a 

branch  of  the  sea  600  feet  in  breadth,  which  tlie  Spaniards 

call  the  Rio  Santi-Petri  ;  a  bridge  erected  over  it  communi- 

Medina       cates  with  the  road  that  leads  to  Medina  SidotUOf  a  small 

Sidonia.  i  i. 

town  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  rock,  famous  for  its  medi- 
cinal waters  and  a  particular  sort  of  clay,  so  well  adapted 
for  making  bricks  and  earthen  ware,  that  these  articles  are 
exiKirted  into  most  parts  of  Andalusia.  The  name  of  the 
town  is  of  Arabic  origin,  but  the  number  of  Roman  in- 
scriptions renders  it  probable  that  it  was  the  ancient  .tfsifida. 
The  town  and  harbour  of  Tarifa  are  situated  towards  the 
coast  at  five  leagues  from  lake  Janda  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Spain.  It  was  the  Roman  MellariOf  a  place  of 
some  repute  for  its  salt  springs  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  As  a 
fortified  place,  it  may  be  of  considerable  importance ;  but 
the  inhabitants  attempted  without  success  to  unite  it  to  the 
small  island  of  the  same  name,  and  from  which  it  is  only 
separated  by  the  distance  of  three  or  four  iiundred  feet. 
Province  of  The  road  that  leads  to  the  province  of  Grenada,  the  roost 
Greoada.  important  province  in  Andalusia,  is  at  one  part  not  more 
than  two  leagues  removed  from  Gibraltar,  an  almost  im- 
pregnable rock  that  has  belonged  to  the  English  since  the 
war  of  the  succession ;  an  account  of  it  shall  be  given  in 
the  description  of  the  English  possessions. 

In  the  rich  country  where  the  towns  rival  each  other  in 
industry,  one  may  ascend  fi*om  the  low  and  burning  plains 
on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  cold  regions  of  Nevada,  to  the 
principal  ciiain  which  extends  along  the  province.  Cool 
springs  temper  the  heat  of  the  climate,  the  meadows  are 
enamelled  with  flowers;  the  same  province  is  intersected 
with  delightful  vallies,  and  better  watered  than  any  other 
in  the  Peninsula;  it  has  been  so  much  favoured  by  nature, 
.  that  it  was  the  last  which  the  persecuted  Mooi*s  determined 
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to  abandon.     Grenada  contains  besides  several  important     book 
towns;  Ronda  or  the  first  on  the  road  towards  Madrid,  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  frightful  precipice,  which  reach- 
es from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the  height  on  which  it  is 
built*    Tho  chasm  may  be  about  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
in  depth,  and  a  torrent  flows  below  it.    The  torrent  was 
called  the  Gaudalvin  by  the  Arabs,  a  compound  word  which 
signifies  literally  a  hollow  stream,  but  the  Spaniards  chang- 
ed the  name  into  Guadiara ;  it  falls  into  the  sea  between 
Estepona  and  Gibraltar.    Two  bridges  lead  to  both  quar- 
ters of  the  town ;  the  largest  or  the  new  bridge  is  so  much 
elevated  above  the  torrent  that  tho  passengers  can  hardly 
hear  the  noise  of  the  waters.  A  stair  consisting  of  400  steps 
leads  to   the  cascade  of    El   Tajo.     Ronda,  as  its  name 
indicates,  stands  on  the  site  of  Arundaj  a  place  mentioned 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.    The  ruins  of  the  ancient  AdnipOf 
the  present  Ronda  la  VUja  or  old  Ronda,  are    not  more 
than  two   leagues  distant.      The    remains  of   a  theatre 
may  be  still  seen ;  several  inscriptions,  medals  and  statues 
have  of  late  years  been  discovered.    Estepona,   a   mari- 
time town,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Merveja 
or  Vermillion  mountains,  well  known  for  their  mines    of 
plumbago.     Marbella,  the  chief  town  in  a  district  abound- 
ing with  minerals,  might  become  an  important  place,  if  the 
roads  were  kept  in  such  a  state  as  to  afibrd  better  means 
of  communication  J  it  exports  difibrent  manufactures,  and 
many  vessels  frequent  the  port  on  account  of  the  fisheries 
in  the   neighbourhood.     The   streets   are   straight;    it  is 
adorned  with   several   fountains  and  a  fine   public   walk, 
from  which  the  view   extends   along    the   Mediterranean. 
According  to  a  tradition,  the  same  view  was  so  much  ad- 
mired by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  that  the  queen,  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  sea,  exclaimed,  Q^ue  mar  tan  beUa  ! 
which  exclamation,  say  the  chroniclers,  accounts  for   the 
name  of  Marbella.    Whatever  the  origin  of  its  present  name 
may  have  been,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  place  is  very 
ancient;  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  called  Barbesola, 
but  it  may  be  considered  more  probable  that  it  stands  on 
tiic  site  of  CUnianaf  a  town  mentioned  in  tho  itinerary  of 
Atilonine. 
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BOOK  It  IS  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  that  raina  are 
cxxxix.  ^odimon  {n  i\^q  gne  climate  of  Malaga ;  in  other  seasons,  the 
Prorince  of  ^^^  '^  alttiost  always  sereno  and  cloudless.  The  base  and 
Malaga,  sidcs  of  the  mountain  that  enclose  the  bay  on  which  Malaga 
stands,  are  covered  with  olive,  orange  trees,  and  fruitful 
vineyards,  or  varied  with  cotton  fields  and  plantations  of 
sugar  cane.  Thiis  the  town  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  fine 
climate  and  a  convenient  harbour.  The  men  are  affable 
and  polite,  the  women  •are  considered  the  fairest  of  any  in 
Andalusia.  Malaga  is  encompassed  with  a  double  wall,  de- 
fended by  bastions  and  a  castle  built  by  the  Moors,  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock  which  commands  the  town.  Two  exten- 
sive moles  shelter  the  harbour  against  every  storm  ;  on  one 
of  them  revolving  lights  have  lately  been  erected.  The  in- 
habitants are  supplied  with  water  from  a  fine  aqueduct,  a 
work  which  Molina,  a  wealthy  citizen,  built  at  his  owa  ex- 
pense. Many  Moorish  houses  have  been  replaced  by  mod- 
ern buildings;  the  episcopal  palace,  a  very  large  edifice,  is 
built  in  the  best  style  of  architecture;  thecathedral  has  been 
equally  admired,  its  tower  reaches  to  the  height  of  200  feet. 
The  present  town  rises  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Malacaf 
a  place  of  great  trade,  which  Strabo  affirms  was  founded  by 
the  Phenicians. 
Vineyards  'p|,e  rich  vineyards  of  Malaga  produce  annually  about 
13,340  tuns  of  wine.  There  are  not  fewer  than  thirty  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  grapes;  they  are  classed  according  to  the 
seasons  in  which  they  ripen.  The  early  grapes  are  collect- 
ed in  June,  they  yield  a  thick  and  sweet  wine  which  is 
prized  by  many;  they  are  valuable,  too,  in  as  much  as  they 
furnish  the  best  raisins,  a  very  lucrative  branch  of  the  Ma- 
laga trade;  but  for  that  purpose  they  must  be  cut  at  the 
middle  of  the  stalk,  and  allowed  to  dry  fifteen  days  in  the 
sun,  they  are  afterwards  packed.  The  ordinary  grapes  are 
gathei*ed  in  September,  and  their  produce  form  the  strong 
and  dry  wines,  which  are  exported  into  different  countries. 
But  the  late  grapes  produce  the  best  wines;  one  sort  or  the 
guindas  wine  brings  the  highest  price;  it  has  been  so  called 
from  the  buds  of  a  particular  cherry  tree,  which  are  put 
into  tlie  vats.  The  products  of  Malaga  are  exported  by 
the  nations  that  consume  them  ;  out  of  all  the  ships  which 
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enter  the  barboiir,  certainly  not  more  than  a  seventh  part     book 
arc  Spanish  vessels.  cxx^ix, 

A  road  that  winds  along  the  coast,  leads  from  Malaga  to 
FUfas  MalagOj  which  although  insignificant  in  ]>oint  of  po- 
polation,  is  a  place  of  considerable  industry  and  trade;  it 
stands  on  the  side  of  tMnioAa,  and  the  vineyards  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  almost  as  much  famed  as  those  of  Ma- 
laga. 

Antequera  or  the  ancient  Antecariai  situated  between  Lovers' 
the  heights  of  the  same  name  and  the  Guadiaro,  contains  a  ^^"°^*^"' 
greater  number  of  Inhabitants  than  the  last  town.  The 
Lovers'  Mountain  {Pena  de  lo$  Bnamorados)  rises  in  the  vi- 
cinity ;  it  has  been  celebrated  by  an  act  of  heroism  not  un- 
exampled in  the  history  of  Spain  during  the  middle  agest 
or  even  in  modem  times.  A  Christian  kniglit  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  a  Moorish  prince ;  during  his  captivity 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  infidel ;  resolved  to 
celebrate  their  union  in  a  Christian  country,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  they  had  proceeded  to  the  frontiers,  when  they 
were  overtaken  by  tlie  prince  and  his  troops ;  they  sought  a 
biding  place  in  the  caves  of-  the  mountain,  but  the  enraged 
father  ordered  the  soldiers  to  seize  the  fugitives.  His 
daughter  remonstrated  that  she  was  a  Christian,  that  she 
had  married,  and  threatened  to  destroy  herself  if  he  ap- 
proached; but  the  father  was  inexorable,  and  the  two 
lovers  rushed  headlong  from  the  summit  of  a  precipice.  A 
cross  indicates  the  place,  and  serves  still  to  commemorate 
tlie  event. 

The  province  of  Grenada  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  the  northern  an^  the  southern.  The  towns  in  the 
southern  are  either  ports,  or  situated  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  sea.  Almunacar,  of  which  the  harbour  is  slieltered  from 
the  east  and  west  winds,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  liill,  where 
are  seen  the  remains  of  a  citadel,  that  was  used  as  a 
treasury  by  the  Moorish  kings,  and  also  as  a  prison  for 
their  ambitious  relatives.  The  country  round  Motril  is 
fraitful  in  sugar  cane,  and  according  to  the  Spaniards^  tho 
mm  extracted  from  it,  is  not  inferior  to  any  from  the  West 
Indies;  the  town  may  be  about  two  leagues  from  the  shore, 
it  stands  on  a  road  that  leads  in  one  direction  to  Malaga* 
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BOOK  in  the  other  to  Alnieria,  a  city  that  has  been  for  ages  wealthy 
cxxxix.  ^iij  industrious,  occupying  the  site  of  MargiSf  a  town  of 
'^^"^^  which  the  origin  is  lost  in  the  night  of  time ;  the  harbour 
which  the  ancients  called  Mdgnui  Fortus  is  still  well  fre- 
quented. 
Loja  situated  at  the  base  of  a  chain  that  bears  its  name* 
Aihama.  is  noted  for  its  salt  springs.  Alhama,  of  which  the  Arabic 
name  signifies  a  thermal  springs  stands  higher  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea  than  any  other  town  in  Europe.  The  Moor- 
ish houses^  the  old  walls  that  encompass  it^  and  other  pecu- 
liarities render  it  difficult  of  descriptioti.  The  country  above 
it  is  covered  with  snow  during  six  months,  and  scorched  by 
the  sun  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  baths  at  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  walls,  are  much  frequented.  The  waters 
are  thick,  sulphureous  and  slightly  coloured ;  the  place  ft*oDi 
which  the  spring  issues  is  arid  and  desert*  When  the  rays 
of  the  sun  fall  on  the  water  in  the  baths,  it  exhibits  a  singu- 
lar appearance,  in  as  much  as  it  seems  to  bo  covered  with 
an  unctuous  film ;  in  cold  weather  vapours  rise  from  if,  and 
the  pipes  through  Which  it  flows  are  lined  with  a  white  and 
soft  substance.  The  road  to  Yeles  Malaga  extends  along 
the  mountains  of  Albama,  and  the  traveller  observes  a  cu- 
rious passage,  the  Puerta  de  Zaflaraya,  a  natural  gate  in 
the  midst  of  high  rocks ;  no  sooner  has  he  passed  it,  than 
very  different  scenery  appears  before  him ;  the  eye  wanders 
over  an  immense  extent  of  country,  the  southern  declivities 
of  the  Betic  range,  the  coasts  of  Grenada,  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  \he  African  shores. 

But  the  same  road  leads  to  an  important  town,  a  place  fatal 
to  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
GeniU  ^nd  in  a  pleasant  country,  is  situated  the  city  of  Santa 
Fe,  which  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1807. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Castillian  heroine,  the  wife  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  catholic.  During  the  siege  of  Grenada,  the  queen 
*  made  a  vow  not  to  change  her  shift  until  the  capital  had 
opened  its  gates.  To  intimidate  the  enemy  her  camp  was 
changed  into  a  fortified  town,  and  the  town  was  called  Santa 
Fe.  The  Moors  fought  long  and  valiantly,  but  it  appeared 
at  last  that  resistance  was  vain.  It  had  been  observed 
that  the  queen's  sliift  had  been  so  long  worn  that  it  assumed 
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a  yellow  hoet  hence  the  origin  of  what   the  Spaniards     boox 
call  to  this  day   an  Isabella  colour.    It  was  also  within  ^^^^^^^^ 
the  walls  of  Santa  Fe  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  aprov- 
ed  of  the  first  expedition  undertaken  by  Christopher  Co- 
luoibus* 

The  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Genii  indicate  the  ap-  Grenada. 
proaeh  of  Grenada,*  through  which  the  Daro  flows ;  it  is 
encompassed  by  woods,  and  watered  by  limpid  streamsywhile 
the  gardens  and  groves  in  the  neighbouring  heights  diffuse 
fragance  to  a  distance.  The  Sierra  Morena  may  be  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  the  summits  are  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  but  the  cold  of  winter  is  never  felt  at  the 
base.  Grenada  was  founded  by  the  Moors,  the  present 
stateof  the  town  may  be  contrasted  with  what  it  was  in 
tlie  time  of  its  splendour.  When  the  crescent  floated  on 
the  mosques,  it  contained  400,000  inhabitants ;  it  occupied 
a  circumference  of  three  leagues,  which  was  defended  by 
more  than  a  thousand  towers*  It  is  still  adorned  with  se* 
veral  fine  buildings,  there  are  two  large  squares,  sixteen 
of  a  smaller  size,  many  public  fountains,  seven  colleges, 
eleven  hospitals,  an  elegant  theatre  built  by  the  French, 
and  sixty^three  churches,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
churches  of  San-Geromino,  Santa-Crus,  San-Juan  de  Dios, 
and  the  cathedral  in  which  are  contained  the  tombs  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Philip  the  First,  and  Queen 
Joan.  Bat  these  edifices  appear  insignificant  near  others 
for  which  the  people  of  Grenada  are  indebted  to  the  genius 
and  luxury  of  the  Arabs*  Charles  the  Fifth,  during  the 
splendour  of  his  power,  erected  in  vain  a  palace  which  was 
to  surpass  in  magnificence  whatever  had  been  constructed 
by  the  Moors  $  for  in  beholding  this  palace  which  was 
planned  and  executed  while  the  arts  were  regenerating  in 
Europe^  one  does  not  regret  that  it  remains  in  an  unfinish- 
ed state,  but  that  a  part  of  the  Alhambra  was  destroyed  in 
order  to  obtain  a  convenient  site.  This  edifice  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  although  a  large,  although  adorned  with  porticos 
and  the  most  costly  marble,  is  infinitely  inferior  to  the 
Moorish  palace  and  fortress,  in  which  the  apparent  fresh- 

*  The  Spaniard!  call  it  Granada. 
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czxxix.   columns,  the  elegance  of  the  courts,  the  arcades  that  sur- 
round   them,    indicate   its    superiority  over   the    modem 
buildings  in  Grenada. 

The  same  town  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza,  and  of  the  Jesuit  Suarez,  who  has  obtained  a 
sad  celebrity  in  the  provincial  letters  of  Pascal.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  walls  may  be  seen  the  site  of  JUt- 
beria,  a  Roman  town,  where  valuable  antiquities  have  been 
discovered. 

Ouadiz.  Guadix,    situated    in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 

Guadix,  is  the  metropolis  of  a  district ;  it  was  within  its  old 
walls  that  the  Moors  made  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance 
after  the  conquest  of  the  capital.  It  stands  probably  near 
the  site  of  ./ffcci,  a  Betic  city,  that  it  does  so  might  be  in- 
ferred Trom  the  ancient  name  without  any  other  proof,  for 
by  prefixing  the  word  guUf  which  signifies  running  waUr^ 
the  Arabs  changed  it  into  Gtiadiaccf,  and  the  Spaniards  cor- 
rupted it  into  Guadix.  The  country  round  Baza  abounds 
in  hemp  and  lint,  the  town  rises  in  a  fruitful  valley  at  the 
base  of  a  mountain  which  bears  its  name;  it  was  the  an- 
cient town  of  Bastif  the  capital  of  tlie  BasHtanu  Lastly, 
Huescar  situated  in  the  same  district  as  Baza,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Barbato,  carries  on  a  trade  in  woollen  stuBs  ; 
the  village  of  Huescar  la  Yieja  near  its  walls  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  Oscaf  a  place  founded  by  the  Carthaginians. 

ProTinccof  Another  province  on  the  continent  remains  to  be  describ- 
ed,  that  of  Murcia,  formerly  entitled  a  kingdom,  and  conti- 
guous to  Andalusia,  New  Castile  and  the  province  of  Valen- 
cia. It  does  not  extend  beyond  the  basin  of  the  Segura,  it 
is  divided  into  nine  districts. 

Lorca,  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  province, 
is  the  ancient  Eliocroca;  its  situation  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  Sierra  del  Cano,  rendered  the  calamity  that 
befel  it  in  1802,  more  disastrous.  A  reservoir  in  which 
the  streams  of  the  neighbouring  torrents  are  collected, 
and  which  serves  to  supply  the  country  people  with  water 
for  the  irrigation  of  their  lands,  burst  suddenly,  inun- 
dated all  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  destroyed  more 
than  six  hundred  persons  together  with  a  great  number  of 


Murcia. 
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cattte.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  inundation  in  the  coun*  book 
try  and  in  the  town  was  calculated  at  50,000,00a  reals.  ^^^"^ 
Murcia»  a  wealthy  and  populous  city,  is  situated  in  a  plain  — ~-"^ 
watered  by  the  Segura,  the  streams  of  which  are  confined 
by  an  ennbankment.  The  cathedral  may  be  the  finest  edi-> 
fice,  but  both  the  outside  and  the  interior  are  loaded  with 
ornaments ;  the  others  are  the  townhouse  and  the  royal  silk 
manufactory ;  the  raw  material  with  which  the  last  is  sup** 
pliedy  forms  the  principal  wealth  of  the  district.  It  appears 
from  Roman  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities  that  Murcia 
was  formerly  called  Vergilia.  But  Carthagena,  the  most 
important  town  in  the  province,  both  from  its  commerce 
and  its  port,  which  may  contain  forty  ships  of  the  line,  and 
a  great  many  small  vessels,  was  founded  by  Asdnibal  the 
Carthaginian.  The  territory  in  which  it  is  situated,  se- 
parated from  that  of  Murcia  by  lofty  heights,  contained  so 
many  mines  that  it  was  long  to  the  Romans  what  Mexico 
was  afterwards  to  the  Spaniards.  They  worked  silver  and 
different  useful  metals.  A  very  large  cavern,  about  three 
miles  distant  from  the  town,  now  called  the  cave  of  St. 
John,  is  nothing  else  than  an  ancient  mine.  The  thermal 
springs  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  are  still  frequent- 
ed, and  many  labourers  are  employed  in  working  alum* 
Carthagena,  perhaps  the  finest  city  in  Spain,  is  defended 
by  several  forts  along  the  coast,  and  also  by  the  fort  Ata- 
laya  on  an  eminence  which  commands  the  walls.  The 
naval  arsenal  is  very  large,  the  yards,  docks  and  rectangu- 
lar basin  occupy  nearly  the  western  half  of  the  town.  The 
cathedral  or  the  most  remarkable  edifice  is  formed  by  three 
naves,  and  within  them  are  contained  several  richly  sculp- 
tured altars.  The  depth  and  size  of  the  harbour  in  this 
chief  town  of  a  maritime  department  are  not  the  only  ad- 
vantages which  it  furnishes  to  the  Spanish  navy. 

Ivica  or  Ibiza,  one  of  tlie  Baleares,  at  no  great  distance  Baiearei. 
from  Carthagena,  is  still  nearer  the  harbour  of  Denia: 
Iviza,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  rock, 
which  rises  near  a  bay ;  on  the  summit  of  the  same  rock 
are  the  bishop's  palace,  the  cathedral  and  the  governor's 
castle.  The  town  is  encompassed  with  walls,  which  al- 
though they  arc  no  security  against   the  attacks  of  pirates, 
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defend  it  at  least  against  the  natives  of  the  island ;  for  the 
latter  are  so  much  oppressed  by  taxes,  that  finding  it  im- 

possible  to  pay  them,  they  are  apt  to  revolt.    The  country 

round  the  town  is  marshy  but  fruitful  in  cotton  5  the  rest 
of  the  island  abounds  in  a  sort  of  pitch  obtained  from  the 
A\epfo  ^ine  {Finns  Mepensis),  and  which  along  with  the 
produce  of  the  salt  works  forms  the  principal  branches  of 

commerce. 

Manners.  Ivica  Contains  besides  some  scattered  habitations  that 
have  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  villages.  If  the  inha- 
bitants are  rude  and  uncultivated,  it  should  be  considered 
that  they  have  been  long  degraded  by  superstition  and 
poverty.  Their  songs  consist  of  one  or  two  modulations ; 
the  monotonous  sounds  of  the  flagelet,  accompanied  with 
the  tambourin  and  the  Castanet  make  up  all  the  music 
that  they  use  in  their  wild  and  ungraceful  dances. 

Costume.  The  costume  of  the  peasants  consists  of  a  short  coat 
and  tight  pantaloons  that  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  leg; 
tliey  were  a  red  woollen  cap ;  their  spardUles  or  shoes  re- 
semble in  form  the  wooden  shoes  worn  by  the  French, 
they  are  made  of  matweed,  and  attached  by  cords  of  the 
same  substance.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  more  ele- 
gant, they  were  a  large  round  hat  a  little  inclined  on  one 
side,  a  handkerchief  that  covers  the  neck  and  descends 
to  the  waist,  but  open  behind  in  order  to  display  their  long 
hair;  three  necklaces  of  different  sizes  are  placed  above 
the  handkerchief,  to  two  of  them  crosses  are  attached ;  a 
narrow  but  richly  embroidered  apron  contrasts  well  with  a 
dark  petticoat;  the  spardilles  are  of  the  same  shape  as 
those  worn  by  the  men. 

Marriages.  The  Singular  manner  by  which  marriages  were  celebrat- 
ed in  tbe  Balearic  islands  in  the  days  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
has  been  mentioned  in  tlie  account  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants. The  present  custom,  which  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated from  the  ancient,  although  less  immoral,  is  not  less 
ridiculous.  As  soon  as  a  villager  obtains  the  consent  of 
his  future  bride  he  is  considered  by  her.  parents  as  one  of 
the  family;  but  the  ceremony  does  not  take  place  until  the 
end  of  a  year  at  least ;  within  that  period,  the  young  lads 
in  the    neighbourhood  are  permitted  to  visit  the  bride  on 
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certain  days  and  to  remain  alone  with  her;  according  to  a     book 
French   traveller,  they  emulate  each    other  in   dissuading  c^cxxix. 
her  from  her  purpose  by  enumerating  the  vices  and  bad  "^■""""^ 
qualities  of  her  intended  husband  ;  the  bride  is  constrained 
to  hear  them  without   a  rourmur»  and  as  the  lover  roust 
leave  the  room  when  they  enter,  he  suffers  during  liis  ab- 
sence the  same  vexation  which,  in  all  probability,  he  has 
before  inflicted  on  others.* 

Fromentera  or,  as  t)ie  Spaniards  call  it,  Formentera,  is  Fromente- 
so  near  the  Ivica,  that  it  might  be  easy  and  without  doubt 
useful  to  unite  them.  The  inhabitants  are  scattered  in 
several  villages;  the  island  has  been  represented  as  infest<r  . 
ed  with  serpents,  wolves  and  foxes,  but  the  only  ani- 
mals in  the  woods  or  meadows  are  sheep  and  goats,  which 
from  neglect  have  become  wild ;  the  flamingo  and  other 
birds  of  passage  abound  on  the  shores. 

Cabrera,  at  a  short  distance  from  Majorca  is  inhabited  Cabrera, 
by  some  shepherds,  whose  wealth  consists  in  their  goats. 
It  is  well  wooded,  and  three  springs  serve  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  with  wholesome  water.  The  sufferings  which 
the  French  prisoners  experienced  on  the  island  about  the 
end  of  the  last  war,  must  ever  be  remembered  with  regret 
by  the  friends  of  humanity ;  they  were  allowed  to  perish 
for  want  of  food,  and  their  bones  scattered  on  the  island, 
attest  the  cruelty  of  those  to  whose  care  they  were  en- 
trusted, f 

The  island  of  Majorca  contains  sixteen  towns,  and  the  Majorca. 
average  population  of  each  may  amount  to  4500  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  Palma  or  the  capital,  peopled  by  34,000,  is  the 
only  one  worthy  of  being  described.  It  is  encompassed 
with  walls  about  seven  or  eight  feet  thick,  with  thirteen 
bastions  fifty  paces  in  breadth,  and  commanded  by  n  castle 
on  the  hill  of  Belver.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  but 
the  excessive  breadth  of  the  balconies  darkens  and  confines 
the  streets.  The  Lonja  that  rises  above  the  port,  is  the 
only  edifice  which  recalls  the  former  splendour  of  the  town. 

*  M.  J.  Cambanede  Excursions  dans  les  des  Balearof. 

t  For  the  details  of  these  proceedings,  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  nation,  t^^ 
reader  may  consult  the  work*  of  Cambassede. 

voi^  vi)i.  16 
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The  tomb  of  Jaymc  II.  serves  to  adorn  the  cathedral ;  he 
was  king  of  MajorQa,  his  father  conquered  the  Moors,  and 
took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  year  1229.  The  town, 
long  the  principal  mart  for  the  commerce  between  Europe 
and  the  ciist,  carries  on  at  present  no  more  trade  than  what 
is  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Islanders.  The 
Jews  are  despised  by  the  other  inhabitants;  many  of  them 
are  employed  in  manufacturing  jewellery  and  trinkets. 

The  Pages  or  rural  inhabitants  of  Majorca  wear  a  very 
different  dress  from  the  people  in  Ivica;  a  round  jacket 
without  a  collar,  sandals,  bare  legs  and  loose  breeches 
render  their  costume  not  unlike  that  of  the  Greek  peasants, 
but  they  may  be  distinguished  by  a  broad  hat,  which 
serves  to  shade  the  visage.  The  wemen  wear  sandals;  in 
other  respects  tlieir  dress  differs  little  from  that  worn  In 
Ivica.  The  people  may  be  perhaps  more  superstitious 
than  those  in  Spain,  but  they  are  also  more  hospitable;  as 
there  are  no  inns  in  the  island,  they  never  refuse  to  admit 
strangers,  and  to  share  with  them  whatever  they  possess* 

The  people  in  Minorca  resemble  those  of  Majorca  in 
their  manners  and  in  their  dress,  but  they  are  said  to  be 
the  least  superstitious  of  the  Spaniards.  Five  towns  are 
situated  on  the  island.  Jamna,  now  Civdadela  was  probably 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians;  with  the  exception  ofMahon 
or  tiie  capital,  it  is  the  largest  in  Minorca.  Broad  and 
straight  streets,  clean  and  well  built  houses  render  Mahon 
an  ftgrceable  residence;  the  cathedral  and  townhouse corre- 
spond ill  with  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  boldness  of  their 
pirates  and  ibe  safe  retreat  afforded  by  their  harbour,  en- 
abled  the  inhabitants  to  amass  considerable  wealth  during 
the  war  against  Napoleon.  The  harbour  indeed  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  celebrated  Andrew 
Doria  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  Spanish  pro- 
verb, according  to  which,  the  only  four  good  ports  in  that 
sea,  are  June,  July,  August  and  Fortmahon."!^  It  may  be 
about  a  league  in  length,  and  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
yards  in  breadth ;  the  sides  are  formed  by  two  steep  heights. 

*  Junio,  /iilio  Agosto  j  puerte  Mahon. 
Lot  MtjotJH  puertos  del  Mediterranco  ton. 
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The  breaddi  of  the  entrance  is  about  300  yards,  and   ves-     book 
sels  can  sail  in  the  neighbourhood^  without  being  endan-  c^^^^^* 
gered  by  rocks. 

Having  endeavoured  to  describe  the  principal  towns  and  commerce 
islands  in  Spain,  it  remains  for  us  to  make  one  or  two  re-  ^"^  '°^"'~ 
marks  on  the  commerce  and  industry  of  that  fine  country. 
It  has  been  already  seen  that  it  abounds  in  soda,  salt,  iron 
and  difierent  metals,  that  it  produces  oil,  fruits  and  wine, 
the  best  wool  in  the  world,  and  silk  that  is  only  surpassed 
by  that  of  Italy.  The  value  of  the  wines,  which  the  Spa- 
niards consider  the  most  lucrative  of  their  productions, 
might  be  considerably  increased,  ir  any  thing  like  an  equa- 
ble system  of  duties  were  introduced.  It  exports  at  pre- 
sent about  twenty-five  or  thfrty  thousand  casks,  and  the 
price  obtained  for  them  does  not  exceed  L.695,000.  The 
silk  in  the  province  of  Arragon,  Valencia,  Grenada  and 
Marcia,  might  soon  rival  any  in  Italy,  if  exportation  were 
encouraged,  and  the  mulberry  cultivated  with  care.  The 
mines,  although  rich  in  different  metals,  do  not  afford  all 
the  advantages  that  might  be  expected  from  them.  Last- 
ly, could  it  be  believed  that  the  Spaniards,  with  so  great 
an  extent  of  coast,  depended  on  foreigners  for  all  the  dry 
or  salt  fish  which  they  consume.  A  Spanish  author  calcu- 
lates that  the  money  given  every  year  for  imports,  exceeds 
L500,000,  thus  the  consumption  in  the  interior  nearly 
counterbalance  all  the  profits  it  derives  from  the  fecundi- 
ty of  the  soil. 

The  insignificance  of  their  foreign  trade  ought  not  to  be  Foreiga 
attributed  to  the  indifference  of  the  Spaniards.  Although  ^'^^*« 
from  their  situation,  few  nations  have  such  facilities  in  fornn 
iog  a  mercantile  navy,  the  Spanish  flag  is  tlie  one  which 
mariners  observe  very  rarely  on  the  sea.  The  Spaniards 
hold  some  intercourse  with  different  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  with  few  on  the  Baltic;  if  they  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  it  was  only  on  account  of  their  American  pos* 
sessions.  ' 

The  taxes  with  which  the  products  of  agriculture  and 
industry  are  loaded,  the  diversity  of  weights,  measures  and 
money;  the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  the  scarcity  of  canals, 
for  the  most  useful  remain  unfinished,  may  be  considered 
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czxxix.  ,^2^1^  commerce.  But  all  those  evils  might  be  easily  reme- 
died,  and  the  country  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of 
prosperity.  The  time  may  come  when  government,  aware 
of  the  true  interests  of  Spain,  will  pursue  an  opposite 
course  to  that  which  has  been  hitherto  followed.  If  indus- 
try were  encouraged,  if  salutary  reforms  were  introduced, 
if  the  real  advantages  of  the  country  were  no  longer  sa- 
crificed to  the  imaginary  advantages  of  American  posses- 
sions, Spain  might  become  the  wealthiest  and  most  flourish- 
ing region  in  Europe. 
Republic  It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  a  small  territory  near  the 
of  Andorra,  confines  of  France  and  Spain,  nominally  neutral  and  pro- 
tected by  two  great  states.  Although  the  republic  of  An- 
dorra is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  San  Marino  in  Italy,  the 
former  remains  unnoticed,  while  the  other  is  described  in 
most  geographical  works.*  It  is  bounded  on  the  east,  the 
south  and  the  west  by  the  corregidories  of  Puycerda  and 
Talarn  in  Catalonia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  department 
of  the  Arriege.  Tlie.  whole  state  may  be  about  &even 
leagues  in  length  by  six  in  breadth  ;  it  contains  thirty-four 
villages  or  hamlets  and  six  burghs ;  namely,  Old  Andorra 
or  the  capital,  Gamillo,  Encampo,  Massana,  Ordino  and 
Saint  Julian.  The  thermal  springs  near  the  hamlet  of 
Caldes  are  still  frequented,  and  the  iron  in  the  territory 
furnishes  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Tbe 
valley,  watered  by  several  streams,  of  which  the  three 
largest  are  the  Balira,  the  Ordino  and  the  Os,  is  crowned 
by  inaccessible  mountains.  Rich  in  the  products  of  the 
three  natural  kingdoms,  it  contains  quarries  of  fine  marble^ 
i-nexhaustible  iron  mines  and  valuable  timber,  which  Is 
transported  by  tiie  Balira  and  the  Segra  to  Tortosa,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  forests  and  the 
inountains  abound  with  game  and  different  animals,  such 
as  wild  goats  and  wild  boars,  bears  and  wolves.  Part  of 
the  land  produces  excellent  tobacco. 
Origin.  Lewis  the  Debonnaire  ceded  the  sovereignty  of  Andorra 

*  It  holds  a  place,  however,  in  the  excellent  table,  entitled  Balance  politi- 
que du  Globe  by  Ad.  Balbi. 
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to  the  bishops  of  Urgel ;  the  latter  possessed  it  jointly  with  book 
the  cooDts  of  Foix  from  the  thirteenth  century  until  the  ac-  cxxxix, 
cession  of  Henry  tlie  Fourth  to.  the  throne,  when  the  county 
of  Foix  was  united  to  France.  Since  that  time  the  French 
kings  retained  feudal  rights  over  it :  but  in  the  year  1790, 
feudal  rights  were  abolished,  and  the  small  republic  of  An- 
dorra was  rendered  independent  of  France, 

The  government  is  composed  of  two  syndics,  elected  by  a  Govem- 
general  council  of  twenty-four  members,  who  are  chosen  by 
the  six  burghs.  The  people  speak  the  Catalonian  dialect, 
they  are  under  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Ur- 
gel. Happy  in  their  seclusion,  the  quarrels  of  ambitious 
men  never  disturb  their  peaceful  labours. 
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UaQtraanctM* 

ComgtomentM.* 

OoTwnmeBti. 

AlcttUMlUyorai 

Pampeluna 

Pampeluna 

Vittoria 

Guipuscoa 
Bilboa 

St.  Sebastian 

Oviedo 

Orense 

Corunna 

Corunna. 

Betansos 

Ferrol 

Ferrol. 

Banos  do  Molyas 

Bakar 

Linares 

Verin 

• 

Santiago 

Gambados 

Ulloa 

Rairiz  da  Vega 

SaWatierra 

Salvatierra. 

Soto  Mayor 

Soto  Mayor 

Barcelona 

Barcelona 

Barcelona 

Barcelona. 

Albarracin 

Berga 

Berga. 

Cervera 

Cervera 

Barbastro 

Benavarre 

Borja 

Gerone 

Gerone 

Gerone. 

Calatayud 

Calatayud 

Calatayud. 

Figueras 

Figueras 

Figueras. 

Moya 

Lerida 

Lerida 

Lerida. 

• 

Manresa 

Manresa 

Manresa. 

, 

Mataro 

Mataro 

Mataro. 

Puigcerda 

Puigcerda 

Puigcerda. 

Talarn 

Talarn 

Tortosa 

Sco  de  Urgel 

Valle  do  Aren 

Rosas 

• 

Vich 

Villa  franca  de  Penades 

i.t 


*  Corregiemento,  the  diitrict  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  a  corregidor  extends, 
t  The  diitrict  subject  to  a  higher  alcade. 
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Zaragossa 


Leon 


Palencia 


Zamora 
Salamanca 


Valladolid 


Avila 
Burgos 


Comgtementoi. 
Zaragossa 
Cincavillaa 
Daroca 


OOTtmiMlltl. 

Cincavillas 
Daroca 
Alcaniz,  O.  M.* 


Huesca 

Jaca 

Monzon 

Tarragona 
Teruel 


Fraga 

Huesca 

Jaca 

Tarazona 

Torrijas 

Tarragona 

Teruel 

Leon 

Astorga 

Ponferrada 

Benavides 

Bonar 

Sahagum 

Palencia 

Carrion 

Reinosa 

Becerril  de  Campos 

Duenas 

Herrera  de  Rio  Pisuerga 

Toro 

Torquemada 

Zamora 


AleadlM  Miyont. 
Zaragossa. 
Cincavillas. 
Daroca. 


Huesca* 
Jaca, 


Tarragona^ 

Teruel. 

Leon. 


90QX 


Placencia. 
Aguilar  de  Campo. 


Salamanca 


Ledesma 


Zamora. 
Alaejos. 
Salamanca. 
Alba  de  Tormes. 
Civdad  Rodrigo     Civdad  Rodrigo. 
San  Felices  de  los  Gallegos 

Valladolid. 


Valladolid 

Medina  del  Compo 

Olmedo 

Puebla  de  Sanabria    Puebia  de  Sanabria 

Tordesillas 

Madrigal 

Arevalo 

Burgos  Burgos. 

Briyiesca 

Lerma 

San  Domingo  de  la 

Colzada 
Castrozerix 


■•* 


*  O.  M.  or  Military  Order. 
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CXXXIZ 

The  Merindas  of  Old 

Castille* 

Segovia 

Segovia 

Aguilar  del  Rio  Alama* 

Soria 

Agreda 

Alfaro 

Logrono 

Arnedo 

Calahora 

Riaza 

Santander 

Santander 
Santona 

Santander. 

• 

Badajoz 

Badajoz 

Badajoz. 

Caceres 

Olivenza 

Albuquerque. 

Coria 

Plasencia 

Alcantara,  O,  M. 

Trujillo 

Gata,  O.  M. 

Guada]canal,O.M. 

Jeres  de  los  Cabel- 
leros,  O.  M. 

Llerena,  O.  M. 

Merida,  O.  M. 

Valencia  de  Al- 
cantara, O.  M« 

Villa  Nueva  de 
la  Serena,  O.  M. 

Madrid 

Madrid 

Alcala  de  Henarea 

Chinchon 

Guadalaxara 

Guadalaxara 

Atienza 

Ita 

Jadraque 
Medina  Cell 

* 

Guadalaxara. 

Molina  de  Aragon 

Toledo 

Toledo 

Ocana,  O.  M« 

Talavera  de  la  Reina 

Illescas 

Lillo 

Cuenca 

Cuenca 
Huete 
Requena 
San  Clemente 

Alarcon« 

Sisanta  y  Vara  del  Rey 

*  Six  of  the  merindas  are  situated  in  the  province  or  lieuteoancy  of  Burgos^ 
Carnpo,  Horna  and  Valdelugana  form  part  of  tbem. 
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Comgieoientoa. 
UtJel 

Tarazona 
Civdad  Real    Civdad  Real 

Alcaraz 

Villa  Nuera  de  loa 
InfaDtes 

Valencia  Valencia 

AIco/ 


CastelloQ  de  la  Plaoa 

Denia 
Jejona 
Morella 
Onteniente 
Orihuela 
Peniscola 
San  Felipe 
Nuevas  Poplazionea 
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Jaen 


Cordora 


SeriJle 


Cadiz 

TOI. 


Jaen 

Andujar 

Ubeda 

Alcala  la  Real 

Alcaudete 

March  a  Real 

Cordova 

fiujalanca 

Lucena 

MontiUa 

Alontoro 

Pedrocbes 

Seville 

Almonta 

Carmona 

Ecija 

Gibraleon 

Moguer 

Niebia 

Paradaa 

Pruna 

Rota  y  Cbjpiona 


Penas  de  San 

Pedro 
AIniaden,  O.  M. 
Almagro«  O-  M. 

Infantes,  O.  M. 


Alcira 
Alicante 
Castellon  de 

la  Plana 
Denia 

Morella 
Murviedro 
Orihuela 
Peniscola 
San  Felipe 

Martos^  O.  M. 


Valencia. 

Alcira. 
Alicante. 
Castellon  de  U 
Plana. 


Morella. 

Orihuela. 

San  Felipe. 
Carolina. 


Alcala  la  Real 


Cordova. 
Agtiilar  de  la  Frontera. 


Ayamonte    San  Lucar  la  Mayor. 
San  Lucar  de 
Guadiana 

Ecjja. 


Cadiz 


Cadiz. 


Fill. 


17 
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ProTinces. 


CorregiemenUM.  Goremment.  Alcadias  Msyoni^ 

Alcala  t]e  los  Gazules  Puerto  de  San-  Puerto  de  Santa 

ta  Maria  Maria. 

Arcos  de  la  Frontera  San  Lucar  de      San  Lucar     de 

Barrameda  Barraraeda. 

Chielana 
Conil 
Xeres  de  la  Frontera  Xerxes  de  la  Frontera. 


Trebujena 

Tarifa 

Tarifa. 

Villa  Martin 

^ 

Grenada 

Grenada 

Grenada 

Grenada. 

Ujijar  in  the  Alpuxaras 

Almeira 

Almeira. 
Alboloduy. 

Motril 

Motril. 

Antequera 

Antequera. 

/ 

Baza 

Coin 

Adrfl 

I,  Berja,  &  Dallas. 

Guadix 

Calaborade  Grenada. 

Malaga 

Gibraltar 
Marbella 
Ronda 
Velez  Malaga 

Malaga 

Malaga. 
Ronda. 

Murcia 

Murcia 

Murcia. 

Albaccte 

Cieza, O. 

M. 

Chincilla 

Mula 

Carthagena 

Carthagena 

Carthagena. 

Mallorca 

Mabon 

Mahon 

. 

Pal  ma 

Palina 

Palma 

Palma. 

, 

Iviza 

DIVISION  OF  SPAIN  INTO  LIEUTENANCIES, 

WITH  THE  ITUMBER  OF  PROVINCES,  THEIR  POPULATION,  AND  TB^T 
OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  EACH  PROVINCE,  ACCORDING  TO 
THE    LATEST    DOCUMENTS. 

A.  Lieutenancy  of  JVavarre. 


Generftl  DlTiaiona.    Provincet. 

Population. 

Towna. 

Population. 

Navarre 

Navarre 

272,000- 

"  Pampeluna 

Tudela 

Estella 
^  Tafalla 

15,000 
8,000 
6,000 
5,000 

DESCBIFTION 

OF    SPAIN. 

ictl 

B.   i 

Lieutenancy  of  Guipuscoa, 

BOOK 

Oeaenl  DMiioiui.    Provinces. 

Population.       Towns. 

Population.     CXXXIX. 

r 

r  St.  Seba!4tian 

Qonn 

^^      • 

1      w^  m  •     h^  \^  *J  C4  w  ft  1  Vi  ■  # 

.^^  ^^^  I  Fontnrabia. 

2,000 

Guipuscoa    i-4/,wu<,  Toiosa, 

5,000 

TheVas-    < 

I 

*        (^  Vergara  or  Bergara 

4,000 

congades. 

Biscay 

»33.ooo5g;s-. 

15,000 
3,000 

^  Alava 

85,000    Vittoria 

7,000 

C. 

Lieutenancy  of  Gailicia. 

{ 

» 

C  Oviedo 

10,000 

Asturias.     < 

1 
Asturias 

420,000  <  Aviles 

6,000 

{ 

► 

(  Gijon 

6,000 

«■ 

^ 

'  Santiago 

28,000 

Santiago 

535,000. 

1  Pontevedra 
Padron 
Muros 

4,000 
4,000 
4,000 

Betanzos 

i««y  mm  S  Betanzos 
167,000  ^  p^^^^j 

5,000 
13,000 

Gailicia. 

Corunna 

73,000    Corunna 

18,000 

Lugo 

383,000    Luj^'o 

7,000 

Oreuse 

382,000    Orense 

4,000 

Tuy 

198,000  \  o  1!^  .     . 
'       )  Ribadavm 

6,000 
2,000 

Mondonebo  122.000  5  Mond°-«l° 

6,000 
3,000 

D. 

Lieutenancy  of  Arragon. 

' 

, 

'  Saragossa 

.55,000 

• 

Jaca 

Alcaniz 

Barbastro 

Borja 

Fraga 

3,000 
6,000 
7,000 
5,000 
5,000 

ArragOii.     - 

Arragon 

77,000-!  Huesca 

9,000 

Carinena 

3,000 

Calatayud 

6,000 

• 

Daroca 
Montalban 

6,000 
3,000 

" 

Teruel 

7,000 

k 

^  Taragona 

10,000 

E. 

Lieutenancy  of  Catalonia. 

r 

"Barcelona 

120,000 

Cervera 

5,000 

Figueres 

7,000 

Girone 

6,000 

1 

Lerida 

12,000 

Catalonia    < 

1,125,000  <{  Manresa 

13,000 

Mataro 

Tarragona 

Tortosa 

13,000 
11,000 
16,000 

Villa  Franca  de  Penades     4,000 

k 

.  Vich 

12,000 
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CXZXIX.     General  Di^iiioiM.   ProTincei.       Population.       Towns. 


Old  Castile 


Leou 


Efltre  ma- 
dura 


Avila 
Burgos 
<  Segovia 

Soria 


107,000  }  ^^'^^ , 
'        )  Arevalo 


Leon 


i 


366,000  J  f»''8»»        „ 

(  Arancia  de  Duero 

"«.««  \  aSfonse 

(  Soria 
262,000  I  Calabora 

(  Agredo 
^  Santander    183,000    Santander 

^'fi^  \  iXga 

Palencia        205,000^]^^'®?^^*,    ,      ^      , 

'        /  Carrion  de  los  Condes 

Toro 
mora 

Salamanca    235,000  I  ?>^!i"'?1f ",  . 

/  Cwdad  Rodrigo 

rValladolid 

Valladolid     195,000 1  2?^*}!"°  ^«'„9*"!P 

'        I  Medino  de  Rio  Seco 

(^Tordesilas 


G.  Lieutenancy  of  Esiretnadura, 
(  ( Badajoz 

Albuquerque 
Alcantara 
Caceresr 
Ceeiavin 

E8tremadura670,000  <  ^^^^^ 

Olivenza 


Plasencia 
Trusillo 

Xeres  de  los  Cavalleroff 
^  Zafra 


H.  lAeuienancy  of  ^ew  Castile, 

Madrid         348,000  ^  ^,**^'J^  ^    „ 

I  Alcada  de  Henares 

t  Guadalaxara 
Guadalaxara21 7,000  <  Brihuega 

(  Siguenza 
(  Toledo 
I  Aranjuez 
Ne wCastile  ^  Toledo  347,000  <  Consuegra 

I  Guardia 
(  Ocana 

Cuenca         328,000  \  ^"®"c» 

'        /  Requena 

C  Civdad  Real 

Mancha        375,000  <  Alcaraz 

f  Manzanares 


Eopalatioa. 
4,000 
2,000 

12,000 
4,000 

12,000 
4,000 
5,000 
6,000 
3,000 

18,000 

5,000 
4,000 

10,000 
3,000 
9,000 
7,000 

14,000 
4,000 

32,000 
3,000 
4,000 
3,000 


12,000 
6,000 
3,000 

10,000 
5,000 
6,000 
5,000 

10,000 
6,000 
4,000 
9,000 

10,000 


201,000 

4,000 

7,000 

4,000 

5,000 

15,000 

4,000 

6,000 

4,000 

5,000 

7,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

9,000 
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I.  Lieutenancy  of  Valencia  and  Murcia. 


Gocral  DiTJiSoBs.    FlroTinoM.       Population.       Towns. 
'^  ( Valencia 


Valencia 


1,048,000  < 


Murcia 


Alcala  de  Chisvert 

Alcira 

Alcoy 

Alicante 

Benicarlo^ 

Castellon  de  la  Plana 

Carcagente 

Concentayna 

Callera 

Denia 

Elda 

Elcha 

Gandia 

Murviedro 

Orihuela 

Oliva 

Segorbe 

San  Felipe 

Veuaros 

Villa  Real 
V  Xixoma 
I  Murcia 

Albacete 

Almansa 

Callaspara 

Carthagena 

458,000^  ^t^««i° 
*        J  Chinchilla 

Jumilla 

Lorea 

Totana 

Villena 

^  Yecla 


J.  Lieuienaney  of  Andalusia. 
f  New  Popu- 


lation   13,000 


Jaen 


2()7,000  ^ 


Andalusia 


I 

1 


Cordova       370,000  < 


t. 


Carolina 
^Jaen 

Andujar 

Alcala  Real 

Alcandete 

fiaeza 

Baylen 

Martos 

Ubeda 

Cordova 

Baena 

Bujalance 

Lucena 

Montilla 
,  Priego 


Popalatlon. 

66,000 
6,000 
8,000 

18,000 

23,000 
5,000 

15,000 
5,000 
7,000 
7,000 
3,000 
4,000 
4,000 
6,000 
6,000 

25,000 
5,000 
6,000 

15,000 
9,000 
8,000 
4,000 

35,000 
9,000 
7,000 
3,000 

29,000 

10,000 

10,000 
8,000 

40,000 
8,000 

12,000 
8,000 


3,000 
18,000 
10,000 
14,000 

6,000 
10,000 

4,000 
10,000 
15,000 
46,000 
14,000 
14,000 
19,000 
13,000 
16,000 
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General  DWltiona.    PfOTincei. 


r 


Seville 


Andalusia  < 


Cadiz 


[ 


PopQlation.       Towni.  Population. 

'^Seville  91,000 

A  race  n  a  5,000 

Ayamonte  6,000 

Carmona  18,000 

Constantina  6,000 

nAQ  AAA  )  Ecija  34,000 

648,000^  Esiepa  10,000 

Fregenal  5,000 

Uiielva  8,000 

Marchena  13,000 

Osuna  16,000 

(Utrera  11,000 

r  Cadiz  53,000 

Algesiras  13,000 

Arcos  de  la  Front^a  10,000 

Medina  Sidonia  9,000 

Porta  San  Maria  17,000 

245,000  •{  Rota  8,000 
San  Fernando,  (Island  of 

Leon)  3,000 

San  Lucar  de  Barranieda  16,000 

Tarifa  13,000 

^  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  31,000 


K.  lAtutenancy  of  Grenada  and  Malaga. 


*  Grenada  \ 


Andalusia 


*  1,108,000  { 


Malaga. 


i 


(  Grenada 
Adra 
Alhama 
Alinuneoar 
Almeira 
Baza 
Guadix 
Loja 
Motril 
Torviscon 
Malaga 
Aiitequera 
Estepona 
Marbella 

IRonda 
Velez  Malaga 


80,000 

9,000 

6,000 

5,000 

19,000 

10,000 

9,000 

14,000 

10,000 

15,000 

52,000 

20,000 

9,000 

4,000 

18,000 

14,000 


L.  Lieutenancy  of  Majorca. 
f 


!Mwaal':S250.««>- 


Barlearic   ]  Balearic 
Islands. 


'Palma 

M.;r«..^o       J  Manacar 
Majorca      \  p^Henza 


Total  population  13,560,000. 


Minorca 
^  Ivicn 


> 


Soller 


\ 


Mahon 
Alavor 
Civdadela 
^  Mercadal 
Ivica 


34,000 
9,000 
7,000 
8,000 

19,000 
5,000 
7,000 
4,000 
5,000 
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Table  of  the  Spanish  Coltmies. 

Gaenl  DifiaUmM.    ProTincei.       Population.       Towns. 

Presidias,  or  places 
OD  the  coast  11,000 


Afri- 
ca 


1 


Canary  Islaods      196 


,000  j. 


Teneriffe 


Great 
Canary 


Oce- 

anica 


Island  of  Annobon 
Island  of  Fernan-    S- 1,000 

do-Po 
Pbilipine 

Islands  }  2,640,000  }►  Luconia 

Marian  Islands 


Palma 
Lancerote 


Ame- 
rica 


'  Antilles 


1,240,000     }  Cuba 


I 

J 


Popolatkm. 
Ceuta  9,000 

Alhucemas  ?  ftonn 
Melcila  J  ^'""^ 
Santa  Cniz  8,000 
SariCristoval  9,000 


i 


PuertoRico 


r  Pal  mas 

j  Agiiimez 

•{  Anicas 
Guia 
Tirajnna 
Santa  Cruz 
Teguise 

Manilla 

Carite 

Tayabes 

Havanna 

Bayamo 

Matanzas 

Puerto 

Principe 
\  Santiago 

San  Juan 


9,000 
5,000 
4,000 
3,000 
3,000 
5,000 
2,000 

340,000 

6,000 

13,000* 

130,000 

12,000 

7,000 

30,000 
20,000 
30,000 
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Total  population  of  the  colonies 
Total  population  of  ^pain 


4,088,000 
13,560,000* 


Total  population  of  the  Spanish  monarchy    17,648,000 


dumber  of  Hospitals  and  other  Institutions, 

Hospitals  2,331 

Houses  of  entertainment  for  monks  and  ecclesiastics  106 

Foundling  hospitals  67 

Places  of  retreat  32 

Prisons  5,898 

Colleges  and  boarding  houses  383 

Houses  of  education  168 

*  The  number  of  people  in  the  hospitals,  prisons,  colleges,  and  ecclesiastical 

seminaries  has  not  been  determined.    The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  oum- 

b€r  of  criminals,  sraugglers,gip8ies  and  persons  without  any  means  of  subsistence. 

Tbeir  number  b  i$  b  f  u  vaguely  estimated  by  M.  Minauo  at  127,345 

The  ecclesiastics  amount  to  149,696 

The  army  64,000 

Inhabitants  of  Spain  13,560,000 


Thus  the  total  population  is  equal  to 


13,901,041 
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dumber  of  Clergy  in  1826. 

Archbishops  and  bishops 

Canons 

Prebends 

Curates 

Vicars 

Incumbents  having  great  benefices 

,  Do.  small  benefices 

Expectants  [demandantea) 

Hermits  and  pilgrims 

Number  of  men  in  the  convents 
Do.        women        do. 


Total  number 


61 
2,363 
1,869 

16,481 
4,929 

17,411 

9,088 

3,467 

1,300 

6i;»7 
31,400 

146,696 


Cattle^  Sic.  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and  Caatile^  according  to  the 
documents  puhliahed  by  M,  AKnano  in  1826. 


Horned  cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

Sheep 

Goats 

Asses 

Pigs      . 

Hives 


Belonging  to  Laymen. 

2,729,551 

361,523 

206,967 

16,792,788 

4,828,068 

618,342 

2,551,152 

1,467,773 


Eccleciastics. 

215,334 

38,972 

16,679 

1,894,371 

359,600 
23,446 

177431 

229,820 


Total  number. 

2,944,885 

400,495 

223,646 

18,687,159 

5,187,668 

641,788 

2,728,283 

1,697,593 


Spanish  Revenue. 


L.939,170 

625,000 

410,917 

137,900 

90,000 

8,750 


Customs 
Tobacco 
Salt 
Stamps 
Lottery 

Tax  on  the  population  of  Grenada 

Lanzas  (contributions  exacted  from  the  grandees  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  lances  or  horsemen  which  they  furnish- 
ed formerly  to  the  crown  119,170 
Cruzada  (ancient  tax  levied  for  the  crusades)  197,087 
Escusado  (subsidy  granted  by  the  pope  from  the  revenue  of 

the  clergy;  215,000 

Jstovemo  (ninth  part  of  the  tithes  granted  by  the  pope)  242,917 

Terh'fw  (two  ninths  of  the  tithes)  125,000 

Diezmo  (tax  on  the  river  fisrhings  in  Seville)  417 

Half  of  the  annats  belonging  to  the  secular  clergy  9,325 

Casa  Aposento  (ancient  tax  claimed  by  the  king's  purveyors)     7,292 
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Ptnat  de  Camera  (finea  incurred  after  three  appeals  to  the 

■upreme  eouDcil)  12,500 

Jdesadas  (ecclesiastical  dues  and  annats)  15,422 

Posts,  gunpowder,  saltpetre  and  other  products  1,320,000 

Total        L.4,376,776 
Amount  of  the  national  debt     L.150,000,000 
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dhNjf. 


50,000* 


flUptof 
10 


JVaoy. 

Frtgaim, 


OdurVaMelfl 

30 


Meninths 

NaTalBerrtoaw 

14,000 


*  if  the  ioTalifls,  pensioners,  aud  men  on  the  sick  list  be  included,  the  whole 
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EUROPE- 

Europe  continued. — France.    Historical  notice* 

MoK  Thb  inflaence  of  France  may  be  compared  to  that  which 
^^^  ancient  Greece  possessed  over  the  civilized  world;  the 
""—■""""  French  language  has  become  the  language  of  courts  and 
ambassadors ;  the  literature  of  the  same  people  has  been 
admired  by  the  enlightened  of  every  nation ;  since  the  revo- 
lution, French  philosophers  have  contributed,  perhaps  more 
than  those  of  any  other  country,  to  extend  the  limits  of  sci- 
ence^ and  French  armies  crowned  with  laurels,  have  dicta- 
ted their  laws  to  Europe.  Those,  who  consider  philosophi- 
cally certain  questions  by  which  geography  may  be  changed 
into  a  new  science,  must  examine  the  causes  on  which  the 
characters  that  distinguish  a  people  from  neighbouring  na- 
tions, depend.  It  cannot  be  attributed  to  climate,  for  the 
extreme  degrees  of  cold  or  heat,  that  modify  the  physical  or 
moral  powers  of  the  inhabitants,  are  not  felt  in  France; 
neither  can  the  causes  be  discovered  in  the  inequalities  of 
the  soil,  for  there  are  no  extensive  plains  or  mountainous 
chains,  which  by  determining  men  to  become  husbandmen 
or  shepherds,  accelerate  or  retard  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  question,  therefore,  depends  on  other  causes,  and 
its  solution  is  not  without  interest  in  the  description  of  a 
country,  whose  inhabitants  have  enlightened  Europe,  plant- 
ed the  seeds  of  freedom  in  America,  and  overturned  empires 
in  their  political  commotions. 

Ancient  in-      The    population  of  Fr&nce  belongs  to   three  different 
iiabitantB.   ^^^ .  ^j^^   ^^  ^^^^  ^j^-^j^  j.^^^^  ^^^^^  threo-fourths  of 

the  inhabitants,  the  Qermank  or  the  people  in  the  ancient 
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proTiBces  of  Flanders^  Alsace,  and  in  part  of  Lorraine^  and     book 
lastljy  the  Pelasgiauj  diffused  through  the  country  near  the      ^^^* 

Mediterranean.*    The  changes  occasioned  hy  civilization  "" 

may  modify,  but  cannot  wholly  destroy  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants*   'It  is  easy  to  discover  the  French  of  the  pre* 
sent  day  in  the  description  of  the  Celts,  given  by  Cesar^ 
Strabo  and  other  writers.    Although  they  mixed  with  the 
Franks^ — ^their  conquerors^  the  traits  by  which  they  were 
distinguished,  have  not  been  effaced*    The  CeUse-Galli  or 
Gauls  were  gay,  frivolous,  quick  of  apprehension,  easily 
excited,  prompt  in  forming  their  resolutions,  brave  in  bat- 
tle, attached  to  their  country^  and  zealous  of  their  freedom. 
Their  frankness  and  impetuosity  are  so   great,  adds  the 
t^k  geographer,  that  each  man  thinks   it  incumbent 
on  him  to   resent   an  injury  offered    to   his  neighbour.f 
Tbey  speak  often  of  their  glorious  deeds,  says  Cesar,  but 
probably  from  their   natural  inconstancy,  tbey   are  pre- 
samptttous  after  success,  and  dejected  after  defeat.^    The 
ancients  describe  them  as  ostentatious  and  fond  of  or- 
nament^$  affable  to  strangers,  and  practising  hospitality ; 
according  to  their  laws,  the  man  who  murdered  a  stranger, 
was  punished  with  death,  while  he  who  murdered  a   na- 
tive, was  only  sent  into  exile.    At  a  very  remote  period, 
they  elected  their  own  magistrates,  limited  the  authority 
of  their  princes,  and  never  granted  subsidies   until   they 
had  deliberated  in  their  popular  assemblies.    Their  polite- 
ness distinguished    them  from  all  the   people,  whom  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  comprehended  under  the  name  of  bar- 
barians.   Such   are  the  accounts  left   by  the  ancients  of 
the  Celts,  and  they  are  in  some  respects  still  applicable  to 
the  French.     Thus,  too,  the  difference  which  has  been  ob- 
senred  between  the  same  people  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  may  be  perhaps  explained.    The  Celts  are  indebt- 
ed to  their   physical   constitution  for  the   qualities  which 
fender  them  to  a  certain  degree  susceptible  of  perfectibili- 

*Tbi8  difition  leems  to  have  been  derived  not  so  much  from  ethnographical 
pnsciples  as  from  the  physical  character  of  the  inhabitants. 

t  Strabo,  Book  IV.  ch.  4. 

X  De  Bello  Gallico,  Liber  XIV.  cap.  4. 

(  Ammianus  MarcaUinus,  Book  LXV.  chap.  IS. 
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^^^*      to  generation,  tlie  soil    which   they  occapied,  and  which 
"""""■""  they  still  possess,  lias  been  rendered  more  productive  by 
their  labour,  and  so  long  as  the  progress  of  improvement 
continues,  France  is  likely  to  be  the  most  flourishing  coun- 
try in  Europe. 
.  The  people  of  the  Celtic  race  whom  the  ancients  called 

Gaul  under  Oallt  or  VdUi,  Were  renowned  for  their  conquests  more 
^  ^^*  than  seven  centuries  before  the  epoch  which  has  been  as- 
signed  to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
indicate  the  period  of  their  first  migration,  history  has  pre- 
served but  a  confused  remembrance  of  it  It  is  known  that 
they  made  several  invasions  into  Italy,  and  that  the  Ro* 
mans,  while  in  the  height  of  their  power,  employed  vast 
armies  to  subdue  tliem.  Sixty  years  of  war  and  carnage 
were  hardly  sufficient  to  reduce  their  ^^ountry  into  Roman 
provinces,  which  occupied  nearly  the  same  space  that  the 
kingdom  of  France  does  at  present.  The  glory  of  termi- 
nating these  expeditions  was  reserved  for  Cesar,  and  it  is 
from  the  writings  of  the  same  person  that  the  Romans  de- 
rived their  knowledge  concerning  the  different  nations  in 
that  part  of  Gaul  which  they  called  Transalpine  {Gallia 
Transalpina).  When  the  general  entered  the  country,  it 
was  inhabited  by  three  principal  tribes  or  nations ;  the 
Celta  and  Jquitanip  who,  although  they  spoke  distinct  dia- 
lects, belonged  evidently  to  the  Celtic  race,  and  the  Bdgos 
of  Germanic  extraction^  who  inhabited  the  northern  part 
of  the  country.  Gaul  was  divided  into  four  provinces  by 
Augustus;"*^  Probus  subdivided  it  into  seven,f  Diocletian 
into  twelvc,:|:  Yalentinian  into  fourteen,§  and  during  the 
reign  of  Gratian,  the  number  amounted  to  seventeen.||    We 

*  Belgium,  Celtic  Gaul|  Aquitaioe  and  Narbonnaiie. 

t  Belgium,  the  first  and  second  Germany,  the  Lyonnaise,  the  Viennoiae,  Nar- 
bonnaite  and  Aquitainc. 

%  The  first  and  second  Belgium,  the  first  and  second  Germany,  the  Great  Se- 
quanaise,  the  first  and  second  Lyonnaise,  Narbonnaise,  Viennoise  and  Aquiiaine, 
to  which  were  added,  the  GreelL  Alps,  comprehending  part  of  Switzerland  and 
Savoy,  and  the  maritime  Alps,  or  part  of  Provence  and  the  county  of  Kice. 

i  By  the  subdivision  of  Aquitaine  into  three  parts,  the  first  and  second  Aqui«> 
taine  and  Novempopulania. 

II  By  the  division  of  the  two  Lyonnaise  into  foufy  and  Narbonnaise  into  two. 
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shall  enmnerate  Ibe   inhabitants  of  the  fifteen   provinces     book 
which  made  up  the  present  territory  of  France.*  *'*^- 

The  First  Narbonnaise,  f  JViirftoncnsw  PrimaJ,  formed  by  Z  ~ 
the  Roussillon,  the  greater  part  of  the  country  of  Foix  and  bonnaiM, 
Conserans,  was  inhabited  by  the  Sardones,  a  people  pro- 
bably sprung  from  an  Illy  rian  colony;  and  by  the  Volcse, 
divided  into  the  eastern  and  the  western;  the  former  were 
surnamed  the  Jirecomici,  their  lands  extended  lo  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone;  the  latter  or  the  TectosageSf  a  warlike  people, 
carried  their  arms  into  Germany,  and  founded  Ancyra  in 
an  Asiatic  couittry,  which  has  been  called  Galatia  from  its 
Gallic  inhabitants. 

The  Second  Narbonnaise  CJ^Tarbanensis  SecundaJ,  which  Thewcond 
comprehended  the  greater  part  of  Provence,  was  inhabited  nalte,"* 
by  the  TricoriU  a  people  mentioned  by  Livy  in  his  account 
of  AnnibaPs  expedition,  by  the  Saluvii  or    SalyeSf  a  tribe 
formidable  to  their  neighbours  and  also  by  the  Oxybiif  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  wars  against  the  Romans. 

Within  the  Maritime  Alps,  C^^P^  MaritinueJ  were  con-  Maritime 
taiaed  part  of  Dauphiny,   Provence   and   Piemont      The     ^' 
CaturigtSf  who  inhabited  the  soil  of  France,  disputed  with 
Cesar  the  passage  of  their  mountains. 

^tbpoempopulania  comprehended  the  territory  of  Gascony,  Novempo- 
Armagnac,  Beam  and  Lower  Navarre.  It  was  peopled  P"^*"**- 
by  the  Boti,  whom  Ausonius  calls  Picct,  because  their  coun- 
try abounded  with  pitch  or  resin,  by  the  ^usd  who  inhabi- 
ed  Auch,  by  the  Bigerrones  in  Bigorre  and  fieri n,  who  co- 
vered themselves  in  winter  with  the  skins  of  animals,  and 
lastly,  by  the  TarbeUi  and  TarusateSf  who  resisted  Cesar 
and  Crassus. 

The  First  Aquitaine  fJlquitania  Prima  J  was  the  most  First  Aqui- 
important   province   of  Gaul,    in  it   were   comprehended  '*'"*• 
Qaercy,  Rouergue,  Auvergne,  Bourbonnais,   jjdarche,  Li- 
mousin, Velai  with  Grevaudan,  a  considerable    portion    of 
Langoedoc,  Berry,  and  a  part  of  Poitou.     It  was  peopled  by 
tbe  Cadureij  whose  principal  city  was  Cahors,  by  the  Arver^ 

*  The  Greek  Alps  formed  a  part  of  Savoy,  the  second  Germany  will  ba 
described  in  the  arxount  of  the  Netherlands. 
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^^^'      the  Celtic  race,  by  the  Lemovices  or  Limousins,  who  raised 

"■""'"^  an  army  of  ten  tiiousand  men,  and  fay  the  Bituriges  who 

possessed  an  extensive  territory  long  before  the  invasion  of 

Cesar* 

SectwKt  The  Second  Aquitaine  C^quitania  SecundaJ  comprchcnd- 

Aquitaait.  ^^   ^  ^^^^  ^j,  p^^^^j^j^   Saintonge,   Angouroois,  Perigord, 

Agenois  and  the  rest  of  Guienne.  Tlie  inhabitants  were 
the  Fietanea  or  Fictavh  tlic  Satiiones  in  the  territory  of 
Saintes,  Coignac  and  Angouleme,  the  Petrocorii  or  ances- 
tors of  tl>e  Perigourdins,  the  Meduli  in  the  country  of 
Mcdoc,  the  Bituriges-  Vivisci  or  {leople  of  Bordelais. 

VwiMuwie.  Tiennoise  fVienensisJ  including  part  of  Provence,  part 
of  Dauphiny,  tlie  ]>rincipality  of  Orange,  part  of  Langoe- 
doc  and  Savoy  together  with  the  territory  of  Geneva*  The 
inhabitants  were  the  JinaiUii  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
the  Cavare$  and  JUlobroges^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same 
river,  the  Verontiif  a  warlike  people,  included  by  Rome  in 
the  number  of  her  allies,  and  lastly  the  Helvii. 

G.cac  Se-        Tho  Great  Scquanaise  fJdaxima  SequanorumJ  was  form« 

nuana  w,  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  Burgundy,  Franche-Comte,  Bassigny,  Bresse 
and  a  portion  of  Switzerland.  All  the  French  part  of  the 
same  province  was  included  in  tho  territory  of  the  Sequavif 
from  which  tlie  Romans  imported  their  best  bacon.^ 

First  Lyon-  The  Fii*st  Lyounaise  fLugdunensis  Prima  J  was  made  up 
of  Lyonnaise,  Beaujolais,  Forez,  and  a  part  of  Burgundy, 
Niveri>ais,  Franche-Comte  and  Champagne.  It  was  inha* 
bited  by  two  powerful  nations,  by  the  Jimbarri,  who,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Ancient  Tarquin,  sent  colonies  into 
Italy,  and  by  the  JEdui,  the  allies  of  the  Romans  before 
the  invasion  of  Cesar  into  Gaul ;  they  were  governed  by  a 
president  or  elective  chief,  who  was  not  permitted  to  leave 
the  territory  of  tiic  republic. 

omia^e!'^*  The  Sccond  Lyonnaise  f  Lu^ditneims  8ecundajr  compre- 
hended Normandy,  French  Yexin  and  the  greater  part  of 
Pcrche*  It  contained  nine  different  tribes,  and  a  resem- 
blance still  subsists  between  their  names  and  the  names  of 
different  parts  of  tho  country.    The   CaUtes  inhabited  the 

•  Sirabo,  Book  IV.  chap.  3.  ♦  t. 
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coantry  of  Caux ;  the  BburovtceBf  tlM  territory  of  Evrevz ;     book 
tlie  LaeavUf  Lizieux ;  the  Saiif  Seez ;  the  BaiocasieSf  Bay-      ^^ 
eux;  the  FeaeUt,  Y alogne ;  the  Jlvrineat€B^  Avranches;  the  —""—"" 
VedueoBseSj  the  city  of  Yieux,  now  a  Bmall  village   near 
Caen;  and  the  VeUoeasses,  Yexin. 

The  people  of  the  Third  Lyennaiaey  CLttgdvfnenrit  Ter^  Third  if- 
HaJ^  were  the  Bed9ne$  in  the  territory  of  Renoes,  the  Fi-  ***°'^*** 
ndi  in  Yennes,  a  wealthy  and  commercial  people,  the 
Mamnetes  in  Mante8,  tiie  Arvii  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Arve ; 
t  feeder  of  the  Sarthe,  the  Cennomafdf  in  the  country  round 
Mans,  the  Jtndeeavi  io  tiie  territory  of  Angers.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  province  was  made  up  of  Brittany,  Maine, 
Anjoii  and  Toarraine. 

As  to  the  Fourth  Lyonnaise  fLugdunenais  ^uartaj,  six  Fourth  Ly- 
different  trihes  were  settled  in  Beauce,  the  isle  of  France,  ^° 
Brie,  a  part  of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Nivernats,  Gatinais 
and  Orleanais ;  these  tribes  were  the  Camvies  in  Chartrain, 
the  Paruii  round  Paris,  the  MtUi  in  the  territory  of  Meux, 
the  TVieassea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troyes,  the  SerioncM 
who  inhabited  Sens  and  Auxerre,  and  sent  armed  colo- 
nists into  Italy;  lastly  the  Aureliani  in  the  territory  of 
Orleans. 

The  First  Belgium  fBdgica  Prima  J  was  formed  by  the  t\nt  Bti- 
dutchy  of  Luxembourg,  part  of  the  territory  of  Treves  ^*"™* 
and  the  province  of  Gueldre.  It  was  partly  inhabited  by 
the  IVrrm,  a  people  ^that  have  been  already  mentioned, 
and  also  by  the  Citrisi  of  whom  some  account  shall  bo 
given  in  t||p  chapter  on  the  Netherlands.  l*he  people  in 
the  French  part  of  the  province  were  the  Mediomatrid 
who  inhabited  Messin,  the  Verodunenses  in  the  country  round 
Verdun,  and  the  Leud  who  possessed  a  considerable  terri- 
tory, including  Bar,  TouPand  part  of  Lorraine. 

The  Second  Belgium  (Bdgica  SecundaJ  was  the  country  SMood 
of  the  brave  and  proud  JWrvii,  tiiey  inhabited  part  of  the  ^'^""^ 
Netherlands,  Hainault  and  Cambresis ;  the  Morinif  an  in- 
dustrious people,  who  carried  on  a  trade  in  linen,  occupied 
part  of  Picardy  and  French  Flanders.  The  Jimbiani  in 
the  territory  of  Amiens,  were  renowned  for  their  cavalry  : 
The  BdUroad  were  settled  In  B  ao  vaisis.  The  Sylvanedcs  pos-^ 
abased  Yalois  or  the  country  round  Senlis.    The  8ue$9iane$ 
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cxL.      rpi^g  i^^y^j  inhabited  the  territory  of  Reims  and  Laon,  and 
tlie  Caialanif  the  country  round  Chalons, 
First  Ger-       The  First  Germany  fGermania  PrimaJ  extended  along 
many.        ^^^^^  banks  of  tho  Rhine ;  besides  those  who  resided  in  the 
French  part  of  the  province,  it  was  peopled  by  the  Trroeri 
and  MhneieSf  the  Vangiones,  Tribocci  and  different  tribes 
that  have  been  ali-eady  mentioned  in  tho  account  of  the 
Bavarian  circle  on  the  Rhine;  but  the  Tribocci  were  also 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg  and   Saverne^ 
while  the  Attract,  the  allies  of  the  Helvetii,  inhabited  tbe 
districts  round  Neuf-Brissac. 
Celtic  Different  dialects  were  spoken  by  the  tribes  or  nations 

aoguage.  ^|^^^  made  up  the  Celtic  race.  Some  persons  amongst 
them,  more  learned  than  the  rest,  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  characters;  it  is  probable,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  Yeneti  and  other  tribes  called  Jrmoriooii* 
because  they  lived  near  the  sea,*  adopted  the  written  cha- 
racters of  the  Phenicians  in  consequence  of  their  comoier- 
cial  intercourse  with  that  people.  As  to  the  Irish  Celts,  it  is 
supposed  that  they  made  use  of  distinct  characters*  The 
Gaelic  still  spoken  in  several  parts  of  the  British  islandspf 
may  be  divided  into  several  branches  or  dialects,  one  of 
which  is  the  I^mbre  or  Celto-Belgic,  traces  of  it  may  be 
discovered  in  Flanders  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  peasants  in  Brittany  speak  tho  Brey%ad  or 
Low-Breton,  of  which  the  dialects  are  not  fewer  than  four* 
— the  Leonardf  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of^St.  Pol  de 
Leon,  the  Trecorian  spoken  by  the  people  of  Treguier,  the 
Cornish  in  tho  territory  of  Quimper  Corentin,  and  the 
Vcnnetan  in  the  territory  of  yannes4 
Govern-  Celtic  Gacl  formed  a  vast  federative  state,  consisting  of 

mentofUte  petty  republics,  in  which  the  governments  were  different; 
^^^        in  some  the  chiefs  were  elected  for  a  limited   period,   in 

*  From  the  Breton  word  ^nnoriA:,  compounded  of  the   preposition  or  on  or 
above,  and  morik,  a  diminutive  of  mor,  which  signifies  the  sea. 
t  See  the  account  of  England. 

X  There  are  not  more  than  twenty-two  letters  in  the  Breyzad  ;  among  them 
maj  b*  remarked  the  natal  n,  the  j,  the  liquid  /  of  the  Franch,  and  tha  Gorman 
eh.    See  the  ^//m  Ethnograpkiqxu  by  Adrian  Balbi. 
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others  the  office  was  held  during  life,  and  ^  these  magis-  book 
trates  assumed  the  name  of  kings.  Matters  of  the  greatest  ^^^ 
importance^  the  questions  concerning  peace  or  war,  were  ' 

agitated  in  the  assemblies  form,ed  by  the  deputies  from 
the  republics.  The  time  in  which  they  were  held,  was 
the  banning  of  spring,  and  every  free  man  was  obliged 
to  repair  to  them,  for  it  was  the  season  not  only  of  the 
most  important  civil,  but  of  the  most  solemn  religious  festi* 
vtl.  ''In  their  assemblies/'  says  Strabo,*  ''the  Gauls  ob- 
served a  custom  which  was  peculiar  to  them ;  if  any  one 
interrupted  the  person,  who  was  speaking,  the  usher  of  the 
assembly,  holding  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  ordered  him 
to  be  silent;  if  he  continued,  the  orders  were  repeated  a 
second  and  a  third  time,  but  if  he  still  persisted,  his  mantle 
was  rent  in  several  places."  According  to  a  Greek  poet 
2nd  geographer,!  a  band  of  musicians  assisted  in  their 
coQiicils,  and  when  the  tumult  of  the  speakers  interrupted 
the  deliberations,  it  was  the  business  of  the  band  to  play 
sach  music  as  was  likely  to  have  some  effect  in  allaying  the- 
passions. 

In  early  ages,  the  people  of  the  Celtic  race  were  divided  Mannen. 
into  many  wandering  tribes,  at  a  later  period  they  be- 
came stationary,  but  the  desii-e  of  liberty  made  tliem  avoid 
the  enclosure  of  cities ;  their  towns  always  open,  consisted 
of  cottages  separated  by  gardens,  and  situated  on  the 
skirts  of  a  wood,  or  the  banks  of  a  river.  Agriculture- 
was  reserved  for  the  slaves  of  both  sexes,  freemen  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  like 
the  present  Swiss,  when  they  could  not  find  employment 
in  their  own  country,  they  enlisted  in  the  service  of  a 
foreigner.  They  reared  a  great  number  of  oxen,  horseSr 
and  sheep,  they  lived  on  milk,  animal  food,  and  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  chase.  If  Pliny  may  be  believed,  tlie  same 
people,  who  adopted  so  readily  the  usages  of  civilized 
life,  were  anihropaphagi  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans. 
into  Gaul.  The  skulls  of  the  enemies  slain  in  battle, 
^ere  girt  with  gold  or  silver,  and  served  as  drinking  cups 

*  Book  4th,  cb.  4.  sect.  !. 

^  Scymnos  of  Chtos,  th«  period  iu  which  h«  lived,  has  not  be«n  ascertained. 
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in  their  carousals;  wine»  hydromely  and  beer  sparkled 
on  tlie  board,  tliey  passed  from  one  person  to  anotliert 
but  they  were  never  offered  to  the  ignoble»  in  other  words, 
to  those  who  had  not  distinguished  themselves  in  an  en* 
gagementy  for  in  early  times,  among  the  Celts,  as  well  as 
among  every  otlter  barbarous  people,  titles  of  nobility 
were  only  granted  to  such  as  had  shed  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-creatores.  It  has  been  said  that  the  custom  of  duels 
was  introduced  into  the  country  by  tiie  Franks;  but  the  ho- 
nour which  the  Celts  attached  to  the  profession  of  arms  in 
the  remotest  ages,  established  amongst  them  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  sword,  and  a  Celt  was  disgraced  by  reusing 
a  challenge.  A  freeman  was  never  seen  in  public  without 
his  arms,  hence,  without  doubt,  the  custom,  which  the  revo- 
lution has  modified,  of  wearing  a  sword  at  the  court  and  on 
occasions  of  ceremony.  Long  hair  was  considered  a  great 
ornament  by  both  sexes  ;  they  stained  their  fair  hair  into  a 
red  colour  by  means  of  a  particular  unguent,  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  descendants  render  the  hair  white  by  tlie 
use  of  powder*  The  men  wore  long  chains  of  gold  round 
their  necks,  and  loaded  their  arms  and  wrists  with  bracelets 
of  tlie  same  metal.  They  rubbed  their  face  with  butter  to 
make  it  shining,  and  the  women  used  the  foam  of  beer  fbr 
the  same  purpose. 

Polygamy  was  not  permitted  by  the  Celts;  when  a  girl 
was  marriageable,  her  parents  invited  all  her  suitors  to  a 
feast,  and  the  first  to  whom  she  presented  the  washing  ves- 
sel, was  the  person  of  lier  choice.  In  the  marriage  ceremo- 
ny it  was  customary  for  the  bride  to  address  her  husband 
in  the  following  manned, — ^You  are  my  master  and  my  hus- 
band ;  I  am  your  servant  The  master  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  her,  and  if  a  wife  was  convicted  of  hav- 
ing killed  her  husband,  she  was  burned  alive.'N'  Adultery 
was  severely  punished,  and  divorce  was  sanctioned  by  law. 
Public  assemblies,  marriages  and  funerals  were  so  many  oc- 
casions foi'  sumptuous  repasts,  which  always  terminated  in 
dancing. 

The  Celts  had  no  temples;  they  thought  the  greatness 


•  Cesar  de  Bello  GalHco,  Book  VI.  cbnp.  19, 
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of  the  dinne  power,  accorded  ill  with  the  smallness  of  hu-     book 
man  buildings ;  it  was  in  the  forests  that  they  raised  their      ^^^' 
prayers  to  heaven,  but  they  placed  shapeless  stones  near 
each  other,  that  enclosed  a  sort  of  sanctuary,  or  they  erect- 
ed a  huge  and  isolated  stone,  around  which  their  religious 
meetings  were  held.    Although,  according  to  Cesar,  they 
worshipped  the  same  gods  as  the  Romans^  it  is  certain  they 
considered  it  impious  to  represent  a  divinity  under  the  form 
of  a  mail.    The  isolated  stones^  the  menhirs  and  peutvanSf  as 
tiiey  were  called,  or  a  lofty  and  venerable  oak,  wei'e  the 
symbols  which  they  adored.     They  admitted  an  infinite  in- 
telligence, the  first  cause  of  the  harmony  that  prevails  in  the 
universe.     Teut  or  TeiUates,  the  Celtic  Mercury,  created 
the  world ;  E$u8  was  their  Mars,  KlemunoSf  their  Bacchus^ 
and  Ogmioif  their  Hercules.    BeUn,  Woden  and  the  other 
gods  were  only  secondary  divinities.  They  rendered  besides 
a  sort  of  religious  homage  to  the  four  elements,  to  springs, 
fovntaifis  und  rivers,  to  the  sun  and  the  moon.    It  was  by 
the  li^i  of  the   moon   that  tlie  priests  made  the  multi- 
tude assemble  in  their  ancient  forests  or  in  other  places 
that  excited  the  mind  to  superstition.  But  their  priests  were 
divided  into  different  classes.    The  Eiibages  studied  and  in- 
terpreted nature;*  the  bards  or  Saronides  cultivated  poetry^ 
that  their  laws  might  be  more  readily  committed  to  me- 
mory by  the  people;  they  sung  the  exploits  of  heroes,  and 
transmitted  the  history  of  great  events  to  posterity;    the 
Votes  sacrificed  the  victims,  and  the  druids  were  the  sages 
who  predicted  futurity  after  examining  the  entrails.f  Skill- 
ed in  casuistry,  they  directed  the  people  in  matters  of  con- 
science; versed  in  all  the  sciences,  it  was  supiiosed  they 
could  core  all  diseases.    They  administered  justice,  presid- 
ed in  the  assemblies  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  judicial  trials 
called  the  judgments  of  God,  in  which  the  proofs  by  fire, 
iron  and  water,  determined  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused.    In  short,  they  possessed  so  much  credit  that  no 
affair  of  any  consequence,  relative  to  public  or  domestic 
policy,  could  be  undertaken  without  their  advice.     They  led 
the  people  into  the  belief  that  guilty  actions  and  sins  offend- 

*  Aramianus  Marcellinus.  t  Diodorus  Siculus,  Book  V. 
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ed  the  divinity,  and  that  expiatory  Bacrifices  were  necessary 
to  deliver  the  soul  from  impending  wrath ;  hence  the  great 
number  of  animals*  which  were  slain ;  but  as  man  is  the  no- 
blest of  animals,  -they  thought  human  blood  roost  accepta- 
ble to  the  gods.  The  victims  were  generally  chosen  among 
the  prisoners  of  war ;  but  on  occasions  of  public  calamity, 
fanatics  offered  themselves  voluntarily  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
died  contented, — leaving  behind  them  an  example  of  devot- 
ed ness,  and  a  great  reputation  for  piety.  The  Celtic  clergy 
made  use  of  their  religion  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  moral 
duties;  they  aflSrmed  that  the  gates  of  paradise  were  closed 
against  those  who  died  by  their  own  hands,  thus  suicides 
were  numbered  among  the  acts  of  the  wicked.  He,  who 
outraged  public  morals,  was  liable  to  be  excommunicated, 
by  which  he  was  prevented  from  mixing  in  civil  or  religi- 
ous assemblies,  and  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  abhor- 
rence by  his  fellow  citizens.  The  druids  established  fasts 
for  political  purposes,  they  enjoined  their  disciples  to  ab- 
stain from  animal  food  in  the  middle  of  summer,  because 
in  that  season  of  the  year,  vegetables  were  considered  more 
wholesome. 

The  oak  was  held  in  veneration  by  the  Gauls,  and  the 
mistletoe,  which  is  so  seldom  seen  on  the  same  ti*ee,  was  pro- 
bably for  that  very  reason  consecrated  to  the  divinity.  It 
was  a  sovereign  remedy  for  every  evil,  and  the  water  In 
which  it  was  infused,  rendered  sterile  animals,  fruitful.* 
The  year  was  divided  into  lunar  months,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  every  year,  the  druids  forming  an  imposing  band, 
marched  through  the  forests,  cut  the  parasitical  plant  with  a 
golden  knife,  collected  it  in  a«ay€or  white  tunic,  and  distri- 
buted it  afterwards  to  an  eager  multitude.  The  ceremony 
was  announced  by  the  priests,  who  travelled  through  the 
country,  and  summoned  the  inhabitants  by  repeating  with  a 
loud  voice, — aguilaneuffi  an  exclamation  which  is  still 
known  in  some  of  tlie  provinces. 

Tlie   druids   acknowledged  a  chief  to  whom  they  sub- 
Druideswi.  fitted  in  all  things,  he  resided    at  Chartrain ;    but  none 

_•  riiny,  Book  XVI  chnp.  44. 
t  Perhaps  Jingui  Van  ntujy  to  the  mistletoe,  it  is  the  new  year. 
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were    admitted    to  the  sacerdotal  offices  before  a  novici-     book 
ate  of  twenty  years.    Their  wives  shared  the  veneration      ^^^• 
in  which  their  husbands  ^ere  held  by   the  people ;  they  — ""^"* 
were  the  judges  of  family  quarrels,  and  their  decisions  could 
not  be  revoked ;  in  the  art  of  predicting  futurity,  they  ac- 
quired a  greater  celebrity  than  the  men;  hence  perhaps 
the  origin  of  the  popular  superstitions  concerning  fairesi— 
superstitions  long  believed  in  France. 

The  Romans,  aware  of  the  advantages  they  might  de-  influence 
rive  from  the  courage  of  the  Celts,  respected  their  muni-  man'co^n°" 
cipal  privileges;  they  were  anxious  therefore  to  civilize  *!"*"■• 
them,  which  was  easily  done  by  making  them  adopt  their 
arts  and  laws.  Provincial  governments  and  titles  of  Ro- 
man citizens  were  conferred  on  the  chiefs.  The  Celtic 
language  was  mixed  with  the  Latin,  particularly  in  central 
Gaul,  which  served  as  a  communication  with  Germany; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  yoke  of 
the  diuids.  Cesar,"*  Tiberiusf  and  Claudius:}^  employed 
alternately  persuasion  and  force  to  abolish  the  horrid 
practice  of  immolating  human  victims.  The  forests  were 
destroyed;  the  people  in  time  repaired  to  temples,  and 
altars  were  erected  to  the  gods  of  the  CapiioL  The  religion 
of  the  conquerors  was  mingled  with  the  ancient  worship  of 
the  druids ;  and  druidesses  resided  in  the  temples,  where 
they  officiated  as  priestesses,  but  they  were  permitted  to 
remain  one  day  inHhe  year  with  their  husbands,— -a  privi- 
lege tliey  enjoyed  while  their  ancient  faith  was  in  its 
purity;  other  persons  who  had  taken  vows  of  celibacy, 
performed  in  Gaul  the  offices  of  vestal  virgins. 

But  druidism  was  not  wholly  abolished  when  the  con-  Christiani. 
qnerors  and  the  conquered  embraced  Christianity.    It    is  led'for*'"' 
probable  that  tlie  first  Christians  who  converted  the  Celts,  druidism. 
sanctioned  certain  practices  which  might  contribute  to  tlie 
benign  influence  of  Christianity  on  a  superstitious  people; 
the  same  practices  were  approved   by  Rome,  and  adopted 
afterwards  in  different  countries.    The  Christians  had  no 
scruples  in  considering  the  druids  magicians  or  men  under 

•  Lucian,  Book  II.  t  Pliny,  Book  XXXI,  cb«  1. 

(  Suetonius,  cb.  26. 
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the  power  of  the  devily— the  persecuted  priest  and  their 
persecuted  partisans  were  unable  to  resist  the  zeal  and 
knowledge  of  the  new  proselytes. 

Half  a  century  had  hardly  elapsed,  when  the  Roman 
power  was  divided  into  the  western  and  eastern  empires, 
when  Roman  provinces  were  dismembered  by  the  barbarous 
nations,  that  had  been  too  long  oppressed  by  the  rulers 
of  the  world.  The  Burgundians  and  other  people  of  the 
same  origin,  known  by  the  name  of  Visigoths,  founded 
about  the  beginaing  of  the  fifth  century  two  contiguous  king- 
doms in  the  heart  of  Gaul.  The  former  besides  a  part  of 
Switzerland  and  Savoy,  possessed  Franche-Comte,  Bresse, 
Dauphiny,  Lyonnais,  the  greater  portion  of  Nivernais,  and 
the  aidljoining  country  which  from  these  inhabitants  faas  been 
called  Burgundy.  The  banks  of  the  Loire  wQre  the  nor- 
thern limits  of  the  Visigoths ;  they  ruled  over  the  centre 
and  the  south  ol  France,  including  Provence,  the  county 
of  Nice,  and  even  a  part  of  Spain.*  Numerous  hordes  that 
issued  from  Oenoany,  settled  in  tlie  Netherlands;  tbej 
founded  some  years  afterwards,  under  the  command  of 
Pharamond,  a  petty  kingdom,  of  which  the  southern  limit 
may  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme  by  Amiens  and  Rethel,  enclosing  Treves  with  part 
of  its  territory,  and  terminating  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  a  short  way  below  Mayenccf  Sixty  years  after- 
wards, tbe  same  Franks,  under  the  conduct  of  king  Clodo- 
▼ech  or  Clevis,  destroyed  the  remains  of  Roman  power  in 
Gaul,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  ail  the  country  be- 
tween the  last  mentioned  boundary  and  the  limits  of  the 
Visigothic  and  Burgundian  kingdoms.  At  a  later  period, 
they  crossed  the  Rhine,  expended  their  conquests  into  Ger- 
many, and  left  colonists  in  that  part  of  the  country  which 
has  been  since  called  Franconia. 

Gaul  was  thus  divided  during  twenty  years;  a  third  part 
of  the  surface  was  occupied  by  the  Franks,  rather  the  pro- 
tectors than  the  oppressors  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  con- 

*  The  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  was  founded  by  Ataulpbus  in  411,  and  that 
of  the  Burgundians  by  Gundicar  in  413. 

t  It  is  geuerally  admitted  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  founded  in  the 
year  420. 
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founded  with  the  Romans,  because  they  had  adopted  their     book 
raaitiiers  and  laws.    The   victors   were    distinguished  by      ^'^' 
their  appearance,  their  language  and  dress.    The  Franks  •""■"— ^ 
wore  short  boots,  the  arms  and  the  rest  of  the  leg  were 
bare;  the  body  was  covered  with  a    narrow  short  tunic 
bound  by  a  girdle ;  their  long  and  fair  hair  descended  be-* 
low  their  shoulders.*    Their  weapons  were  a  long  sword,  a 
francisca  or  two-edged  hatchet,  a  javelin  divided  near  the 
extremity   into   three   branches,    representing    what    the 
Frendi  have  since  termed  a^eur  de  lys,  and  lastly,  a  small 
buckler  which  they  used  with  great  address.    The  chiefs 
had  Carmerly  abolished  most  of  the  imposts;  they  allowed 
the  ancient  inhabitants  to  retain  their  customs  and  magis'- 
trates,  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  appointing  dukes 
over  the  provinces,  counts  over  the  towns,  and  viscounts 
over  the  burghs  and  villages ;  but,  in^  ttie  councils  of  the 
prince,  the  Gauls  preserved  that  credit  and    ascendancy, 
which  are  the  consequences  of  superior  knowledge.!    The 
proprietors  were  compelled  to  share  their  land  with  the 
invaders,  but  the  peasants  and  the  working  classes  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  slavery.     The  slaves  of  the  king  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  slaves  of  the  Franks  and  the  Gauls; 
among  the  latter,  many  possessed  slaves,  because  the  Gallic 
nobility  bad  been  pi*cserved.     The  Burgundians  and  the 
Goths,  more  barbarous  than  the  Franks,    clothed   them- 
selves with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.     Tiie  first  might  be 
discovered  by  a  round  visage,  small  and  sunk  eyes,  broad 
shoulders  and  a  deep  chest.    The  second  were  distinguish- 
ed by  a  darker  complexion,  lively  eyes  and  long  plaited    - 
hair4    Their  barbarity  or  rudeness  rendered    the  Gauls 
impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  the  same  cause  contributed  in 
a  great  degree  to  the  destruction  of  their  monarchies.    The 
ambition  of  Clovis  reduced  the  Visigoths  to  the  necessity 
of  migrating  into  Spain  ;  but,  after  the  death  of  that  prince, 
bis  sons  divided  France  into  four  kingdoms,  of  which  Paris, 
Orleans,  Soissons  and  Metz  were  the  capitals.     Additional 
territory  was  acquired  by  succession,  conquests,  usurpation, 

*  Siclonius  AppolUnaris,  Book  IV  epistle  20, 

t  Gregory  of  Tours.     Books  111.  VI.  Vll.  VIII.  and  IX. 

X  Sidonius  AppolUuaris,  Panegyricks  of  Avitus  and  Autemius. 
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BOOK  or  in  consequence  of  murders  and  other  crimes ;  but  the 
^^^'  different  parts  of  France  and  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy 
were  united  in  the  seventh  century  under  a  single  head. 
A  century  afterwards,  France  was  governed  during  some 
years  by  Charlemagne  and  his  brother  Carloman,  but  the 
first  became  sole  master,  and  rendered  it  powerful  by  his 
conquests. 
France  un-  France  has  never  been  so  powerful  as  it  was  under  Char- 
raagne.  ~  lomaguo ;  it  was  then  divided  into  two  parts,  the  western 
and  the  eastern.  The  first  comprehended  Provence  Chthia 
or  Septimaniay  now  Languedoc,  Vaaconia  or  Gaseogny, 
Aquitaine,  Burgundia  or  Burgundy,  Mhistriaf  including 
Brittany,  Normandy  and  Flanders,  lastly  Austrasia,  formed 
by  all  the  country  situated  between  the  Rhine  and  Jura. 
The  countries  on  the  south  and  on  the  north  of  the  Alps, 
the  territory  extending  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  and  the  banks  of  the  £lbe, 
made  up  eastern  France.  In  other  words  Charlemagne 
reigned  over  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  over  Switzerland, 
Bavaria,  Hesse  Saxony  and  Friesland.  In  the  countries 
between  the  Drave  and  the  Danube,  several  nations  were 
tributary  to  the  monarch. 

Tiic  weight  of  such  an  empire  was  too  great  for  his  suc- 
cessor.   Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  a  weak  father  and  a  weak 
prince,  spent  his  time  in  contending  against  his  revolted 
children,  and  died  after  having  divided  amongst  them  a 
crown  which  he  was  unworthy  to  wear.     France  was  go- 
verned during  a  century  by  the  princes  of  the  same  race, 
but  the  kingly  power  was  weakened  by  the  abuses  of  the 
France  un-  fcudal  system ;  and  when  Hugh  Capet  took  possession  of  the 
ca'p""and   ^''*'<*"^  *"  **•«  J^ar  987,  ho  was  merely  the  first  baron  in  the 
his  succes-   kingdom,  and  reigned  only  over  Picardy,  the  Isle  de  France 
^"'  and  Orleanais.     The  policy  of  that  prince  and  his  success- 

sors  was  to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown  by  humbling 
and  degrading  the  nobility.  Berry  was  purchased  in  1100 
by  Philip  the  First  from  the  viscount  Eudes  Arpin ;  and 
king  John  erected  it  into  a  dutchy,  which  became  the  ap- 
panage of  the  sons  of  France.  Lewis  the  Gros  made  no  ac- 
quisitions or  conquests,  but  by  liberating  the  towns,  he  raised 
a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the   feudal  lords. 
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In  1209,  Philip  Augustas  seized  Tourraine  from  John  Sans-     Boor 
Terre,  who  had  succeeded  to  it  as  the  descendant  of  its      ^^^^ 
counts  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  samaPhilip  made  him*  — "— 
self  master  of  Normandy,  which  from  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  had  been  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Rollo  and  his 
Norwegians.     Aroaury  of  Montfort  gave  up  Languedoc  to 
Lewis  the  Eighth,  and  the  cession  was  ratified  in  a  treaty 
made  with  St.  Lewis  in  1228.  Jane  of  Navarre,  at  her  mar- 
riage with  Philip  the  Fair  in  1284,  united  the  county  of 
Champagne,  which  she  had  received  as  her  dowry,  to  the 
dominions  of  her  husband.     In  1S07,  the  inhabitants  of  Ly- 
onnais  having  gained  their  freedom,  compelled  their  ^arch- 
bishop to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  same  king. 

Dauphiny,  which  derived  its  name  fi*om  Guy  the  Eighth,  State  of 
the  bravest  of  its  princes^  surnamed  the  Dauphin,  because  derPiiUip' 
he  wore  on  his  helmet  the  figure  of  a  dolphin,  was  ceded  to  °^yfK** 
Philip  of  Yalois  in  1349,  on  condition  that  the  eldest  sons  luccetfort. 
of  the  French  kings  should  assume  the  title  of  Dauphins, 
and  also  that  the  country  should  form  a  separate  sovereign- 
ty, and  never  be  incorporated  witli  the  kingdom.     Charles 
the  Fifth  took  Poiton,  Aunis,  Saintonge  and  Limousin  from 
the  English.     Charles  the  Seventh  in  consequence  of  his 
victories  over  the  English,  added  to  his  dominions  the  great- 
er part  of  Guyenne  and  Gascony.  Lewis  the  Eleventh  hum- 
bled the  power  of  the  gi*eat,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  ac- 
quire Maine  and  Anjou  by  inheritance,  conquests  made  by 
Philip  Augustus,  but  more  than   once  detached  from  tbo 
crown,  and  conferred  on  princes  of  the  blood.    The  same 
monarch  seized  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  declaring  himself 
the  lawful  heir,  although  there  existed  at  the  time  a  duke  of 
Burgundy,  Nevers  and  Rethel.    It  was  stated  however  in 
letters  patent,  that  the  dutchy  had  been  united  to  France 
with  the  free  will  of  the  states  on  the  following  conditions, 
— ^the  people  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  natural  judg-« 
es,  and  no  subsidy  was  to  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of 
the  three  orders ;  at  the  same  time  the  taxes  which  the  peo- 
ple had  hitherto  paid  on  wine  and  the  other  products  of  the 
province,  were  abolished.    The  same  king  took  possession 
of  Provence,  having  proved  by  several  witnesses  that  Charles 
of  Anjou  had  made  him  his  heir.    The  inhabitants  received 
VOL.  Tin.  20 
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BOOK  the  saiTio  privileges  as  those  vrhich  had  been  granted  to 
cxL.  Burgundy.  Since  that  period  the  French  kings  have  on 
several  occasions  styled  themselves  counts  of  Provence. 
Francis  the  First  availed  himself  of  the  rights  which  he  had 
acquired  by  the  revolt  of  the  Constable  Bourbon,  and  in 
1527  obtained  Auvergne,  Bourbonnais  and  La  Marche« 
which  belonged  to  the  prince.  Some  years  afterwards, 
Brittany,  of  which  the  inheritance  had  devolved  on  bis  son 
Francis,  was  united  to  the  kingdom.  In  consequence  of 
this  junction,  Brittany  was  exempt  under  his  successors  from 
most  taxes,  being  merely  subject  to  a  voluntary  impost  vot- 
ed by  its  states.  The  same  gallant  and  chivalrous  king  was 
a  poet  and  the  friend  of  the  fine  arts ;  flattery  has  designat- 
ed him  the  protector  of  letters,  although  he  established  the 
censorship;  he  was  not  considered  cruel,  although  by  bis 
presence  ho  added  the  weiglitof  his  authority  to  the  punish- 
ments of  the  inquisition.  In  the  same  reign  the  assemblies 
of  notables  or  influential  men  were  substituted  for  the  states- 
general,  but  the  crown  derived  little  advantage  from  the 
change,  for  notions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  then 
gaining  force ;  they  proved  tiie  harbingers  of  political  com- 
motions, or  served  as  instruments  for  the  ambitious  and  dis* 
contented  to  excite  the  people. 

The  corruption  of  the  court  and  nobility  under  Henry 
the  Second,  Francis  the  Second  and  Charles  the   Ninth, 
were  favourable  to  the  reformation.     The  principles  of  the 
new  religion  accorded  well   with  the  growing  desire  for 
knowledge,  but  the  question  became  a  political  one,  and  prin* 
ces  confounded  the  reformers  and  their  partisans  with  the 
opponents  of  kingly  power.     The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, considered  an  act  of  political  wisdom  by  Catharine  of 
Medicis  and  her  son,  was  devised  and  executed  to  rid  roy- 
alty of  its  enemies.    But  the  designs  of  the  League  assum- 
ed a  very  different  appearance  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third,  for  it  appeared  to  be  the  chief  object  of  the  party 
to  put  the  crown  of  France  on  the  head  of  a  Spanish  princ6. 
![«"Hen?y  ^^^^  ^''®  Fourth,  whom  the  catholic  chiefs  held  in  exe- 
the  Fourth,  cration,   ascended  'the   throne,   and   added    to  the   king- 
Jiignof*""    «'^™    ^*>«    dominions    of   his    fathers,   or  the    county  of 
Tiirrtewth  ^^'^  *"^  ^^^^  ^^  Gascogny.     France  during  the  reign  of 
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Iiewis  the  Thirteenth  was  twice  agitated  by  civil  wars ;  but  book 
the  policy  of  Richelieu  saved  tlie  kingdom,  and  his  roaster  ^^^' 
gained  new  laurels  by  the  conquest  oFArtois  in  1640,  and  '■ 

of  Rousillon  in  1642. 

The  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  contributed  to  the  ag«  under 
erandlsement  of  France:  that  monarch  obtained  Nivernais  ^'^^'*'^*^ 
bj  the  total  extinction  of  the  feudal  system;  he  took  rian* 
ders  by  conquest  in  1667,  and  some  years  afterwards  made 
himself  master  of  Franche-Comte ;  lastly,  by  a  treaty  with 
the  emperor  of  Germany  in  1697,  the  cession  of  Alsace  was 
ratified.     Under  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  Lorraine,  formerly  a  L«wii  tii« 
portion  of  the  states  belonging  to  Lothaire,*  of  whom  it  ^*^^^^"^^' 
bears  the  name,  was  added  to  the  kingdom ;  for  it  had  been 
ceded  to  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  restored  to  the  crown  after  his  death,  an  event 
which  happened  in  1776.    The  republic  of  Genoa  gave  up 
Corsica  for  a  sum  of  money  two  years  afterwards. 

Such  were  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  French  terri-  French  le- 
tory  during  the  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fif- 
teenth ;  and  the  king  whose  death  was  not  regretted  by  the 
nation,  left  to  his  successor  the  difficult  task  of  realizing  the 
expectations  which  his  virtues  seemed  to  promise.  The  well 
informed  classes  were  able  to  appreciate  the  institutions 
which  they  desired,  and  the  king  consented  to  adopt  them. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  reforms  into  the  finances, 
and  the  middling  classes  were  more  jealous  than  ever  of  tlie 
privileges  of  the  nobility.  The  states-general  were  no  soon- 
er convoked  tlian  ttieir  respective  intei^sts  gave  rise  to  two 
parties ;  the  deputies  of  the  third  state,  full  of  confidence  in 
public  opinion,  swore  never  to  separate  until  they  had  fram- 
ed a  constitution.  It  was  accepted  by  Lewis  tlie  Sixteenth, 
and  the  pope  ceded  Avignon  and  Yenaissin  to  France.  The' 
kingdom  having  been  divided  into  eighty-three  departments, 
the  assembly  was  dissolved* 

It  was  succeeded  by  the  legislative  assembly,  composed  of  Reign  of 
men  who  did  not  understand  the  advantages  of  a  constitution-  ^^'^^^' 
al  system,  and  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  ruled  by  a 
party.    The  acts  of  the  sovereign  were  purposely  misrepre- 

*  Grandson  of  Lenris  the  Debonnaisa.    Tbe  country  wai  (int  called  Regnun 
LoMarif,thtn  Lotharingia,aftarwardt /joAe/'/'enn«,Lorrenr,  and  lastly, Lorraine. 
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BOOK  sented,^ — ^people  dreampt  of  a  repablic.  A  new  era  soon  com- 
^^^'  mencedy  marked  by  a  political  fanaticism,  of  which  hUtory 
"  affords  no  other  example,  and  by  crimes  of  which  the  recital 
fills  the  mind  with  horror.  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  yielded  to 
the  storm,  and  died  with  the  i*esignatioii  and  tranquillity  of 
a  virtuous  man.  France  was  shortly  afterwards  goverued 
by  a  handful  of  persons,  who,  under  the  name  of  equality, 
divided  the  inhabitants  into  classes,  under  the  name  of  liber- 
ty, established  the  most  sanguinary  despotism,  under  the 
name  of  fraternity,  sought  associates  among  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  and  under  the  name  of  religion,  abolished  Christi- 
anity, and  substituted  the  ceremonies  of  pagan  mytholDgy. 
Anarchy  reigned  within,  but  France  repelled  foreign  armies, 
while  the  different  parties  in  the  national  convention,  pro- 
scribed, banished  and  massacred  each  other.  The  govern- 
ment was  overturned,  and  the  management  of  affairs  com- 
mitted to  two  councils  and  five  directors ;  if  they  possessed 
great  influence  both  abroad  and  at  home,  it  was  owiqg  to 
the  victories  of  the  French.  The  principality  of  Montbeil- 
lai*d  was  united  to  tlie  republic  in  1796,  and  the  free  terri- 
tory of  Mulhausen  in  1798.  But  after  the  directory  had 
existed  five  years,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  efforts  of  a  few, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  young  general,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Italy  and  on  the  plains  of  £gy  pt.  Bo- 
naparte was  named  first  consul,  he  put  an  end  to  factions, 
acquired  new  glory  in  Italy,  and  dictated  conditions  of  peace 
to  the  emperor  of  Crermany. 

The  treaty  signed  at  Luneville  on  the  ninth  of  February 
1801,  confirmed  France  in  the  possession  of  additional  con- 
quests. The  course  of  the  Rhine  from  Wissenburgh  to 
the  place  where  it  is  called  the  Waal,  served  as  a  limit,  and 
beyond  the  same  point,  but  within  the  northern  frontiers, 
were  included  Belgium,  Aniwerp  and  Flushing.  The 
same  rich  territory  formed  the  twelve  departments  of  Mont- 
Tonnere,  Sarre,  Forets,  the  Rhine  and  Mozelle,  the  Sam- 
bre  and  Meuse,  the  Ourthe,  the  Roer,  the  Lower  Meuse, 
Jemmappes,  Dyle,  Deux-Nethes  and  the  Scheldt.  Poren- 
truy  on  the  east  of  the  ancient  boundaries  was  united  to 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  country  round 
Geneva  and  Chambery  formed  the  departments  of  Leman 
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aod  Mont-Blanc,  and  the  county  of  Nice  was  changed  into     book 
the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps.     By  the  treaty  of     ^^^• 
Amiensy   peace    was   restored    to   Europe  on  the    twenty-  — ^— 
seventh  of  March  in  the  following  year,  and  England  gave 
up  the  French  colonies  wliicb  she  had  seized  during  the 
preceding  wars. 

In  tlieyear  1804,  after  the  victories  of  Montenotte,  Ar-  French  em- 
cola,  Rivoli  and  Marengo,  Napoleon  received  in  Paris,  from  ^"^' 
the  hand  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  the  unction  with  which 
kings  are  consecrated,  and^  as  if  to  heighten  the  splendour 
of  a  title,  which  added  nothing  to  his  glory  or  his  power, 
the  anniversary  of  his  coronation  in  the  following  year,  was 
the   day  iu  which  he  gained  a  very  memorable  victory, — 
be  defeated  tlie  Austrian  and  Russian  armies  on  the  plains 
of  Austrelitz ;  the  treaty  of  Presburg  was  the  result  of  the 
campaign,  and   Prussia  ceded  to  Napoleon  all  its  rights  to 
the  dotcliy  of  Cleves,  the  country  of  Neufchatel,  Valengin 
and  the  territory  of  Anspach,  which  v  the  victor  exchanged 
for  the  dutchy  of  Berg,  and  erected  Bavaria  into  a  king- 
dom.    The  emperor  of  Austria  gave  up  Dalmatia  and  the 
Venetian  states,  and  relinquished  the  title  of  king  of  Italy. 
Piemont  and  Liguria  were  added  to  France,  and  changed  piemont 
into  the  departments  of  the  Doria,  the   Sezia,  Marengo,  M"*^^^  ^? 
the  Po,  the  Stura  and  Montenotte. 

The  extent  of  the  empire  was  farther  increased,  and  its 
chief  became  the  protector  of  German  and  Swiss  confeder- 
ations.    A  new  rupture  followed  by  new  victories  changed 
again  the  state  of  Europe ;  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Fried- 
land  brought  about  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  ;*  if  the  importance 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  more  than  doubled, 
if  France  obtained  the  Ionian  islands,  it  may  be  attributed 
to  that  treaty  ;  Rell,  Cassel  and  Wescl  on  the  rigiit  bank  of  Partofita- 
the    Rhine  were  added  to    the   departments    on   the    left,  bankg^'of 
Tuscany,  Parma  and  Placenza,  Spoletto,    Rome,    Valais,  the  Ebro, 
Holland,  Friesland,  Hanover,  the  bishoprick  of  Munster,  coasts *of 
the  county  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  possessions  attached  to  ''^f.^f'*'^ 
the  free  towns  of  Bremen,  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  were  trans-  the  empire. 
formed  into  French  departments. 

*  It  was  signed  on  the  seventh  of  Jnly  1807. 
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BOOK  Napoleon  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  when 
^^^-  consul,  he  changed  kingdoms  into  republics,  M^ben  enipe- 
""""'"""  ror,  republics  were  changed  into  kingdoms;  he  founded 
monarchies  in  Cermany ;  twice  he  spared  the  crown  of 
Prussia,  but  lavished  the  best  blood  and  treasures  of  the 
empire  to  place  his  brother  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  Hav* 
ing  lost  the  best  army  in  the  world  on  the  frozen  plains  of 
Russia,  abandoned  by  his  allies  on  the  field  of  battle,  he 
made  a  glorious  resistance  in  France  against  the  combined 
efforts  of  Europe.  On  the  Slst  of  March  1814,  his  capital 
was  occupied  by  the  foreigners  whom  be  had  often  van- 
quished. Compelled  to  abdicate,  he  retired  tu  the  island 
of  Elba,  leaving  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bourbons  a 
kingdom  which  had  been  confined  by  treaties  within  its 
former  limits.  The  territories  of  Montbeillard  and  Mul- 
hausen  were  all  that  France  retained  of  her  republican 
conquests. 

The  institutions  for  which  the  French  are  indebted  to 
the  wisdom  of  Lewis  the  Eighteenth,  made  them  forget  tho 
disgrace  of  a  foreign  occupation ;  but  the  reports  of  the  dis* 
affected  were  believed  and  circulated  through  every  part 
of  the  kingdom;  Napoleon  availing  himself  of  the  gent?ral 
discontent,  landed  at  BVejus  on  the  1st  of  March  1815,  and 
entered  Paris  along  with  the  troops  that  were  sent  to  take 
him  prisoner.  It  was  necessary  to  levy  an  army  to  oppose 
the  attempts  of  foreign  princes,  Napoleon  raised  one,  gained 
the  victory  of  Ligny,  and  was  defeated  the  next  day  on  the 
plains  of  Waterloo.  Having  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son,  he  entrusted  himself  to  the  generosity  of  the  English 
government;  and  the  man  who  at  one  time  thought  the 
world  to  small  for  his  ambition,  was  banished  on  an  arid 
and  volcanic  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

France  lost  a  territory  of  twenty  square  Icagties  in  ex- 
tent, whicli  had  been  fortified  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  it 
paid  to  the  foreigners  whom  it  maintained  during  five 
years  an  indemnity  of  700,000,000  franks,  or  nearly 
L.29,200,000 ;  yet  by  means  of  a  good  government  and 
wise  institutions,  it  recovered  its  calamities,  and   resumed 

PoBiiion  of  *'*®  ^^^^  which  it  held  among  tlic  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

Franc*.      According  to  its  present    limits,  France   extends  between 
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tbe  seventh  degree  nine  minutes*  west  of  the  meridian  of  Pa-     book 
rts,  and  the  fifth  degree  fifty-six  minutes  to  the  east  of  the      ^^^* 
same  meridian  $  it  occupies  the  space  between  the  forty-se-  " 
cond  degree  twenty  minutes,  and  the  fifty-first  degree  five 
minutes  of  north  latitude.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
part  of  the  Channel  and  the  Pas  do  Calais,  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  great  dutcliy  of  Luxemburg,  the  Prus- 
sian provinces  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the  Bavarian  cir- 
cle of  the  Rhine;  on  the  east  by  the  great  dutchy  of  Baden, 
Switzerland  and  the  Sardinian  states ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  Spain,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  a  different  part  of  the  Channel. 

The  greatest  dimensions  of  its  frontiers  may  be  determin-  Dtman- 
ed  by  two  lines,  the  one  drawn  in  the  direction  of  north-west 
to  south-east  from  tlie  most  western  point  on  the  coast  of 
Brest  to  Antibes,  forming  an  extent  of  239  leagues,*  or  574 
geographical  miles;  the  other  drawn  from  Givet  in  the 
Ardennes  to  Mount  Huromba  in  the  Pyrenees,  on  the 
south-east  of  St.  John-Pied-de-port,  may  be  about  208 
leagues,  or  nearly  500  geographical  miles  in  length.  The 
greatest  breadth  of  the  kingdom  is  about  206  leagues  from 
Kersaint  in  the  department  of  Finistere  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Lauter  and  the  Rhine  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  The  extent  of  coasts,  including  tlieir  sinuations, 
has  been  calculated  at  490  leagues.!  The  total  superficies, 
independently  of  Corsica,  amounts  to  26,244  square  leagues, 
or  15r,464  square  geographical  miles.  The  population 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1827,  was  equal  to 
31,820,000  souls,  or  on  an  average  to  1212  individuals  for 
every  squai*e  league,  or  to  202  for  every  square  geographical 
mile.  Although  the  population  has  considerably  increased 
since  the  revolution,  for  in  the  year  1790,  the  same  surface 

*  Twenty-five  of  these  leagues  are  equal  to  a  degree. 

t  Tlieir  extent,  exclusively  and  inclusively  of  their  sinuations  may  be  seen  by 
t^e  following  uble: 

Straight  line.  Sinuations. 

C«ast4  of  the  Mediterranean                           85  leagues.  120 

Atlantic                                     146  195 

Channel                                      135  175 

365  4ldO 
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BOOK  contained  only  about  25,000,000  inhabitants,  and,  in  1814, 
^^^'  the  period  of  the  restoration,  28,500,000,  it  is  not  less"  cer- 
tain  that  France  might  be  much  more  populous.  Thus  if 
two  departments  be  taken,  forming  nearly  the  two  extremes, 
that  of  the  North  which  contains  3,403  inhabitants  for  every 
square  league,  and  the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps^  which 
contains  only  415,  the  mean  term  would  be  1714  indivi- 
duals, and  if  such  were  the  average  number  of  inhabitants 
for  every  square  league  in  the  kingdom,  the  total  popula- 
tion of  France  might  amount  to  45,000,000.  The  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  soil  cannot  be  denied,  but  before  so  great  a 
number  of  inhabitants  can  be  maintained,  agriculture  must 
be  much  improved,  the  different  branches  of  industry  must 
be  extended,  and  new  sources  of  wealth  created. 

Corsica.  Corsica,  the  third  largest   island  in  the  Mediterranean, 

possesses  within  itself  the  elements  of  prosperity  which  may 
one  day  render  it  the  finest  of  the  French  colonies.  .  It 
may  be  equal  in  surface  to  495  leagues  or  2970  square 
geographical   miles. 

Ancient  The  history  of  the  island  from  the  remotest  ages  to  the 

period  when  it  was  united  to  France,  forms  only  a  distress- 
ing picture  of  war,  bloodshed  and  revolt.  Herodotus  af- 
firms that  it  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Phenicians,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Collistaf  before  that  period  it  was  called 
TherapnL  It  was  afterwards  peopled  by  a  colony  of  La- 
cedemonians or,  according  to  Seneca,  of  Phoceans,  who 
called  it  Thera  from  Tlieras,  the  name  of  their  chief.*  Ow- 
ing perhaps  to  the  frequent  communications  between  the 
islanders  and  the  Greeks,  it  was  called  CyrnoSf  Cerneatis 
and  Corsis  ;\  but  the  Romans  having  taken  it  from  the 
Carthaginians,  styled  it  Corsica,  a  name  of  which  the  ori- 
gin is  uncertain. 

Ancient  in-      The  Characters   which  the  ancients  have  left  us  of  the 

abitaiits.    |||||^5i|2|||^g  dP^  apparently  contradictory.     Strabo  describes 

them  as  living  by  plunder,  and  as  more  savage  than  wild 

beasts.     **  If  a  Roman  general,"  he  adds,  **  advances  into 

the  interior,  takes  some  forts,  and   brings  a  certain  num* 

*  Theodotus,  Book  lV«cfa.  147.  t  Strabo,  Booli  V.ch.  4,  tecU  5. 
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ber  of  slaves  to  Rome,  their  ferocity  and  stnpldity  afford  a  book 
singular  spectacle.  They  consider  it  either  not  worth  their  ^^'" 
while  to  live,  or  they  remain  in  a  state  of  complete  apathy 
and  indifference.  However  small  the  price  may  be  for  which 
tbey  are  sold,  their  masters  soon  discover  that  they  have 
paid  too  much  for  them."  But»  as  the  annotator  on  Strabo 
remarks,*  Dtodorus  Siculus  bears  witness  to  the  contrary. 
According  to  that  writer,  the  Corsican  slaves  are  the  best 
servants  of  any ;  they  are  from  habit  singularly  clean,  and 
their  aversion  to  their  conquerors  has  tended  to  preserve  the 
nanners  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  sober,  brave,  hospit- 
able and  enthusiastic  in  their  love  of  freedom.  They  may 
be  distinguished  by  lively  eyes^  a  stature  about  the  middle 
size,  and  a  dark  complexion.f 

Corsica  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  Gh)ths  after  Historyand 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  the  inhabitants  neither  "volutions 

*        '  of  Cocsica* 

lapsed  into  the  barbarism  of  their  masters,  nor  submitted  to 
the  feudal  system  which  they  established.  The  effects  of  the 
conquest  were  battles,  murders  and  crimes  of  which  history 
has  preserved  a  confused  remembrance.  The  Goths  were 
succeeded  in  the  eighth  century  by  the  Arabs  and  Saracens, 
who  remained  but  a  short  time  in  the  island.  It  was  reserv- 
ed for  tho  rising  republic  of  Genoa  to  impose  a  cruel  and 
tyrannical  yoke* on  the  people,  which  lasted,  with  many  in- 
terruptions, during  a  period  of  eight  centuries.  In  the  same 
period  the  people  experienced  all  the  vicissitudes  that  result 
from  resistance  and  submission ;  at  one  time  asserting  their 
independence,  at  another  yielding  to  their  oppressors.  Rome 
attempted  the  conquest  of  the  island ;  the  Pisans  took  it 
from  their  rivals  during  the  eleventh  century,  but  in  the 
twelfth  the  latter  gained  it  anew.  In  tho  course  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  it  was  nearly  taken  by  the  Pisans,  and  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  by  Alphonso  the  Fifth,  king  of  Arragon. 
Genoa  ceded  it  in  1465,  and  took  it  back  shortly  afterwards 
from  tlie  Duke  of  Milan.  Henry  the  Second  assisted  the 
Corsicans,  and  freed  them  from  the  Genoese ;  but  six  years 
after  their  deliverance,  the  island  was  restored  to  tho  repub- 
lic by  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis.  Promises  of  assist- 

^  M.  Gonelin.  t  Diodorui  Siculut,  Book  V.  8«ct.  IS. 
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^^^'      almost  reduced  to  despair,  liad  recourse  to  revolt  in  1564. 


Men  were  not  wanting,  who  could  organise  and  direct  in- 
surgent8,^^none  were  found  capable  of  liberating  their  coun- 
try. Tranquillity  was  restored  each  time  Genoa  promised 
to  abolish  the  grievances,  but  wlien  she  resumed  her  autho- 
rity, the  promises  were  broken.  While  the  different  parties 
against  the  Genoese  were  divided  on  the  choice  of  their 
leader,  a  German  baron,  Theodore  Yon  Neuhof,  land- 
ed in  the  island,  offered  his  services  to  the  insurgents,  and 
gained  so  great  an  ascendancy  over  them,  that  he  was  pro- 
claimed king.  Without  talent  as  a  general,  without  energy 
as  a  monarch,  he  was  unable  to  disperse  the  Grenoese,  or 
unite  the  factions  which  enfeebled  his  ephemeral  kingdom. 
Twice  he  sought  in  foreign  countries  resources  and  supplies, 
which  he  might  have  found  at  home,  and  during  his  absence, 
an  auxiliary  army  furnished  to  Genoa  by  France,  put  an  end 
to  the  revolt.  The  French  had  hardly  left  the  island  before 
a  new  insurrection  broke  out,  and  king  Theodore  returned 
in  1T41,  Eight  years  afterwards  the  French  conquered 
Corsica,  and  restored  it  to  tlie  Genoese,  but  the  latter  found 
Pascal  a  formidable  enemy  in  Pascal  Paoli.  It  was  not  enough  that 
^^°'''  he  repelled  the  oppressors,  he  became  the  liberator  and  law- 
giver of  his  country.  Deputies  were  sent  by  him  to  the  prin- 
cipal  courts  of  Europe,  announcing  that  the  Corsicans,  no 
longer  submitting  to  the  treachery  of  Genoa,  had  proclaim- 
Corfiica  ed  their  independence.  The  republic  of  Genoa  ceded  in 
France?  1768,  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to  France.  The  people 
did  not  confound  in  their  hatred  the  Genoese  and  the  French, 
many  submitted  voluntarily,  and  the  independent  party  was 
annihilated  after  a  single  campaign.  The  efforts  and  genius 
of  Paoli  were  employed  in  vain,  he  left  his  country,  and 
found  an  asylum  in  England.  An  unforeseen  event  called 
him  from  his  retirement; — ^the  French  revolution  had  com> 
menced,  he  repaired  again  to  the  island,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  English  repelled  tiie  French.  Paoli  intended  to 
found  a  republic,  when  the  king  of  Britain  was  proclaimed 
sovereign  of  Corsica;  but  the  inhabitants  were  mistrustful 
of  the  English,  anil  an  easy  victory  freed  tliem  from  British 
supremacy. 
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Europe  continued. — Physical  Geography  of  Franau 

Thb  different  sciences  of  which  the  object  is  to  extend  our  ^^^^ 
knowledge  of  natare,  hate  thrown  additional  light  on  gee«  cxlx. 
graphy.  Physical  geography,  a  new  department  of  science,  — — — 
possessing  many  attractions,  has  thus  been  created.  In  its 
application  to  France,  it  indicates  the  connexion  of  the  dif* 
ferent  mountainous  chains,  the  rivers  that  rise  from  them, 
the  fertility  or  barrenness  of  the  soil,  the  different  windings 
on  the  coasts,  the  fish  that  are  found  in  the  seas  and  rivers, 
the  animals  indigenous  to  the  mountains  and  plains.  Tlie 
science  of  geology  tends  to  illustrate  physical  geography; 
descending  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  it  reveals  the  nature 
of  the  strata  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  mineral  riches 
contained  in  them.  It  may  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  ad- 
vert to  some  elementary  principles  of  geology,  principles 
which  have  never  been  contested,  and  to  describe  in  a  few 
words  tlie  formation  of  the  different  deposits  within  the  lim- 
its of  France,  and  the  volcanic  convulsions  of  which  it  has 
been  the  theatre* 

The  northern  declivities  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  western 
of  the  Alps,  are  the  southern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  obvious  that  other  mountains  besides  those 
last  mentioned,  form  part  of  the  iiigh  line,  which  divides 
Europe  into  two  portions.  The  Pyrenees  unite  with  the 
Cevennes,  the  Cevennes  with  the  Yosges,  the  latter  meet 
Jura  on  the  south,  and  form  the  Ardennes  on  the  north.  In 
the  present  state  of  geographical  science,  to  determine  the 
points  of  junction  or  separation  between  different  mountains, 
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is  to  determine  the  nature  and  formation  of  the  rocks  which 
compose  them ;  and  as  the  same  remark  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  their  boundaries  and  ramifications,  the  study  of  min- 
eralogy becomes  indispensably  necessary  to  all  those  who 
do  not  confine  their  inquiries  to  the  systems  of  ancient  geo- 
graphers^ or  to  political  and  arbitrary  divisions  ever  liable 
to  change. 

According  to  this  method,  the  mountains  in  the  interior 
of  France  may  be  designated  the  Franco'CeUic  group*  It 
belongs  to  the  vast  Alpine  range,  and  consists  of  two 
principal  chains,  the  Ceroeno^ViMgian  and  the  ^rmorican* 
The  first,  separated  from  the  Pyrenees  by  the  valley  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  is  formed  on  the  south  by  the  Black  Mountains, 
the  Espinouse,  the  Garriguen  and  the  Cevennes  proper. 
One  branch  or  the  Levczon  stretches  towards  the  south- 
west from  Mount  Lozere  in  the  Cevennes ;  while  the 
mountains  of  Aubrac  extend  towards  the  north-west.  In 
the  same  direction,  the  heights  of  Margeride  unite  with 
the  Cevennes  at  Cantal  and  Mount«Dor,*  of  which  the 
summit  or  the  Puy  de  Saucy  is  the  highest  point  in  cen- 
tral France.  A  long  but  not  a  very  high  chain  passes 
from  these  two  branches  to  the  Loire;  the  loftiest  points 
are  Mount  Olouze,  Mount  Jurgean  and  the  heights  of 
Gatine.  A  much  shorter  chain,  situated  between  Mounts 
Lozere  and  Mezen,  formed  by  the  Forez  heights  and 
those  of  La  Made,  stretches  northwards  to  the  banks  of 
the  Loire.  The  Mezen,  the  Pilat,t  the  mountains  of 
Chorollais,  and  the  Cote  d'Or  are  united  with  the  Moresot 
and  Tasselot  by  the  ridge  of  Langres  and  the  Faucilies, 
or  the  extension  of  the  Cevennes  and  the  Yosges.  The 
heights  of  Morvan  bend  towards  the  north-west  near 
the  banks  of  the  Ouche,  and  terminate  in  low  bills  at  the 

•  Mont-Dor,  which  Sidonius  ApolUnaris  calls  Mons-Duranius,  is  generally 
written  Mont-dH)r,  as  if  its  Latin  name  had  been  Mont  Aureus.  Ramond  pro- 
poted  to  call  it  Mont-Dore,  after  the  name  of  the  river  which  rites  from  ic ;  but 
as  the  same  river  is  called  the  Dordogne  beyond  its  junction  with  the  Dogne,  we 
have  adopted  the  name  in  the  text,  which  may  be  considered  a  translation  of 
Mont'Duraniiu, 

t  So  called  from  the  Latin  word  PiUattu^  because  Its  summit  ii  often  covered 
with  cloudsi  as  if  with  a  cap. 
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sources  of  the  Yernlsson.  The  Yosges  are  only  separated  book 
oD  the  soath-east  from  the  chain  of  Jura  by  a  valley  now  ^^^'- 
vatered  by  the  canal  of  Monsieurt  they  extend  on  the  north 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Branches  of  the  same  heights 
incline  towards  the  north-west  near  the  sources  of  the  Mo- 
selli^  and  form  different  ridges,  covered  with  the  thick  woods 
of  the  Ardennes.  They  are  divided  anew  into  two  other 
branches  near  the  sources  of  the  Oise,  the  one  terminates  in 
the  Pa9  de  Calais,  and  the  other  near  the  coasts  of  the  Chan- 
nel* It  appears  from  their  geological  composition  and  oth- 
er causes  which  shall  be  afterwards  urged,  that  they  form 
part  of  a  single  chain. 

The  Armorican  range  consists  of  four  divisions,  which  Armoriean 
extend  in  different  directions.  It  commences  ou  the  western  ^  ^'"' 
coasts  of  ancient  Brittany,  where  it  divides  itself  into  two 
branches  known  by  the  names  of  the  Arree  and  the  Black 
Mountains,  the  former  are  situated  on  the  north  of  the  Aul- 
lie,  and  the  others  on  the  south  of  tlie  same  river.  Tiie  Me- 
nez  heights  extend  eastwards,  and  a  series  of  hills  begin- 
ning near  the  sources  of  the  Yilaine,  run  towards  the  south, 
and,  but  for  the  course  of  the  Loire,  might  join  a  part  of 
the  preceding  chain.  The  northern  extremity  of  one  branch 
forms  Cape  Hogue;  another  on  the  east  stretches  to  the 
heights  of  Beauce,  which  are  separated  by  the  valley  of 
the  Yemisson  from  the  mountains  of  Morvau.  Thus  it 
might  almost  be  concluded  that  the  two  chains  form  a  sin- 
gle group. 

France  has  been  divided  into  fifteen  basins,  viz.  four  prin-  Basins  and 
cipal  basins,  one  Qerman,  two  Belgian,  and  eight  connect-  '^^^'^'* 
ed  with  the  coasts.    The  basin  of  the  Garonne  is  formed  by  ^^^roone. 
the  Pyrenees  on  the  south,  the  Cevennes  on  the  east,  the 
Cantal,  Mounts  Odouze,  Jargean  and  Beron  on  the  north. 
The  Gironde  discharges  all  its  waters  into  the  ocean.    The 
Garonne,  of  which  the  name  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin 
word  Cfammna  or  Varumna,  has  its  source  in  the  valley  of 
Aran  in  the  Pyrenees.    The  Gers  and  the  Save,  which  de- 
scend from  the  same  mountains,  are  the  only  feeders  of  any 
conseqaence  on  its  left  bank ;  but  on  the  right,  it  receives 
the  Ariege,  tlie  Aurigtra  of  the  ancients,  the  Factolu$  of 
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Gaul,*  the  Tarn,  enlarged  by  tlie  Aveyrony  the  Lot  by 
the  Truyere'  and  the  Celle,  and  lastly,  the  Dordogne, 
which  rising  from  Mount-Dor,  is  fed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Cere,  the  Yezere  and  the  Isle.  The  Garonne  receives  the 
name  of  the  Gironde  after  its  junction  with  the  Dordogne. 
^  The  tide  is  perceptible  in  the  river  at  thirty  leagues  from 
the  embouchure ;  the  length  of  the  course  may  be  about  tivo 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Rafts  and  timber  are  floated 
down  the  streams  from  a  place  about  two  leagues  above 
the  small  town  of  Saint  Beat,  and  it  becomes  navigable  at 
Cazeres  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne*  A 
number  of  islands  and  sand  banks  below  Ambes,  where  it 
joins  the  Dordogne,  render  the  navigation  dangerous. 
The  banks  are  enclosed  by  heaths  or  downs  at  no  great 
distance  from  its  mouth,  and  the  breadth  of  the  river 
exceeds  seven  miles,  but  it  becomes  gradually  narrower, 
and  enters  the  ocean  by  a  passage  little  more  than  two  miles 
in  width.  * 

The  basin  of  the  Rhone,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jura, 
on  the  west  by  Mounts  Pilat,  Mezen,  Saone  and  the  Ce- 
vennes,  and  on  the  east  by  several  mountains  which  may  bo 
considered  the  counterforts  of  the  Alps,  extends  on  the 
north  to  the  Yosges ;  its  waters  are  discharged  on  the  south 
into  the  Mediterranean*  The  Rhone,  the  Rhodanus  of  the 
ancients,  rises  below  the  glaciers  of  Mount  Furca,  and 
enters  France  at  some  leagues  to  the  east  of  St*  Dizier* 
It  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  rivers  in  Europe,  the  declivity 
has  been  estimated  at  thirty-three  feet  on  jeach  league. 
The  principal  feeders  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Ain,  the 
Saone,  the  Ardeche  and  the  Card ;  it  receives  on  the  left 
the  Isere,  the  Drome,  the  Aigues  and  the  Durance,  which 
rises  at  the  base  of  Mount  Genevre.  The  Rhone  begins  to 
be  navigable  at  Seyssei  oa  the  boundaries  between  Savoy 
and  the  department  of  the  Ain.  The  length  of  its  course 
is  equal  1o  a  hundred  and  eighty  leagues,  and  of  these  a 
hundred  and  twenty  are  included  between  the  frontiers  uf 


*  The  gold  borne  doTvn  bj  the  waters  of  the  Ariege,  is  at  present  found  in 
too  inconsiderable  quantities  to  be  worked  with  profits 
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France  and  the  Mediterranean.  After  it  passes  Beaitcaire»  book 
it  becomes  less  rapid;  it  flows  slowly  into  the  sea,  and  ^^^'' 
difides  itself  into  four  branches,  in  which  several  banks  ren-  "*""""' 
der  the  passage  difficult. 

The  length  of  the  basin  w^atered  by  the  Loire  is  still  ^**^®' 
greater;  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  mountains  of 
Charolais,  and  part  of  the  Cevennes,  on  the  south  by  the 
vonntaina  of  Margeride,  Cantal  and  Mount  Dor»  on  the 
vduth-west  by  the  heights  of  Gatine,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  hills,  which  form  the  ridge  of  Beauce,  and  unite  with 
the  Armorican  chain.  The  Loire  rises  fi*om  mount  6erbier-» 
le*Jouir,  at  some  leagues  from  Mezen.  It  runs  first  north* 
wards,  being  separated  from  the  Allier  by  the  Forez  heights 
and  those  of  La  Made,  it  then  bends  to  the  north-west,  and 
continues  in  that  direction  until  it  reaches  the  neiglibour- 
bood  of  Orleans ;  beyond  the  last  place,  it  flows  westwards, 
and  enters  the  ocean  after  a  course  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  leagues*  The  mean  depth  of  its  waters  may  bo 
more  than  seven,  but  less  than  ten  feet,  and  the  declivity 
of  tbe  course,  about  twenty-three  feet  on  each  league. 
Trees  or  rafts  are  not  floated  on  its  streams,  above  the 
village  of  Retournac,  at  five  leagues  from  Beauzac  in  the 
departaient  of  the  upper  Loire;  it  becomes  navigable  a 
short  way  above  Roanne  in  the  department  of  the  Loire* 
The  Mayenne,  swollen  by  the  streams  of  the  Jarthe  and 
Loire,  enters  it  on  the  right,  but,  it  receives  no  other  im** 
portant  river  from  the  same  side,  as  it  is  not  confined 
by  lofty  hills.  Several  large  rivers  on  the  left  rise  from 
the  chain  of  mountains,  in  which  are  situated  the  highest 
summits  in  central  France ;  these  rivers  are  the  Allier,  the 
Cher,  the  Yienne  and  others  which  fall  into  the  Loire.  The 
alluvial  deposits  conveyed  by  it,  obstruct  the  embouchure, 
and  form  sand  banks  which  are  Jaily  increasing ;  thus  in 
some  places,  the  depth  which  was  formerly  twenty  feet  at 
low  tide,  does  not  at  present  exceed  seven  or  eight. 

Tbe  sinuous  course  of  the  Seine  or  the  ancient  8eg%iana  Seine, 
passes  along  a  basin  formed  by  the  extension  of  the  Armo- 
rican chain,  which  on  the  south  separates  it  from  the  Loii*e, 
and  joins  the  mountains  ofMorvan;  it  is  enclosed  on  the 
east  by  mounts  Moresot  and  Tasselot,  the  ridge  of  Langrea 
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and  the  heights  that  separate  the  Meuse  from  the  Aisne  ;  it 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Faucilles  and  the  Ardennes, 
which  unite  with  the  chalky  hills  that  follow  the  river  to  its 
embouchure.  The  Seine  rises  between  Chanceaux  and  Saint 
Seine,  at  the  Toot  of  a  hill  connected  with  those  of  Langres. 
It  does  not  become  navigable  until  it  reaches  the  village 
of  Marcilly  below  its  junction  with  the  Aube.  On  the 
right  bank,  it  receives  the  Marne  at  Charenton  near  Paris, 
and  the  Oise  near  Conflans-Saint-Honorine  above  Poissy. 
The  feeders  that  enter  it  from  the  left  are  the  Tonne  at 
Montcreau  and  the  Euro  near  Pont  de  I'Arche.  The 
length  of  its  course  may  be  about  a  hundred  and  sixty 
leagues.  When  the  tide  is  full,  the  breadth  of  its  em- 
bouchure gives  it  a  very  majestic  appearance,  but  at  low 
tide,  it  looks  like  a  canal  flowing  in  the  middle  of  an 
oozy  bed.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  changes  which 
take  place  during  the  equinox,  and  more  particularly  at 
the  time  of  the  syzigies;  the  billows  enter  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine  by  narrow  passages,  rise  to  a  considerable  height, 
arc  precipitated  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  impede  tho 
course  of  the  streams.  The  cry  of  the  Batre  then  becomes 
a  signal  of  alarm,  and  the  houses  on  the  banks  have  been 
more  than  once  destroyed.  The  same  sort  of  phenomenon 
has  been  observed  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Loire. 

Having  shortly  described  the  four  principal  rivers  in 
France,  it  remains  for  us  to  cross  the  Yosges  and  to  exa- 
mine the  Germanic  basin  or  the  basin  of  the  .  Rhine: 
Formed  by  the  sides  of  the  black  forest  and  the  Yosges,  it 
extends  from  Huningue  below  the  declivities  of  Jura  to 
to  those  of  mount  Tonnero.  The  course  of  the  III,  the  largest 
feeder  it  receives,  may  be  eqiial  to  thirty-six  leagues;  it 
rises  near  the  burgh  of  Wenckell  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  throws  itself  into  the  river  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  leagues  above  Strasburg.  The  Moselle  is  a 
feeder  of  the  Rhine,  and  for  that  reason  its  basin,  althongh 
a  separate  one,  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
other. 

On  the  west  of  the  last,  are  the  two  Belgian  basins  ; 
the  one  is  watered  by  the  Meuse,  a  considerable  river  that 
traverses  only  a  small  part  of  France.    It  rises  from  the 
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Iieights  of  Langres,  a  short  way  above  the  village  of  Meuse.     book 
The  long  and  narrow  basin  of  the  river  is  bounded  by  the      ^^"' 
Ardennes  and  the  heights  of  the  Moselle.     It  begins  to  be  "^"^^ 
navigable  at  Yerdnn,  and  continues  so  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  second  Belgian  basin  or  that  of  the  Scheldt,  is  form-  Scheldt. 
ed  by  two  ranges  of  hills;  the  one  commands  the  course  of 
the  Meuse  on  the  north-west,  and  tite  other  extends  towards 
Calais*  The  country  is  watered  by  the  Scheldt,  which  holds 
no  inconsiderable  rank  among  rivers,  both  because  it  re- 
ceives several  navigable  feeders,  and  because  it  discharges 
itself  into  the  North  Sea.*  It  takes  its  source  near  Casta- 
let  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  and  becomes  navigable 
below  Cond^y  at  no  great  distance  from  tlie  confines  of 
France. 

Of  the  remaining  eight  basins,  five  discharge  their  waters  Somme. 
either  into  the  Channel  or  the  Ocean.  The  basin  of  the 
Somme  is  enclosed  by  the  chain  of  hills  that  were  last  men- 
tionedy  and  by  another  which  extends  towards  Cape  Heve; 
the  principal  current  takes  its  source  at  Font-Somme  in  the 
department  of  the  Aisne,  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  a 
i-iveri  to  which  the  Miramont,  the  Avre  and  the  Cellc  arc 
tributary.  It  is  navigable  from  Amiens  to  Saint  Valery, 
where  it  throws  itself  into  the  Channel  after  a  course  of  for- 
ty leagues. 

The  Orne  receives  the  Noireau,  which  is  navigable,  the  ^'^^' 
Aize,  the  Odon  and  other  small  rivers  ;  it  rises  near  Seez,in 
the  granite  heights  on  the  north  of  Alencon ;  tlic  basin  is 
bounded  by  the  northern  branch  of  the  same  heiglits  that 
stretch  towards  Cape  Hogue.  The  course  of  the  Orne  may 
be  about  thirty  leagues,  it  discliarges  itself  into  the  Channel. 

The  contiguous  ^asin  may  be  called  the  Ranee  from  the  Ran<e. 
name  of  the  principal  river,  which,  however,  is  not  more 
tlian  eighteen  leagues  in  length.  It  is  formed  by  the  chain 
^»llich  serves  as  a  limit  to  the  preceding  basin,  and  which 
passes  northwards  of  Brest,  to  the  heights  of  Menez  and 
Arree- 

Mounts  Menez  and  a  range  of  hills,  extending  from  the  Viiaint. 

*  See  OB  tbe  uuporttnce  of  riven,  the  «rticl«  HinereM  in  the  fifth  ▼oluin*  of 
Pn>»ical  Geography  in  ihe  Encyclopedie  Methodique,  by  M.  Uuot. 
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north  to  the  neighboarhood  of  the  Loiref  bounds  the  basin  of 
the  Yilaine,  a  small  river  which  rises  near  Juvigne,  and  is 

"""^■"^  rendered  navigable  by  sluices  at  the  village  of  Cessan;  af- 
terwards enlarged  by  the  Meu,  the  Seiche  and  the  Don,  it 
reaches  the  ocean  after  a  course  of  forty-five  leagues. 

Cha/ente.  The  Charente,  a  sinuous  rlver»  about  eighty-five  leagues 
long,  rises  near  the  village  of  Cherronac  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Yienne.  The  Ne,  the  Seugne  and  the  Bou- 
tonne  are  the  principal  feeders ;  it  is  navigable  at  Montig> 
nac,  a  few  leagues  above  Angouleme,  and  throws  itself  into 
the  ocean,  opposite  the  isle  of  Oleron.  The  basin  is  bound- 
ed by  a  cliain  that  descends  from  the  heights  of  Gatinc,  and 
by  a  range  of  hills,  which  separate  it  from  the  basin  of  the 
Charante. 

Adour.  I'he  basin  of  the  Adour  is  limited  on  the  south  by  the  Py- 

renees, and  by  a  number  of  hills  that  extend  from  these  moun- 
tains to  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Gironde.  The  river  issues 
from  the  declivities  in  the  Pic  du  Midi,  and  forms  a  cataract 
of  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  a  short  way  above  Bagneres. 
The  length  of  the  course  may  be  about  seventy  leagues;  it 
quits  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  receives  lhe*Midouze, 
the  Luy,  the  Gave  de  Pau,  the  Gave  d'Oleron,  the  Bidouze 
and  other  streams.  The  Adour  cannot  be  considered  either 
a  useful  or  important  river  ;  its  course  is  very  rapid,  and 
the  inundations  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  de« 
solate  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  banks.  It  be- 
gins to  be  navigable  at  Saint-Severe,  and  throws  itself  into 
the  Gulf  of  Gascogny  at  Bayonne. 

Aude.  The  Aude  rises  from  the  marshes  of  the  same  name  in  the 

eastern  Pyrenees  about  a  league  from  Mount  Lewis;  the 
Orbieux  or  the  principal  feeder  is  not  navigable.  The  length 
of  the  Adour's  course  may  be  about  fifty  leagues ;  boats, 
however,  are  seldom  seen  on  it,  until  it  joins  the  canal  at 
Narbonne.  The  basin  of  the  river  is  enclosed  by  Mounts 
Espinouze,  the  Black  Mountains  and  the  extreme  branches 
of  the  Pyrenees. 

Argeus.  "l^he  basin  limited  by  Mounts  Maures,  Esterel  and  their 

ramifications,  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  of  which  (he  Ar- 
gens  or  the  most  important  is  formed  by  the  streams  that 
unite  at  Chateau-Yert.    The  waters  of  the  Artuby  fall  into 
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the  Argena^  wbich  enters  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  course     b6ok 
of  tventj-foiir  leagues.    It  is  not  navigabie,  and  altiiough     ^^^i* 
it  flows  between  high  and  rocky  banks,  it  often  leases  its  — — — 
bed,  and  forms  pestilential  marshes.    The  Herault  traverses 
the  eaatcrn  part  of  the  same  basin  from  the  Cevennes  to  the 
sea,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  leagues. 

France  is  watered  by  twelve  great  rivers,  by  a  hundred 
and  eight  that  are  navigable,  and  by  more  than  five  thous- 
and streams  and  rivulets.  But  in  order  to  complete  the  hy- 
drographical  account  of  the  same  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  the  lakes  and  marshes.  Of  the  former,  one  only  need 
be  mentioned ;  it  is  the  Lake  of  Grand-Lieu  in  tlie  depart- 
ment of  Nantes ;  enlarged  by  the  waters  of  the  Boulogne, 
the  Ognon,  and  other  small  rivers,  it  discharges  itself  by 
the  Achenau  into  the  Loire.  It  may  be  about  two  leagues 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  nearly  two  in  breadth.  The  large 
marshes  in  France  are  situated  in  the  maritime  departments 
on  the  south-west  and  south-east.  The  marsh  of  Carcans 
in  the  department  of  the  Gironde  may  be  about  two  leagues 
long  by  one  and  a  half  broad ;  it  communicates  with  anoth- 
er, the  Canau,  which  is  not  much  smaller.  The  Biscarosse 
in  the  Landes  may  be  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
first;  it  as  well  as  others  of  a  smaller  size  are  separated 
from  the  sea  by  downs.  The  boundary  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  between  the  departments  of  the  Eastern  Py- 
renees and  the  Aude,  divides  the  Leucate,  a  marsh  about 
three  leagues  long,  into  two  almost  equal  parts*  The  Sige- 
an,  nearly  four  leagues  in  length,  is  also  situated  in  the  same 
department.  The  marsh  of  Thau  in  the  department  of  the 
Herault,  is  almost  as  long  as  the  last,  it  exhibits  two  phe- 
nomena not  unworthy  of  notice;  first,  it  is  salt,  although 
fed  by  many  fresh  water  springs ;  secondly,  a  sort  of  sub- 
terranean water  spout  rises  several  feet  above  the  surface 
near  the  northern  extremity,  and  forms  by  its  fall  a  circular 
pooL  It  communicates  on  the  north-east  by  means  of  a  na- 
tural channel  with  the  marshes  of  Maguelonne,  Perois  and 
Manguio,  thus  forming  a  length  of  more  than  thirty  miles. 
The  marsh  of  Bere  in  the  Bouches  du  Rhone,  may  be 
considered  a  gulf,  it  enters  the  sea  by  the  canals  of  Mar- 
tigues  and  the  Tour  de  Bouc.    It  is  about  fifteen  leagues 
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in  circumference^  and  a  great  quantity  of  salt  is  deposited 
in  its  calm  and  still  waters.  Several  artificial  marshes  ur 
pools,  not  inferior  in  size  to  natural  lakes,  are  situated  in 
the  interior  of  France,  among  others,  the  Villcrs  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cher,  and  the  Indre  in  tiic  department  of 
the  Meurtlie;  tlic  first  is  about  six  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  the  second,  four.  The  Saille,  a  feeder  of  tiie  Moselle, 
issues  from  the  last. 

Two  large  promontories  are  situated  on  the  French 
coasts ;  the  Hague  or  tlie  Hogue  at  the  extremity  of  a  de- 
partment of  the  samo  name  protrudes  into  the  channel,  the 
Raz  forms  the  most  western  point  in  the  department  of  Fi- 
tiistere.  The  waves  are  broken  into  foam  at  the  base  of  the 
last  cape,  and  tlic  view  from  its  summit  extends  to  a  great 
distance  along  the  ocean. 

The  same  coasts  are  indented  by  largo  and  deep  gulfs ; 
that  of  St.  Malo  in  the  Channel,  stretches  beyond  the  bay 
of  Saint  Brieuc  on  tlic  left,  and  forms  at  its  extremity  the 
bay  of  Cancale,  famous  for  its  oysters.  The  Brest  anchor- 
ago  on  the  western  coast  of  Finistere  might  be  more  cor- 
rectly called  a  bay,  of  which  the  depth  at  low  tide  is  not 
less  than  ten  or  twelve  fathoms,  and  the  circumference 
about  eight  leagues ;  it  communicates  with  the  ocean  by  the 
strait  of  Goulet.  The  bay  of  Douarnenez  on  the  south  is 
still  larger;  its  entrance  is  formed  by  Cape  Chevre  and 
Cape  Raz.  Another,  the  Morbihan,  which  gives  its  name 
to  a  department,  is  about  eight  leagues  in  circumference. 
The  bay  of  Bourganeuf,  although  larger,  but  not  so  deep  as 
the  last,  extends  almost  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Loire. 
The  gulf  of  Gascogny  on  the  ocean  is  enclosed  by  the  coasts 
of  France  and  Spain ;  at  one  extremity  it  receives  the  small 
river  of  the  Nivelle.  The  roost  important  gulf  on  the 
Mediterranean,  is  the  gulf  of  Lions,  incorrectly  written 
Lyons,  an  error  which  has  led  some  geographers  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  called  after  tjie  town  of  the  same  name, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  more  than  fifty-five  leagues  dis- 
tant in  a  direct  line.  During  the  middle  ages,  it  was  styl- 
ed the  sea  or  gulf  of  the  Lion,  because,  from  the  frequency 
of  tempests,  it  was  formidable  to  mariners.  It  is  known 
that  Saint-Lewis,  after  having  embarked  at  Aigues  Mortes, 
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was  detained  in  tbe  gulf  by  a  storm  which  lasted  three  days.*  book 
It  is  bounded  by  the  coasts  of  five  departments ;  the  Eastern  ^^^^^ 
Pyrenees,  the  Aude,  the^Herault,  the  Gard  and  the  B<i|^che8  " 

da  Rhone.  Four  bays  are  formed  by  the  coasts  iti  tlie  de« 
partment  of  the  Yar ;  namely,  the  bays  of  Cavaleire,  Gri- 
maud,  Napoule  and  Juan. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  all  the  islands  near  the  island*. 
coasts  of  France ;  Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  more  important 
than  any  others  in  the  channel,  but  as  they  are  under  the 
protection  of  England,  they  shall  be  described  in  the  account 
of  that  country.  The  isle  of  Ouessant  on  the  coasts  of  the 
ocean  is  surrounded  by  other  smaller  islands  of  the  same 
name,  and  lined  with  rocks,  wliich  render  the  approach 
dangerous.  It  may  be  equal  to  two  square  leagues  in 
superficial  extent ;  the  soil  is  by  no  means  unfruitful* 
Groaix,  a  more  productive  island,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
fishermen.  Belle-Isle,  about  four  leagues  in  length,  and 
two  in  breadth,  yields  rich  pasturage.  Mourmoutiers^ 
equal  to  four  square  leagues  in  extent,  is  peopled  by  in- 
dustrious inhabitants.  Yeu  is  formed  by  a  granite  rock, 
covered  with  a  light  stratum  of  vegetable  mould  ;  the  sur- 
face occupies  the  space  of  nearly  six  square  leagues.  The 
isle  of  Re,  about  five  leagues  long,  and  fifteen  in  circum- 
ference,  is  bounded  by  rocks  on  the  north  and  the  west. 
Tbe  land  is  ill  provided  with  wood,  and  unfruitful  in  corn  ; 
the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  chiefly  in  the  produce 
of  their  vineyards.  Oleron,  an  island  of  considerable  im- 
portance, is  about  six  leagues  long,  and  two  broad ;  its  salt 
marshes  are  very  valuable.  Camargue,  an  island  on  the 
Mediterranean,  is  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  brought 
down  by  the  Rhone ;  with  the  exception  of  a  large  marsh, 
the  soil  affords  excellent  pasturage.  The  Hyeres,  of  which 
the  principal  islands  arc  Porquerolles,  Port-Croz,  Bagneaux 
and  Titan,  stretch  to  the  distance  of  seven  leagues  from  cast 
to  west;  they  are  fruitful  in  oranges  and  in  different  aroma- 
tic plants.     The  Lcrins  or  the  islands  of  St.  Marguerite  and 

*  We  may  mention  the  lestimony  of  Wiiiiam  of  Nangis,  a  monk  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  aiui  a  biographer  of  St.  Lewis.  '*Marc  Leonis  nuiicupatur, 
quod  semper  est  aspeiura,  fluctuosuni  el  crudele.*'  See  also  Memoires  de  PAca- 
deinie  des  Insciiptionv  et  Belles  Lettres,  turn.  xii.  p.  210. 
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St.  Honorat  are  encompassed  with  quicksands,  and  almost 
uninhabited.  Corsica  is  situated  on  tiie  soutli-east  of  tiie 
Lerins ;  from  its  importance  it  may  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  some  details  concerning  it. 

The  island  is  partly  covered  with  mountains,  forming  a 
group  which  a  French  geographer  has  denominated  theSar- 
do-Corsican,*  because  it  is  the  continuation  of  a  range  in 
Sardinia.  The  group  consists  of  the  chain  of  Caona  on 
the  south,  the  mountains  of  Cagnone  in  the  centre,  the  Fron- 
togna  heights  on  the  north-west,  and  the  Titime  on  the 
north.  Different  counterforts  or  branches  connected  with 
these  chains,  enclose  numerous  valleys  or  small  basins.  The 
seven  of  most  consequence  are  those  watered  by  the  Tavig- 
nano  and  the  Golo  on  the  east,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Valin- 
co,  the  Taravo,  the  Gravone,  the  Liamone  and  the  Fango, 
which  descend  towards  the  western  declivities  of  the  island. 
None  of  these  rivers  are  navigable.  Several  marshes  arc 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  largest  or  the  Biguglia  is 
nearly  eight  miles  in  length.  The  chain  of  Titime  termi- 
nates at  Cape  Corsica  on  the  north,  the  most  important  of 
any  in  the  island.  The  mountains  that  descend  on  tlie  west- 
ern side,  enclose  many  bays  and  several  gulfs,  among  oth- 
ers, the  gulfs  of  Valinco,  Ajaccio,  Porto  and  St.  Florent. 
Other  islands  are  situated  near  Corsica,  but  all  of  them  are 
very  small. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  soil  in  the  different 
parts  of  France,  it  may  not  be  out  of  jdace  to  make  some 
remarks  relative  to  the  geology  of  tile  country.  Granite 
rocks  or  such  as  are  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  organic 
matter,  are  seen  on  the  declivities  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Alps,  but  the  granite  in  the  former  is  less  ancient  than  the 
granite  in  the  second.  Granite  masses  support  volcanic 
summits  in  the  Cevennes  proper,  and  particularly  in  Cantal 
and  Mount  Dor.  The  granite  in  the  Ceveno-Vosgian  group 
disappears  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avalon,  and  is  seen 
anew  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Vosges,  in  other  words, 
at  the  sources  of  the  Moselle,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ardennes.  The  same  rocks  prevail  in  the  Armorican  range, 


•  See  Tableau  des  Montagues  by  M.  Brougiiere, 
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forming  the  cresta  of  the  small   basins,    watered  by  the     book 
feeders  of  the  Loirey  and  covering  almost  all  the  surface  in     c^i-'- 
the  departments  of  the    Lower   Loire,    Morhihan,    Finis-  — ^— 
tere,    the    Cotes-du-Nord,     the    Ile-et-Yilaine     and     the 
Manclie. 

From  the  remains  of  granite  rocks,  triturated  and  unit-  Ancient 
ed  by  the  action  of  water,  are  formed  the  masses  of  ancient  ^ 
sandstone  which  extend  near  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom* 
But  at  the  time  that  their  molecules  were  cemented,  conti- 
nents existed,  for  in  their  inclined  strata  are  found  %'ege- 
tablc  remains.  Extensive  deposits  of  the  same  rocks  are 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Cevennes,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tarn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Etienne,  near  Brives, 
in  the  territory  of  Bourbon-Archambault,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cher  and  the  Auron.  The  same  rocks  bound  the  Yosges 
on  the  west  and  south,  they  form  their  summits  from  the 
sources  of  the  Sarre  to  tiie  base  of  Mount  Tonnere,  and 
appear  again  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sierck. 

The    ancient    ocean  has  left  traces  of  its   existence"^  in  ^aiine 

...  .  ',        depositf. 

every  country  on  the  earth ;  as  its  waters  became  gradu- 
ally lower,  calcareous  strata  or  beds  of  sea  salt,  were  do- 
posited  in  the  declivities  of  the  lieights  which  have  been  al- 
ready indicated,  and  in  basins  of  which  the  limits  are  still 
apparent 

The  whole  chain  of  Jura  may  be  considered  the  highest  Calcareous 
region  of  those  deposits,  which  are  supported  on  the  south  ju^a!  °^ 
by  the  base  of  the  Lower  Alps,  the  Cevennes  and  the 
Pyrenees,  and  on  the  east  by  the  base  of  the  High  Alps, 
and  form  on  the  right  of  the  Saone,  the  mountains  of 
the  Charollais,  the  Cote  d'Or  and  the  heights  of  Lan- 
gres.  The  same  deposits  become  lower  towards  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  their  declivities  extend  in  the  direction  of 
the  channel,  occupying  a  zone,  which  may  be  traced  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tarn  to  Yalogne  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cherburg ;  they  fornr  the  ridge  of  the  Ardennes,  ter- 
minate at  the  sources  of  the  Serre,  and  re-appear  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

But  a  second  series  of  sediments  is  found  on  these  lands,  S^^^^^^. 
exhibiting  in  the  south  of  Angouleme  and  Perigueux,  and 
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Booc     at  the  distance  of  some  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  Garonncy 
GXLi.     ^1^^  calcareous  substances  which  belong  to  the  chalk  forma- 


tion It  might  be  said  that  they  have  been  accumulated  in 
the  depths  of  vast  Caspian  seas,  of  which  the  remains  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dordognc,  tlie  Ille,  and  the  Charente,  extend 
and  are  lost  in  the  ocean,  where  they  form  tlie  island  of 
Oleron.  Another  deposit,  much  greater  tlian  the  last,  oc- 
cupies an  immense  basin,  which,  in  its  irregular  windings, 
stretches  into  England,  terminating  on  the  west  towards  a 
branch  of  the  hills,  that  diverges  from  the  Armorican  chain 
to  the  Loire,  where  it  forms  the  regular  schistus  of  An- 
gers; the  same  deposit  extends  on  the  south  towai*ds  the 
heights  of  Gatines,  the  ridge  of  Issoudun,  and  the  hills 
near  Bourgcs,  on  the  east  towards  those  of  Auxerre,  and 
the  heights  of  Langrcs  and  the  Ardennes,  on  the  north 
beyond  the  Baltic. 
Aneient  I'he  animals  that  existed  in  these  Caspian  seas,   differed 

replies.  ^»i,olly  fix)m  any  that  now  frequent  the  ocean.  Among 
those  that  the  naturalist  considers  the  most  remarkable,  are 
largo  reptiles,  which  may  be  compared  to  monsters  engen- 
dered in  the  imagination,  exhibiting  the  singular  spectacle 
of  a  head  like  a  dolphin's  with  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile, 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  neck  consisting  of 
eigiUy  vertebrae,  and  attached  to  the  body  of  a  lizard.  The 
remains  of  the  marine  reptiles,  called  Ichtyosauri,  have 
been  found  in  the  blue  marl  near  Honfleur,  and  other 
animals,  the  Plesiosaurif  not  unlike  lizards,  and  about  nine 
feet  in  length,  have  been  collected  near  Boulogne  and  Aux- 
onne.  A  third  animal,  to  which  a  French  naturlist  has 
given  the  name  of  Tdeosaurus  CadamensiSf^  resembles  in 
some  respects  the  crocodile;  it  is  found  in  the  quarries  near 
Caen. 
Higher  At  a  pcriod  subsequent  to  tlie  formation  of  the  chalky 

deposits,  basins,  which  cover  a  great  part  of  Champagne,  Normandy, 
Touraine,  Picardy,  and  Artois,  the  traces  of  smaller  seas 
have  been  left  in  France.  Tiiese  traces  may  be  discovered 
wherever  there  are  beds  of  coarse  limestone,  such  as  the 
kind  used  for  building  in   the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  or 

*  M.  Geoffroy  de  St.  Hilaire. 
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tjKvrcver  there  arc  deposits  similar  to  the  strata  beneath  'ook 
the  same  rocks,  Tl>e  smallest  of  these  Caspian  seas,  if  ""* 
<hey  may  be  so  calleil,  covered  the  country  now  watered  """—"^ 
by  the  Rhone  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course ;  it  may  be 
traced  into  the  departments  of  Heraalti  Gard,  Vaucluse 
and  Boiiches  du  Rhone.  Another  and  a  somewhat  larger 
sea  was  situated  on  the  north  of  the  former,  and  bounded 
by  tbe  declivities  of  Jara,  those  ou  Cote  d'Or,  and  the 
heights  of  Charoiats.  Tlie  basin  which  it  formed,  reaches 
from  the  north  of  Dijon  to  the  south  of  Valence.  A  third 
of  still  greater  dimensions,  covered  almost  all  tlie  surface 
in  the  departments  of  Tarn,  Up|)er  Garonne,  Gers,  LandeSf 
Gironde,  and  lastly,  Lot-eC-Garonne.  Bat  the  largest  of  them 
all  extended  over  the  Loiret,  the  Seine-et-Oisc,  the  Oise, 
and  paKly  over  Che  departments  of  Aisne^  Seine-et-Cher^ 
Indre-et'Lotre,  and  Indre.  The  basins  of  these  Caspians 
trere  not  drained  at  the  same  ejioclu  While  tlie  one  oa 
the  north,  ilie  last  that  has  been  mentioned,  Is  formed  by 
marine  calcareoiis  strata,  in  which  the  organic  remains  be- 
long to  animak  wholly  different  from  any  that  now  frequent 
ear  seas,  ^  in  the  basin  tlirough  wluch  tbe  Garomie  flows^ 
are  found  many  shell-fisli  aimilar  to  others  that  still  exist 
It  may  be  concluded  from  the  gypsum  rocks,  whicfa  ap- 
pear to  have  been  formed  in  tlie  depths  of  fresh  water,  that 
lakes  succeeded  the  seas  in  the  two  basins  round  Paris  and 
Avignon. 

Graminivorous  animals  frequented  the  banks  of  these  Ancient 
lakes,  but  they  were  part  of  a  creation  very  different  from  **"**  ^"^ 
the  one  which  now  inhabits  the  surface  of  the  «artlb  Their 
bones  have  been  collected,  examined  and  compared  by  a  ce- 
lebrated naturlist,*  and  with  tbe  aid  of  a  science,  wbich  was 
brought  by  the  same  person  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
their  forms  have  been  discovered.  It  was  in  the  strata  of 
Montmartre,  Belleville  and  Montmoi*ency,  in  the  quarries  of 
Aix,  in  tlie  calcareous  marl  near  Orleans,  and  on  the 
Rhenish  limits  of  France,  that  tbe  bones  of  these  ancient 
animals  were  found.  From  their  particular  conformation 
and  the  marked  characters  which  distinguish   them   from 

*  M.  Cuvier,    Set  Rccherchvs  njr  \es  OsMmeafl  Fossilcfj  5  vols.  4i«.  192S, 
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overj  living  being,  nnmes  have  been  assigned  them,  whicb, 
togeUier  uith  their  antiquity,  indicate  the  forms  of  their 
'jawbones  and  teeth.  Thus  the  palceotheria  (ancient  ani* 
mals)  have  been  divided  into  seven  sorts,  of  which  the 
largest  may  he  equal  in  size  to  a  horse,  and  the  smallest, 
somewhat  larger  than  a  hare.  The  only  animals  to  ^bich 
they  bear  any  resemblance  in  shape,  are  the  tapirs  that 
exist  at  present  in  the  new  world.  The  anoplotlieria  (de- 
fenceless animals)  are  divided  into  six  species,  the  largest 
are  tlu*ee  feet  high  by  live  long,  and  the  smallest,  not  less 
than  a  rat.  The  remains  of  the  lophiodonte$*  are  chiefly 
found  in  calcareous  marl;  they  resemble  tapirs  in  many 
respects,  the  difference  consisting  principally  in  their  greater 
or  smaller  size. 

When  the  marine  calcareous  masses  in  the  departments 
round  Paris  were  covered  with  fresh  water,  there  must  have 
been  large  lakes  in  the  highest  part  of  France,  on  the 
mountains  in  the  departments  of  Puy  de  Dome,  Cantal, 
Lozere  and  Ardeche;  for  no  marine  calcareous  rtKrks 
can  be  observed  in  that  lofty  country,  and  the  depo- 
sits left  by  the  lakes,  are  still  found  on  the  granite.  The 
waters  appear  to  have  passed  from  their  basins  in  a  north- 
ern direction,  and  by  their  rupture  to  have  augmented 
other  deposits,  which  were  forming  in  the  great  northern 
basin.f  In  the  same  deposits  are  contained  a  great  many 
organic  remains,  some  of  the  same  sort  as  those  on  Mont- 
martre,  others  of  hippopotami  and  of  the  anthracotheriant  9lii 
animal  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  hippopotamos.  In  ad« 
ditinu  to  these  might  be  mentioned  the  remains  of  birds, 
different  from  any  that  now  exist,  and  what  is  a  new  fact  in 
the  science,  gallinaceous  eggs  perfectly  entire.  Lava  and 
basalt  rest  above  these  freshwater  basins;  although  the  vol- 
canoes from  which  tliey  were  vomited,  are  now  extin- 
guished, their  height  and  their  craters  still  excite  admiration. 
While  they  were  emitting  flames,  animals  existed  in  that 
part  of  France,  whicli  at  pi*esent  are  only  found  in  the 
warmest  climates. 


*  From  lophos,  a  ere&t  or  hill,  and  odon,  a  tooth. 

t  S«e  the  introduction  to  the  work  entitled  Recherches  sur  les  Osseinens  Fop- 
9ilc8  du  department  du  Puj<-de-Doinej  bj  M.M.  Croizet  and  Jobert,  4to.  18S8. 
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Among  others,  the  rhinoceros,  elephants,  hyenas,  lions  book 
and  stags  of  an  immense  size,  mastodontes  or  large  quadrii-  ^^^^' 
peds  that  have  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  . 

but  of  which  the  remains  are  still  collected  in  the  new  world,  malt. 
The  most  of  these  animals  succeeded  those  which  have  been 
described,  and  others  that  are  found  in  marl  and  gypsum ;  in 
Attvergne,  however,  their  remains  are  contained  in  alluvi- 
al lands  that  cover  ancient  streams  of  lava  and  basalt^  from 
which  it  may  be  easy  to  prove  the  existence  of  volcanoes 
at  different  periods  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  must  not 
be  Imagined  that  these  large  animals,  which  now  inhabit  Af- 
rica and  Asia,  were  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Allier.  On 
the  alkivlal  lands  that  cover  the  caverns  of  Montpelier, 
are  found  tigers,  lions,  hyenas,  panthers  and  hippopotami. 
The  transition  lands  in  the  vailies  throughout- France  con- 
tain the  remains  of  the  same  quadrupeds,  and  ytty  many 
have  been  collected  in  the  country  round  Paris.  It  is  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  the  climate  of  France,  and,  in  general, 
of  all  the  temperate  regions,  was  at  the  epoch  in  which 
these  animals  existed,  much  warmer  than  in  the  present 
day. 

The  greatest  part  of  Corsica  belongs  to  the  granite  for-  Lands  in 
mation*  Calcareous  rocks  similar  to  those  on  the  Alps 
and  Jura  are  observed  in  two  diflrei*ent  parts  of  the  islafid^ 
on  the  eastern  coast  towards  the  north  of  Porto  Yecchio, 
and  on  the  northern  near  the  gulf  of  St.  Florrnt.  More 
rocent  calcareous  rocks  and  calcareous  sandstone,  left  by 
the  ocean,  the  last  time  it  co\ered  the  continent,  can  only 
be  seen  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bonifacio. 

The  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  different  lands  Suhstancei 
in  Prance,  in  the  order  of  their  formation,  may   prepare  arta.*" 
the  reader  to  judge  more  readily  of  the  mineral  riches  in 
the  same  country.    From  the  variety  of  these  lands,  some 
notion  may  be  inferred  of  the  substances  which  are  con^^ 
tained  in  them. 

We  may  commence    with    the    rocks    that    are    used  Granite^ 
in   tlie    arts,   some   of   which    serve  to   decorate  edifices  phyry. 
and    monuments.      In    the    department    of     the    High 
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BOOK     Alps  are  found  grayr  grower   ««*    i^o^   coloured    gra- 
cxu.     ,ji^p^    ,|,„j   syenites   if   various  colours^   long  confounded 

"~"~"^  with  granite,  but  more  taloable  fi-oin  the  fine  poliab  ef 
whidt  tliey  are  susceptible*  Besicles*  tiiese  substances^ 
there  are  brown  and  fine  green  porphyry^  varioliteB  with 
white  and  brown  or  blacli  stains  on  a  green  or  violet  ground, 
grey,  green  or  brown  serpentine,  and  many  jaspers  of  dif- 
ferent shades*  The  same  roclLs  are  obtained  in  Corsica 
in  greater  varieties.  Porphyry  abounds  in  the  Vos- 
ges,  and  grautte  is  by  no  means  uncooMnon  in  other  de- 
partments, such  as  the  Lower  Lt>ire,  tlie  Manche  and  the 
Sarthe.  It  was  employed  in  paving  the  streets  of  different 
townS)  but  for  some  years  past,  the  lava  of  Aavergne  baa 
been  substituted  in  Paris  far  the  same  purpose* 

Iforbir*  Frenclimen  envied  h)ng  tlie  marble  cj^uarries  of  the  Ita- 

Kans,  ignorant  that  others  in  their  own  country,  might  rival 
the  most  renowned  in  Italy*  At  present,  diflEeront  sorts  of 
marble  are  worked  in  forty  departments;  the  best  liinds 
are  situated  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pyi^enees,  the  Up- 
per Garonne  and  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  particularly  the 
schistous  marble  in  Campan,  which  is  of  a  red,  green  and 
delicate  rose  colour,  it  was  first  brought  into  repute  by 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  who  used  it  in  decorating  the 
castles  of  Trianon  aud  Versailles*  It  might  be  tedious 
to  enumerate  all  the  different  kinds  of  marble  in  France ; 
several  sorts  are  well  adapted  for  statues,  that  of  Saran- 
coliu  is  yery  valuable.  Those  who  have  seen  the  eight 
pillars  that  support  the  triumphal  arch  on  tlte  place  Car- 
rousel, may  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  red  and  white  mar- 
bles in  the  department  of  Aude*  The  marbles  in  Arriege 
are  of  a  dark  blue  or  violet  colour ;  the  two  sorts  in  the 
Bouchcs  du  Rhone  have  been  incorrectly  called  Aleppo  and 
Memphis  marbles.  Two  different  kinds  in  tlie  department 
of  Herault,  tlte  one  of  a  white,  and  the  other  of  a  red  co- 
lour, have  served  to  adorn  several  edifices  in  the  capital. 
Statuary,  cifiolin  and  other  sorts  are  obtained  in  Corsica, 
and  the  varieties  in  the  departments  of  Isero  and  Ar- 
deche  are  not  less  numerous*  The  marbles  in  Juim  and 
Lot  are  worked  in  these  two  departments;  quarries  of  a 
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inely  grained  and  white  coloar  are  sitaated  in  the  neigh-  book. 
bourbood  ot  Yienne.  It  would  be  almost  endless  to  mention  ^^^^ 
the  departments  in  which  the  same  substance  is  found;  suf-  " 

fice  it  to  say  that  it  is  obtained  in  Puy  dc  Dome^  Lower 
Charente,  Saone  and  Loire,  Cote-d'Or  and  Aube^  Maine- 
et-Loire^  Sarthe  and  Pas  de  Calais. 

Other  rocks,  less  ornamental  but  more  useful  than  mar-  siatestonts 
ble  are  worked  in  different  parts  of  France.  Many  work-  '^rbuiWinc 
men  are  employed  in  the  extensive  slate  quarries  at  the 
base  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Maine-et-Loire^  Meuse  and  Ar- 
dennes. Limestone,  admirably  adapted  for  building,  is 
worked  in  the  departments  of  Dordogne,  Herault,  Loire, 
Cote  d'Or,  Tonne,  Meuse,  Moselle,  Oise  and  Seine.  Uthcr 
sorts,  not  inferior  to  the  last,  are  common  in  Seine-et- 
Marne,  Seine-et-Oise,  the  departments  of  Calvados  aiv) 
Manche.  Excellent  lithographic  stones  are  exported  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mulhouse,  Belay,  Dijon  and  Chateau* 
roux. 

The  ancient  provinces  of  Burgundy,  Champagne,  Flan-  Argti,  por- 
ders  and  the  Isle  of  France  abound  in  argil,  which  the  in-  ^''^^'''^ 
habitants  convert  into  bricks  and  tiles.  The  decomposed 
feldspath  contained  in  the  granite  rocks  near  Limoges  and 
St.  Trieux,  furnishes  kaolin,  a  very  useful  substance  in  the 
manufacturing  of  china.  Pipe  clay,  not  inferior  to  any 
other  in  the  continent,  has  been  long  worked  at  Forge-les- 
Eaux  in  the  department  of  Lower  Seine ;  another  sort  near 
Elbeof  is  much  used  in  claying  sugar.  The  argil  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beauvais  and  Montereau  is  changed  into 
the  finest  porcelain.  The  departments  of  Tonne,  Cher  and  Fiint,chaik 
Lower  Chai*ente  abound  in  flint;  and  the  small  town  of  La 
Ferte-sous-Jouare  exports  mill-stones  of  the  same  substance, 
into  different  countries,  even  into  America.  The  soft 
chalk  in  the  departments  of  Marne,  Seine,  Seine  and  Oise, 
is  fashioned  into  different  shapes,  and  sold  as  an  article  of 
commerce ;  lastly,  the  gypsum  obtained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  furnishes  the  plaster  so  much  used  in  the 
capital. 

An  increase  has  of  late  years  been  perceptible  in  the 
products  that  form  the  mineral  riches  of  France;  they  may 
still  be  gi*eat]y  augmented.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
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BOOK  in  the  temperate  acne,  not  so  much  from  the  latitude,  as 
"^^-     from  the  moderate  elevation  of  the  soil ;  stilU  however,  dif- 

* ferent  parts  of  it  arc  exposed  to  dianges  of  temperature, 

that  exhibit  their  influence  on  vegetation.  The  humid  va- 
pours that  rise  from  the  seas,  which  bound  France  on  the 
west,  and  the  mountainous  chains  that  limit  on  the  east 
and  the  south,  often  occasion  sudden  modifications  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Winds  The  winds,  according  to   the  different  directions   from 

which  they  proceed,  are  accompanied  with  hail,  rain  and 
drouglit  in  the  different  basins.  As  the  north  wind  in  the 
valley  of  Durance,  does  not  pass  Qver  any  great  heights,  it 
tempers  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  plants ;  but  the  same  wind  is  often  attended  with 
destructive  effects  on  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire. 
While  the  valley  of  the  Durance  is  desolated  by  the  east 
wind,  that  traver3cs  the  frozen  summits  of  the  Alps,  it  is  the 
sign  and  harbinger  of  fair  weather  in  the  country  watered 
by  the  Seine.  The  south  winds  that  issue  from  the  burning 
deserts  of  Africa  spread  desolation  on  the  coasts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  cooled  in  their  passage  over  the  snowy  sum- 
mits of  the  Pyrenees,  they  are  frequently  accompanied  with 
hail  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne.  The  crops  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Var  and  Bouches  du  Rhone  are  often  laid  waste 
by  the  mislraU  a  south-east  wind  known  by  the  name  of 
galerne  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  ;  in  Brittany,  on  the 
contrary,  it  as  well  as  the  south-west  wind  are  often  fore- 
runners of  rain.  Lastly,  the  north-east  wind  is  accompani- 
ed with  cold  and  humid  weather  in  the  departments  of  Vos- 
ges  and  Ardennes. 

Bain.  France  is  divided  into  two  great  regions  by  the  forty-sixtli 

parallel,  and  there  is  a  sensible  difference  in  the  mean  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  on  tiie  north  and  south  of  the  same  line, 
which  passes  along  the  northern  declivities  in  the  group  of 
Mont  Dor.  On  tlie  south  the  mean  number  is  equal  to  134 
rainy  days,  and  at  the  latitude  of  Paris,  to  105.  From  the 
observations  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  mean  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls  in  different  parts  of  France,  the  following 
results  have  been  derived. 
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Herauh — Montpellier, 

28 

6 

CXLI. 

J sere. 

32 
29 

0 
2  .20 

w 

RhoDe — Lyoos, 

Upper  Vienne, 

25 

0 

Ille-et-VillaiDei 

21 

0 

Onie, 

20 

4 

Eure, 

20 

5 

Siene — Paris, 

19 

6  .94 

Nord — Lille, 

•      27 

0 

Moselle — Metz, 

24 

8  .70 

Upper  Rhine  (plains,) 

28 

1 

(fnouDtains,) 

30 

0 

It  18  in  vain  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  meteorology  Tcmpera- 
to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  atmospheric  phenomena* 
connected  with  climate  ;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  re- 
sults of  observations  concerning  the  mean  temperature  of 
(liBerent  places  in  France. 

llniinf  •mnmer.  During  winter. 

Clermont,  18.0  degrees.*  1.4 

Dunkirk,  17.8  3.7 

Paris,  18.1  3.7 

Saint  Malo,  18.9  5.6 

Nantes,  20.3  4.7 

Bourdeaux,  21.6  5.6 

Marseilles,  22.5  7.5 

MoDtpelier,  24.3  6.7 

Toulon,  23.9  9.1 

Nimes,  23.0  9.0 

Agen,  28.7  2.5 

Colmar,  21.0  8.7 

These  different  results  prove  that  several  local  causes.  Ragions  of 
such  as  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  its  exposure,  the  vicinity  of  plants, 
seas  and  mountainous  chains,  have  a  considerable  influence 
on  t!ie  temi>erature  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
indications  offered  by  different  plants  are  less  liable  to  er- 
ror, and  the  climate  of  France  may  thus  be  better  determin- 
ed. The  olive,  maize  and  the  vine  form  the  limits  of  four 
natural  regions  into  which  the  country  is  divided ;  these  li- 
mits have  been  marked  on  different  maps  by  straight  and 
parallel  lines,  but  in  reality  they  are  always  curved  or  sin- 

*  The  above  reeults  are  stiH  considered  doubtful.      The  degrees  are  those  of 
tbe  centigrade  thermomeier  ;  to  convert  them  into  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  it  if 
ntcessary  to  multiply  them  by  9-5thB,  and  then  to  add  the  number  32, 
TOL.  VIII.  34 
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BOOK     uoiis;  they  follow  the  declivities  and  windings  occasioned 
cxLi.     jjy  ^j|g  inequalities  in  the  soil,  and  cut  obliquely  the  degrees 
""""^"~*  of  latitude.     The  region  of  olives  extends  from  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean^  from  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Py- 
renees, the  southern  of  the  Cevennes,  and  the  western  of 
the  Lower  Alps.     It  is  bounded  on  thejiorth   by   a  line 
which,    commencing    at   Bagneres-de-Luchon,  extends   in 
a  straight  direction  to  Die  in  the  department  of  Drome, 
and  winds  to  Embrum   in  the  department  of  the   High 
Alps.    The   region    of  maize  does  not   extend   beyond   a 
second  line,  which  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  and, 
passing  to  the  north  of  Ncvers,  stretches  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  Alsace.    The  vine  occupies  both  these  regions, 
but  does  not  succeed  beyond  a  line  af  some  leagues  north- 
wards from  the  moutli  of  the  Loire ;  the  same  line  produc- 
ed towards  the  north-cast,  passes  to  the  south  of  the  sources 
of  the  Eure,  follows  the  contours  of  the  heights  which  bound 
the  riglit  bank  of  the  Oise,  stretches  on  the  north  of  the 
Aisnc  and  Verdun,  and  terminates  on  the  north-east  at  the 
Rhine.     Beyond  this  boundary  the  vine  gives  place  to  the 
apple,  but  the  limits  must  not  be  considered  rigorously  ex- 
act.   Thus,  maize  might  be  cultivated  in  the  country  round 
Metz,  for  it  thrives  in  the  gardens;  a  considerable  quantity 
is  indeed  cultivated  in  Brittany  on  the  southern  declivities 
of  the  Aree  heights. 
Influence  of      The  neiglibourhood  of  the  sea,  by  rendering  the  climate 
the  sea.       milder,  extends  its  influence  to  vegetation ;  the  fig  and  the 
myrtle,  which  seem  to  require  a  warm  climate,  flourish  in 
very  diBerent  latitudes.    The  first  needs  no  shelter,  and 
yields  excellent  fruit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Havre  and 
Cherburg,  while  the  same  plant  not  only  requires  a  favour- 
able exposure  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  but  the  fruits  are  lat- 
er and  never  so  good.    The  myrtle  grows  in  the  open  air  in 
Cotentin,  at  Brest,  and  Belle-Ile-en-Mer.    At  a  hundred 
leagues  farther  south,  but  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea, 
it  does  not  resist  the  severity  of  the  climate  without  much 
care.  The  melon  grows  almost  without  culture  on  the  coasts 
of  Lower  Normandy,  and  it  is  well  known  how  much  la- 
bour is  Jbestowed  on  it.in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where, 
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however^  some  sorts  are  pradaced,  that  surpass  the  best  in     book 
Italy.  cxLi. 

Lastly,  the  height  of  the  soil  has  a  great  influence  on  dif-  ^"l       7" 
ferent  plants;    thus  the  cliestnut  tree  flourishes  fi*om   the  the'soii!* 
monntalns  of  Forez  and  Auvergne  to  the  southern  extremi- 
ties of  France,  and  grows  naturally  in  several  woods  iHiund 
Paris.* 

The  only  useful  plants  really  natural  to  France,  arc  the  pianuin- 
fig,  the  apple,  the  pear  and  the  plum  ;  it  ought  not  perhaps  pfance"'^*' 
to  be  forgotten  that  among  the  acotyledones,  the  truffles  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Angouleme  and  Perigueux,  so  much 
prized  by  gourmands,  are  indigenous  to  the  country.  Ma* 
ny  useful  plants  have  been  naturalized  by  culture ;  the 
cherry  tree  brought  from  Asia  by  Lucullus,  was  as  well 
as  the  vine,  first  planted  in  France  by  the  Romans.  The 
Greek  colonists  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  trans- 
ported the  olive,  a  plant  indigenous  to  Mount  Taurus, 
and  the  raspberry-bush  from  Mount  Ida.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  France  has  obtained  the  acrivio- 
la  of  Peru,  the  lycopersicon  of  Mexico,  the  potato  of  Virgi- 
nia, and  the  maize  which  has  been  incorrectly  called  Tur- 
key com.f  The  humble  parsley  has  been  brouglit  from 
Sardinia,  and  the  cardoon  from  Barbary.  The  pomegran- 
ate  was  conveyed  from  Africa,  and  planted  in  the  southern 
regions  of  France. 

The  gardens,  the  orchards  and  fields  in  the  same  coun- 
try, are  now  adorned  with  the  productions  of  Asia ;  the 
orange,  the  lemon  and  the  white  mulberry  are  indige- 
nous to  China;  the  black  mulberry  to  Asia  Minor,  the 
apricot  to  Armenia,  and  the  peach  to  Persia.  Other  plants 
first  imported  from  Asia  are  now  common,  such  as  the  al- 
mond, the  walnut  and  the  finest  kind  of  melons.  Lastly, 
the  kidney  bean,  white  endive  and  lejtuce  have  passed 
from  the  burning  climate  of  India  to  the  temperate  coun- 
tries of  western  Europe.    The  gardener  has  been  enabled 

*  See  the  Flore  Francaise  by  M.  de  Candole,  torn.  ii. 

t  M.  Moreau  de  Jones,  corresponding  member  of  the  Acaderoie  d^s  Scieneety 
read  a  paper  in  1828  to  the  Academy,  in  which  he  proved  the  American  origiB 
maize. 
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by  his  arty  to  preserve,  in  France,  the  lilly  of  Palestine,  the 
sunflower  of  Peru,  the  dahlia  of  Mexico,  the  balsamine  of 
India,  the  reseda  of  Egypt,  the  angelica  of  Lapland,  the  tu- 
berose of  Ceylon,  the  tulip  of  Turkey,  and  the  inodorous  ra- 
nunculus, the  only  monument  of  Saint  Lewis'  pious  expedi- 
tion into  Syria.  The  weeping  willow,  now  common  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  was  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of 

Babylon* 

Near  the  most  common  forest  trees  in  France,-  such  as  the 
oak,  the  birch,  the  elm,  the  mountain  ash  and  the  beech,  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  false  acacia,  which  Robin  brought  from 
Virginia,  different  American  oaks,  and  the  horse  chestnut 
tree,  indigenous  to  Turkey  in  Asia.  The  Norwegian  and 
Canadian  firs  now  grow  on  the  highest  regions  in  the  king- 
dom. To  the  aspen  tree,  to  the  black  and  white  poplars, 
natives  of  the  country,  are  added  other  varieties  from  Italy 
and  America.  But  all  the  woods  and  plantations  in  France 
do  not  occupy  a  greater  surface  than  17,500,000  English 
acres.  An  extent  too  small  to  render  available  all  the  means 
necessary  for'  the  preservation  of  the  forests. 

Local  industry,  climate,  and  a  favourable  exposure,  add 
in  several  departments  to  the  value  of  certain  plants.  Fo- 
rests of  resinous  trees  extend  along  the  sea  coast  in  the  de- 
partment of  Landes;  in  the  same  country  and  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot  and  Garonne,  the  quercus- suber  or  cork  oak  is 
cultivated  throughout  an  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  leagues. 
The  firs  of  the  Yosges  and  Jura  arc  used  by  the  house  car- 
penter ;  indeed  in  that  part  of  France,  few  or  no  firs  are 
imported  from  northern  countries.  The  pine  furnishes  the 
peasant  of  Brittany  with  a  substitute  for  oil  and  candles. 
The  fruit  of  a  particular  cherry  tree,  cerasus  sylvestriSf  that 
abounds  in  the  Vosges,  yields  by  distillation,  a  kirclienwas- 
ser,  not  inferior  to  any  that  can  be  had  in  the  Black  Forest. 
The  mulberry  tree,  the  olive  and  the  orange  are  cultivated 
in  the  southern  departments.  The  fruit  of  the  plum  tree 
forms  a  considerable  branch  of  trade  in  the  departments  of 
Var,  Lot  and  Garonne,  Indre  and  Loire.  The  finest  fruits 
in  the  country  round  Paris  arc  the  chasselas  or  raisins  of 
Fontainbleau,  the  peach  of  Montreuil  and  the  Montmorency 
cherry. 
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Difierent  vegetables  have  acquired,  on  certain  soils,  a  su-     book 
perior  quality;  one  or  two  instances    may  be   mentionefl,     cxli. 
among  others,  the  kidney  beans  in  the  neighbourhood    of  "       "" 
SoissonSy  the  carrots  of  Amiens,  and  the  artichokes  in  the 
country  round  Laons.*    The  vineyards   in   France   yield 
two  hundred  and  fifty  different  sorts  of  wine,  they  extend  vines, 
orer  a  surface  of  5,000,000  acres,  and  their  mean  produce 
is  supposed  to    be    equal    to    880,000,000   gallons.     The 
best   sorts    are  obtained   from   the    ancient    provinces  of 
Champagne,    Burgundy,   Lyonnais,   Dauphiny   and    Bor« 
delais. 

To  divide  the  soil  of  France  into  seven  different  kinds,  SoU. 
after  the  example  of  Arthur  Young,  might  lead  to  errors 
which  have  been  too  often  repeated.f  As  there  is  not  a 
department  in  which  the  surface  does  not  consist  of  lands, 
more  or  less  rich,  light,  strong  and  sandy,  how  can  twenty 
one  departments  be  arbitrarily  divided  into  rich  or  heavy 
soils,  nineteen  into  heath  land,  eight  into  chalky  soils,  two 
into  gravel  land,  fifteen  into  stony,  as  many  into  moun- 
tainous, and  six  into  sandy  soils.  The  study  of  geology 
tends  to  correct  such  mistakes ;  thus,  what  has  been  called 
vegetable  land,  is  merely  an  alluvial  stratum,  formed  while 
the  surface  of  different  lands,  was  covered  with  fresh  water; 
the  same  stratum  is  fruitful  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  decomposed  plants  or  vegetables  contained  in  it ;  if 
thin,  it  mixes  with  the  rocks  that  support  it,  if  impercepti- 
ble, sand,  argil  or  calcareous  substances,  exposed  to  view, 
form  a  soil  in  which  the  perfection  of  agriculture  consists 
in  supplying  the  defects  of  nature.  Lastly,  the  inequalities 
in  the  soil  have  a  great  influence  on  the  fertility  of  different 
lands,  because  in  low  valleys  the  alluvial  deposits  are  greater 
than  in  plains,  and  the  latter  for  the  same  reason  are  more 
fruitful  than  hills  or  lofty  ridges.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
difficult  to  determine  or  characterise  a  great  extent  of  sur- 
face, where  the  soil,  naturally  sterile,  is  fructified  by  the 
effects  of  industry,  and  a  judicious  system  of  agriculture. 

*  See  in  the  statistical  tables,  the  quantity  of  land  reserved  for  particular 
forts  of  culture. 

t  The  above  mentioned  division  is  still  adopted  in  the  last  edition  of  Gu« 
thiie^i  Geography. 
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cxLu      unfruitful,  although  the  Ccvcnnes,  in  which  the  rocks  ai-c 

T,        ~  of  the  same  kind,  prove  what  may  be  done  by  the  perse- 

Mountam-  ,    ,  ,    .     ,  i.  m         i  x      r    ai 

ous regions.  Tering  laboui*  and  industry  of  man.     In  that  part  ot    the 
country,  as  well  as  in   some  parts  of  Auvergne,  walls  arc 
raised  at  separate  distances,  in  order  to  retain  the  alluvial 
deposits,  which   otherwise  must  have  been  carried  by  the 
waters  to  the  lowest  vallies.    The  southern  portion  of  one 
department, — the  Gironde,  and  almost  the  whole  of  another, 
i— the  Landes,  are  covered  with  sands,  which  might  become 
wholly  unproductive,  if  the  inhabitants  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  a  plant,  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, — the 
maritime  pine,  that  yields  a  great  quantity  of  resin,  and  thus 
enables  them  to  carry  on  no  inconsiderable  trade.     If  the 
same  sands  are  mixed  with  any  calcareous  substance,  such 
as  the  fossil  shell  fish  in  the  neighhourliood  of  Bordeaux, 
they  form  a  oils  favourable  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,;  nay, 
they  may  be  even  rendered  productive  by  force  of  manure, 
as  for  example,  the    plain    of  Boulogne  near  Paris.     By 
the    same  means,  the  present  sterile  sands  of  Sologne  in 
the  department  of  Cher,  and  others  in  Brittany  might  be 
Chalky        cultivated.     The  chalky  plains  of  Champagne  are  fruitful 
wherever  their  surface  is  covered  with  an  alluvial  deposit 
of  argil ;  but  in  the  arid  parts  of  the  same  province,  differ- 
Products  of  ent  trees  might  be  planted.     The  importance  of  encourag- 
thesoii.       j^g  agriculture  in  France,  may  be  admitted  from  the  fact, 
that  the  surface  of  unproductive  or  waste  lands,  cannot   be 
estimated  at  less  than  10,000,000  acres,  in  other  words,  at 
a  twelfth  part  of  the  whole  kingdom.     If  so  great  a  surface 
were  rendered    productive,   a  considerable   increase  must 
necessarily  follow  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  since  more 
than  a  sixth  part  would  be  added  to  the  amount  of  arable  land 
in  France,  which  is  considered  equal  to  57,000,000,  acres. 
The  average  produce    of  the  same  land  according  to  the 
most  correct  calculations,  is  equivalent  to  51,000,000  hec- 
tolitres of   wheat,*     30,300,000    of   meslin,    6,300,000     of 
maize,  8,400,000  of  rye,  32,000,000  of  oats,  and  20,000,000 
of  potatoes.     It  follows  from  the  nature  and  position  of  the 

*  The  hectolitre  contain!  nearly  three  English  buiheli. 
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soil  in  different  parts  of  France,  that  eleven  department8»     b^ok 
the  Lozere,  the  Creuse,   Finistere;  the    Cotes   du  Nord,     ^^^^' 
Manche,  Calvados,  Orne,  the  Lower  Seine,   the    Somme,  "-"""""' 
the  Pas-de-Calais  and  the  Nord,  are  wholly  destitute  of 
vineyards ;  forty  produce  lint,  and  lienip  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  fifty-seven. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  plants  that  compose  Natural 
the  French  Flora,  it  may  be  observed,  however,  that  they  ^^^^ 
are  divided  into  more  than  830  genera  and  6000  species, 
a  number  greater  than  that  in  Germany,  although  the  latter 
country  is  larger  tlian  France. 

The  wild  animals  that  frequent  the  mountains,  woods  Animab. 
and  fields,  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  Germany,  because    > 
the  forests  are  not  so  large,  and  the  mountains,   not  so 
extensive.     The  black  bear  (Ursus  Pyrcnaicus)   and   the 
brown  bear  are  found  in  the  French   part  of  the  Pyre- 
nees; the  lynx,  of  which  the  piercing  eyes  are  proverbial, 
frequents  the  High  Alps,  it  is  now,  however,  more  rarely 
observed  than  formerly ;  the  chamois  and  the  wild  goat  never 
leave  the  summits  that  form  the  eastern  and  southern  limits 
of  the  kingdom.    The  forests  in  the  Yosges,  and  the  woods 
on  the  Moselle,  afford  shelter  to  the  squirrel  fsdunis  vuZ- 
garUJ  ;  another  variety  of  a  dark  brown  colour  with  white 
stripes,  the  sciurus  alpinuSf  and  the  Siberian  flying  squirrel, 
wliicb  issues  from  its  retreat  in  the  night,  and  by  means  of 
its  dilated  sides,  springs  from  one  branch  to  another,  are 
not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  the  High  Alps.     The  yel- 
low marten  Cmustela  alpinaj  is  found  in  tiic  same  depart- 
ment; the  marmot  (^ardo7ny«  marmottajf  a  social  animal, 
frequents    the   cavities    near   the  summits  of  the  French 
Alps  and  Pyrenees.     In  tlie  neighbouring  departments  of 
the  Yosges,  may  be  seen  the  enemy  of  the  field   mouse, 
the  ermine  fmuatda  hermineaj,  of  which  the  fur  is  im- 
ported from  the  frozen   plains  of  Siberia,  and  the  ham- 
ster or  mus  crissetuSf   famous   for  its   migrations,   found 
in  the  north  and  south  of  Russia,  in  Poland,  the  Ukraine, 
Hungary,  Germany  and  Alsace,  where  it  is  called  the  mar- 
mot of  Strasburg.    The  hamster  lays  waste  the  crops;  each 
of  them,  it  is  said,  amasses  in  its  hole  or  den  from  twelve 
to  a  hundred  pounds  of  grain  ;  as  intrepid  as  it  is  fierce,  it 
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never  retreats  before  itd  enemies,  not  even  before  man,  M'ho 
has  so  much  interest  in  destroying  it  AH  the  extensive 
forests  serve  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  wolf,  the  most  de- 
structive of  the  carnivorous  animals  in  France.  In  some 
provinces,  the  polecat,  the  weasel  and  tlie  fox  are  the  ter- 
ror of  the  poultry  yards.  The  solitary  and  distrustful 
badger  digs  its  den  in  the  remotest  woods,  and  the  mole 
raises  its  hills  in  the  most  fruitful  lands.  The  rat,  the  field 
mouse,  the  common  mouse  and  the  dormouse  frequent  the 
fields  and  the  gardens.  The  water  rat  C^rvicola  amphibiusj 
and  the  otter  seek  holes  on  the  banks  of  such  marshes  and 
rivers  as  are  little  frequented. 

Almost  every  species  of  bird,  common  to  Europe,  is 
found  in  France.  The  flamingos  tliat  migrate  from  the 
shores  of  Africa,  appear  in  flocks  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  witwall  ov galgnlus  gamduSf  of  which 
the  plumage  is  varied  with  tints  of  blue,  green  and  violet,  is 
by  no  means  rare  in  the  southern  departments,  some  others 
in  the  same  part  of  the  country,  are  the  midwall  fmeraps 
apiasterjf  probably  indigenous  to  the  island  of  Candia,  the 
beccafico  or  fig-pecker,  that  are  sold  for  high  prices 
in  Paris  and  different  piannets  or  creepers  that  fre- 
quent steep  rocks  or  the  walls  of  ancient  castles.  Nume- 
rous species  visit  France  every  year  at  the  approach  of 
spring,  and  remain  until  the  end  of  autumn,— passing  the 
winter  in  a  warmer  climate ;  these  are  different  species  of 
the  lark  and  thrush,  quails,  ortolans,  and  hoops,  the  lorio- 
lus,  the  mesengia,  and  the  martlet;  birds  of  which  the 
plumage  is  adorned  with  the  most  vivid  colours.  In  the 
same  country  is  found  the  turtle  dove; — love  indeed  ap- 
pears to  be  the  end  of  its  existence,  but  it  may  be  consi- 
dered an  emblem  of  inconstancy,  not  of  fidelity;  the  swal- 
low builds  its  nest  on  the  houses,  and  the  nightingale 
sings  in  the  groves,  when  fresh  with  the  first  colours  of 
spring.  Among  the  other  singing  birds  are  the  goldfinch, 
the  linnet  and  the  bulfinch. 

Other  birds  abound  in  different  parts  of  France;  in  the 
central  and  western  departments,  the  red  partridge  can- 
not be  considered  rare,  but  in  the  southern,  the  grey  are 
more  common  than  any  other  variety.    Woodcocks  and 
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snipes  Trequent  tJie  woods  and  marslies ;  the  first  are  very     book 
numerous  in  Picard/,  and  the  second  in  Auvergne.     Lastly^     cxli. 
the  coasts  of  the  Channel  and  the  Ocean  are  frequented  by  '-"^— • 
different  kinds  of  wild  fowl,  the  plover,  the  lapwing,  the 
widgeon,  the  sea  lark  and  the  wild  duck,  of  which  a  great 
many    are   sent   to   Paris   by    the   inhabitants   of  Lowbr 
Charente. 

The  common  viper  and  the  asp  are  often  seen  in  moun-  ^^P*'*'"- 
tainous,  stony  and  wooded  districts,  such  as  the  country 
round  Lyons,  Grenoble  and  Poitiers;  it  has  been  remark- 
ed that  these  venomous  reptiles  appear  roost  commonly  in 
the  morning,  and  in  places  with  an  eastern  exposure ;  they 
live  on  insects,  mice  and  other  small  animals.  The  reptiles 
common  to  the  central  departments  of  France,  are  the  vi- 
perous adder,  the  green  and  the  yellow  adder,  which  may 
be  easily  tamed,  A  distinct  species,  called  the  Bordclaise, 
as  well  as  the  masked  adder,  arc  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bordeaux ;  another  sort^  which  grows  to  the  length 
of  six  feet,  is  confined  to  the  southern  provinces ;  thq  pro- 
ven^aly  which  is  never  longer  than  eight  or  nine  inches, 
indicates  by  its  name  the  country  it  inhabits.  Many  of  the 
snakes  are  Jio^  dangerous,  some  indeed,  known  by  the  name 
of  hedge  eels  in  the  rural  districts,  are  not  considered  un- 
wholesome food.  The  animals  belonging  to  the  Saurian 
order,  are  sufficiently  numerous,"*  but  the  most  remarkable 
perhaps,  is  the  gecko  of  Mauritania,  which  frequents  the 
Mediterranean  coasts.  A  crocodile  still  preserved  at  Lyons, 
was  taken  from  the  Rhone  about  two  centuries  ago.  Could 
it  have  been  the  last  that  was  sprung  from  the  reptiles,  of 
which  the  fossil  remains  are  found  among  the  calcareous 
strata  in  France,  or  was  it  carried  by  currents  from  Africa  to 
the  embouchure  of  the  Rhone?  Different  varieties  of  frogs 
and  toads  make  up  the  batrachian  class  ;f  the  Rana  bombina  ^^^^^^^^^ 
abounds  in  the  central  districts,  and  during  rainy  nights 
annoys  the  inhabitants  with  a  continued  and  disagreeable 
croaking.     The  Bufo  obstetricans,  which  conceals  itself  un- 

*  TKe  word  Saurinn  has  been  lately  introduced  into  the  nomenclature  of  oa- 
tttial  hhtoty  ;  it  is  derived  from  tlie  Greek  word  Xtufdi  a  lizard. 

t  From  ]UiT^;^f>  a  frog. 
TOl.  Till.  S5 
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BOOK     tier  stones,  and  frees  the  female  of  its  eggs  in  order  to  carry 
cxLi.      them  to  some  pool,  is  found   in   every  department.     The 
,  green  toad,  which,  when  struck,  diffuses  an  odour  resem- 

bling that  of  ambergris,  and  the  thorny  toad,  a  hideous  ani- 
mal, some  of  them  of  monstrous  shapes,  are  confined  to 
the  mountainous  districts.  The  turtle,  which  the  ancients 
used  in  making  their  lyres,  is  sometimes  taken  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Ocean ;  the  fresh  water  tor- 
toise, not  uncommon  in  the  southern  marshes,  is  frequently 
kept  in  gardens,  because  it  destroys  insects  and  noxious 
animals.  The  water  eft  is  most  common  in  the  southern 
departments,  the  ordinary  lizard  frequents  them  all. 

Many  individuals  are  employed  in  fishing  on  the  exten- 
sive coasts  of  France,  and  the  products  of  their  labour  are 
distributed  in  the  remotest  frontiers.  The  channel  and  the 
ocean  supply  the  inhabitants  with  turbot,  ray,  soles,  cod, 
salmon,  whitings,  mackarel,  mullet  and  sardel.  The  last 
sort  is  so  abundant  that  the  sardel  fisheries  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  yield  an  annual  profit  of  L.8d,000.  Other  sorts 
are  taken  by  the  fishermen  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  moat 
valuable  are  the  tunny  and  the  anchovy. 
Whales.  Cetaceous   animals   sometimes   appear   on   the   French 

coasts ;  a  cachalot  or  trumpo  was  taken  in  the  neighboarhood 
ofBayonnein  1741;  thirty -one  large  cachalots  belonging 
to  a  distinct  species  Cphyitter  macrocephalusjf  were  stranded 
by  a  tempest  on  the  western  coast  of  Audierne  in  Liower 
Brittany,  in  1784.  The  whale,  the  giant  of  the  northern 
seas,  frequented  the  gulfs  of  Gascony  and  Lions  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  and  Pliny.*  The  Basques  derived  considerable 
profit  from  their  whale  fisheries  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  since  that  time  the  whale  has  fled  for  re- 
fuge from  man  into  the  frozen  seas,  and  its  appearance  on 
the  French  coast  is  cited  as  a  rare  phenomenon.  In  1620, 
a  whale  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  fell  on  the  is- 
land of  Corsica ;  in  1720,  another  about  seventy-two  feet 
long  was  taken  in  the  bay  of  the  Somme ;  one  was  found 
upwards  of  sixty-two  feet  in  length  on  the  island  of  Oleron 
in  1826;  lastly,  the  inhabitants  of  St   Cyprian  near  Per- 

•  Set  Pliny's  Nalural  History,  Book  IX.  ch.  6.  Strabo,  Book  III,  cb.  2,  f  S. 
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pignan,  conveyed  a  wlialo  to  their  burgh*  whicli,  according     book 
to  their  measurement,  was  sixty-three  feet  in  length,  and      ^^^^• 
which  they  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean   in 
1828. 

The  terrestrial  molloscse  might  be  passed  over  in  silence,  Snaiis. 
if  several  species,  valuable  as  delicacies,  or  useful  as  reme- 
dies in  pectoral  affections,  were  not  included  among  the  hc- 
lecites  or  snails*  Three  different  sorts,  common  in  the  fields 
of  southern  France,  together  witli  the  pomafta,  the  most  com- 
mon of  them  all,  since  it  is  found  in  every  vineyard,  the  sha- 
green helecite  that  frequents  the  gardens,  and  the  ncmoral 
helecite  of  the  meadows  and  fields,  are  those  that  are  eaten, 
or  which  furnish  the  materials  for  soups  and  cosmetics.  Im- 
mense numbers  of  them  are  consumed  in  Alsace  and  Sain- 
tonge;  from  the  last  province  alone,  snails  are  in  some  years 
exported  to  the  amount  of  L.1000 ; — they  are  even  sent  to 
the  Antilles. 

The  fishing  of  marine  molluscse  forms  a  much  more  im-  Molluscs. 
portant  branch  of  industry ;  the  horse-footed  oyster  Costrea 
hippopousjf  common  on  the  coast  near  Boulogne-sur-Mcr,  is 
bj  DO  means  considered  the  best  sort  of  oyster.  The  ordi- 
nary oyster  Costrea  edulisj,  is  so  much  prized,  that  tlie  quan- 
tity consumed  every  year  in  Paris,  is  equal  in  value  to 
L.42y000.  The  departments  of  Lower  Charente,  Manche 
and  Calvados,  are  those  from  which  the  best  sorts  are  taken. 
The  common  muscle  {mytulus  edulis)  is  a  valuable  food  to 
the  lower  orders  on  some  of  the  Frencli  coasts.  The  crus-  CniBtacea. 
tacea,  too,  are  very  userul  for  the  same  purpose.  The  por- 
iumus  vdutinus  and  the  cancer  pa^rus,  form  partly  the  nou- 
rishment of  the  people  in  the  seaports  and  coasts.  The  lob- 
ster {attacus  marinus),  and  another  species  (Palinurus  vul- 
garis)9  remarkable  for  its  great  size  and  its  brown  and  yel- 
low colour,  appear  on  the  tables  of  the  .wealthy  Parisians. 

Several  noxious  insects  are  found  in  France,  some  of  in««ctt. 
them  are  indigenous  to  the  country,  as  a  particular  sort  of 
weevil,  very  destructive  to  grain.  The  European  and  red 
scorpions  are  not  unknown  in  the  departments  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  black  bellied  lycosiSf  a  sort  of 
tarantula  spider,  may  be  observed  in  the  same  part  of  the 
kingdom,  it  is  very  like  the  one  concerning  which  so  many 
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fables  have  been  related  in  Italy.  The  commercial  relations 
between  France  and  India  liave  been  the  means  of  trans- 
porting others  from  the  latter  country,  the  aphis,  which  de- 
stroys tiic  apple  tree,  two  sorts  of  neui*optera,  the  ludfuga 
and^avicoto,  are  mostly  confined  to  Provence  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bordeaux,  where  they  devour  the  timber  in  the 
houses  and  naval  arsenals.  Although  not  numerous,  other 
insects  are  very  useful, — the  bee  enables  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  provinces  to  export  a  great  quantity  of  honey ; 
the  silic-worm,  habituated  to  the  climate,  since  the  time  that 
Lewis  the  Eleventh  planted  the  mulberry  tree,  forms  by  its 
products  part  of  the  riches  in  Dauphiny.  The  weight  ot 
the  raw  silk  thus  obtained  in  French  manufactories,  is  equal 
to  5,200,000  kilogrammes."*^  The  winged  insect  that  forms 
the  gall  nut,  adds  very  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  oaks 
in  the  southern  departments ;  and  the  cantharides  furnish 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  tliat  are  used  in  medicine. 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  most 
useful  domestic  animals  in  France,  and  thus  terminate  the 
few  remarks  that  have  been  made  concerning  the  animal 
kingdom  in  that  country.  The  breed  of  horses,  to  which 
little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid,  might  be  greatly  im- 
proved, nay,  it  might  rival  the  finest  that  is  known  in  £u- 
rope«  Government  has  proposed  to  encourage  the  crossing 
of  different  breeds,  and  if  the  judicious  plans  which  it  has 
formed,  be  carried  into  effect,  the  results  that  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected,  must  be  attended  with  great  advantage. 
Good  cavalry  and  post  horses  are  bred  in  the  departments 
of  Somme,  Pas  de  Calais,  Ardennes,  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine;  but  the  horses  in  Seine-et-Oise,  Aisne,  Seine-et- 
Marnc,  are  better  fitted  for  artillery.  The  best  carriage 
and  saddle  horses  are  those  from  Orne  and  Calvados;  they 
belong  to  the  breed  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  France  by  the  Danes,  who  under  the  name  of  Normans, 
settled  in  the  country.  The  horses  of  Maine-et-Loii-e,  Sar- 
the,  £ure-et-Loire,  Drome,  Isere,  High  Alps,  Upper  Saone, 
Doubs  and  Jura,  are  better  adapted  for  light  cavalry.   The 

•  The  kilogrnmmc  Is  r.']tinl  to  a  ihoufand  grammes ;  the  gramme  !■  ncarlj 
it^uol  to  19  grains. 
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horses  of  Morblhan  and  Corsica  are  by  no  means  remark^  book 
able  for  tlieir  symmetry,  but  they  are  said  to  be  almost  in-  ^"'' 
defatigable.     Other  breeds  in  the  departments  of  Ain,  Cote-  " 

d*Or,  Saonc-et-Loire,  Aliier  and  Nievre,  are  equally  reputed 
for  the  same  qualities ;  but  the  best  horses  both  for  strength 
and  swiftness  are  bred  in  some  parts  of  southern  France. 
The  Limousin  breed  is  confined  to  the  departments  of  Gor- 
reze.  Upper  Vienne,  Cantal,  Puy-de-Dome,  and  Dordogne. 
The  horses,  known  by  the  name  of  JVararnns,  are  most  com- 
mon in  the  Eastern  and  Lower  Pyrenees,  but  they  are  also 
bred  in  the  departments  of  Aveyron,  Lot,  Gers  and  Arriege^ 
The  French  ass  must  be  considered  a  degenerate  animal, 
if  compared  with  the  asses  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  one  sort, 
however,  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  forms  an  exception. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  long  hair  and  great  size,  almost 

equal  to  that  of  a  mule. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  or  fif-  ^**"*^ 
teen  kinds  of  oxen  in  France.  Those  in  Upper  Vienne,  Cha- 
rente  and  Lower  Charente,  are  most  probably  of  the  same 
bi-ecd  ;  they  are  of  a  redish  brown  colour,  tlieir  horns  are 
long,  large  and  tapering ;  their  weight  varies  from  six  hun- 
dred to  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.     The  oxen   in  the 
the  departments  of  Creuse,  Indre  and  Cher,  are  for  the  most 
part  of  a  light  colour;  they  weigh  from  five  hundred  to  sev- 
en hundred  pounds.*     In  the  department  of  Gironde,  the 
oxen  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  they  are  heavier  than  the 
two  last  sorts.     In  the  departments  of  Cantal  and  Puy-de- 
Dome,  they  are  mostly  of  a  red  colour  with  short  and  wliite 
horna  ;  they  weigh  from  five  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.    The  oxen  in  the  department  of  Sa- 
one  and  Loire,  are  as  heavy  as  those  inUpiier  Vienne.  The 
oxen   in  Lower  Loire  and  Maine-ct- Loire  are  gray,  black, 
dark  brown  and  brindled,  many  of  them  are  equal  in  weight 
to  nine  hundred  pounds.     In  Morbihan,  they  are  small  and 
spotted,  they  weigh  rarely  above  five  hundred  pounds.     A 
bi-eed  of  low  oxen,  not  uncommon  in  Sarthe,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  easily  fattened.     The  other  sorts  differ  so  lit- 
tle from  those  wliich  have  been  already  mentioned,  tiiat  it 

•  Ninelyone  and  a  half  of  these  pounds  are  equal  to  100  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
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BOOK     requires  a  good  judge  to  distinguish  them.    They  are  not 
"'''•     all  reared  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  produced,  thus 
few  are  bred  in  Normandy,  but  very  many  are  fattened  on  its 
rich  pastures. 

Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  in  France  to  the 
breeding  of  sheep,  at  all  events,  the  wool  in  the  country  is 
still  inferior  to  that  of  Saxony.  Sheep  are  more  numerous 
in  the  ancient  province  of  Berri,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Those  bred  in  the  country  round  Beauvais 
are  very  large,  but  the  sheep  in  Burgundy  and  Ardennes  are 
better  for  the  table.  The  best  sorts  are  those  on  the  sandy 
coasts  of  the  maritime  provinces.  The  sheep  of  Rousillon 
are  very  like  tiie  merinos  in  the  fineness  of  their  wool.  The 
advantages  that  result  from  crossing  the  different  Spanish 
and  French  breeds  have  been  already  sufficiently  proved  ; 
still  however,  that  branch  of  rural  economy  is  neglected, — 
such  are  the  effects  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

Pigt.  Three  different  sorts  of  pigs  are  common  in  different  parts 

of  France.  The  pure  breed,  as  it  is  called,  existed  in  the 
country  in  the  time  of  the  Celts,  and  is  still  preserved  in 
Normandy ;  it  may  be  fattened  until  it  attains  to  a  great 
weight;  some  of  them  weigh  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  pounds;  it  is  distinguished  by  its  small  head,  nar- 
row ears  and  white  colour.  ThePoitou  pigs  are  not  so  large, 
neither  are  they  so  well  made ;  they  are  remarkable  for 
large  heads,  broad  pendent  ears  and  long  white  hair.  A 
third  sort  in  Perigord  differs  from  the  others  in  the  rough- 
ness of  its  skin,  and  in  its  black  colour.  The  other  kinds 
are  sprung  from  these  three  breeds,  they  resemble  more  or 
less  one  or  other  of  them,  and  differ  principally  in  their  co- 
lour, black  being  prevalent  in  the  south,  white  in  the  north, 
black  and  white  in  Central  France.  A  great  many  pigs 
are  bred  in  the  departments  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Mosel- 
le, the  Mouse,  the  Aube  and  the  Marne. 

PoaUry.  The  poultry  in  some  departments  are  not  the  least  valu- 

able of  their  products;  the  cock  and  hen  of  Caux  form  a  dis- 
tinct variety ;  to  ascertain  its  superiority,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  partake  of  the  excellent  fowls  that  are  fattened  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barbezieux,  La  Fleche  and  Mans.  The 
ash-coloured  goose  (anser  cinereus),  the  type  of  the  domes- 
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tic  goose^  attains  a  great  size  in  Lower  Languedoc ;  there     book 
are  manj  of  them  also  in  the  departments  of  Lower  Rhine,     cxu. 
Upjjer  Garonne  and  others  in  western  France.    The  best  -~— — 
ducks,  it  is  said,  are  tliose  in  Lower  Normandy  and  Lan- 
guedoc.   The  manner  in  which  the  goose  and  duck  are  fed 
in  some  departments,  renders  their  livers  excessively  large, 
and  gives  them  a  delicacy  that  gourmands  are  able  to  ap- 
preciate.   The  geese  round  Strasburg,  and  the  ducks  round 
Toulouse,  are  thus  tortured  to  gratify  the  corrupt  tastes  of 
tlie  Parisians. 

That  different  branches  of  rural  economy  require  to  be  importa- 
improved,  must  be  admitted  from  the  fact  that  the  number  ^'^°'' 
of  domestic  animals  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  in- 
habitants. France  imports  every  year  on  an  average  about 
23,000  horses,  900  asses,  800  mules,  40,000  oxen,  167,500 
Spanish  sheep,  4700  goats,  148,800  pigs,  5,800,000  raw 
hides,  5,900,000  kilogrammes  of  fine  and  coarse  wool,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  feathers.  Such  imports,  amounting  in  va- 
lue to  nearly  L.2,000,000,*  say  very  little  for  rural  indus- 
try, which  instead  of  being  dependent  in  any  way  on  for- 
eign countries,  ought  to  swell  the  tide  of  exportation  from 
France. 

*  See  the  memoir  by  M.  Senac,  entitled  Projtt  dt  Sotieii  (T  Amelioration  d$a 
animaux  dome*tiqiies,  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  Universel  des  Sciences  et  de  Tin* 
4u»trie  ;  section  des  Sciences  Agriculesi  1826. 
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Europe  continued. — Kingdom  of  France.    First  SecHon* 

Southern  region, 

BOOK         Some  account  has  been  given  in  a  preceding  chapter  of 
cxLii.     the  people  from  whom  the  French  arc  descended  ;  it  has 
— -^—  been  seen   that    their   chiefs  have  added    to   their  power 
by  conquests,  that  in  some  instances  they  have  wielded  the 
destinies  of  Europe.     The  resources  which  it  derives  from 
its  climate,    soil    and  natural  wealth,   were  enumerated 
in  the  last  chapter.     Such  at  least  was  the  end  proposed 
in  describing  the  country  in  its  connexion  with  historical 
and  physical  geography.    It  now  remains  for  us  to  exa- 
jnine  France  in  detail, — a  task  not  without  diflSculty.     It 
would  be  desirable  to  adhere  to  the  accuracy  and  pi*eci8ion 
which  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  topography,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition  in  naming  the  depart- 
ments, districts  and  chief  towns,  which,  unlike  the  ancient 
governments  and  provinces,  have  not  the  advantage  of  be- 
FiTe  re-      i^g  Connected  with  historical  associations.    The  artificial 
gions.         division  by  which  France  is  made  to  consist  of  five  regions, 
those  on  the  south,  the  east,  the  centre,  the  west  and  the 
north,  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  the  best  or,   at  all 
events,  the  one  by  which  its  chorography  may  be  the  most 
conveniently   explained.      Besides,  the   same  method   has 
been  established  by  custom,  it  is  familiar  to  a  great  many 
persons,  and   it  is  also   useful   in  another  point  of  view, 
for  the  new  and  ancient  divisions  may  thus  be  determined 
with  tolerable  accuracy.      The  same  route  that  h^  been 
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folltiwed  in  the  last  chapter*  the  one  from  the  soutli  to  the      book 
e4ist  and  north,  may  be  continued  in  the  present  cxlii. 

Ci>rsica  is  the  largest  Fivnch  department  in  point  of  ex-  | 
tent,  the  least  in  point  of  population.  Placed  between  Ita- 
ly^ Spain  and  France,  civilization  and  industry  may  one  day 
render  it  a  very  advantageous  commercial  and  maritime  sta- 
tion; indeed  when  European  states  acknowledge  the  folly 
of  maintaining  colonies,  long  since  proved  to  be  more  one- 
rous than  profitable,  France  may  find  in  the  fruitful  soil  of 
Corsica,  and  in  its  climate,  well  adapted  for  colonial  pro- 
dace,  a  source  of  wealth  that  requires  apparently  an  enlight- 
ened government  to  realize. 

When  the  traveller,  who  quits  tlie  coasts  of  France  for  Ajaccio 
tiie  port  of  Ajaccio,  first  observes   the    island,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  an  enormojis  pyramid  formed  by  mountains, 
wiiich,    from    llie  efiect   of  distance,  seem  to  be   grouped 
round  each  other.     The  chief  town  or  the  residence  of  the 
prefect,  is  not  the  largest  of  the  Cor.sican  cities.     Bastia^ 
which  was  formerly  styled  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  the 
most  populous,  but' Ajaccio  is  considei'ed  the  most  ancient; 
for  it  was  the  seat  of  a  diocess  at  so  early  a  period  as  tiio 
sixth  century.     It  is  true  that  the  miasms  from  a  neigh- 
bouring marsh,  made  th^  inhabitants  determine  to  abandon 
the  place  in  tlie  year    1455,   so  that  the  present  Ajaccio 
is  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  town. 
The  streets   are  broad  and   straight,  the  houses   are   not 
without  elegance,  the  prefecture  is  at  once  a  simple  and  im- 
posing edifice,  tlie  barracks  are  large,  the  hai*bour,  spaci- 
ous and  convenient,  tlie  entrance  into  it  is  guarded  by  a 
citadel.      The  places  connected  with  education,  by  so  much 
the  more  necessary  as  the  inhabitants  are  still  bigoted  to 
their  prejudices  and  ancient  customs,  are  a  college,  a  li- 
brary of  13,000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  ag- 
ricultural society.     A  large  ediGce  is  at  present  building  to 
serve  as  an  hospital,  an  asylum  for  foundlings,  and  a  school 
for  young  girls.    T'he  commerce  of  the  town  consists  in  the 
sale   of  the  oil  ami  wine  {iroduccd    in    the   neighbouring 
country,  and  in  coral  which  is  obtained  on  the  southern 
coasts.     Ajaccio    is  likely   to  be  for    ever    memorable^ 

for   Napoleon    Bonaparte    uus    burn    witiiin     its     walls 
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BOOK     in  1769.     Urcino,  a  small  anchorage  in  the  gulf  of  Sago- 
cxLii.     ^^^  ^^  some  leagues  to  the  north  of  Ajaccio,  indicates  the 
site  of  Urciniunu  a  Roman  town,  once  well  known  on  ac- 
count of  its  earthern  vases,  in  which  the  ^ncients  kept  their 
Falernian.     Ajaccio  is  the  residence  of  the  bishop  and  the 

Bastin.  prefect ;  hut  Bastia,  situated  at  the  opposite  extreoiity  on 
the  coast  fronting  Italy,  is  the  residence  of  the  commander 
in  chief.  As  a  fortified  town,  it  may  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  first  class;  it  has  a  college  and  a  theatre. 
A  society  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  instruction  has  of 
late  years  been  instituted.  It  is  not  so  well  built  as 
Ajacrio ;  its  harbour  constructed  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
tlicatrc  can  only  receive  small  vessels,  but  commerce  and 
industry  place  it  above  its  rival ;  it  carries  on  a  trade  in 
soap,  paste,  wax,  liqueurs  and  other  articles.     The  burgh 

Mariana,  of  Mariana  at  four  leagues  to  the  south,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Golo,  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  to\f  n»  which  bore 
the  same  name,  and  which  according  to  tradition  was  found- 
ed by  Marius. 

The  other  towns  in  the  island  are  of  less  consequence; 
Calva  on  the  western  coast  is  defended  by  a  fortress,  and  its 
anchorage  might  contain  a  large  fleet.     St.  Florent  at  three 
,  leagues  to  the  west  of  Bastia,  and  Porto  Yecchio  on  the 

eastern  coast  are  known  for  their  good  wine  and  granite 
quarries.  These  places,  as  well  as  Bonafacio,  which  carries 
on  a  trade  in  wine,  oil  and  olives,  are  provided  with  conve- 
nient and  safe  harbours.  Sartene,  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  heiglits,  which  command  the  left  bank  of  the  Yalinco, 
has  been  entitled  asubprefccture.  Corte,  almost  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  island,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Orta  and  the 
Tavignano,  is  a  poor  and  ill-built  town ;  its  isolated  situa- 
tion in  a  mountainous  district  at  a  comparatively  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  prevents  tlie  increase  of  its  commerce, 
which  consists  merely  in  agricultural  products. 

Depart-  The  passage  boats  between  the  island  of   Corsica  and 

mcntofihe  ppj^^^jg  ^ygp^  j,^  ^^  means  remarkable  for  their  celerity, 

but  since  the  commencement  of  tlio  year  1830,  steam  ves- 
sels have  sailed  regularly,  and  the  communication  between 
the  two  countries,  has  in  consequence  been  much  facilitated. 
The  mouth  of  the  Var  may  be  seen  from  the  vessels  as 
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thej  approach  the  port  of  Antibes ;  the  lower  part  of  the     book 
same  river  serves  as  a  boundary  between  the  kingdom  of    cxlii. 
France  and  the  county  of  Nice,  now   dependent  on  the  — ^— - 
Sardinian  crown*     The  country  forms  part  of  Provence^ 
the  earliest  conquest  of  the  Romans  in   Gaul,  the   same 
people  called   it   PravindOf  tlie  name  has  thus  been    pre- 
served.    Antibesy  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  the  ^niipdis  Antibts. 
of  the  ancients,  was  founded  340  years  before  the  vulgar 
era  by  the  Greek  colonists  that  built  Marseilles.    August 
tus  made  it  a  municipal  town,  but  before  his  time  it  must 
have  been  a  place  of  some  consequence,  since  it  had  its 
theatre  and  other  public  buildings,  of  which  the  ruins  still 
remain.     Trade  animated  the  harbour,  and  the  tunny  fish- 
eries furnished  employment  to  many  individuals.   Although 
it  has  now  lost  its  commerce,  it  is  still  important  as  a  mili- 
tary station.      As  a  strong  town  it  belongs  to  the  third 
class;  such  as  it  is,  however,  it  may  oppose  a  barrier  to  the 
invasions  which  threaten  France  from  the  Sardinian  fron- 
tier.    The  island  of  St.  Marguerite  rises  between  the  gulfs 
of  Juan  and  Napoule  ;  its  strong  castle,  once  an  ancient 
state  prison,  served  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  tlie  mys- 
terious prisoner  with  the  iron  mask.     Cannes,  where  Napo- 
leon landed  in  1815,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  maritime 
towns  in  the  department  of  the  Yar ;  fifteen  years  before 
that  period,  he  disembarked  at  Frejus  on  his  return  from  ^^^i^*- 
Egypt.   The  last  town,  although  small,  is  larger  than  Can- 
nes, it  was  the  Forum  Ju/tt,  a  place  embellished  by  Julius 
Caesar  and  Augustus,  but  probably  founded,  like  Antibes, 
by  a  Greek  colony.    The  name  by  which  it  was  known  be- 
fore it  became  the  station  to  tlie  eighth  Roman  legion,  has 
long  been  forgotten ;   still*  however,  monuments  and  ruins 
are  not  wanting  to  attest  its  ancient  splendour.    The  har- 
bour, twice  as  large  as  the  harbour  of  Marseilles,  was  the 
largest  in  Gaul.     Agricola,  the  father-in-law  o(  Tacitus, 
was  born  in  tl»e  same  place,  now  an  inconsiderable  town, 
whose  inhabitants  have  to  contend  against  an  unwholesome 
atmosphere  and  a  marshy  situation.     Saint  Tropoz,  at  the  SaiutTro- 
.  distance  of  five  leagues  from  Fr^us,  on  the  gulf  of  Grimaud,  ^^^' 
is  remarkable  on  the  other  hand  for  its  salubrious  climate. 
The  harbour  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  in  the  dockyards 
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are  built  the  Asliing-boats  that  are  used  on  the  coast ;  it 
stands  on  the  site  of  Heradea  Caccabariaf  well  known  for  its 
temple  of  Hercules.  Hyeres,  like  the  last  place,  is  famed 
for  a  mild  and  salubrious  climatey  and  also  for  the  excellent 
oranges  produced  in  the  vicinity. 

Toulon,  it  has  been  said,  was  founded  by  the  Roman  ge- 
neral Telo  Martins,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centu- 
ry ;  it  was  famous  during  the  reign  of  Arcaditis  for  differ- 
ent dies,  particularly  )>iirple.  The  harbour,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Europe,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  old,  finish- 
ed by  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  the  new,  built  by  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth;  they  comniunrcate  with  each  other  by  means  of 
a  canal.  The  careening  wharf,  three  hundred  feet  long  and 
one  hundred  broad,  the  ro|}e  yard,  an  arched  building,  157fi 
feet  in  length,  the  arsenal,  the  docks,  the  foundry  and  the 
sail  manufactory  are  the  most  im|>ortant  places  in  the  town. 
Toulun  stands  near  the  base  of  a  hill,  which  commands  it 
on  the  north.  The  streets  ai*c  narrow  and  irregular,  the 
squares  are  not  very  imposing,  one  however  forms  an  ex- 
ception, the  Field  of  Battle,  for  so  it  has  been  called,  is  a 
spacious  square  adorned  with  a  double  range  of  trees.  The 
principal  balcony  in  the  townhooso  is  supported  by  two  gro- 
tesque figures  of  colossal  size,  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
Fujet;  it  is  said  that  the  artist  wished  to  represent  two  con- 
suls by  whom  ho  was  disappointed  in  a  favourite  project. 
The  town  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  about  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century ;  having  been  built  by  the  counts  of 
Marseilles,  it  was  twice  ruined  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
the  Mahometans.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  aided  by  the  English 
and  the  Dutch,  besieged  it  in  vain  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  Sjianiards  and  the  English, 
availing  themselves  of  the  civil  dissensions  in  France,  found 
bribery  and  intrigue  more  successful  weapons  in  1793  ;  but 
they  did  not  keep  it  long,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  they 
were  driven  to  their  siiips  by  tlie  young  soldier,  who  after- 
wards filled  Europe  with  his  fame.  The  chevalier  Paul, 
who  was  born  in  tiie  town,  rose  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century  from  a  very  humble  station,  that  of  a  common  sail* 
4or,  to  be  vice-admiral  of  France. 
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The  coantry  round  Toulon  is  adorned  with  groves  of  le-     book 
iBon,  olive  and  date  trees,  villas  are  scattered  in  different     c^^"- 

directions.    Beyond  tliem  on  the  road  to  Marseilles,  are  si-  /" 

tuated  the  Gorges  dWUioulesj  a  wild  valley  enclosed  by  arid  omSuiei!" 
heights ;  in  some  places,  their  precipitous  and  abrupt  sides 
appear  as  if  they  were  about  to  fall,  in  others  they  are  like 
the  rains  of  ancient  ramparts.  The  road  across  the  M)ar'  Brignoiies. 
isk  mouniSf  so  called  from  the  devastations  committed  by 
Arrican  pirates,  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Twelfth, 
leads  to  Brignolles,  a  small  town,  situated  in  a  pleasant 
country.  The  pureness  of  the  air,  its  position  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  near  the  fruitful  valley  of  Calami,  abounding  in 
grain  and  wine,  render  it  |)erhaps  the  most  agreeable  resi- 
dence in  the  department.  Although  it  contains  several  ma- 
nufactories, the  principal  trade  consists  in  dried  plums, 
which  are  transported  into  different  countries.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  before  the  Christian  era ;  it  was  the 
birth-place  of  St.  Lewis,  bishop  of  Toulon,  and  grand  ne- 
phew to  St.  Lewis  the  Nintht 

A  rich  plain  extends  between  Brignolles  and  Draguignan,  Draguig- 
the  capital  of  the  department ;  in  the  same  plain  are  produ-  "^"' 
ced  the  large  chestnuts  that  are  sold  In  Paris.   Draguignan 
is  watered  by  several  fountains,  and  traversed  by  the  Pis,  a 
small  river;  the  principal  curiosities  area  botanical  gar- 
den, a  good  library  and  a  museum  of  natural  history.     At 
two  leagues  from  it,  is  situated  Grasse,  a  much  more  impor-  ^r^*"*- 
tant  place  both  in  point  of  population  and  industry ;  it  stands 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  commanding  a  view  of  fields  and  gar- 
dens, where  the  orange,  the  jessamine  and  the  rose  mingle 
their  perfume.     Swarms  of  bees,  a  source  of  wealth  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  find  in  these  and  other  flowers  abundant 
nourishment,  although  the  inhabitant  extracts  from  them  the 
juices  that  arc  converted  into  liqueurs  or  essences,  and  sold 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

Castellane,  now   well  known  for   its    dried    fruits   and  Depart- 
plums,  is  the  first  town  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Lower  Aip° 
Alps  on  the  road  from  Grasse  to  Dignos.     On  account  of  — Castei- 
the  salt  springs,  one  of  which  is  large  enough  to  turn  a  mill, 
it  obtained  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  Salifue.    Dignes, 
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an  ancient  city  that  Ciesar  calls  Digna,*  is  situated  In  the 
midst  of  mountains,  that  might  afford  an  ample  harvest  to 
the  mineralogist  and  the  botanist.  It  consists  of  steep 
and  narrow  streets,  enclosed  by  old  walls,  and  flanked  with 
square  turrets.  The  palaces  belonging  to  the  prefect  and 
the  bishop,  together  with  the  cathedral,  are  the  only 
public  buildings,  and  they  are  nowise  remarkable.  The 
thermal  springs  in  the  vicinity,  to  which  the  ancients  re- 
pairedyf  are  visited  during  tlie  summer  and  autunin  by 
Italians  and  people  fn>m  different  parts  of  France.^  The 
small  village  of  Champtercier  near  the  town,  has  been 
rendered  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Gas- 
sendi,  a  philosopher,  an  astronomer  and  the  rival,  of  Des> 
cartes.  Colmars  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  a  foun- 
tain, from  which  the  water  flows  and  intermits  alternately 
every  seven  minutes.  The  rich  valley  of  Barcelonette 
affords  pasturage  to  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  to 
many  herds  of  oxen ;  it  derives  its  name  from  a  small  town 
built  in  12S0,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  city,  by  Count  Rai- 
mond  Berenger,  and  as  his  ancestors  had  migrated  from 
Barcelona,  the  place  was  called  Barcdoiutte.  SegusierOf 
a  Latin  name  of  Celtic  origin,  announces  the  antiquity  of 
Sisteron  at  the  confluence  of  the  Buech  and  the  Durance. 
The  river,  confined  in  the  town  between  the  two  rocks  en 
which  the  fortress  of  La  Beaume  rises,  flows  rapidly  below 
a  lofty  arcade,  to  which  the  same  rocks  serve  as  hutments. 
The  principal  altar  in  the  cathedral  is  adorned  with  a  fine 
painting  by  Wanloo,  and  at  no 'great  distance  from  the 
building,  a  walk  laid  out  with  much  taste,  leads  to  one  of 
the  gates  on  the  road  to  Aix,  Albertes  was  born  in  Sister* 
on,  a  Proven9al  poet  that  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,—he  was  still  more  unfortunate  than  Petrarch,  for  he 
actually  died  of  love ; — the  object  of  his  passion  was  Laura, 
the  beautiful  marchioness  of  Malespine.  It  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  account  for   the  origin  of  a  singular  custom   that 

•  Digna  inter  Monies  posita.     Cajsar  ;  Dc  Bello  Gailico. 
t  They  ar«  menlioned  by  I'lolemy  and  Pliny. 

J  For  the  quality  and  properties  of  these  waters,  the  reader  may  consult  th« 
statistical  tables. 
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exists  in  the  coantrjr  between  Sisteron  and  Digncs;  the     book 
peasants  wrap  their  dead  in  a  winding  sheet,  place  them  on     c^^^i* 
the  roofs  of  the  huts,  and  cover  them  with  snow  during  " 

winter.  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  sent  by  Cesar  into 
Narbonensis,  founded  there  a  small  town,  the  Forum  JV%- 
roni$,  on  the  site  of  which,  Forcalquier  stands  at  present^ 
the  capital  of  a  subprefecture,  a  dirty  and  ill  built  city  near 
a  rocky  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 

Several  ancient  monuments  have  been  observed  in  the 
same  department;  an  inscription  on  a  rock  near  Sieteron^ 
informs  the  antiquary  that  Dardanus  and  Neva  Gallia,  his 
wife.  Introduced  the  custom  of  Interring  the  dead  in  vaults 
at  Thcopolis,  the  present  village  of  Theoux.  A  bridge 
attribated  to  Cesar,  and  the  tower  of  JEnobarbus  are  still 
seen  near  the  village  of  Cereste,  6ve  leagues  distant  from 
Forcalquier.  The  ruins  of  several  ancient  temples  are 
situated  near  the  small  town  of  Riez. 

Ttie  department  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone  contains  too  i>«par<:  ^ 

,  ■■       .  »      mentor  the 

a  thousand  objects,  which  recall  ancient  recollections.    In  Bouches  du 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Remy,  are  observed  a  triumphal  ^^°"** 
arch  erected  to   Marios,   and  a  mausoleum   fifty  feet  in 
height.     Aix,  formerly  the  capital  of  Provence,  was  found-  aix. 
ed  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  vulgar  era  by  the 
consul   Caius  Scxtius  Calvinus,  near  the  mineral  springs 
which  he  himself  had  discovered,  and  on  account  of  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Aquse  Scxtise  to  the  town.  It  became  soon 
afterwards  a  place  of  importance;  the  emperor  Tiberius 
raised  a  temple  there  to  the  memory  of  Augustus ;  it  had 
its  senate  and  a  body  of  decurions.     Many  articles  of  an- 
tiquity have  been  discovered  in  the  same  place,  the  most 
of  them  are  collected  in  tlie  town-house.     The  sculptures 
and  architecture  of  several  edifices  are  connected  with  the 
rise  of  art  in  modern   times.     Such    is   the  catliedral,    of 
which    the    baptisery,  constructed    with  the  remains  of  a 
Roman    temple,  •  forms  a   very  beautiful    ornament.     The 
town-clock    near  the   fountain  in  the    market  place,    was 
erected  during  the  middle   ages ;  it  is  curious  on  account 
of  its  mechanism ;  springs  put  in  motion  different  figures 
every  time  the  hammer  strikes  the  bell.    The  streets  are 
paved,  and  many  of  the  liouses  are  well  built.     The  Or- 
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txLii.     adorned  witli  several  fountains.     The  counts  of  Provence 

'""'"""~*  resided  at  Aix,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  court,  where  gallantry 
and  politeness  reigned,  where  poetry  was  admired,  and 
troubadours  respected.  It  is  still  a  collegiate  town,  where 
students  may  find  ample  means  of  instruction ;  it  possesses 
an  academy,  schools  of  law  and  theology,  several  scientific 
collections,  and  a  library  of  80,000  volumes.  In  1819,  the 
mayor  laid  the  foundation  of  a  monument  in  honour  of 
king  Bene,  whose  memory  must  be  for  ever  dear  to  the 
people  of  Provence  ;"but  if  the  inhabitants  were  to  raise 
monuments  to  each  of  their  celebrated  townsmen,  the  walks 
and  public  places  miglit  acquire  additional  interest  from 
the  statues  of  Tournefort,  Wanlon,  Adanson,  Yauven- 
argues  and  Entrecasteaux*  The  glory  which  these  distin- 
guislied  men  shed  over  the  town,  may  console  it  for  having 
given  birth  to  the  president  D'Oppede,  whose  sad  celebrity 

Procession   ^  ^^^  preserved  in  the  annals  of  fanaticism.     The  proces* 

Corpus  sion  on  Corpus  Christi-day  attracts  many  idle  persons  to 
hrisM.  ^j^^  ^^  enjoy  probably  the  sight  of  sacred  and  profane 
ceremonies,  of  saints  and  devils  with  long  horns, — a  ridi- 
culous masquerade,  in  which  the  principal  cliaracters  are 
sustained  by  the  clergy  and  municipal  authorities.  The 
procession  was  abolished  at  the  revolution,  and  afterwards 
renewed,  but  it  might  have  been  as  well  to  have  discon- 
tinued part  of  the  ceremonies,  inconsistent  with  the  ideas 
of  the  age  and  the  respect  due  to  religion. 

Marseilles.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  an- 
nounces a  populous  and  commercial  town;  it  consists  of 
cultivated  fields,  gardens  and  country  houses  or  villas,  of 
which  the  number  is  not  less  than  5000.  Surrounded  with 
manufactories,  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  on  a 
plain  that  extends  to  the  sea,  its  situation  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  any  other  town  in  France^.  The  old 
town  on  the  declivity,  may  give  the  stranger  an  unfavour- 
able idea  of  the  place; — the  finest  part  of  Marseilles  is  that 
nearest  tiic  sea.  Sailors  of  every  nation  are  deen  on  the 
quay;  the  streets  on  the  same  quarter  are  straiglit  and 
well  paved,  a  public  walk  extends  round  the  best  harbour 
in  the   kingdom,  sufficiently   large    to   contain  two    lign* 
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dred  vessels,  and  the  noisj  centre  oF  the  trade  which  France     book 
carries  on  with  the  east     The  castle  of  If,  an'  ancient  state     <^*^"- 
prison,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  ohject  in  the  view  from  "' 

the  summit  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  but  the  spectator 
may  also  observe  institutions  and  edifices,  of  which  the  town's 
people  are  justly  proud, — schools  of  hydrography,  medicine, 
drawing  and  music,  seminaries  where  chemistry,  geometry, 
and  different  sciences  in  their  application  to  the  arts  are 
gratuitously  taught,  a  college,  an  observatory,  a  mint,  an 
exchange,  a  lazaretto,  the  largest  and  the  best  regulated  in 
the  kingdom.  At  the  sight  of  such  institutions,  one  natur* 
ally  remembers  the  Mdsriliaf  which  Cicero  called  the  Athens 
of  Graul,  and  Pliny,  the  mistress  of  the  sciences  {Magisira 
$tudi&rumy  It  was  the  native  town  of  Petronius,  the  satiN 
ist,  Puget,  the  sculptor,  Daroarsaisand  Barbarous,  the  con- 
ventionalist The  climate  of  Marseilles  would  be  delight- 
ful, if  the  calmness  of  the  atmosphere  were  not  disturbed  by 
the  impetuous  mistral.  To  the  influence  of  the  same  wind 
have  been  attributecU  probably  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, the  violent  character  of  the  people,  their  ferocity  and 
cruelty  in  the  time  of  the  revolution* 

The  island  of  Carmague  may  be  seen  from  the  road  that 
leads  to  Aries ;  it  is  enclosed  by  the  sea  and  two  branches 
of  the  Rhone;  it  contains  nine  villages,  a  great  maoy  coun- 
try houses  and  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  farms,  on 
which  the  proprietors  or  tenants  rear  annually  40,000 
sheep,  3,000  oxen,  and  as  many  horses.  The  royal  sheep- 
fold  of  Armilliere  is  situated  in  the  island.  Aries  or  Are-  Atien 
las,  as  it  was  once  called,  an  ancient  capital  of  Gaul,  is  now 
the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  the  Bouches  du  Rhone.  Al- 
thougli  thinly  peopled  and  ill-built,  it  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  moat  remarkable  cities  in  France,  both  on 
account  of  the  historical  associations  connected  with  it,  and 
the  remains  of  ancient  splendour.  It  is  supposed  that  it 
was  built  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era;* 
the  name  has  been  derived  from  two  Celtic  words,  ar  and 
toil,  which  signify  near  the  waters*  The  antiquary  may  still 
perceive  several  ancient  arcades,  the  columns  of  a  theatre, 

•  Sec  the  Memoir  on  the  ancient  lepublic  of  Aries  by  Ainbert^ 

vot.  VIII,  27 
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the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, the  tower  of  Constant! ne's  palace,  a  granite  obelisk, 
the  only  granite  one  in  France;  tombs,  altars  and  statues, 
arc  almost  daily  excavated.  A  modern  edifice  rises  near 
these  ruins,  it  is  the  fine  townhouse  erected  by  MatiHai*d. 
The  trade  of  Aries  consists  in  the  sale  of  wines,  corn,  fruits 
and  oil,  produced  in  the  surrounding  country.  The  small 
town  of  Tarascon  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and 
the  same  river  separates  it  from  Beaucaire.  It  is  command- 
ed hy  an  ancient  castle,  formerly  a  country  seat  belonging 
to  the  dukes  of  Provence,  afterwards  changed  into  a  pri- 
son. 

The  course  oftlio  Durance  from  the  place  where  it  joins 
the  Yerdon  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rhone,  separates  the 
last  department  from  that  of  Vaucluse.     Broad  and  majes- 
tic, rapid  as  a  torrent,  the  river  covers  the  country  with  its 
inundations,  but  the  fertile  ooze  it  deposits,  the  canals  it 
supplies,  compensate  in  some  measui*e  the  waste  it  occasions. 
At  a  short  distance  from  its  streams,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  Avignon  rises  on  a  fruitful  plain,  embellished 
with  mulberry  trees,  orchards  and  meadows.     The  streets 
arc  narrow  and  crooked  ;  the  palace  of  Crillon,  and  the  an- 
cient apostolic  palace  are  two  fine  Gothic  buildings;   the 
cathedral  may  be  remarked  for  a  portal,  which,  it  Is  sup- 
posed, was  removed  from  an  ancient  temple  of  Hercules. 
The  useful  and  charitable  institutions  are  more  numerous 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants.    Among  others  there  are  an  hospital,  an  infirmary, 
a  collection  of  paintings,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a 
botanical  garden,  different  schools,  a  library  of  S7,000  vo- 
lumes, and  a  learned  society, — the  academy  of  Vaucluse. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  gaiety  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  women,  rivalling  or  surpassing 
the  fair  in  most  towns  of  the  south  ;  it  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  low  and  ignorant  part  of  the  community, 
the  same  persons  that  committed  in  1815,  crimes  only  equal- 
led by  those  of  the  revolution,  are  now  making  advances  in 
different  branches  of  industry.     Avignon    was  the  native 
town  of  the  brave  Crillon,  Vernet,  the  Abb^  Foule  and  se- 
veral  men  who  have  shed  a  lustre  on  the  society  of  Jesuits. 
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The  town  is  the  mart  of  the  grain  produced  in  some  of  the      book 
southern  departments ;  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  silk,  cottons,     oxlii. 
leather  and  paper.     Axenio^  the  ancient  name,  is  of  Celtic  •~"•"— 
origin.     Pomponius  Mela  says  that  in  bis  lime  the  inhabit- 
ants  were  very  wealthy. 

Apt,  a  place  not  less  ancient  than  the  last  town,  was  Apt. 
embellished  by  Ciesary  and  bore  tlic  name  of  Apia  Julia; 
the  present  walls  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Many  ancient  remains  are  contained  in  the  subter- 
ranean chapels  of  the  old  cathedral ;  it  is  watered  by  the 
Calavon« 

Caqientrasy  another  ancient  city,  surrounded  with  old  Carpcntrw 
walls,  was  the  Catpenioracte  of  the  JUemimif  a  tribe  of  the 
Cavares;  it  would  be  much  improved  if  the  streets  were 
straight.  It  is  the  metro|M>lis  of  a  diocess,  which  has  conti- 
nofd  from  the  third  to  the  nineteenth  century ;  the  columns 
of  the  principal  church,  the  ancient  cathedral,  supported  the 
temple  of  Diana  in  the  burgh  of  Venasque.  The  remains 
of  a  triumphal  arch  ara  situated  in  the  courts  of  the  episco- 
pal palace;  it  was  erected  to  commemorate  tlie  victorj 
which  Domitius  JEnobarbus  gained  over  the  Allobrogesand 
the  Arverni.  The  hospital,  the  different  markets,  the  pub- 
lic lavers,  the  gate  in  the  direction  of  Orange,  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  tower,  and  the  modern  aqueduct,  consisting  of 
forty-eight  arches,  thirty-six  feet  in  width,  and  forty-five  in 
height,  are  ornamental  to  the  town.  It  possesses  different 
manufactories,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  wines  and  other 
products  of  the  department. 

The  celebrated  fountain  of  Yancluse,  perhaps  the  finest  Fountainof 
spring  in  Europe,  is  situated  at  an  equal  distance  from  ^"^  ^^' 
Avignon,  Apt  and  Carpentras.  It  issues  from  a  large  and 
deep  cave  at  the  base  of  a  high  hill,  that  bcfunds  on  the 
south  the  narrow  and  winding  valley  of  Vaucluse  (Yallis 
Clausa).  Au'Old  fig  tree  near  the  roof  or  arch  of  the  cave, 
serves  to  indicate  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  fountain. 
When  it  is  at  the  greatest  elevation,  occasioned  by  the 
melted  snows  about  the  vernal  equinox,  it  bathes  the  roots 
of  the  tree;  the  vault  or  arch  of  the  cavern  is  then  no 
longer  visible,  and  the  calm  waters  occupy  a  large  ba- 
iin,  alaiost  circular,  about   sixty  feet   in  diameter.     The 
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waters  tircr  loweRt  in  the  inonlh  of  October,  they  descend 
to  tho  depth  of  forty  feet  below  the  edge  of  the  basin,  or 
the  roots  of  the  fig-tree.  The  vault  of  the  cave  then  ap- 
pears in  all  its  majesty,  and  the  spectator  niay  observe  a 
lake  of  which  the  extent  is  lost  in  total  darkness.  Many 
have  descended  the  sides  of  the  basin,  and  seen  the  surface 
of  the  liropid  water,  that  fills  an  abyss,  of  which  tlie  depth 
has  never  been  measured*  Extensive  subterranean  canals 
placed  above  eacli  other,  are  the  passages  for  the  waters 
formed  by  melted  snow*  Twenty  torrents  are  precipitated 
with  a  tremendous  noise  below  the  basin ;  their  united 
streams  are  the  sources  of  the  Sorgues,  which  becomes  sud- 
denly navigable  for  boats,  and  turns  several  mills.  A  ma- 
jestic column  was  erected  on  the  edge  of  the  fountain  in 
1809,  by  the  academy  at  Vaucluse;  it  bears  the  following 
simple  inscription  in  golden  letters, — A  Petrarque.  The  na- 
ked rocks  that  encompass  the  cascade,  the  pyramidical  mas- 
ses on  tho  right  and  left,  the  gi*een  sward  that  covers  the 
neighbouring  heights,  the  old  turreted  castle  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sorgues,  according  to  tradition,  the  residence  of  Pe- 
trarch, tlie  verdant  trees  that  shade  the  river,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Yaucluse,  are  some  parts  of  a  landscape  not  inferior 
to  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  A  thousand  echos  respond  to 
the  names  of  Petrarch  and  Laura;  the  sympathy  of  the 
young  and  tlie  fair  may  console  the  shadeof  the  poet  for  the 
cruelty  of  liis  mistress. 

Mount  Ventoux,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  de- 
partment, remains  covered  with  snow  eight  months  in  the 
year.  The  small  town  of  Vaison  at  some  leagues  westwards, 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  Fasto,  the  principal  city  of  the  Vo- 
eontiu  Orange,  seven  leagues  south-west  of  the  last  place, 
contains  several  manufactories,  spinning  looms,  print-fields 
and  madder-mills ;  it  also  carries  on  a  trade  in  wine,  oil, 
honey  and  saffron.  It  was  taken  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
then  the  capital  of  a  principality  belonging  to  the  house  of 
Nassau.  Before  Csesar's  expedition  into  Gaul,  it  was  one 
of  the  four  principal  towns  in  the  territory  of  the  Cavari. 
Ptolemy  designates  it  by  tho  name  at  Aurosio  Cavartinim  A 
triumphal  arch  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  paces  from 
Aha  walls,  on  the  road  to  Marseilles,  may  bear. a  compa- 
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rifloii  with  any  in  Rome.    It  was  erected  to  commcinorate     book 
the  Tictorj  gained  by  Marius  over  the  Cimbri.  cxlii. 

The  Rhone  forms  a  western  limit  throughout  the  whole  --*—"'"" 
length  of  the  department  of  Drome  ;  the  road  on  the  banks  mentof 
of  the  river   crosses   first  Fierre-Latte,  a  small  town   of  ^'°<^^« 
which  the  name  signifying  a  large  stone,  may  recall  the 
ancient  worship  of  the  Druids,  or  it  may  be  attributed  to 
the  large  rock  on  which  it  is  built.    The  agreeable  town  of  Monttu- 
Montelimart  at  five   leagues  northwards,  is  encompassed  m^rt* 
with  walls  and  ramparts,  watered  by  several  canals,  which 
supply  different  manufactories,  and  commanded  by  an  an- 
cient citadel.     It  is  surrounded  with  fine  meadows,  fruitful 
plains  and  hills  covered  with  excellent  vineyards.     The 
four  gates  that  lead  to  the  town  correspond  with  the  four 
cardinal  points.    Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  a  learned  professor, 
who  promoted  the  study  of  geology,  was  a  native  of  Mon- 
telimart.     Valence  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  rapid  Valence* 
Drome.     This  chief  town  of  a  department,  built  without 
regularity,  contains  some  monuments  not  unworthy  of  no- 
tice;  among   others,  a  fine  mausoleum  in  the   cathedral, 
erected  by  Canova  to  the  memory  of  Pius  the  Sixth,  who 
terminated  his  days  at  Valence  in  1798  ;  the  building  call- 
ed the  Government  is  not  inelegant  in  point  of  architecture. 
It  might  be  worth  while  to  visit  the  citadel,  were  it  for 
nothing  else  than  to  enjoy  the  view  al(»ng  the  Rhone,  or  on 
the  west,  towards  the  mountains  of  Vivarais.     The  same 
city  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Ptolemy ;  it  was  the 
Vttlentia  of  the  SegalaunL     Championet,  a  general,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  victories  during  the  revolutionary 
period,  was  born  in  the  town.     Die,  according  to  the  tables 
of  Pertinger,  and  the  itinerary  of  Antonine,  the  ancient  jDea 
Vocontiarumf  a  place  famous  for  muscadine  wine,  stands  on 
an  agreeable  valley  enclosed  by  two  chains,  which  are  con- 
nected on  the  north  with  Mount  Embel,  and  on  the  south 
with  Mount  Volvent.     Nyons  in  the  southern  part  of  the  de- 
partment, on  the  hanks  of  the  Aigues,  carries  on  a  trade  in 
soap,  woollen  stuffs  and  silk.  The  bridge  over  the  river  was 
built  by  the  Romans. 

A  road   across  the  inouutains   near  the  banks  of  the  Depart- 
Buecb,  leads  to  the  small  town  of  Serres,  the  first  in  the  Hi^^^  aVp.! 
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saoK      departmMt  of  High  Alps.    The  place  culled  Batie-JltmU 
cxLii.     Saint'Leony  within   a  league  from   the  walls    in   the  di« 

"^^^"^  rection  of  Gap,  is  tiie  ancient  Mount  Seleucus,  where  in 
the  year  353  of  the  vulgar  era^  Constans  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  Maxentius.    At  a  league  from  the  capital  of 
the  department,  the  peasants   show*  strangers    the   Trem- 
bling MeadoWf  a  small  floating  island  in  the  lake  of  Pelho- 
tiers,  formed  like  every  other  of  the  same  description  by  de- 
composed vegetables ;  the  surface  has  been  changed  into  a 
sort  of  soil,  and  covered  with  grass.    Gap  stands  on  the  site 
of  Vappicum  or  Vapincum.    The  name  announces  an  an- 
cient origin ;  but  laid  waste  by  the  Lombards  and  the  Ara- 
bians, overthrown  by  eartliquakes,  it  rises  on  the  ruins  of 
buildings..    The  remains,  which  indicate  how  much  it  has 
fallen,  can  only  be  discovered  by  digging  to  a  gi*eat  depth. 
The  plague  by  wiiich  many  were  destroyed  in  1630,  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  that  annihilated  its  industry, 
the  almost  general  conflagration  in  1692,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  have  reduced  the  population  to  less 
than  half  the  number  it  possessed  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  it  contained  16,000  inhabitants.     It  is  ill-paved,  ill- 
built,  and  without  any  remarkable  edifice ;  indeed   it  can 
only  be  commended  on  account  of  an  agreeable  position  on 
the  banks  of  two  rivulets,  the  Bonne  ami  the  Luye,  in  a 
small  plain  bounded  by  mountains  that  form  a  natural  am- 
phitheatre.    Embrum,  called  Ehorudono  in  the  itinerary  of 
Antonine,  was  the  seat  of  a  diocess.     The  episcopal  palace 
is  a  fine  building,  but  inferior  to  the  cathedral,  which,  it  is 
said,   was  erected  by    Charlemagne.     Mborudano  was  the 
principal  city  of  the  Caturiges  ;  Nero  and  Galba  conferred 
on  it  important  privileges,  and  Yalens  rendered  it  a  milita- 
ry station. 

Passing  through  Montdauphin,  a  small  stronghold 
of  five  hundred  inhabitants,  we  may  follow  the  road  on  the 
banks  of  the  Durance,  leave  Mont  Genevre  on  the  right, 

Brian^on.  and  arrive  at  Brian9on,  the  highest  city  in  France.  It  was 
the  Brigantio  of  tlie  Romans,  it  rose  afterwards  into  some 
importance ;  at  present  however  it  is  so  thinly  peopled  and 
80  ill  built,  that  it  need  only  be  mentioned  on  account  of  an 
impregnable  position.     It  is  defended  by  seven  forts  that 
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command  all  the  approaches  to  the  town.    The  Durance,     boos 
an    impetuous    torrent,   descends   a  precipice   170  leet  in     <^^^*' 
height ;  the  principal  Fortifications  are  partly  built  on  the  — — — 
rock  above  the  river,  and  a  bridge  consisting  of  a  single 
arch  120  feet  in  width,  thrown  over  the  abyss,  communi- 
cates with  the  fortress  and  the  town.     The  trade  of  Brian'* 
^on  consists   in   woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  also  in  dif- 
ferent articles  of  cutlery. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  four  climates  in  the  monn-  Depart- 
tainous  department  of  the  Isore,  and  certainly  tliere  is  some  utte, 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  arid  plains,  the  marshes, 
the  vallies  and  the  mountains.  The  first  are  subject  in 
sammer  to  excessive  heat  and  violent  winds;  the  second 
are  expnsed  to  a  humid  but  less  elevated  temperature ;  in 
the  deep  vallies  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere  ai*e  very 
rapid^  still  rains  or  droughts  are  often  of  long  continuance. 
Two  seasons,  summer  and  winter,  reign  throughout  the 
year  on  the  mountains,  and  the  latter  lasts  longer  than 
the  former.  Among  the  inhabitants,  are  observed  the 
same  activity  the  same  industry  for  which  the  moun- 
taineers  in  other  European  countries  are  remarkable.  The 
high  part  of  the  country  is  ill  provided  with  wood,  but 
abundant  pastures  compensate  in  some  measure  for  the 
want  of  forests ;  the  peasants  are  thus  enabled  to  rear  nu- 
merous flocks.  The  lofty  woods  in  the  eastern  districts  of 
the  department,  furnish  fuel,  timber  for  building,  and  masts 
for  ships. 

The  road  which   leads  from  Briancon  to  Grenoble,  ex-  ?°*d  ^'o™ 

.-,,,.-     Brian9on 

tends  across  a  mountainous  country,  and  follows  the  wind-  toGrono- 
ings  of  the  Romanche  from  Grave,  the  last  village  in  the  ^^^' 
High  Alps,  to  Vizelte,  a  burgh  of  no  great  size,  but  im- 
portant on  account  of  its  manufactures.  The  forges  and 
iron  works  that  are  scattered  on  the  same  road,  indicate  the 
metallic  wealth  of  the  mountains.  Having  left  the  wild  and 
romantic  banks  of  the  Drac,  we  observe  the  Isere  pursuing 
a  Binuous  and  rapid  course  below  a  chain  of  heights,  covered 
with  vineyards  and  mulberry  trees  at  their  base,  and  with 
forests  and  pastures  that  reacli  to  their  summits.  The  same 
river  waters  the  valley  of  Gresivaudan,  and  passess  through 
Grenoble.     The  lofty  ramparts  of  the  town  command  a  fruit-  Gr«nobi«. 
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czLii.     bank  of  the  Isore  are  the  prefecture  and  the  court  of  justice. 
""""^^  The  library  belonging   to    the   university   contains   sixty 
thousand    volumest    besides   many    valuable   manuscripts, 
among  others,  the  poems  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  tlio  father 
of  Lewis  the  Twelfth/     The  statues  of  Bayard,  Yaucan- 
son,  Condillac  and  Mably,  all  natives  of  Grenoble,   are 
erected  in  the  college.     In  the  schools  of  law,  medicine  and 
-     surgery,  other  men,  still   living,  have  been  educated,  wlio 
have  given  proofs  of  talent  sufficiently  great  to  merit  one  day 
a  place  near  the  distinguished  |)ersons  already   mentioned. 
The  town  carries  on  trade  in  different  articles,  particular- 
ly in  gloves,  which  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  France.     His- 
tory attests  its  antiquity,  it  was  the  Cularo  of  the  ancients; 
ruined  in  the  wars  with  the  Romans,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
emperor  Gratian,   who  gave  it  the  name  of  GratianopoliSf 
which  has  been  corrupted  into  Grenoble. 
Safisenage.       The   burgh    of   Sasseuage,    well    known    for    excellent 
cheese,  is  situated  below  the  mountain  that   rises  on   the 
west  of  Grenoble.     Strangers  visit  there  two  grottos,  ren- 
dered famous  in  past  times  by  popular  superstition  ;  within 
them  are  two  cylindrical  excavations,  called  the  Yats  of 
Sassenage,  the  water  rises  spontaneously  into  both,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  height  it  reaches,  the  peasants  used   to  pre- 
sage the  scarcity  or  abundance   of  the    harvest.      These 
grottos,  well  worthy  of  being  seen,  are  not  so  frequently 
visited  at  present,  probably  because  imposture    works   no 
longer  on  ignorance  and  credulity.     A  rugged  and  difficult 
path  leads  to  them ;  the  entrance  may  be   about  forty  feet 
broad,  and  as  many  in  heigjit ;  beyond  it,  a  sort  of  porch 
forty  feet  wide  and  seventy    long,    terminates    in   several 
caverns;  the  torrent  Germo  issues  from  the  largest,   and 
forms  a  cascade,  of  which  the  noise  is  heard  in  the  subter- 
ranean cavities. 

Although  the  direct  distance  to  the  frozen   summits  uf 
Mont  Blanc  exceeds  twenty-five  leagues,  they  may  be   dis- 
tinctly seen  from  the  heights  above  Grenoble. 
ch"^^      >       "^'^^  Great  Chartreuse  lies  in  the  same  direction,  a  mo- 
nastery formerly  considered  the  capital  of  the    rich   and 
rigid  order  founded  by  St.  Bruno  in  the  year  1084.     It  has 
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taken  its  name  not  from  the  founder,  but  from  tlie  village     book 
of  ChartrousCf  situated  near  the  valley,  where  the  pious  an-     ^^^ii* 
chorite  chose  his  retreat*  and  the  convent  which  bis  dis-  '^'~'~~~" 
ciples  built    It  is  enclosed    at  the  two  extremities  by 
mountain-passes  extending  between  rugged   and    almost 
vertical  cliffs  covered  with  thorns  and  briars;  in  certain 
seasons  of  the  year*  particularly  in  Hpringt  those  who  visit 
it,  must  be  prepared  to  brave  dangers  at  every  step ;  enor- 
mous rocks  rising  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  afford  but^ 
an  insecure  support  to  other  rocks  that  are   lost  in  the 
clouds.     The  precipices  are  in  some  places,  more  than  four 
hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  the  voice  of  guides, 
the  cries  of  animals  are  drowned  in  the  noise  of  torrents. 
The  stranger  must  traverse  a  narrow  pass  below  the  cata- 
ract of  Guiers-Yif,  on  the  slippery  declivity  of  an  immense 
rock,  that  separates  the  mass  of  water  from  the  abyss  into 
which  it  descends.    These  difficulties,  almost  insurmounta- 
ble while  the  snow  melts,  cease  generally  about  the  middle 
of  summer.    But  the  journey  in  every  season  is  yery  fatigu- 
ing ;  a  bad  road  encumbered  with  large  stones  or  broken 
rocks  terminates  in  the  obscurity  of  a  forest,  in  which  the 
traveller  ascends  constantly  until  he  observes  the  Chartre- 
use, the  valley  afterwards  becomes  broader,  and  the  fir  gives 
place  to  the  beech.    An  edifice  of  a  simple  and  noble  archi- 
tecture in  such  a  situation,  is  not  likely  to  be  seen  for  the 
first  time  without  feelings  of  devotion.    These  walls  were 
]!e8pected  at  the  revolution,  when  religious  booses  were  de- 
stroyed;    The  people  on  these  mountains  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  blessings  which  the  successors  of  St.  Bruno  diffused 
among  the  poor ;  they  furnished  employment  to  every  inha- 
bitant, they  encouraged  agriculture,  and  clianged  part  of  a 
desert  into  meadows  and  fruitful  fields ;  under  tbeir  super- 
intendance,  the  forests  have  been  preserved,  the  flocks  have 
multiplied  in  the  valleys.    Now  settled  in  their  ancient  re- 
sidence, they  no  longer  possess  the  power  which  was  acquir- 
ed partly  by  their  wealtli,  but  they  still  retain  an  ascenden- 
cy that  must  be  attributed  to  exemplary  virtue,  benevolence 
and  charity. 
It  may  not  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  describe  all  the 
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BOOK      remarkable  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grenoble ;  be* 

cxLii.     g} j^g  It  {g  only  from  gome  detached  features  that  the  stran- 

[         gep  can  form  an  idea  of  the  country.    The  hamlet  of  Andri- 

OraVie"  8.  ^^  eiix  in  the  valley  of  Godmard  is  so  much  concealed  by  steep 
rocks  that  the  inhabitants  never  see  the  sun  during  three 
months  of  winter.  When  the  luminary  appears  for  the  first 
time  after  so  long  an  absence,  all  the  people,  according  to 
an  ancient  custom,  follow  the  oldest  person  to  a  bridge  in 
the  vicinity;  every  man  carries  an  omelet,  and  the  return 
of  the  sun  is  celebrated  by  dances.  As  soon  as  it  appears, 
the  omelets  are  presented  as  an  offering,  the  band  returns 
to  the  village,  and  the  festival  terminates  in  mirth  and 
drinking.*  The  burgh  of  Echclles  on  the  north  of  the 
Great  Chartreuse,  towards  the  limits  between  France  and 
Savoy,  stands  near  the  excellent  road  made  across  rocks  by 
Charles  Emanuel,t  and  improved  by  Napoleon.  The  Font 
de  Beauvoisin  on  the  banks  of  the  Guiers,  is  the  last  town 
in  France.  Near  the  village  of  JVb/re  Dame  ie  la  BalnUf 
the  entrance  to  a  cave  has  been  changed  into  a  chapel,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The  interior  consists  of  several 
halls  with  beautiful  stalactites,  cascades,  canals  and  a  small 
lake,  where  strangers  may  sail  in  a  boat  illumined  with 
torches;  and  if  it  were  not  that  the  place  was  sanctified,  for 
it  belongs  to  the  chapel,  the  boat  might  be  compared  to  the 
one  in  which  the  shades  of  heathens  are  transported  to  the 
infernal  regions. 

Vieiine.  Confined  between  a  series  of  heights  on  the  left  bank  of 

the  Rhone,  and  watered  by  the  Gere,  Yienne  consisting 
formerly  of  dirty  and  winding  streets,  has  been  lately  em- 
bellished with  many  new  buildings.  The  modern  front  of 
the  town-house  adorns  the  principal  square ;  the  por- 
tal and  nave  in  the  ancient  cathedral  are  works  of  con- 
siderable merit  The  town  possesses  a  library  of  12,OOC 
volumes,  a  theatre,  a  college,  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  a  collection  of  valuable  antiquities,  discovered  within 

^  See  the  MeiveiUes  et  les  Beautfis  de  la  Nature  en  France,  by  M.  Depptng, 
who  reUtea  the  above  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  M.  Laboucette,  prefect  uf 
|he  Uerv.  t  In  the  year  1670. 
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the  walk.    The  Vienna  And  Vinddfonia  of  the  ancients  had      book 
risen  into  importance  in  CsBsar's  time  $*  Strabo  styles  it  the     ^^^^ui. 
capital  of  the  Allobroges  ff   Ptoleniy  considers  it  tlieir  only ' 
clty,i  and  Pliny  calls  it  a  coIony,$    According  to  Pompo- 
nias  Mela,  it  was  one  of  the  most  opulent  cities  in  Gaul, 
lateralare  was  cultivatqii^  and  the  poet  Martial  congratu- 
lates himself  on  the  success  which  his  writings  met  with  in 
the  town. 

Fertur  habere  meos,  si  vera  est  fama,  libellos 
Inter  delicias  pulchra  Vienna  suas. 

m 

Under  Claudian's  reign»  the  prefect  of  Gaul »  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  which  the  Romans  kept  on  the  Rhone, 
resided  at  Yienne.  The  emperors  built  a  palace  in  the  town, 
and  it  was  there  that  Yalentinian  was  strangled  in  the  year 
39£.  It  became  afterwards  the  capital  of  the  Burgundian 
kingdom ;  but  the  Franks  made  themselves  masters  of  it  in 
4S2.  It  was  taken  in  the  year  871  by  Charles  the  Bald, 
after  a  siege  that  lasted  several  months.  Pope  Clement  the 
Fifth,  in  presence  of  Philip  the  Fair,  assembled  within  the 
walls  a  council,  memorable  in  the  history  of  fanaticism,  for 
the  unjust  condemnation  of  the  templars.  In  tlie  time  of 
Eusebius,  Lyons  and  Yienne  were  the  two  most  important 
cities  in  France ;  the  archbishop  of  the  latter  town  was  long 
entitled  primate  of  the  Gauls.  If  the  edifices  for  which  the 
place  was  remarkable,  have  been  destroyed,  it  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  blind  zeal  of  the  early  Christians,  and  the 
devastations  occasioned  by  war :  still,  however,  there  ai*e 
the  remains  of  a  theatre,  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct  and  am- 
phitheatre, a  temple  dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  a  triumplial 
arch.  The  church  of  Notre-Dame  de  la  Yie  is  an  ancient 
edifice,  very  probably  the  Pretariiim*  According  to  several 
antiquaries,  the  bridge  which  serves  as  a  communication  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  suburbs  was  built  by  the  Romans,  as 
well  as  fort  Pipet,  but  some  parts  of  the  latter  are  evidently 
of  Gothic  architecture.  The  mpst  celebrated  persons  born 
in  Yienne  are  the  poet  Claudian  and  pope  Guy,  surnamed 

«  De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  vii.  i  9.  t  Lib.  W.  cap.  i.  k  9. 

I  Lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  f  Lib.  iii.  cap.  4. 
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""'•  holds  some  rank  among  tlio  manufacturing  towns  in  France ; 
■*"*""  it  has  cloth  manufactories  and  iron  works,  and  carries  on 
besides  a  considerable  trade  in  leather.  St.  Andre,  a  popu- 
lous burgh,  derives  great  profit  from  the  sale  of  liqueurs  and 
light  sparkling  white  wines.  Sjiint  Marcellin,  well  built 
and  agreeably  situated,  is  enriched  by  the  produce  of  the 

vineyards. 

Dtpart-  The   Ardeche   has   given  its  name  to   the   department 

Jl^^^^e!***  which  it  waters,  and  bounds  on  the  south  near  its  confluence 

with  the  Rhone;  the  same  department  is  limited    on   the 

east,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  by  the  Rhone,  on  the 

west  by  the  chain  of  Mczin  ;*  Mounts  Sono  and  Tanarguc 

form  part  of  the  frontiers.  Thus  within  the  same  limits  was 

almost  wholly  contained  the  ancient  province  of  Vivarais, 

which  long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  was  called 

Eiymoiogy  Helvia.     In  conformity  to  an  etymology,  that  may  be  ad- 

HViWaT"*'  mitted,  because  it  accords  with  the  nature  of  the  country, 

the  ancient  name  of  the  province  might  signify  a  road  on 

the  inotiniains.^    But  etymologists  have  certainly  gone  too 

far  in  deriving  the  name  of  the  Ardeche  from  the  same  root 

Volcanic     as  the  Latin  word  ardere  (to  burn).    To  suppose  that  the 

nrtouniaioi.  ^Q^,„^^j„g  ^f  Auvcrgne  and  Vivarais,  almost  all  of  which 

bear  the  marks  of  igneous  origin,  emitted  flames  when  man 
inhabited  these  regions  or  other  neighbouring  countries,  is 
to  indulge  in  conjectures  wholly  at  variance  with  facts. 
Not  the  least  important  of  these  facts  may  be  considered 
the  discovery  of  the  fossil  bones  belonging  to  different 
animals  under  the  basaltic  jets  near  Issoire  in  Auvergne, — 
bones  in  which  nothing  has  been  found  to  announce  the 
existence  of  man  at  the  epoch  when  the  basalt  covered 
the  place  where  these  remains  were  deposited.  If  the  an- 
cient names  of  certain  mountains  accord  with  the  notion  of 
their  ignition  ;  it  is  because  they  have  preserved  their  heat, 
smoke  or  other  signs  of  incalescence,  long  after  the  flames 
have  disappeared.     Thus  basalt^  an  eastern  word,  signifies 

*  Mezin  from  Mering,  a  word  in  old  Patois,  which  signi6e8  the  middle. 

t  In  ancient  Celtic  laaguages,  hel  and  bel  signify  elevation,  height,  rm  hU 
0eegi  a  way  or  road. 
I  In  Arabic  kathaU. 
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barnt  stone,  and  the  ancients  applied  that  name  to  a  rock,  sook 
which  they  did  not  consider  lava,  and  which  in  reality  dif-  ^^^"' 
fers  from  the  basalt  of  geologists. 

The  physical  geography  of  the  same  department  is  per- 
haps less  understood  than  that  of  any  other  in  France.  It 
owes  its  distinct  character  to  the  yolcanic  conflagrations, 
of  which  it  has  heen  tlie  theatre,  and  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  rocks  in  many  parts  of  the  granite  and  calcareous 
mountains.  The  crater  of  Saint-Leger,  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ardeche,  exhales  like  the  grotto  del  Cane 
near  Pozzuoli,  a  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
Pont  de  la  Beaume,  a  volcanic  jet,  exhibits  a  mass  of  ba-  ^°"^  ^®  ^^ 
salt,  arranged  in  the  form  of  prisms,  resting  on  a  range 
of  la^er  prisms,  placed  vertically  the  one  beside  the  other. 
But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  hill  is  a  natural  grotto, 
composed  and  suriMunted  by  prisms  regularly  fashioned 
into  an  arch,  as  if  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  mountain  of  ^*»*"*^'"* 
Chenavari^restion  a  calcareous  base,  and  is  crowned  by  a 
volcanic,  summit,  which  forms  a  barrier  of  grey  and  red 
lava  towards  the  sooth,  and  presents  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion  the.  singular  spectacle  of  a  basaltic  colonnade  more  than 
six  hundred  feet  in  length.  At  a  greater  distance  north-  mau^e^ 
wards,  a  rock  surmounted  by  prisms  heaped  horizontally, 
or  inclined  to  the  east,  supports  the  ancient  castle  of 
BochemaurCf  now  in  ruins,  so  called  from  the  black  colour 
of  the  stone.  The  burgh  of  Yals  is  celebrated  for  its  mi-  ^^^^^^ 
neral  water;  near  it  may  be  seen  the  famous  Giants'  road 
or  causeway  (Chaussee  des  Geans),  formed  by  many  basaltic 
prisms  that  rise  above  both  banks  of  the  Volant.  A  cata- 
ract  near  the  bridge  of  Bridon  fall?  in  foam  from  similar 
rocks.  It  is  impossible  to  behold  these  objects  with  in-  Gueuie 
difference;  but  otliers  not  less  remarkable,  are  situated  in  ^'^^^^^' 
the  same  department,  such  are  the  majestic  collection  of 
prisms  near  the  bridge  of  Rigodel,  the  stupendous  causeway 
formed  by  colossal  pillars  near  the  village  of  Colombier, 
lastly,  the  €hieule  i^Enfeff  a  waterfall  that  rushes  from  a  . 
granite  rock  more  than  five  hundred  feet  in  height.  These 
volcanic  mountains  have  been  frequently  described  ;  indeed 
it  may  be  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  places  in  the 
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cxMi.  vhose  works  bear  the  enticing  titk  of  natural  curiosities  or 

""]  wonders   of  nature.     Among    the  places  not  of  volcanic 

Bridge  of  ^pigji^^  ^|,^  natural  bridge  of  Arc  above  the  Ardeche  has 

given  rise  to  much  speculation.  It  is  formed  by  a  semi- 
circular arch  a  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  wide,  and 
ninety  or  ninety-five  in  lieight  The  opening  in  the  arch 
has  been  made  through  a  calcareous  rock,  that  extends 
across  a  fruitful  and  romantic  valley.  The  geographers 
who  mention  it,  suppose  it  a  rupture  made  in  the  rock  by 
the  waters  of  the  river,  and  finished  by  the  hand  of  man, 
because,  since  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  it  has  been 
used  as  a  passage  from  the  Cevennes  to  yivarai8.f  But  so 
large  a  rock,  instead  of  having  been  perforated  by  the 
river,  must  have  determined  its  course  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. It  is  evident  from  the  rugged  parts  above  the  same 
natural  work,  that  it  never  has  been  perfected  by  manual 
labour.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  Ardeche  has  not  enlarg- 
ed it,  for  the  arch  exiiibits  no  marks  of  aqueous  abrasion; 
the  bridge  must  therefore  be  considered  a  real  cavern,  like 
other  caverns  in  the  same  rock,  formed  by  natural  decay 
on  the  banks  of  the  river;  indeed  its  tendency  to  decay 
serves  as  a  character  for  that  sort  of  limestone,  hence  in 
the  language  of  geology,  it  is  termed  cavernous.^  Tbe 
grottos  near  the  burgh  of  Yallon,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
same  causes,  they  are  remarkable  for  the  singular  and 
varied  forms  which  their  stalactites  present;  the  rocks 
near  Ruoms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  less  remarkable 
for  their  regular  shapes,  either  cubical  or  pyramidical. 

The  geologist  and   the   painter  may   find   ample  scope 
for  their  respective  pursuits  in  the  same  department,  but 

*  See  Hiitoire  naturelle  des  provinces  meridionalei  de  France,  by  the  Abb^ 
Gerault  Soulavie  ;  Rechercbes  sur  les  Volcans  eteints  du  Vivarais,  by  Faujas 
de  Saint-Fond ;  Institutions  geologiques,  by  Breislak. 

t  See  the  Itineraire  complet  du  royaume  de  France,  0th  edition,  1899;  Dic- 
tionaire  de  geographie  physique,  by  Girault  de  Saint  Fargeaue,  1827 ;  the  Met- 
▼eiUes  et  les  Beauties  delaNatureen  France,  by  Depping,  1822. 

%  Consult  on  the  same  subject,  the  notice  inserted  in  the  Memoires  de  la  So* 
ciet6  d*histoire  naturelle  de  Paris,  torn.  ii.  entitled,  Notice  geogoostique  sur  It 
langue  de  terre  comprise  entre  le  Rhone,  TArdeche,  &c« 
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several  places  well  worthy  of  hmng  visited,  are  almost  un-  book 
knowu.  Such  is  the  domain  of  Ubas,  occupying  a  circam-  <^^^^^' 
Terence  of  more  than  seven  leagues*    It  lies  in  the  western  J      !     ! 

_  Domaio  of 

extremity  of  the  department,  in  the  district  of  fi^aial-jEttfnne-  Ubat. 
de-Lug-Dares,  at  eight  leagues  north-west  of  the  Argen-  l^lH"^^  ""^ 
tiere,  and  surrounded  on  the  north,  the  east  and  the  south  coupe, 
by  the  hills,  which  rise  gradually,  and  form  the  mountain 
of  Prasancoupe,  about  3250  feet   above   the  level   of  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  name  it  hears  signifies  the  cup  or  crater 
of  the  nieadawSi  so  called  most  probably  on  account  of  the 
fmitfal  meadows  below  it.    The  same   volcano,  from  the 
abundance  of  its  lava,  may  be  considered  the  most  impor* 
tant  in  Vivarais.     If  the  geologists*    who  examined  the 
Deighbouring  country,   bad   observed    it,   the   first   rank 
would  not  have  been  assigned  to  the  volcano  of  Loubaresse. 
The    ihermal  springs  that  rise  in  the  neighbourhood,  ac- 
count  for  the   wealth  in   the  village  of  Saint  Laurent; 
if  it  were  not  for  the  reputation  in  which  the  waters  are 
held,  it  might  remain  deserted  in  its  narrow  and  sterile 
valley.    The  scene  changes  from  the  summit  of  Prason- 
coupe,  and  lands  covered  with  woods,  meadows,  abundant 
streams  and  cultivated  fields,  form  a  contrast  to  the  arid 
and  dismal  valley.    The  worthy  descendant  of  the  ancient 
family,*  to  whom  the  domain  belongs,  has  set  an  example 
that   the  landlords   in  the  department   would  do  well  to 
imitate  ^— he  has  improved  agriculture  by  introducing  the 
methods  adopted  in  different  cantons  in  Switzerland  and 
Alsace,  and  by  crossing  the  oxen  with  the  best  herds  of 
Berne.     It  were  to  be  wished  that  such  improvements  were 
generally  adopted  in  a  country » that  appears  to  have  made 
little  or  no  progress  in  agricultural  knowledge  since  the 
thirteenth  century.    The  domain,  like  all  the  western  and 
northern  part  of  the  department,  abounds  in  granite  and 
sandstone;  it  contains  besides    rich    iron  ore,   coal,    clay 
well  adapted  for  earthern  ware,  and  the  finest  kaolin  for 
porcelain. 

The  summit  of  another  volcano,  the  Loubaresse,  com-  Loubamsc 
mands  the  valley  of  Yalgorge;  a  thousand  peaks,  its  fruit- 

*  The  family  of  Agrain  des  Ubas  hns  possessed  it  since  the  eleventh  century. 
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BOOK  ful  fields^  and  the  numerous  contrasts  between  cultivat- 
cxLii.  ed  nature  and  romantic  scenery,  render  it  the  most  pic- 
turesque  in  Yivarais.  It  was  in  the  castle  of  Yalgorge 
on  tlie  most  fertile  part  of  the  valley,  that  the  Mar- 
quis of  La  Fare  composed  tlie  poems  on  which  his  ce- 
lebrity depends.    Although  the  mines  of  argentiferous  lead 

Argentiere.  arc  now  exhausted  in  Argentiere,  it  <finds  in  its  silks  and 
manufactures  more  resources  than  ever  it  obtained  in  the 
works  from  which  the  name  of  the  town  has  been  deriv- 
ed. The  burgh  of  Saint-Andeol  on  the  south-east,  above 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  contains  twice  as  many  inhabi- 
tants as  Argentiere,  but  the  latter  is  the  chief  town  in  the 
subprefecture.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  burgh  was 
called  after  saint  Andeol,  who  suffered  martyrdom  id 
the  tiiird  century.  There  is  a  rock  in  the  neighbourhood 
from  which  the  Tourne,  a  fountain  of  cold  mineral  water 
^    escapes ;  it  flows  below  a  religious  monument  of  the  Grauls, 

T«inpie  of  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  which  ap|)ears  to  have  been  conse- 
crated to  the  god  Mithra.  Most  of  the  basso^elievos  are 
nearly  effaced,  but  one  of  them,  perhaps  the  most  important, 
remains  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  distinguish  a  bull  with  a  dog  biting  it  on  the  neck,  and  a 
man  holding  it  by  a  rope;  a  radiated  figure  above  the 
same  group  represents  the  sun.  Monuments  of  a  similar 
kind  may  be  seen  in  the  royal  museum  of  antiquities  at 
Paris,  they  have  been  illustrated  by  French  antiquaries. 
Alps,  formerly  the  Jllba  JETelvtorttm,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Helvia,  was  ruined  by  the  Goths;  it  is  now  a  mere  village. 

viiieneiive  'fhc  inhabitants  of  Villeneuve  de  Berg  in  the  vicinity,  rear 

de  Berg.  .  «    .1.  m,  1 

an  immense  number  of  silk  worms.  The  same  town  was  tlie 
birthplace  of  Court  de  Gebelin,  the  greatest  philologist  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  one,  whose  researches  on  lan- 
guage and  ancient  monuments  are  the  most  valuable- 
Vivien  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  contains  two  thousand 
bohIs,  it  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Vivarais. 

The  granite  and  gneiss  that  bound  the  department  on  the 
north-west*  the  psammites  and  schistus  that  rest  on  these 
rocks,  the  limestone  that  descends  in  a  parallel  direction, 
and  the  volcanic  belt  that  terminates  suddenly  in  the  basalt 
of  Rochcmaure  at  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  as  if  the  river 
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liad  been  m  barrier  te  the  torrents  or  la?ftf  meet  near  Aube-  neoK 
nas,  where  alluvial  deposits  occasioned  by  the  erosion  of  ^^^^^ 
the  valleys  which  intersect  these  lands,  form  a  very  fruitfal  ~"'^'^~' 
soil.  It  might  be  saidy  judging  not  only  from  the  walnutf 
chestnut  and  mulberry  trees,  but  also  from  tlie  vineyards 
and  crops,  that  few  parts  of  France  are  so  productive; 
thus  Aubenas,  a  town  of  3500  inhabitants,  is  the  mart  for 
the  chestnuts  and  wines  in  Ardecbe ;  a  fair  to  which  many 
persons  resort,  is  held  twice  a-year  in  the  same  place  for 
the  sale  of  silk.  Privas»  the  capital  of  the  departments  is  p^i^m* 
not  remarkable  for  its  edifices,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
a  prison,  it  possesses  none  of  any  consequence  ;  the  import- 
ance of  the  town  depends  on  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  village  of  Cornas  and  the  burgh  of 
Saittt-Peray,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Rhone,  are  en- 
compassed witti  fruitful  and  valuable  vineyards.  The  course 
of  die  river  leads  to  Toumon,  which  communicates  with 
Tain  on  the  opposite  bank  by  means  of  a  suspension  bridge, 
that  is  neither  so  light  nor  so  elegant  as  others  in  the  neigh- 
boorfaood  of  Yienne.  An  old  castle  rises  above  the  town,  it 
was  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  Martcl ;  it  is  at  present 
only  remarkable  for  the  view  it  commands — a  view  extend- 
ing along  both  banks  of  the  Rhone ;  on  the  right  and  in 
the  department  of  Drome  are  seen  the  famous  hills  of 
Hermitage,  the  vineyards  of  Cote-roUe  Brune  and  C6te-rotU 
Bkmdt;  the  trade  in  these  wines  is  principally  carried 
on  at  Toumon.  The  ruins  of  an  old  bridge  are  situated  on 
the  Doubs  in  the  neighbourhood,  according  to  diflTerent 
writers,  it  was  built  in  the  time  of  Ciesar.  The  first  iron 
wire  bridge  made  in  France,  was  erccted-in  the  small  town 
of  Andance.  Annonay,  well  known  for  its  fine  paper,  is  Annonfty. 
the  most  industrious  town  in  Ardeche,  a  pre-eminence, 
owing  partly  to  its  position  at  the  confluence  of  tlie  Cance 
and  Deume.  It  possesses  in  addition  to  the  paper  mills, 
cloth,  silk  and  cotton  manufactories*  bleach*fields,  wax  and 
leather  works.  The  population  amounts  to  8000  individu- 
als. It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  virtuous  Boissy  d'Ang- 
las  «nd  of  Mongolfier,  the  inventor  of  the  balloon  and  the 
hydraulic  ram.  Two  monuments  raised  to  the  memory  of 
these  distinguished  men,  attest  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow 
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citizens,  but  reflect  little  honour  on  the  artists  by  whom  tliey 
were  executed. 

The  department  has  produced  several  great  men,  but  it 
cannot  be  remarked  without  pain  that  the  mass  oftlie  people 
both  in  the  country  and  in  the  towns  are  as  uncultivated  as 
their  mountains,  aniT  as  superstitious  as  the  ancient  Helvi- 
ans  from  whom  tiiey  are  sprung.  The  climate  of  the  same 
department  is  very  different  in  diffei*ont  places.  A  fructiry- 
ing  lieat  is  felt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone ;  the  valleys  round 
Saint-Julien  and  Annonay  are  temperate,  but  in  the  Ceven- 
nes  on  the  west,  winter  lasts  eight  months^  and  the  ground 
is  often  covered  with  deep  snow. 

Coterminous  to  Ardeche,  and  traversed  by  the  same  moun- 
tainous cliains,  the  department  of  Upper  Loire  exhibits  the 
same  volcanicphenomena,  as  wild  scenery,  as  romantic  beau- 
tics.  Mezin,  a  mountain  of  igneous  origin,  is  adorned  with 
msijestic  columns  of  basalt ;  it  rises  to  the  height  of  2600 
feet  above  the  granite  base.  The  volcanoes  called  the  Tar- 
tast  the  Infernds  and  JHouns  Caou  or  Mont  Chaud  are  more 
remarkable  than  the  others  situated  on  the  same  line  as  the 
Mcsin.*  Basaltic  jets  appear  to  have  obstructed  the  course 
of  the  Loire  at  Goudet  and  at  Solignac,  and  of  the  AUierat 
Monistrol,  Prades  and  Chasez.  The  volcanic  rocks  take  at 
Pradelles  a  north-west  direction,  they  may  be  discovered 
near  Lonjac,  Poulaquet,  Youte,  Brioude  and  Blesle ;  the 
lava  that  flowed  from  them,  appears  to  have  been  broken  or 
cut  by  rivers.  Conical  masses  of  scoria  rise  in  several  pla- 
ces above  the  basaltic  columns ;  the  Bard  near  Allegre,  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  of  these  masses,  reaches  to  the 
height  of  3737  feet ;  it  is  said  that  the  marks  of  a  lake  long 
since  dried,  are  still  apparent  on  its  truncated  summit.  The 
site  which  the  lake  of  Bouchet  occupies,  may  bo  considered 

*  A  very  appoisite  remark,  which  has  beeu  already  made  by  different  writers, 
may  be  here  repeated  ;  it  is  that  the  names  of  the  volcanoes  iu  Vivarais  aod 
Velay  are  not  of  Roman  origin.  Cecsar  observed  that  there  was  a  great  analo- 
gy between  the  dialect  spoken  in  these  countries  and  the  Latin,  as  if  the  larier 
was  derived  from  it.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  resemblance  which  the 
names  mentioned  in  the  text,  bear  to  words  of  the  purest  Latiuity,  Thrlasot 
Thrtaroiij  JnferneU  or  Jnfernes,  may  serve  to  recall  the  Latin  words  Tartarus 
and  Infemus.  Coueron  is  not  unlike  coguere  (to  boil,)  Thnargue  resemble 
7Vm/ni  agger  (the  field  of  thunder). 
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an  extinct  crater ;  it  is  about  ninety  feet  in  depth,  and  nine  book 
hundred  in  diameter.  But  the  niost  singular  volcanic  rocks  <3^"'* 
are  those  of  Corneillet  rising  like  an  enormous  cube  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Puy,  the  rock  of  Polignac  covered  with 
the  rains  of  an  ancient  castle.  Saint  Michel,  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  a  round  tower,  and  Roche  Rouge  at  a  league 
and  a  half  from  Brives,  a  volcanic  pyramid  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  high,  encompassed  with  a  belt  of  red  granite 
seven  feet  in  breadth,  and  mixed  with  granite  blocks  on  the 
surface  from  the  base  to  the  summit,— a  curious  example  of 
the  action  of  subterranean  fire  by  which  the  products  liave 
been  overturned.  If  it  were  certain  that  the  hand  of  man 
had  not  contributed  to  the  regularity  of  a  natural  tempUf  it 
might  merit  particular  notice ;  a  current  of  lava  near  the 
village  of  Gtoodet  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  has  assumed 
the  most  capricious  forms  ;  a  round  tower  is  terminated  by 
a  conical  roof,  and  the  peri-style  of  an  edifice  is  supported 
with  columns  thirty  feet  in  breadth  and  ahupdred  and  eighty 
in  height. 

Diflferent  mineral  substances  are  found  in  the  primitive  Mineral 
and  secondary  lands ;  granite,  serpentine  and  marble  ai*o  P^°^'"^^** 
rendered  useful,  excellent  mill-stones  arc  extracted  from  the 
beds  of  sandstone  near  Marsanges,  Navogne  and  Retournac  ; 
the  best  coals  ai*e  worked  at  Frugeres,  but  the  department 
possesses  enough  of  other  sorts  to  furnish  an  annual  supply 
of  11000  chaldrons  for  a  period  of  600  years.  Sulphureted 
antimony  is  found  in  strata  or  in  veins  in  the  district  of 
Brioude,'and  several  places  abound  apparently  in  sulphuret- 
ed lead.*  One  or  two  remarks  on  the  principal  towns  may 
enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
a  department  from  which  more  than  three  thousand  indivi- 
duals migrate  every  year,  and  find  employment  as  trades- 
people or  workmen  in  the  different  French  towns. 

Pny,  the  ancient  capital  of  Velay,  is  finely  situated  in  a  puy. 
picturesque  valley,  watered  by  the  Loire  and  by  two  small 
rivers,  the  Borne  and  Dolsison  ;  it  stands  at  tlie  base  of 
Mount  Anis,  which  stretches  to  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Cor- 

*  See  the  Descriptioo  Statistique  du  Department  de  la  Hautc-Loirci  by  M. 
Derib'ier  de  Cbeisac,  and  the  Description  Geognostique  des  Environs  du  Puy-en- 
Velay,  by  Bertrand  Rous. 
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BOOB  neille.  The  streets  are  so  steep  that  the  noise  of  carriages 
^*^^  or  wagons  is  never  beard  ;  the  lava  with  which  they  are 
'"'""*'"*  paved,  and  with  which  the  homes  are  built,  gives  it  a 
gloomy  and  dismal  appearance.  There  is  no  town  in 
France  where  religious  ceremonies  are  more  strictly  ob- 
served, or  whet*e  more  time  is  lost  in  nntieccssary  and  tire- 
some forms.  Saint  Michel,  an  eminence  in  the  lower  part 
of  Puy,  is  commanded  by  a  church  to  which  the  people  as- 
cend by  a  stair  of  260  steps  cot  in  the  solid  rock.  The  ca- 
Ihedral  stands  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  a 
lofty  perron  of  118  steps  leads  to  it.  The  situation  of 
the  building,  its  architecture  and  the  height  of  the  pyra- 
midical  steeple,  render  it  one  of  the  most  majestic  Gothic 
monuments  in  Eurape.  The  front  is  adorned  with  a  sort 
of  mosaic,  and  the  interior  appears  like  a  large  chapel,  in 
w^hich  the  arches  are  formed  by  a  junction  of  several  cupo- 
Image  of  ias.  The  most  valuable  relic  is  a  miraculous  image  of  the 
the  Virgin,  y||^i,|^ — n  gmall  cedar  wood  statue,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, carved  by  the  Christians  of  Mount  Lebanon^  and 
brought  to  France  in  the  eighth  century,  bnt  more  probably 
a  figure  of  Isis,  which  the  pious  crusaders  mistook  for  the 
mother  of  Christ;  at  all  events,  it  is  begirt  with  fillets 
after  the  manner  of  Egyptian  statues.  But  as  it  has  been 
long  an  object  of  veneration,  it  may  be  considered  a  Chris- 
tian relic  ;  several  popes  and  eight  or  ten  kings  of  France 
have  prostrated  tliemselves  before  it.  The  tomb  of  Du« 
guesclin,  wiiich  adorns  the  church  of  the  ancient  Domini- 
cans, the  theatre,  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  temple  of 
Diana,  and  the  museum  of  natural  history  ai*e  not  unwor- 
thy of  notice.  Cardinal  Polignac,  the  author  of  the  Anti- 
Lucretius,  and  Julien  the  sculptor  were  born  in  the  town; 
now  the  capital  of  a  department,  it  exports  several  manu- 
factures, particularly  different  sorts  of  lace,  and  it  has  for 
more  than  a  century  furnished  horse-bells  ta  the  wagoners 
and  muleteers  in  the  south  of  France.  The  neighbouring 
village  of  Espailly  is  known  to  mineralogists  from  a  stream, 
in  which  sapphires,  garnets  and  hyacinths  are  found. 
Among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  at  Polignac,  raised 
on  the  site  of  a  temple,  consecrated  to  the  Celtic  Apollo, 
may  be  seen  tlic  head  of  the  god,  carved  on  a  disc  of  white 
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loarblef  flerving  as  m  cover  to  the  aperture  ot  the  cave  froai 
whicb  the  Grallic  divinity  used  to  deliver  his  prophecies,  oxuu 
Tlie  small  town  of  Crapone  in  the  same  district  carries  on  """"^ 
a  trade  in  cloth  and  lace.  Tssengeaoz  lias  its  lead  Hnnes, 
it  is  besides  the  seat  of  an  agricnltural  society.  Brioode, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Allier,  is  sitnated  in  a  frait- 
fsl  district. 

A  chain  extends  from  east  to  west^  and  the  highest  part  i>«i«rt» 
of  it,  or  the  Losere  gives  its  name  to  a  department    The  h^n. 
Qoontains  of  Margwide  cross  it  from  south*«ast  to  north- 
west, and  the  heights  6f  Aalurfic  are  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal branches.    Three  rivers,  the  Allier,  the  Lot  and  the 
Tarn  rise  in  the  same  country ;  they  are  embeUished  with 
waterfalls,  mgged  rocks  and  wild  scenery  that  attest  the 
desolation  occasioned  by  subterraiiean  ftres.    The  Pas  de  P>i«  de 
Sooci  OB  tiie  Tarn,  is  formed  by  two  hills  almost  touching 


each  other  at  their  summits ;  it  might  seem  as  if  they 
for  the  hand  of  man  to  unite  them,  and  thus  erect  a  bridge 
1800  feet  In  height ;  in  one  place  the  waters  are  ingulphed 
between  two  immense  rocks,  the  Aiguille  and  Roc*- 
Soarde^  repelled  from  these  barriers,  they  resume  their 
course^  and  make  the  air  re-echo  with^tbeir  noise.  The 
ibondance  of  water  renders  the  department  humid,  and  the 
mountains  lengthen  the  duration  of  winter.  Spring  and 
summer  are  generally  rainy  seasons ;  storms  are  not  un- 
common in  summer,  and  the  heat  is  rarely  oppressive.  The 
soil  does  not  prodtice  enough  of  corn  or  wine  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants.  The  wealth  of  the  country 
consists  in  mines,  which  yield  silver,  antimony  and  lead. 
Cattle  and  woollen  stufb  form  the  two  principal  iNranches 
of  commerce. 

Mende,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  de-  Mende. 
partment,  the  valley  on  which  it  stands,  is  intersected  by  a 
great  many  streams,  that  water  the  villas  and  country  seats 
in  the  vicinity.  The  town  is  encompassed  with  ramparts, 
the  streets  are  crooked,  but  adorned  with  several  fountains ; 
the  cathedral  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its  steeples. 
The  serge  manufactured  at  Mende  is  exported  into  the 
north  and  sooth   of  Europe.    Pope  Urban  the  Fifth  was 
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born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town^  which,  it  has  been 
affirmed,  was  the  ^uderitum  of  the  Romans.    Chateauneaf 
"  de  Randon,  a  burgh  on  the  heights  towards  the  north-east 
of  Mende,  contains  hardly  QfSOO  inhabitants,  it  was  formerly 
a  strong  place  and  a  town  of  some  celebrity  from  the  siege 
which  the  English  maintained  against  Duguesclin.    The 
Freqphman  died  beneath  its  walls,  and  the  English  gene- 
ral, who  promised  to  surrender  if  he  did  not  receive  assist- 
ance within  a  certain  time,  laid  his  sword  and  the  keys,  of 
the  town  on  the  coffin  of  his  adversary.    The  same  year 
in  which  that  event  took   place,  an  act  of  heroism  was 
achieved  near  the  village  of  Luc  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  department,  by  the  ancestors  of  some   Frenchmen 
now  alive.    The  English  had  invaded  Gevaudan  and  Yi- 
varais  with  a  considerable  force;  murder  and  desolation 
indicated  their  march,  until  it  was  suddenly  impeded  at  the 
fort  of  LuCy  which  commands  the  road  into  Upper  Aa- 
vergne.    Two  thousand  men  attempted  to  besiege  it,  but 
three  brave  knights,  to  whom  the  fief  belonged  in  commoni 
defended  themselves  so  valiantly  that  they  at  last  repelled 
the  enemy.*    The  English,  however,  were   ashamed  of 
their  defeat,  theyi  returned,  and  the  three  knights  might 
have  perished,  had  they  not  been  unexpectedly  assisted  by 
ten  of  the  most  intrepid  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood, 
by  their  means  they  gained  a  decisive  victory.f     The  castle 
of  Luc  is  still  remarkable  for  its  antiquity ;  according  to 
ancient  chroniclers   and  rural  traditions,  it  was  founded 
before  the  country   was  conquered  by  the  Romans.    Lan- 
gogne,   a  small   place  of  S500   souls,  possesses  different 
cloth  manufactories.     The  village  of  Bagnol-les-Bains  is 
much  frequented  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters.    Mar- 
vejols,  destroyed  by  the  duke  of  Joyeuse,  and  rebuilt  by 
Henry  the  Fourth,  is  a  neat  town  with  broad  and  straight 
streets.  Florae  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  left  of  the  Tarnon, 
surrounded  with  meadows  and  fruitful  fields,  derives  little 
advantage  from  its  situation. 

•  The  three  knights  were  M.  M.   de  Polignac,   Bourbal  de  Choisinct,  and 
d^Agrain  des  Ubas. 

t  Theie  men  were  Malet  de  Borne,  d'Apcter,  MoraogesjMalmont  de  Soulagc, 
Modine,  Durour,  Balazuc,  Vernon  de  Joyeuse,  Longueville  and  Regletton. 
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Three  streams  rise  on  the  eastern  sides  of  the  Cevennes  ;  book 
the  Oardons  of  Anduse,  Mialet  and  Alais,  so  named  from  ^^^^h- 
the  principal  places  they  water*    Their  junction  forms  the  "7  ' 

Gard,  also  called  the  Garden;  in  some  places  it  loses  itself  mentofths 
in  ^avel  pits,  in   others,   destroctive  inundations  make  ^^'^* 
the  labourer  pay  very  dear  for  the  pieces  of  gold  it  brings 
along  with  it     Alais,   watered   by  one  of  the  branches  ^^^*'* 
already  mentioned,  is  considered  a  very  ancient  town ;  it 
suffered  much  during  the  dragonnade*  in  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  but  these  injuries  have  been  repaired ;  it 
is  well  built,  has  several  manufactories,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  raw  and  dressed  silks.    The  impe* 
toous  streams  of  the  Oard  near  the  burgh  of  Remoulin, 
resound  in  a  narrow  pass,  traversed  by  a  majestic  Roman 
aqueduct,  which  conducted  the  waters  from   the   fountain 
of  Jh^re  to  the  mock  sea-fights  in  the  ancient  Mmausus. 
Formed  by  three  rows  of  arcades,  it  extends  to  the  distance 
of  600  fee^  and  rises  to  the  height  of  160.    The  same  mo- 
nument is  in  excellent  preservation,  it  is  difficult  to  observe 
it  without  admiring  the  ancient  Romans,  who  wiser  than 
the  modems,  employed  their  soldiers  during  peace  in  use- 
ful labours.    Uzes  or  the  ancient    Ucetia,  is  surrounded  Uzes. 
with  high  hills;  it  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  diocess,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  embracing  the 
reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century.     At  present  it  is  a 
place  of  some  trade,  the  manufactures  consist  of  hosiery, 
silks,  pasteboard  and  paper.    It  was  the  native  town  of  the 
learned  Abauzit.     Bagnols  lies  in  a  fruitful  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ccze ;  it  may  be  considered  on  the  whole  an  ill- 
built  town,although  a  square  encompassed  with  arcades  forms 
an  exception;  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Rivarol.     A  citadel  PontSt 
built  by  Lewis  the  thirteenth  may  still  be  seen  at  Pont-Saint-  ^'^*"^' 
Esprit ;  which  is  also  remarkable  for  a  fine  bridge,  almost 
half  a  mile  in  length,  begun  by  St.  Lewis,  and  finished  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair.     It  may  be  observed  that  the 
same  bridge  rises  at  the  place  where  the  course   of  the 
Rhone  is  so  rapid,  that  a  spectator  in  a  boat  below  it,  has 

*  The  object  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  to  compel  the  protestants  to  change 
(heir  religion,  to  dragoon  them  into  Catholicism ;  the  expedition  therefore  still 
retains  the  name  of  dragonnade. 
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BOOK     hardly  time  to  obsenre  the  arches,  which  seem  to  recede 
^tu%,    fiimi  i\^Q  view.    Roquemaure  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

"""^"^  river»  although  smallf  is  an  industrious  town ;  the  inhabi- 
tants possess  silk  manufactories^  brandy  distilleries  and  hy- 
draulic saws ;  they  make  20»000  casks  every  year  for  the 
produce  of  the  vineyards  in  the  vicinity. 

Nimes.  Nioies  in  a  fruitful  vale*  encompassed  with  hills,  is  impor- 

tant as  the  capital  of  a  prefecture,  the  seat  of  a  diocess  and 
a  court  of  justice.  Learned  societies  and  numerous  schools 
have  been  established  in  the  town.  The  few  streets  that 
are  straight  or  well  built,  are  confined  to  the  suburbs.  Si- 
tuated in  a  narrow  enclosure,  the  air  is  only  pure  on  the 
ramparts  and  glacis;  these  fine  public  walks  are  shaded 
with  trees ;  the  court  of  justice,  a  very  elegant  building,  is 
the  greatest  ornament  of  the  one,  the  other  is  embellished 
with  modern  houses,  tlie  hospital  and  the  theatre.  The 
cathedral  contains  the  tombs  of  the  cardinal  de  Bernis  and 
tlie  celebrated  Flechier.  But  these  edifices,  creditable  to 
any  modern  town,  shrink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  monuments  of  the  Romans.  The  Square 
House,  a  rectangular  building,  as  high  as  it  is  broad,  stands 
near  the  theatre ;  the  front  is  equal  to  thirty-six  feet,  and 
the  length  to  seventy.  It  was  an  ancient  temple  with  Cor- 
inthian pillars,  built  by  Adrian,  and  since  repaired  by  two 
king^  of  France, — Lewis  the  Fourteenth  and  Lewis  the 
Eighteenth."!^  The  amphitheatre  lately  encumbered  witli 
rubbish,  forms  an  elliptical  enclosure  of  1080  feet;  it  is 
surrounded  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  arcades,  divided 
into  two  rows,  the  one  above  the  other.  It  holds  about 
17,000  persons;  bull-fights  sometimes  take  place  in  the 
arena.  A  triumphal  arch,  called  the  gate  of  Cesar,  is  the 
ancient  monument  that  was  last  discovered  ;|  the  northern 
gate  is  also  of  Roman  construction.  Many  sculptures, 
basso  relievos  and  ancient  tombs  are  seen  in  the  town. 
The  Tour  Magne,  a  seven-sided  pyramid,  rises  beyond  the 
walls ;  the  base  is  about  245  feet  in  circumference.  The 
Roman  baths  and  the  fountain  of  Diana  retain  their  names 
to  verify  tlieir  antiquity,     l^he  temple  consecrated  to  the 

*  In  the  year  1689  and  in  1830. 

t  It  was  first  observed  in  the  year  1791. 
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same  dtvifiityt  consists  of  several  cliapters,  cornices  and  book 
inscriptions.  The  foundation  of  the  town  is  attributed  ^^^i^* 
to  the  Phoceans  of  Ionia.  From  the  time  it  bore  the  name 
ot^emausu9  to  the  present  dajr,  Nimes  has  produced  many 
distinguished  men  ;  among  others^  the  emperor  Antonine* 
Domittus  Afer,  the  master  of  Quintillian,  John  Nicotf  who 
first  introduced  tobacco  into  France,  fiourguet  the  na- 
turalist, Samuel  Petit,  the  erudite  Seguier,  Saurlni  Til- 
lars,  Jolin  Fabre  the  protestant,  whose  father  was  con- 
demned to  the  galleys  on  account  of  his  religion,  lastly^ 
the  learned  but  unfortunate  Rabaud-Saint-Etienne.  Nlmea 
contains  at  present  several  manufactories,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  the  products  of  the  department.  The 
medicinal  plants  and  others  nsed  in  dying,  collected  by 
the  peasants,  form  a  lucrative  branch  of  exportation ;  they 
may  be  seen  in  the  markets  of  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh  and 
Lubeck. 

Beancaire,  probably  .the  ancient  Ugemumf  is  situated  at  Beaucaire. 
the  distance  of  five  leagues  1o  tlie  east  of  Nimes,  ^n  tlie 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  which  separates  it  from  Tarascon.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  a  well-built 
town.  Tbe  commercial  importance  of  Beaucaire  depends 
principally  on  a  fair,  which  lasts  from  the  22d  to  the  £8t1i 
of  July  at  midnight ;  during  these  six  days,  there  is  as 
much  activity  and  confusion  as  at  Leipsig  when  merchants 
repair  to  it  from  every  part  of  the  world.  As  the  season  cf 
the  fair  approaches,  fhc  Rhone  is  covered  with  boats  con- 
veying tbe  manufactures  of  Lyons,  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land ;  at  the  same  period,  vessels  arrive  at  Touloji  or  Mar- 
seilles, laden  with  the  merchandize  of  Italy,  Spain  and  the 
Levant.  A  hundred  thousand  merchants  repair  from  diffe- 
rent points  in  Europe  or  the  east  to  the  fair;  they  arc 
crowded  in  a  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  houses 
can  contain  only  a  small  pai't  Qf  the  extra  population,  bi|t 
the  extensive  meadows  on  the  bariks  of  tbe  Rhone  «re.cav.« 
ered  with  tents. 

Aigues-Mortes,  a  small  town  of  SOOO  inhabitanits,  situ-  Aituts- 

ated  in  a  marshy  country,  is  no  longer  a  port,  although  St.  ^^^r^*^'- 

Lewis  embarked  there  for  his  unfortunate  expedition  into 

Palestine.    It  derives   its   wealth   from  the  immense  siiU 
vou  vii^  30 
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BOOK      mineH  of  PeccaiSf  an  arid  and  sandy  district  yigan,asmall 

cxLif.     place  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  department^  is  the  ca- 

pital  of  a  siibprefecture ;  it  is  watered  by  the  Arrc,  and  only 

woi'thy  of  notice  as  the  birthplace  of  the  chevalier  d'Assas. 

The  bronze  statue  that  serves  to  periietiiate  the  memory  of 

the  same  person,  was  exhibited  in  the  Louvre  in   18£8»  it 

now  adorns  his  native  town. 

Products  of      The  department  of  Grard  does  not  abound  in  metals  or 

men?**""''  ^'"Prals ;  it  contains,  however,  antimony,  coal  and  lignites, 

which  yields  sulphate  of  iron  and  alum.  The  grain  harvests 

are  insufficient  to  supply  the  consumption,  but  the  vineyards 

yield  three  times  the  quantity  of  wine  that  is  used  in  the 

country.  The  excess,  together  with  raw-  silk,  olive  oil,  wool 

and  other  articles  already  mentioned,  make  up  the  exports 

of  the  department. 

The  department  of  Herault  is  still  poorer  than  the  last  in 
mineral  substances.  The  people  work  coal,  marble,  salt  and 
lignites  which,  under  the  name  of  fossil  ashes,  is  used  as  a 
manure.  It  produces  more  grain  than  it  consumes,  and  the 
great  excess  of  wine,  dried  fruits,  liqueui*s,  perfumes  and 
oil,  form  exports  of  considerable  value.  The  river  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  department,  rises  in  the  Cevennes^  at 
the  base  of  the  Egoual  and  Esperon  ;  it  is  only  navigable 
the  distance  of  three  leagues,  from  tlie  burgh  of  Bessan  to 
its  embouchure.  The  course  of  the  same  river,  fi*om  its  ori- 
gin to  its  junction  with  the  Ergue,  may  guide  us  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  country. 

Gauge,  a  town  on  the  left  bank,  of  four  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, is  surrounded  with  country  houses,  and  commanded  by 
an  ancient  castle.  The  fairy  grotto  {la  Baouma  de  las  Dau- 
maiselas).  in  which  the  sombre  windings  are  covered  with 
magnificent  stalactites,  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood.  At 
Aniane,  a  place  of  less  importance  than  the  last,  may  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  the  first  convent,  built  by  St.  Benedict.  As- 
cending the  Ergue,  and  leaving  on  the  left  Clermont  de  Lo- 
deve  or  ClermontJ'Herault,  peopled  by  six  thousand  inhab- 
itants, who  export  cloth  to  the  Levant,  and  carry  onatrade 
in  leather  and  verdegris,  we  may  arrive  at  Lodeve,  the  an- 
cient Luteroa,  the  metropolis  of  a  subprefecture,  an  ilUbuilt 
town,  encompassed  with  walls^  and  situated  in  a  fruitful 
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valley.    The  inhabitants  are  indaBtrious,  coarse  cloths  are     book 
the  principal  manufacture.  czlii 

A  very  bad  road  through  a  wild  country  leads  from  Lo- 
deve  to  Montpellier.    The  last  town  stands  on  a  hill  from  Mompei- 
which  the  magnificent  view  stretches  to  the  Mediterranean  ^*^'' 
and    the  Pyrenees.     Squares   adorned  with  fountains,  no 
broad  streets,  but  well  built  houses,  a  spacious  glacis,  the 
Peyroo,  a  fine  walk  which  terminates  at  an  aqueduct,  form- 
ed by  two  rows  of  arcades,  placed  above  each  other,  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  the  residence  o(  the  prefect,  and  the  ex- 
change, a  very  elegant  edifice,  render  it  perhaps  one  of  the 
finest  towns  in  the  south  of  France.    The  sciences  are  in- 
structed with  zeal,  and  cultivated  with  success ;  it  possesses 
an  university,  a  library  containing  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts, an  excellent  botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  sev- 
eral scientific  societies,  schools  of  music  and  painting,  an 
anatomical  theatre,  and  a  celebrated   school  of  medicine, 
fiiunded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Arabian  physicians  ex- 
pelled   from    Spain,    but   received  and    protected    by   the 
counts  of   Montpellier.     It  is  indebted  to    M.  Fabre,  the  Celebrated 
worthy  pupil  of  David,  for  a  very  valuable  collection  of  '"*"" 
paintings  both  as  to  their  number  and  selection.  It  has  pro- 
duced many  celebrated  men  in  different  branches  of  know- 
ledge, such  as    Barthez,  Broussonet,  Fizes,  Fouquet  and 
Baumes  in  medicine,  Peyronie  the  founder  of  the  surgical 
school   at  Paris,   Rondelet  the  naturalist,   Carobon,   who 
distinguished  himself  in  troublous  times  by  putting  order 
into  the  finances,  Cambaceres,  whose  talent  has  never  been 
disputed,  and  who  rose  to  the  first  offices  of  the  empire, 
Roucher,  the  author  of  the  Months,  the  celebrated  painter 
Bourdon,  and  Yien  the  master  of  David.     It  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  in  detail  the  antiquities  of  Montpellier, — one  or  Antiquitiei 
two  remarks  may  suflSce.     The  marble  chair  on  which  a  ^^^ 
medical  professor  sits,  is  an  ancient  monument,  that  was 
found  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Nimes.     Although  the  names 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  buildings  are  the  same,  it  might 
have  been  as  well   that  the  chair  had  remained  in  the  an- 
cient ;  but  the  same  remark  is  not  applicable  to  an  old  bronze 
bust  of  Hippocrates,  now  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  celebrat- 
ed school.     The  walk  of  Poyrou  terminates  in  a  six-sided 
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jmvitkm  f  8  fiasin  near  it  is  sopplfed  bj  the  aqaeduet  al- 
ready mentioned^  and  the  water  falls  from  it  in  cascades 
liver  artificial  rocks.  The  botanicaf  garden  at  no  great 
distance  from  tliese  places,,  cannot  be  observed  without  in- 
terest ;  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Franee,  it  was  form- 
ed for  tiie  purpose  of  naturalizing  plants  remarkable  for 
their  rarftj,  beauty  or  ntriity.  It  contains  not  less  than 
eight  thousand  plants^  and  tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  laid 
out,  renders  it  an  agreeable  walk.  The  admirers  of  Young's 
Night  Thoughts  may  repair  to  a  thick  sliade  and  obscure 
vault,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  his  daughter  Narcissa. 
Commerce  and  the  useful  arts  are  cultivated  as  well  as  the 
sciences,  the  manofactures  oTMontpcIlier  consist  in  cottons, 
muslin  and  cloth,  vertletum  and  other  chemical  products. 
The  hospitals  and  other  charitable  houses  are  well  regu- 
lated ;  the  RM)unt  of  piety  cannot  be  too  much  commended, 
such  institutions,  notwithstanding  their  name,  are  in  most 
places  usurious  and  fatal  to  the  poorer  classes,  but  in  one 
town-  at  least,,  their  philanthropic  purpose  has  been  preserv- 
ed^ and  money  is  advanced  on  pledges  to  the  poor  without 

interest. 

Lune^  a  town  of  fi^vo  hundred  inliabitants,  near  the  east- 
ern limits  of  tlie  department,  is-  situated  in  a  country  fa- 
mous for  muscadine  wines.  A  cavern  in  the  neighbour- 
hood has  been  frequently  visited  by  geologists  ;*  in  an  al- 
Ibviai  deposit,  the  fossil  bones  of  different  graminivorous 
anfmafs,  such  as  wild  boars,  stags,  horses,  oxen  and 
others  no  longer  found  in  our  eliminates,  as  hippopotami 
and  camels,  are  mingled  with  the  remains  of  lions,  tigers, 
bears  and  hyenas ;  it  \»  proved  too  by  the  marks  of  teetli 
on  the  bones,  that  the  former  have  been  devoured  by  the 
latter.  The  district  of  Frontignan  is  about  six  leagues  dis- 
tant to  tlie  west  of  Montpellier,  the  wines  rival  those  of 
Lunel.  Cette,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  written  Sette^ 
because  it  stands  upon  Mount  SeiiaSf  a  height  mentioned  by 
Pomponins  Mela,  guards  the  entrance  into  the  canal  of  the 
South.  Built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  between  the 
•ea  and  the  marsh  of  Thau,  that  yields  a  great  quantity  of 


•  8«e  the  Memoijri  by  M.  Marcel  de  Serres. 
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salt,  it  posBeflseff  a  fine  barbour,  accessible  ta  sliips  of  war»     book 
contains  ten  thousand  inhabitants^  and  carries  on  an  exten-     ^^^llii. 
sive  trade*    Invalids  repair  to  it  every  year  on  account  of  ^"— ^  • 
the  sea  and  sanil  baths.    The  vertical  fissures  in  the  heights 
near  it*  are  partly  filled  with  transition  deposits,  cemented 
bj  the  fossil  bones  of  birds,,  quadrupeds  and  reptiles. 

Besiers  rises  on  a  hill  that  coaimands  a  view  of  a  rich  ^eziert. 
valley,  where  llie  sad  foliage  of  the  olive  is  anited  with  the 
verdant  leaves  of  the  nxulberry,  where  gardens,  orchards^ 
vineyards  and  country  houses  extend  on  both  banks  of  the 
Orb.  In  a  difierent  direction ,  may  be  seen  the  country  wa- 
tered by  the  canal  of  the  south.  The  town  was  the  birth^ 
place  of  Mairan  the  astronomer  f  it  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity, it  was  tlie  BctietviB  of  tiie  Romans ;  it  has  been  ruined 
by  the  Visigoths,  the  Saracen^  and  CliarletDagne ;  it  reached 
the  height  of  its  splendour  before  it  was  sacked  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Arnauld,  the  abbot  of  Citeaux,  dur- 
ing the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  While  the  monk  was 
about  to  storm  the  town,  his  followers  asked  him  by  what 
signs  tbey  might  know  the  catholics,-— JK!SU  allt  said  the  bigot,. 
Id  God  discover  his  awn.  Agde,  formerly  JigathUf  stands 
near  the  sea  at  the  base  of  a  volcanic  height  f  it  was  found- 
ed by  a  Greek  colony  ;  tiie  harbour  is  advantageously  si« 
toated  for  the  coasting  trade,  it  possesses  a  hundred  and 
twenty  small  vessels,  it  is  peopled  by  eight  tiiousand  inha- 
bitants. Pezenas,  which  Pliny  calls  FisuntB,  rises  on  the 
north-east  of  Beziers,  on  the  banks  of  the  Herault;  the 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  woollen  stuff's  and  in  the  ex- 
cellent wines  for  which  the  district  is  celebrated. 

The  Tarn  waters  on  the  western  sides  of  the  Espinouse  Depart- 
and  Black  mountains,  a  poorer  department  than  the  one  Tani."^^^ 
that  has  been  described.  The  people  employed  them'- 
selves  formerly  in  cultivating  pastel,  but  now  that  the  supe-» 
riority  of  indigo  is  acknowledged,  the  profits  arising  from 
tJie  culture  of  the  plant  are  much  reduced.  The  country 
is  in  many  places  covered  with  forests,  and  the  timber  is 
exported  and  used  in  building;  the  pastures  are  abundant^ 
the  grain  and  wine  harvests  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  tlic  people.     Coal  is  the  only  mineral  substance 
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BOOK     of  any  importance,  and  manufacturing  industry  is  princi- 
cxLii.     pally  confined  to  cotton  and  woollen  staffs* 


^]^  Alby  on  the  banks  of  the  Tarn,  perhaps  the  worst  built 

archiepiscopal  city  in  France,  is  the  native  town  of  the  un- 
fortunate Lapeyrouse  and  the  brave  general  Haupoult  The 
walls  in  the  inside  of  the  cathedral  arc  adorned  with  old 
paintings.  The  building  itself  is  remarkable  for  boldness  and 
elegance.  The  Lice,  a  public  walk,  is  formed  by  a  fine  ter- 
race commanding  a  view  of  an  extensive  and  fruitful  plain. 
AUfigQf  the  Latin  name  of  the  town/ proves  it  to  have  been 
tlie  principal  city  of  the  ^Ihigi  ;  it  was  afterwards  the  capital 
of  Albigeois,  a  province  devastated  in  the  twelfth  centurj 
by  the  fanatical  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  persecuted  at 
a  latter  period,  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
Castres,  founded  in  (147  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp,  may 
be  considered  the  most  important  town  in  the  department 
both  on  account  of  its  manufactures  and  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants. The  residence  of  the  subprefect  is  the  ancient  epis- 
copal palace,  a  very  elegant  edifice  built  after  the  plan  of 
Mansard.  The  Agout  divides  the  town  into  two  parts, 
which  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  two  stone 
bridges.  It  has  produced  several  distinguished  men,  among 
others,  Thoyras  Rapin  the  author  of  a  history  of  England, 
Andrew  Dacier  the  academician,  and  the  learned  Sabatier. 

Trembling  The  Roquetta,  a  place  in  the  vicinity,  so  called  from  the 
decomposed  rocks  which  cover  it,  is  visited  by  strangers  on 
account  of  the  Trembling  Stone  and  the  grotto  of  8t.  Dominkk* 
The  trembling  stone,  a  mass  consisting  of  360  cubic  feet, 
has  been  supposed ^to  weigh  600  hundredweights;  it  resem- 
bles an  egg  flattened  at  one  end,  and  placed  on  its  smaller 
extremity;  it  rests  near  the  edge  of  a  large  rock  on  the  de^ 
clivity  of  a  hill;  any  one  may  easily  make  it  vibrate,  and 
wlien  once  put  in  motion,  the  vibrations  are  repeated  eight 

Grotto  of    or  nine  times.    The  grotto  that  has  been  called  after  the 

St.  Domi-    founder  of  the  Dominicans,  to  whom  it  served  as  a  retreat, 

Hie* 

is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  below  the  trembling 
stone  ;  it  consists  of  subterranean  galleries  about  4200  feet  in 
length,  by  sixty  or  seventy  in  breadth.  The  inner  surface 
of  the  walls  are  formed  by  rounded  rocks,  heaped  above 
each  other  in  many  places  with  so  much  regularity  that  tliey 
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might  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  art,  not  of  na-      book 

tare.*    Alby  and  Castres  are  the  two  most  important  towns     <J*i*"- 

in  the  department,  the  others  are  comparatively  insignifi-  — — 

cant.     Gaillac  rises  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tarn,  at  the 

place  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable ;  the  inhabitants  find 

eotployment  in  building  boats  or  in  making  casks,  and  they 

carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  brandy  and  wines  of 

the  neighbourhood.     The  village  of  Lombers  is  mentioned 

in  history ;  it  was  the  place  where  a  council  assembled  in 

lir6,  whose  decision  was  a  signal  for  the  crusade  against 

the  Albigenses,  and  for  the  murders  committed  in  Langue- 

doc.    The  small  town  of  Lavaux  possesses  cotton  and  silk 

manufactories.     Bruguiere,  the  capital  of  a  district,  contains 

foar  thousand  inhabitants ;  it  is  situated  near  the  Thaure, 

a  small  river  which  loses  itself  in  subterranean  cavities, 

and  leaves  a  part  of  its  bed,  equal  in  length  to  more  than 

eight  hundred  yards,  always  dry.    The  small  town  of  So- 

reze,  peopled  by  2500  souls,  enjoyed  some  celebrity  in  past 

times  on  account  of  a  college. 

The  canal  of  the  South  passes  through  the  department  Depart- 
of  Upper  Garonne,    a  department  bounded  on  the  south  upperGar* 
by  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  watered  by  the  °""«' 
Tarn,  the  Arriege,  the  Garonne  and  not  less  than  fourteen 
streams.     The  soil  is  rich  and  fruitful,  the  forests  supply 
the  inliabltants  with  naval  timber;  abundant  pastures  ac- 
count (ov    the  number  of  the  herds.     From  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  and  the  favourable  exposure  of  many  hills, 
the  vine  has  been  planted  in  a  great  part  of  the  country. 
The  wines  it  is  true,  may  not  be  of  the  best  quality,  but  the 
<iuantity  is  so  great  that  two-thirds  of  it  are  consumed  out  of 
the  department.     The  mineral  products  are  various,  but  not 
very  useful ;  two  salt  springs,  the  mineral  and  thermal  wa* 
ters  of  Encausse,  Bartlie,  aud  Bagneres-de-Luchon    form 
an  exception. 

The  Tarn  which  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  depart- 
ment, leads  to  Yillemar,  the  capital  of  a  district,  a  small, 
ill-built  town  peopled  by  6000  individuals,  and  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Save  and  Garonne.     Grenade^  a  neat 

•  See  the  Encjclopedie  Meihodique,  Tom.  IH. 
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BOOK     and  clean  town,  although  coneisting  of  brick  houses,  was 
cjLhu,     ^jj^  birthplace  of  Cazales. 

Touiouae  Toulouse*  five  leagttcs  above  the  last  place,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Garonne,  was  the  ancient  citjr  of  the  TolsateSf  the 
dominant  tribe  of  the  Tedo$age$f  who  had  no  inconsider- 
able share  in  tlie  distant  expeditions  conducted  by  Bello- 
vesus,  Sigovesus  and  Brennus.  The  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Visigoths  during  several  centuries,  it  became 
afterwards  the  capital  of  the  country  governed  by  the  counts 
of  Toulouse,  and  continued  so  until  Langaedoc  was  united 

Antiquities  iq  France.  The  numerous  monuments  that  adorned  it, 
when  it  was  classed  among  the  most  im|K>rtant  Roman  set- 
tlements, are  now  almost  wholly  destroyed;  none  can  be 
mentioned  except  the  remains  of  a  small  amphitheatre^  and 
a  single  ancient  tomb  in  tlie  cloister  of  the  old  church  of 
the  Augustines.  Some  of  the  edifices  are  admired,  several 
modern  houses  are  not  inelegantly  built;  but  although  a 
large  town,  it  contains  nothing  which  indicates  its  ancient 
splendour.  Brick  buildings  are  too  numerous,  and  the 
squares,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Cyprian,  are  deficient  in 
regularity.  The  broad  quays  give  the  town  an  imposing 
aspect,  the  Garonne  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts,  and  a 
magnificent  bridge  terminating  in  a  triumphal  arch,  was 
raised  after  the  plans  of  Mansard.  It  is  encompassed  with 
walls  flanked  by  two  old  towers;  and  nine  gates  lead  to  dif- 

Cnpitoie.  ferent  parts  of  the  city.  The  townhouse,  called  tho  Capi- 
tole^iB  an  old  building  with  a  fine  modern  front;  the  por- 
traits of  different  persons  born  in  Toulouse  are  placed  in 
the  interior.  We  may  mention  those  of  Cujas  the  lawyer. 
Fermat  the  mathematician,  Campistron  tlie  tragic  poet,  and 
Clemence  Isaure,  who  founded  in  1323  the  college  of 
Gay-Savoir.  The  choir  is  the  only  part  of  the  cathedral, 
which  is  finished;  a  fountain  adorned  with  basso-relievos 
rises  near  it.  Tiie  principal  institutions  in  the  town 
are  an  university,  a  school  of  medicine  and  surgery,  a  bo- 
tanical garden,  a  school  of  artillery,  an  academy  of  the  fine 
arts  with  a  collection  of  paintings,  and  a  royal  cannon 
foundery.  Most  of  the  buildings  were  more  or  less  in- 
jured on  the  sixteenth  of  April  1816,  by  tite  explosion  of  a 
powder  magazine. 
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Tbo  road  to  Garciissone  cresses  a  fruitful  ^Mty^  avi  book 
passes  through  the  small  town  of  Yille  Franchey  tiie  capitfd  'c^ui. 
of  a  districti  Muret  on  a  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  •"-*—— 
Louge  and  Garonne,  is  a  place  of  considerable  industry, 
the  people  are  employed  in  making  porcelain,  or  in  manu- 
facturing coarse  cloth.  It  is  celebrated  in  French  history 
on  account  of  the  siege  which  Simon  de  Montfort  main- 
tained against  the  king  of  Ari*agon»  who  was  killed  in  a 
sally.  The  same  town  was  the  birthplace  of  the  priest 
VigUantius;  he  flourished  ikring  the  fourth  century,  and 
attempted  in  vain  to  reform  the  abuses  that  had  crept  4nto 
the  church.  Saint  Gaudens  on  the  left  bank  ttf  the  riYer,  BaintQftu- 
is  the  laart  for  an  estensivo  trade  with  Spain.  Saint  Ber«  ^°'' 
trand  de  Comroinges  stands  on  the  ruins  of  Lugdunum  Ckn^ 
venorvm,  formerly  an  important  town,  but  hardly  conUan- 
ing  at  present  800  inhabitants,  ihey  export  marble  vases, 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  into  diiferent  parts  of  France.  The 
mausoleum  of  the  holy  bishop  whose  name  it  bears,  serves 
as  an  ornament  to  the  church.  At  the  distance  of  a  league 
beyond  St.  Beat^  which  a  strong  dike  protects  against  the 
inundations  of  the  Garonne,  the  traveller  leaves  the  ral* 
ley  ^watered  by  the  river,  and  enters  another  on  which 
Bagnercs  de  Luekon  is  situated^  at  present  indeed  Bagneres  Bagnerei 
hardly  deserves  the  name  of  41  town,  but  it  may  «o6n  ^  "*  *^ 
do  so,  if  the  population  continue  to  increase  as  it  has  done 
of  late  years.  It  resembles  a  triangle,  and  from  the  three 
angles  extend  as  many  public  walks ;  the  one  is  planted 
with  planes,  the  other  with  sycamores,  and  the  third  with 
lime  trees ;  the  last  or  the  most  mirthem  leads  to  the  haths, 
and  is  consequently  the  most  frequented.  The  public  baths 
may  be  compared  to  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Europe ;  the 
structure  itself  has  the  appearance  of  a  castle.  The  origin 
of  the  watering  place  does  not  appear  to  be  very  ancient* 
although  it  is  certain  that  the  baths  were  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;*  altars  and  votive  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
at  diflerent  periods.  The  vale  of  Luchon  is  broad  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bagneres,  and  laid  out  in  rich  meadows 

*  Tbey  were  £rst  called  ^qiut  Convenarumj  and  afterward*  J3^tUB  Batti^ca- 
no.  Luxoniensa. 
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and  cultivated  fields,  which  yield  often  two  harvests  in  tbe 
same  year ;  numerous  herds  and  flocks  are  reared  in    the 
'  same  part  of  the  country.    Mountain  passes,  fragrant  ^Krith 
aromatic  flowers,  torrents  broken  by  cataracts,  tbe  peak    of 
Maladetta,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  situated  on    tlie 
crest  of  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  give-a  lively  interest  to  the 
excursions  round  Bagueres.    But  the  stranger  is  often  sad- 
dened in  the  midst  of  such  magnificent  scenery  by  the  sight 
of  beings  as  hideous  from  the  disease  of  goitres  with  which 
they  are  affected,  as  from  its  invariable  attendant, — moral 
degradation ;  they  are  the  true  Paria$  of  the  French  Pyre- 
nees, all  the  other  inhabitants,  men,  women  and  children^ 
look  on  them  with  disgust,  and  condemn  them  to  the  lowest 
occupations.    Wealth  and  cleanliness,  the  companions  of 
industry,  tend  happily  by  their  progress  to  diminish  the 
number  of  these  unfortunate  persons. 

Although   the   mountains   are  arid,   that   extend   from 
the  summits  of  the  Pyrenees  to   the  canal  of  the  South, 
although  the  Black  Mountains,  which  rise  on  the  north, 
and   depend'  on  the  chain  of  the   Cevennes,   are   unfmit- 
ful,  the  agricultural  products  in  the  department  of  Aude, 
are  more  than    sufficient  for  the  wants  of   the  people. 
The  principal   river  which  waters   it,   the  canal  which 
crosses  it  from  west  to  east,  and  the  Mediterranean  which 
washes  the  coast,  are  perhaps  the  causes  of  its  commerce,  or 
have  contributed  at  least  to  the  activity  and  industry  of  the 
inhabitants.    The  mines  yield  comparatively  little,  but  the 
iron  works  in  the  department  are  not  without  importance ; 
the  people  are  economical  and  frugal,  consequently  rich ; 
indeed  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  average  quantity  of 
wealth  belonging  to  each  individual,  is  greater  than  in  other 
departments ;  the  country,  however,  might  be  still  much  iat- 
proved. 

Bostomaguif  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  southern 
Oaul,  was  ruined  at  the  time  the  Goths  invaded  France :  i 
at  a  later  period  it  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  same 
people,  and  -as  they  were  Arians,  it  bore  the  name  of  Cos- 
tfum  ^/\)vum  Jirianorunh  which  has  since  been  changed  into 
Castd'Miudary.     Watered  by  the  canal  of   the  South,  a 
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int  basin  enclosed  with  broad  embankments,  and  shaded     book 
with  trees,  serves  as  a  harbour,  and  forms  a  public  walk.     <>x^i^- 
Charitable  institutions  and  places  of  Industry  are  not  want- 
ing  in  the  town,  and  the  historical  recollections  connected  Naudary. 
with  It  are  not  without  interest.    It  is  known  that  the  count 
of  Toulouse   was  obliged  to   demolish   the   fortifications, 
when  he  made  peace  with  Saint  Lewis  in  the  year  12d9* 
The  English  burned  it  in  1355,  it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
about  ten  years  afterwards,  and  it  was  below  the  rampai*ts 
that  marshal  Schomberg  at  the  head  of  the  troops  under 
Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  defeated  the  forces  of  Gaston  d'Or- 
leans,  who  was  decapitated  at  Toulouse.    Among  the  great        ' 
men  to  whom  it  has  given  birth,  we  need  only  mention  the 
learned  and  brave  general  Andreossy.      It  carries  on   at 
present  no  inconsiderable  trade  in  woollen  stuffs ;  the  use 
of  modem  machinery  has  been  introduced  into  the  manu- 
factories.   The  Aude  divides  Carcassone  into  two  parts ;  CarcaMsne 
the  upper  town  is  a  wretched  and  almost  deserted  place 
encompassed  with  walls,  and  built  on  a  rock,  but  the  lo^er 
consists  of  broad  and  straight  streets,  it  possesses  a  fine 
harbour  and  a  canal  adorned  with  public  walks ;  among  the 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  cathedral,  the  exchange,  the 
mansion-house  and  barracks.     It  was  formerly  famous  for 
its  cloths,  it  possesses  still  about  forty  manufactories,  and 
the  cloths  are  mostly  destined  for  the  Levant.     Cesar  men- 
tions the  town,  and  calls  it  Carcaso  ;*  it  was  the  birthplace 
of  Fabre  d'Eglantine.    A  triumphal  arch  may  be  seen  on 
the  banks  of  the  Fresquel  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  erect- 
ed to  Numerian. 

Limonx  on  the  Aude  contains  witliin  its  walls  twenty 
cloth  and  ratteen  manufactories.  The  same  river  waters  the 
^all  town  of  Alet,  peopled  with  1100  souls,  and  visited  by 
strangers  on  account  of  the  thermal  springs.  Narbonne  ce- 
lebrated under  the  name  of  JVbrfro  300  years  before  the  vul- 
S&i*  era,  and  surnamed  JUdrdus  by  the  Roman  consul,  who 
founded  a  colony  there  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards, 
is  situated  on  the  canal  of  Robine,  which  communicates  with 
the  Mediterranean  by  the  Sigean  marsh.    The  Gothic  ca- 

•  De  Bello  Gallieo,  Liber  III. 
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tbedratifl  »  very  ftiie  edifice,  and  the  stranger  nay  obserre 
>»  "thin  its  walJs,  and  within  the  court  of  the  former  arcbi- 
eprscopal  palace,  Reveral  Roman  monuments  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation..  It  i»  the  native  town  of  Varro,  a  poet  and 
a  warrior,  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  Fronton  the 
orator,  and  Montfaucon  the  antiquary.  Tlie  honey  in  the 
district  forms  n  branch  of  expoiiation. 
9epart«^  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  eivcs  its  name  to 

Eastern  a  aeparttnent^  watered  by  tiie  Agly,  the  Tet  and  the  Tech, 
fijjenecf.  which  ffow  (or  thc'  most  part  in  an  eastern  direction.  The 
climate  is  warm,  indeed  the  temperature  of  winter  might 
be  mistaken  for  tlint  of  spring.  A  favourable  exposure  un- 
folds the  vegetation  of  eastern  countries;  pomegranate 
trees  serve  as  hedges,  thc  fields  are  shaded  with  mul- 
berry, olive  and  orange  trees;  juniper  bushes,  thyme  rose- 
mary grow  on  thc  desert  lands  op  on  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains^  and  gentle  breezes  diffuse  their  fragrance.  The 
vines  warmed  by  the  summer's  heat  yield  a  great  quan- 
tity of  grapes,  and  two-fifths  of  the  wine  ore  consumed  out 
of  the  department ;  the  best  sorts  are  raised  on  the  hitis 
of  Collioure,  Salces  and  Rivesaltcs.  But  the  department  is 
not  exempt  from  disadvantages;  dnring  the  summer  season, 
droughts  are  not  unfrcqucnt,  and  the  rivers,  from  the  incli- 
nation of  their  channels,  are  left  dry;  in  the  rainy  season, 
on  the  contrary,  they  inundate  tlieir  banks,  and  deluge  the 
plajns.  It  may  be  also  mentioned  that  the  lands  near  the 
sea,  formed  by  alluvial  defmsits,  are  little  better  than  marsh- 
es, thc  exJialations  that  rise  from  them,  render  several  dis- 
tricts very  unhealtlty,  and  their  effect  miglit  be  still  more 
delcteriuus,  if  the  air  was  not  occasionally  puriiied  by  a 
north-west  wind,  which  the  people  call  TyamontanCf  because 
it  crosses  the  mountains  of  Corbieres,  that  extend  in  the 
department  of  Aude. 
F^rpigoau.  Pcrpignan,  the  seat  of  a  prefecture  and  a  diocess,  rises 
on  the  rigiit  bank  of  the  Tet,  near  the  Basse,  a  small  river. 
It  may  be  about  two  leagues  from  the  sea,  it  stands  at  the 
base  of  a  hill,  and  on  the  site  of  Flavium  Ehtmnif  an  ancient 
municipal  city.  Thc  old  fortifications  and  the  works  con- 
structed according  to  the  principles  of  Yauban  were  almost 
•ntii*ely  rebuilt  in  thc  year  1823.     Thc  view  from  tlic  ram- 
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parte  extend  over  a  raaguificent  plain,  bounded  by  moun-     bmk 
Udnsr  and'  commanded  on  the  weat  by  the  snow  covei:ed     <^<^uj. 
peak  f>f  Ganigou^  in  a  different  direction^  sevei«at  open-  — — 
hi^  in  the  midst  o(  fruitful  hills,  unfold  the  expanse  of  the 
Mediterranean.    An  inexhaustible  spring  flows  at  the  base 
of  a  loftj  citadel.     The  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
barracks  erected  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  they  may  con- 
tain  about  five  thousand  raen,  the  church  of  St.  Joliu,  the 
town-house,  tiie  court  of  justice  and  the  exchange*    Tho- 
coUege,  the  library,  the  museum  of  natural  history,  and  dif- 
ferent seminaries  are  certainly  creditable  to  the  town.    The^ 
royal  shei^p  folds  in   the  neighbourhood   are  perhaps  the 
finest  In  France;  it  may  be  regretted  that  tlie  improve- 
nents  introduced  into  so  imfiortaut  a  branch  of  rural  econo-* 
my,  haye  not  been  imitated  in  oilier  parts  of  tlie  country* 

EIne  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Tech,  stands  on  the  site  or 
tbe  ancient  ITefona,  or  the  still  more  ancient  IlliberiSfVk  place 
of  some  celebrity,  for  Annibal  encamped  under  its  walls.^ 
Ceret,  thinly  peopled  and  encompassed  with  lofty  walls,  Ceret, 
may  tie  mentioned  on  account  of  a  bridge  perhaps  more 
remarkable  for  boldness  than  any  other  in  France  j  it  rises 
to  an  extraordinary  height^  and  consists  of  a  single  arch^ 
in  which  the  abutments  are  built  on  two  rocks ;  the  open- 
ing exceeds  15e  feet.    Fort-Vendre  near  the  frontier,  a  short  f.^'^^r 

Veunrcw 

way  from  Collioui'e,  was  a  small  harbour  about  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  equal  or  rather  inferior  in  point 
of  population  to  Collioure ;  it  owes  its  present  importance 
to  tbe  Marshal  de  Mailly,  who  was  then  governor  of  Rous- 
silon.  He  foresaw  tbe  advantages  it  might  derive  from  its 
position ;  the  harbour  was  rebuilt,  a  basin  was  dug,  which 
may  contain  five  hundred  vessels,  and  at  present  Port- 
Yendrc  is  a  flourishing  and  well-built  town,  in  which  the 
market  {ilace  is  adorned  witli  fountains  and  a  marble 
obelisk  a  hundred  feet  in  height 

It  is  necessary  to  cross  some  ravines  near  the  sources  of  De]»irt- 
the  Tet,  to  arrive  at  the  plains  where  the  Ariege  rises.  The  ™J^g°^  ^^"^ 
department  watered  by  the  last  river,  is  covered  with  moun- 
tains, forests  and  pastures ;  two  distinct  climates  are  per- 
ceptible within  its  limits.     The    southern  part,  from  the 
elevation  of  the  soil,  is  exposed  to  great  cold  and  excessive 
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heat,  while  the  vallies  on  the  north  are  mild  and  temperate. 
Numerous  herds  are  reared  on  the  same  Tallies,  and  the 
soil,  although  ill  adapted  for  the  vine,  is  very  fruitful  in 
corn.  The  number  of  iron  worlcs,  and  the  quality  of  the 
steel  made  in  the  department,  prove  that  the  industrious 
inhabitants  have  availed  themselves  of  the  mineral  riches 
in  their  country. 

The  small  town  of  Foix  rises  in  the  valley  watered  by 
the    Ariege,  near  an  ancient  castle   surmounted  by  three 
Gothic  towers.    The  counts  that  bore  the  name  of  the  town, 
appear  in  the  brightest  pages  of  French  history,  but  the 
monuments  of  these  times  are  passing  away.    The  streets 
are  narrow,  the  ancient  castle  is  wholly  deserted  and  fall- 
ing into  ruins;  trade  and  industry   correspond    with  the 
insignificance  of  the  population.    Tarascon  stands  in  a  very 
picturesque  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ariege  and  a 
torrent  which  descends  from  the  valley  of  Vtc-d^Essos*    Ax 
is  famous  for   fifty-three  mineral  and  .thermal  springs  of 
which  the  temperature  varies  from  72*  to   167*  of  Fahren- 
heit.   Pamiers  in  the  north  of  the  department  is  surround- 
ed with  canals  fed  by  the  Ariege,  they  serve  to  move  many 
machines ;  the  streets  are  straight  and  broad^  the  houses 
are  well  built.     Foix  retains  its  ancient  title,  but  Pamiers 
surpasses  it  in  every  respect;  it  has  lately  been  raised  into 
the  seat  of  a  diocess.     The  Puy  du  Till  stands  at  no  great 
distance  from  Mirepoix,  a  small  and  neat  town;  the  moun- 
tain is  remarkable  for  the   cavities  contained  in  it,  from 
which  fresh  and  sometimes  very  violent  currents  of  air  escape 
in  every  season  of  the  year ;  the  people  call  the  phenomenon, 
the  Vent  du  Pas, 

Saint  Oirons  is  the  only  other  town  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  department,  it  stands  on  the  Salat,  a  small  but  rapid 
river,  which  sets  in  motion  paper  mills  and  different  manu- 
factories. Saint  Lizier  in  the  vicinity,  formerly  the  seat  of 
a  diocess,  claims  vainly  the  rank  of  a  town,  it  does  not  con- 
tain 1200  inhabitants,  and,  as  if  to  afford  an  example  of  the 
vicissitudes  in  this  lower  world,  the  episcopal  palace  has 
been  changed  into  an  asylum  for  mendicants. 
The  ancient  country  of  Bigorre  forms  almost  all  the  de- 


High  Pyrt*  portmont,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  highest  part  of 


n«ef. 
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the  Pyrenees.    The  plains  are  confined  to  the  northern      >ook 
districtSy  the  others  are  fornoied  by  thick  forests  and  ver-     ^^^'>- 
dant  Tallies,  mountains  difficult  of  access,  bold  peaks,  sum-  ' 
mits  covered  with  glaciers,  lakes  fed  by  melted  snows.  The 
torrents  or  gaves,  which  fall  in  cataracts  from  the  moun- 
tains, are  the  sources  of  the  Adour,  the  Garonne  and  other 
rivers  which  water  the  department    He  who  travels  from 
the  confines  of  Gers  to  Mount  Perda,  the  Mount  Blanc  of 
the  department,  passes  through  every  climate  in  Europe ; 
he  may  observe  the  vegetation  changing  gradually  from  the 
plantd  of  temperate  countries  to  those  of  hyperborean  re- 
gions.    No  great  quantity  of  corn  is  raised  on  the   most 
fruitful  lands,  but  they  yield  plenty  of  wine.    An  active 
race  of  men  inhabit  the  mountains;  their  manner  of  life 
may  recall  the  customs  of  pastoral  tribes.    The  shepherds 
have   their   winter   and   summer  residence;   they   choose 
the  first  in  the  low,  and  the  other  in  the  high  vallies.     Skil- 
ful in  directing  the  course  of  the  waters,  they  are  thus  en- 
abled to  enrich  the  meadows,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  afford  nourishment  to  their  cattle.     **  The  same  small 
stream,"  says  Ramond,"*  **  waters  contiguous  possessions,  the 
one  above  the  other.    A  few  slates  are  the  simple  sluices 
by  which   the  course  of  the   water  may  be  changed,  and 
made  to  communicate  with  neighbouring  canals,  where,  by 
the  same  means,  they  are  directed  from  meadow  to  meadow, 
until  they  reach  the  lowest  declivities  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  fructify."     While  the  different  members  of  the 
family  are  engaged  in  cultivating  the  ground,  one  man  con- 
ducts the  flocks  to  the  highest  vallies,  where  natural  pas- 
tures await  them ;  if  he  cannot  find  any  cave  or  shelter,  he 
raises  a  rude  cottage  with  stones  and  the  branches  qf  trees; 
in  autumn,  the  sheep  and  cattle  arc  brought  down  to  the 
summer  residence,  which  the  family  has  left  for  the  village. 
The  shepherd  passes  the  winter  In  solitude,  and  his  flocks 
consume  the  food  that  has  been  prepared  for  tlieni.    He 
braves  the  rigours  of  the  season, — snows,  hurricanes  and  the 
overwhelming  avalanche.     His  food  consists  principally  of 
milk,  but  the  cows  are  much  inferior  both  in  form  and  in 
size  to  those  on  the  Alps. 

*  Voyages  et  observationi  faites  dant  lei  Pyrenees. 
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We  shall  commence  with  tlie  towns  in  the  noKhern  part 
of  the  country ;  Vic  en  BigorrCf  a  small  town  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lechex,  is  peopled  by  3500  inhabitants;  it 
carries  on  a  trade  in  brandy  and  leatbei*.  Rabastens  near 
the  banks  of  a  canal  is  the  small  town  whoso  inhabitants 
were  massacred  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex  by  tho 
troops  of  Charles  the  Ninths  after  the  battle  of  Montcon- 
tour. 

Tarbes  is  situated  above  these  places,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Adour;  the  streets  are  regular,  the  houses  are  built  of 
brick  and  marble.  A  cloudless  sky,  fresh  and  limpid 
streams-  contribute  to  the  salubrity  for  which  it  is  famed. 
It  is  the  chief  town  and  the  mart  of  all  the  commerce  in  the 
department ;  many  Spaniards  repair  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  cattle.  The  prefect  resides  in  the  ancient 
bishop's  palace;  the  cathedral  rises  on  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Bigorra;  Maubourguet,  a  public  walk  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  adorned  with  trees,  and  encircled  with 
coflTee-houses  or  places  of  amusement,  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  Prado  beyond  the  walls.  Tarbes  stands  probably 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  TarbeUu 

Bagncres  de  Bigorre  is  situated  at  five  leagues  to  the 
south,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river;  it  is  the  capital 
of  a  district,  which  many  strar)gcr8  visit  every  year  on 
account  of  the  mineral  waters.  It  stands  on  the  base  of  a 
hill  covered  with  trees;  walks  extend  from  it  along  the  fine 
valley  of  Campan  and  the  banks  of  the  Adour.  Campan, 
a  flourishing  burgh,  may  contain  about  4,500  inhabitants, 
it  is  a  place  of  trade,  the  manufactures  are  paper  and  wool- 
len stuffs.  Extensive  marble  quarries  and  a  grotto  four 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  adorned  with  beautiful  stalactites, 
are  situated  in  the  vicinity.  Argcles,  the  chief  town  of  a 
district,  is  only  remarkable  for  its  romantic  position  in  a 
valley  watered  by  the  Gave  d'Azum^  which  unites  with  the 
Oave  de  Pau.  On  the  banks  of  the  last  river,  and  at  the 
distance  of  five  leagues  below  Argeles,  Lourdes  rises  on  a 
rock,  commanded  by  a  fortress,  which  was  ceded  to  the  En- 
glish by  thn  treaty  of  Brctigny,  and  afterwards  changed  in- 
to a  state  prison. 

CauteretSf  not  far  from  the  summits  of  tho  Pyrenees,  is 
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situated  near  roaring  cataracts  and  foaming  streamfl  ^  it  is     book 
mentioned  in  history  as'  the  residence  of  Mai*garet  of  Va-    ^^"*- 
lois,  its  celebrity  depends  chiefly  at  present  on  the  minerid  ■ 
waters.     The  village  of  Saint  Sauveur  is  visited  on  account 
of  the  sulphnreous   springs   in  the  neighbourhood.      The 
church  in  the  small  town  of  Luz,  was  originally  a  convent 
of  the  templars.    The  thermal  springs  of  Bareges,  to  which 
more  than  600  strangers  repair,  vary  in  temperature  from 
106^  to  122°  of  Fahrenheit.   The  village  is  formed  by  a  sin- 
gle street,  consisting  of  eighty  houses,  a  chapel,  an  hospital 
built  by  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  for  disabled  soldiers,  and  last- 
ly, by  large  baths.     Although  a  pleasant  summer  residence, 
it  id  hardljr  habitable  in  winter,  most  of  the  inhabitants  then 
repair  to  Luz,  where  they  remain  until  the  beginning  of 
spring.    The  famous  cataract  of  Gavarnie,  more  remarka- 
ble than  any  other  in  Europe,  may  be  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, it  falls  from  the  height  of  1270  feet 

Part  of  Navarre  and  the  ancient  principality  of  Beam  Depart- 
aro  included  in  the  department  of   the  Lower  Pyrenees,  low«^*^* 
the  only  remains  of  the  kingdom,  which  Rome  took  from  Pyreosei. 
the  grandfather  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  granted  to  Fer- 
dinand king  of  Arragon.     A  new  title,  that  of  king  of  Na- 
varre, was  assumed  by  the  French  sovereigns,  when  a  de- 
scendant  of  the  house   of   Beam  mounted  the  throne  of 
France.     The  territories  of  Soule  and  Labourd  are  situat- 
ed in  the  same  department.    The  Pyrenees  do  not  occupy 
one  half  of  the  country,  they  have  not  the  appearance  of 
lofiy  mountains  covered  with  eternal  glaciers,  but  of  heights 
crowned  with  forests,  of  fruitful  and  well  peopled  valleys. 
Hills  planted  with  vineyards  extend  at  their  base,  plains 
rich  in  corn  line  both  the  banks  of  the  Gave  dePau,  and  the 
sandy  lands  on  the  north,  still  susceptible  of  much  improve- 
ment, add  to  the  varied  products  of  the  department.    The 
Bidassoa  bounds  it  on  tlie  west,  and  determines  tiie  line 
which  separates  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain.     On 
the  same  river  is  situated  the  isle  of  Faisans  or  Conference, 
so  called  from  the  interview  between  Mazarrn  and  Lewis  de 
Haro,  an  interview  that  brouglit  about  the  treaty  by  which 
Artois  and  Roussillon  were  ceded  to  France.     Although  the 
coasts  watered  by  the  Gulf  of  Gascony  are  not  extensive 
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cxLii.     the  commerce  of  the  department ;  the  inhabitants  are  not 

solely  occupied  with  agricultural  labours,  many  of  them  are 

employed  in  different  manufactories,  and  in  working  iron 
mines. 

Pi*"-  When  the  Arabs,  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  ex- 

tended their  devastations  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  a  prince  of 
Beam  marked  with  three  stakes,  the  site  of  a  castle,  which 
was  afterwards  raised  to  impede  their  progress.     The  same 
edifice,  built  in  the  ninth  century,  was  at  one  time  a  palace 
and  a  fortress.    The  |>eople  of  Beam  called  it  Paau,  which 
signifies  a  stake,  and  from  the  protection  it  afforded,  lioases 
were  grouped  round  it  in  the  tenth  century  ;  a  town  was 
thus  formed,  which  increased  and  prospered  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  good  and  enlightened  princes.     Such  was  the 
origin  of  Pau,  a  city  built  with  some  sort  of  elegance,  near 
tlie  extremity  of  the  heights  that  command  the  fruitful  val- 
ley watered  by  the  Gave,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
ancient  capital  of  Beam.     A  lofty  bridge  rises  with  the 
majesty  of  an  aqueduct ;  it  as  well  as  the  castle,  a  court  of 
justice,  and  a  public  walk  adorned  with  a  fine  fountain,  are 
the  principal  ornaments  in  the  town.  Pauis renowned  as  the 
birthplace  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  it  has  produced  Gaston 
de  Foix,  the  celebrated  duke  of  Nemours,  Joan  d'Albret, 
who,  as  queen  of  a  petty  state,  acted  an  important  part  in 
French  history,  the  viscount  d'Orthes,  who  in  Bayonne  and 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  spared  the  victims  devoted  by 
_    Charles  the  Ninth ;  it  was  also  the  natiVe  town  of  Peter 
Marca,  the  most  learned  prelate  in  the  Galilean  church,  of 
Pardies  the  astronomer,  and  lastly,  of  the  general,  who  ac- 
cepted the  Swedish  throne,  and  renounced  his  country.    It 
may  be  repeated  that  Henry  the  Fourth  was  born  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Pau,  which,  during  the  revolution,  was  changed  into 
a  barrack,  and  after  the  restoration,  into  a  royal  palace.    A 
large  tortoise-shell,  the  cradle  of  the  monarch,  is  preserved 
with  almost  religious  veneration ;  other  relics  of  the  great 
and  good  king  are  kept  with  the  same  care.     But  Pau  has 
more  titles  to  celebrity  than  those  arising  from  historical 
associations,  it  holds  no  mean  place  among  the  industrious 
towns  in  France;    tlie  manufactures  consist  of  cloth,  carpets 
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and  .woollen  stuffs.  Nay»  situated  above  itf  on  the  left  bank  book 
of  the  Ghive,  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  it  was  the  native  town  ^^^"• 
of  Abbadie,  a  famous  protestant  theologian.  — — -^ 

OUron  or  Oloron  on  the  right  banic  of  the  Gave  d'Ossau,  oieron. 
carries  on  a  trade  with  Spain  ;  it  sends  among  other  arti- 
cles into  that  country,  a  great  many  boxwood  combs  made 
by  machinery ;  it  exports  timber  for  the  royal  navy,  and  the 
wood  it  receives  from  Spanish  Navarre  into  different  parts 
of  France.    Maoleen  stands  in  a  fruitful  valley,  it  is  the 
smallest  capital  of  a  district  in  the  department.     Orthez, 
another  chief  town  of  a  district,  and  a  place  of  greater  im- 
portance, is  well  built  and  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle.      Joan  d'Albret  granted  it  an  university,  and 
founded  a  school,  in  which  a  trial  was  made  of  what  has 
been  since  called  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  a  sys- 
tem renewed  in  the  present  day,  and  generally  believed  to 
be  of  £nglisli  invention.*    A  destructive  battle  was  fought 
at  the  gates  of  the  town  in  1814;  Marshal  Soult,  at  the 
bead  of  30,000  men,  maintained  the  shock  of  70,000  Eng- 
lish, Spaniards  and  Portuguese  under  the  command  of  the 
Dake  of  Wellington,  who  purchased  a  victory  with  the  loss 
of  10,000  men.    The  salt  springs  near  Salieit  a  small  town 
in  the  same  district,  abound  in  salt  of  a  pure  whiteness,  and 
to  it  has  been  attributed  the  superiority  of  the  hams  cured 
at  Pan  and  Bayonne.     It  was  in  the  last  town  that   the 
bayonet  was  invented  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  formid- 
able weapon  by  which  many  victories  have  been  since  de- 
cided. 

Bayonne  is  the  only  trading  town  in  France,  that  pos-  Bajonne. 
sesses  the  advantage  of  two  rivers,  inio  which  the  sea  as- 
cends. The  Nive  and  the  Adour  divide  it  into  three  near- 
ly equal  parts,  they  are  called  Chreat  BayonnCf  Little  Bayou' 
ne  and  the  svburhs  Saint  Esprit*  The  streets  are  broad  and 
straight,  the  squares  and  market  places  are  adorned  with 
different  edifices;  the  finest  are  the  cathedral  and  the  ex- 
change. As  a  strong  place,  it  may  be  ranked  in  the  first 
class,  it  is  the  seat  of  adiocess,  and  the  capital  of  a  district. 
Great  Bayonne  is  commanded  by  an  old  castle.  Little  Bay- 

*  See  histoire  de  Jcuniie  d\Mbertby  Mile.  VauviUieri. 
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BOOK     onne  by  a  modern  castlerand  the  suburbs  ot  Saint  Esprit  by 
cxLiK     ^  citadeU  the  work  of  Vauban^  wbicb  bas  been  since  enlarg- 

""""""""^  eel  aiid  improved.  The  harbour^  altiiough  difficult  of  access 
for  large  ships,  is  safe  aud  much  frequented  by  sinaH  vessels. 
Many  persons  are  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  in  the 
cod  fisheries.  Bayonne  rivals  Andaye  in  the  liqnear  that 
bears  the  name  of  the  village ;  it  sends  chocolate  into  most 
parts  of  France^  and  wines  of  the  first  quality  are  produced 
in  the  neighbourhood** 

Depart-  The  people  in  the  department  of  Landes  see  the  summits 

LaadM*.  ®^  ^''^  Pyrenees  at  a  distance ;  the  Ailour  and  the  Lay  which 
descend  f^om  ttiese  mountains,  water  lands  fruitful  in  maize 
and  wheat»  and  the  hills  on  Uio  left  are  covered  with  vine- 
yards*  Bui  on*  leaving  the  Adour,  vast  plains  of  sand  fa- 
tigue the*  eye  by  an  uniformity  wluch  is  only  broken  by  fens, 
marslics  or  licaths^  and  at  distant  intervals,  by  meadows 
and  cultivated  fields.  A  long  green  belt  near  the  sea  shore 
is  formed  by  a  forest  of  maritime  pines ;  the  same  part  of 
the  country  is  tliinly  peopled;  Tliese  monotonous  and  dis- 
mal heaths  or  landea^  give  their  name  to  the  department 
The  peasants  live  in  isolated  eottages  ;  the  father  of  the  fa- 
mily emfdoys  himself  in  cultivating  the  ground,  or  in 
•ther  rural  labours,  while  the  young  people  often  travel  ten 
leagues  round  tlie^  country  fi>r  the  purpose  of  making  char- 
coal in  the  forests,  or  of  leading  their  flocks  to  pastures. 
It  might  be  sup|)osed  that  the  people  were  wanderers, 
and  not  unwilling  to  quit  an:  ungrateful  soil;^  certainly 
their  great  sobriety,  their  wants  comparatively  few,  and 
the  velocity  with  which  they  move  along  their  deserts  by 
means  of  long  scatches,  might  afford  them  great  facility ; 
but  the  love  of  country  prevails.  The  iand,  however,  is  not 
wholly  unproductive;  the  peasant  cultivates  hemp,  makes 
sailclotlh  and  deri:%'cs  considerable  profit  from  the  pitch  of 
his  fir  trees.  Tiic  soil  abounds  in  iron  ore,  and  there  are 
^  not  fewer  than  seventeen  places  In  the  department  in  which 
it  may  be  smelted. 

Dax.  Dax  on  the  Adour,  above  its  junction  with  the   Lay, 

may  be  considered  an  important  town,  not  from  its  popu- 
lation, but  as  being  the  capital  of  a  district.  It  is  welt 
built  and  cncompassi'd  by  old  walls  flanked  with  turrets. 
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The  hospital  may  be  mentioneil  for  tli«  excelhnt  tr%y  in     bo^s 
wbicb*  a  )»  managed,  and  on  accouniof  the  attention,  he^w^     caui. 
ed  OB  the  inniaies.    It  possesses  a  collection  of  natdral  Us^  ■ 
torjy  containing  many  fossH  shells  nostfy  collected  in  tho 
DCighbourbood  f  some  species  still  found  near  the  coasl^ 
prove  tliat  tlie  sandy  dowifs  in  thedepaptmentt  were  eoversd 
bj  the  ocean  at  a  later  period  than  the  marine  deposits  round' 
Paris*    The  thermal  springs  are  frequented,  tlieir  mean 
temperature  may  be  about  165°  of  Fahrenheit    Tlie  waters 
are  eoUeeted  in  a  pentagonal  reservoir  nearly  25  feet  in. 
depth,  surrounded  with  porches  and  iron  rails.  The  vapours 
that  rise  from  them  in  the  morning  when  the  air  is  cold^  ferm 
a  dense  fog«  which  covers  sometimes  the  whcrie  town.    The 
Romans  were  not  ignorant  of  the  thermal  springs  in  thtff 
ancient  city  of  the  Tarbelli ;  it  was  styled  JiqiuB  TarbdUcOf. 
it  is  still  not  onfrequently  called  Jiqot  which  is  evidently  de» 
rived  from  the  same  name.    It  passed  from  the  Roman  do* 
mination  to  that  of  the  Goths,  who  were  succeeded  by  the 
Franks,  tlie  latter  were  expelled  by  the  Vascones  or  Gas- 
cons.   The  Arabs  took  it  in  the  year  910;  and  tlie  English 
in  the  twelfth  century ;  it  was  freed  from  a  foreign  yok& 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  by  Charles  tlie  Seventh ;  it 
carries  on  at  present  a  considerable  trade  in  the  products  of 
the  department.    It  was  the  native  town  of  Borda,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  reflecting  circle.    The  small  village  of  Poy  in 
the  vicinity  claims  tiie  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Yin- 
cent  de  Paul,  whom  the  church  adores  as  a  saint,^  and  hu- 
manity reveres  as  a  benefactor. 

Saint  Sever  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  Adour,  at  the  St.  Serer. 
distance  of  ten  leagues  s^ve  Dax.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
William  Sanclie^  duke  of  Gascony,  who,  in  the  year  982, 
founded  there  a  celebrated  abbey  of  Benedictines.  Aire, 
at  the  base  of  a  hill^  is  the  ancient  Vicus  Juliij  which  was 
called  Mures  before  the  reign  of  Augustus,  from  the  Mur, 
the  name  given  by  the  Tarusates  to  the  Adour,  that  flows 
below  the  town.  Tartas  rises  like  an  ampliitheaire  on  the 
<leclivity  of  a  hill,  it  is  watered  by  the  Midouze,  a  feeder  of 
the  Adour;  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  abounds  in 
tortoises,  red  partridges  and  difierent  sorts  of  game.  Last- 
Ijf  Mont  de  Marsan,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
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Bouze  and  Midou^  formerly  a  very  insignificant  towD^  has 
increased  in  population,  since  it  became  the  capital  of 
Landes.  It  bears  the  name  of  the  founder,  Peter  viscount 
de  Marsan,  by  whom  it  was  built  in  the  year  1140.  Al- 
though not  a  manufacturing  town,  its  position  at  the  en- 
trance into  a  vast  plain,  renders  it  the  principal  mart  for 
the  trade  of  the  department. 

The  Leyre,  a  small  river,  which  rises  on  the  north  of 
Mont  de  Marsan,  and  throws  itself  into  the  bay  of  Arca- 
chon,  serves  as  a  boundary  to  the  department  of  the  Gironde. 
The  heaths  or  landes  extend  near  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, from  whicli  they  are  separated  by  the  rich  vineyards 
of  Medoc,  Haut-Brion,  Saint   Emilion  and  Grave;  they 
terminate  on  the  west  in  sandy  downs  that   reach  to  the 
sea-shore ;  the  particles  of  sand  carried  by  the  wind,  co- 
vered formerly  every    year  a  space   seventy-two   feet  in 
breadth  by  fifty  leagues  in  length.    The  steeple  of  a  church 
was  long  seen  near  the  canal  of  Furnes,  the  other  parts  of 
the  building  were  buried  in  the  sand.     Several  bouses  on 
the  coast  of  Medoc,  have  been  destroyed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  the  tops  of  the  highest   trees   are   only   obserr- 
ed  in    an    ancient  forest  near  the  bay  of  Arcachon.     It 
was  the  opinion  of  Bremontier  the  engineer,  that   plants 
well  adapted  for  such  kinds  of  soil,  might   be   raised  on 
these  downs ;  his  advice  was  followed,  and  they  have  since 
become  fruitful.    The  marble   monument,   which   records 
the  memory  of  the  event ,  and  tbe  gratitude  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, is  now  surrounded  by   cultivated  fields.     The  most 
varied  and  picturesque  sites  in  the  country  between  tbe 
Garonne  and  the  Dordogne,  succeed  the  uniformity  of  the 
heaths.    The  soil  between  the  last  river  and  the   Dronne> 
which  forms  the  northern  limit  of  the  department,  consists 
of  calcareous  heights,  covered  with  coppice  or  vineyards, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  fruitful  vallies.     Enriched 
by  agriculture  and  trade,  the  people   are  industrious  and 
enlightened ;  iron  and  other  mineral  substances  are  work- 
ed with  profit;  flocks  of  merinos  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon on  the  estates  of  tlio  wealthy  proprietors,  and  of  late 
years,  the  best  breeds  from  England  have   been  introduced 
into  the  country. 
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The  towns  aitaated  on  the  landes  are  poor  and  thlnljr     book 
peopled ;  such  is  Ba%a8    the    capital    of  a   district.    Al-     ^^^n. 
though  it  possesses  no  other  antiquities  than  medals  and    ^^^^ 
mosaicSf  it  is  known  to  have  been  an  important  place  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Cossiura  Vasatwnf 
because    it  was   situated   in  the  territory  of  the    Vasaies. 
The  diocessy  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  seat,  must  have 
been  very  ancient,  since  one  of  the  bishops    was   present 
at  the  council  of  Agde  In  the  year  506.    The  cathedral 
19  a  fine  Gothic  edifice  of  the   fourteenth  century.     The 
ruins  of  the  church  of  Ozeste,  another  Gothic  building, 
erected  by  pojie  Clement  the  Fifth,  may  be  seen  at  a  short 
distance   from    the   walls.     Langon,    surrounded   by    the  Langon. 
vineyards  of  Grave,  is  better  built;  it  rises  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Garonne,  where  the  tide,  still  perceptible,  favours 
the  trade  of  the  town,  and  the  conveyance  of  wines.     Of 
late  years,  steam  boats  have  sailed  regularly  to  Bordeaux, 
and  the  communication   between  the  two  towns,  has  in 
consequence  been  much  increased. 

Many  islands  are  scattered  in  diiferents  parts  of  the  riv^r,  Bordeaux. 
and  the  banks  are  bounded  by  fruitful  hills*  On  the  right 
bank  are  situated  tiie  old  towers  and  embattled  walls  of 
Cadillac,  as  well  as  the  fine  castle  of  Epernon.  Rions  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  same  bank  of  the  river,  contains 
1500  inhabitants.  Castres,  on  the  left  bank,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Gue-Mort,  is  not  so  important  a  place  as  the 
last,  but  better  built  and  more  agreeably  situated  on  the 
road  from  Toulouse  to  Bordeaux.  The  last  city  rises  ma- 
jestically on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  at  the  place  where 
the  river  forms  a  large  curve,  and  renders  the  harbour 
very  imposing.  The  space  it  encloses  may  contain  a  thou- 
sand ships,  it  describes  an  arc,  of  which  the  two  extremities 
are  more  than  a  league  distant  from  each  other.  Bor- 
deaux may  be  ranked  from  its  commerce  and  importance 
among  the  first  towns  in  the  kingdom.  A  line  of  fine 
buildings  extends  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  city ; 
vessels  of  every  size  and  from  every  nation  repair  to  the 
harbour.  The  mean  breadth  of  the  river  may  be  more 
than  a  mile,  it  flows  with  rapidity,  and  a  magnificent  bridge, 
consisting  of  seventeen  arches,  erected  on   the   narrowest 
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pai*t  of  the  Oaronne,  covers  a  space  equal  to  648  yards  in 
lengtlu    The  difficulties  against  which  tlie  ardiitect  had  to 
contend  in  building  such  a  bridge  hi  such  a  situation,  were 
apparently   insurmountable*      It    was   necessary  to   over- 
come the   obstacles   arising  from  the  sandy  and  moving 
bed  of  the  river,  from  the  depth  of  twenty-*6ve  to  forty  feet, 
from  the^ux  of  the  tide,  which  twice  a^day  raises  the  wa- 
ters the  heiglit  of  four  or  five  yards,  from  the  current  occa« 
-aioned  1>y  the  same  cause,  and  from  its  velocity,  exceeding 
sometimes  three  yards  in  a   second.     Old   Bordeaux   ex* 
tends  on  the  right  of  the  bridge;  the  streets  are  narrow 
.and  crooked,  tlie  squares  and  market  places  are  irregular. 
Tlie  quarter  Chartrons  is  the  most  commercial  part  of  tbo 
town,  but  the  finest  and  best  built  is  the  quarter  of  Cha- 
peau  Roug^    Lewis  the  Fourteenth  destroyed  the  remains 
«of  an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  the  tutelary  gods,  In  or- 
der to  lengthen  the  glacis  of  Chateau  Trompette;  bat  the 
castle  itself  has  been  destroyed  since  the  revfrfutioii,  and 
modem  buildings  not  unworthy  of  so  wealthy  a  city  are 
«ow  raised  on  the  site.    All  that  remains  of  the  old  fortifi- 
cations, flow  useless,  are  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  8t  Croix 
at  the   extremity  of  Chartrons :  the  dockyards  extend  at 
their  base. 

The  old  dungeons  in  the  castle  of  Ha  are  still  entire,  they 
are  used  as  a  prison.  I'ho  Burgundian  gate,  a  fine  tri- 
umphal arch,  rises  on  the  harbour,  opposite  the  bridge ;  it 
was  built  to  commemorate  tlie  birth  of  the  grandson  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  Another  gate  near  the  old  trenches 
of  Saiinieros,  may  be  remarked  on  account  of  the  edifice 
which  rises  above  thein,  it  is  the  ancient  town-house.  The 
Royal  square  is  more  wortliy  of  the  name  from  the  build- 
ings which  adorn  it,  than  from  its  size.  The  place  Dan- 
phintf  more  regular  than  the  last,  is  situated  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  a  much  frequented  walk,  called  the  alleys  of  Tourney ; 
the  otiiers  worthy  of  notice,  are  the  Place  d^Armes,  and 
Saint  Germain.  The  cathedral,  the  largest  church  in  the 
town,  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  the  interior,  imposing  from  its 
size,  is  adorned  with  a  costly  altar.  The  large  theatre,  a 
■circular  building,  surpasses  most  places  of  the  same  kind 
in  elegance  of  architecture,  and  in  the  commodious  arrange- 
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roenl  of  the  boxes.    A  light  and  gracefiil  dome  towers 
above  the  exchange,  the  i*endezvou8  for   merchants   from     o^i* 
every  part  of  the  world.    The  ancient  arcliiopiscopal  pa-  ""— "* 
lace,  an  edifice  remarkable  for  its  regularity*  was  changed 
into    a  royal  palace  at  the  restoration.    Bordeaux,  like 
Parisy  has  a  pompous  cemetery,  where  the  wealthy  acco- 
mulate  marbles  and  inscriptions.;  it  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  in  the  enclosure  of  (he  new  Char- 
treuse,  near  a  handsome  modern*  church  embellished  with 
fresco  paintings.     Within  the  same  rich  city  are  situated 
several  hospitals,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  dtf- 
Fereut  academical  societies,  a  public  library,  consisting  of 
110,000  volumes,  among  others,  a  copy  of  Montaigne^s 
essays   with  marginal  corrections  written  by  the  author; 
it  possesses  besides,  a  botanical  garden,  one  of  the  four  es- 
tablished by  government  for  the  purpose  of  naturalizing 
exotic  plants,  a  collection  of  natural   history,  schools  of 
theology,  medicine,  surgery,  drawing  and   painting,  and 
lastly,  a  museum  of  antiquities,   in  which  are  tombs  and 
basso-relievos  collected  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood.    We 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  tite  site  of  an  ancient  temple, 
now  wholly  destroyed ;  some  arcades  of  an  amplrithetfCre, 
called  the  palace  of   OaUieniiSf  are  tlie  only  remains  that 
serve  to  recall  the  Roman  domination.     It  is  supposed  that 
Bordeaux  was  a  town  before  the  conquest  of  Cesar,  that  its 
ancient  name  comes  from  two  words  of  Celtic  origin,  Bnr 
and   Waif  signifying  a  Gallic  fortress,  and  which  the  Ro- 
mans corrupted  into  Burdigala.    It  is  thus  that  Ausonius 
mentions  it  in  his  verses ;  it  became  the  capital  of  the  se- 
cond Aquitania  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian.     It  was  pil- 
laged by  the  Visigoths  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  ; 
four  hundred  years  afterwards,  it  was  taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens  and   Normans;    it  passed  with  the   whole  of  Aqul- 
taine  into  the  power  of  the  English  in  the  }'car  1152.     It 
was  enlarged  under   Henry  the  Second  and    Edward  the 
Thinl,  but  it  did  not  become  very  flourishing  until  Charles 
the  Seventh  freed  it  from  a  foreign  yoke.     Although  it  may 
be  doubted  that  it  was  the  native  town  of  Ausonius  and 
Sidonlus  Apollinaris,  it  claims  at  least  the  merit  of  having 

given  birth  to  Montesquieu,  to  Berquin,  to  Ducos  and  Gen- 
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BOOK     Sonne,  two  distinguished  members  of  the  conventioD»  lastly 
czLii.     iQ  iii^  celebrated  derendtr  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  whose 
"'"'""  devotedness  was  rewarded  with  the  most  honourable  digni- 
ties. 

Bordeaux  has  its  distilleries,  vinegar,  nitric  acid  and  su- 
gar works ;  it  possesses  paper,  cotton,  silk  and  woollen  ma- 
nufactories :  the  porcelain,  glass,  hats,  carpets  and  stockings 
made  in  the  same  place  are  sold  indifferent  parts  of  France. 
It  equips  every  year  nearly  two  hundred  vessels,  and  of  these 
several  are  sent  to  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries. 

The  small  town  of  Biaye,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Blaviaf  is  situated  below  the  narrow  strip  of  land,  called 
the  Bee  iPJimbeSf  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oironde,  oppo- 
site Medoc.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  ihe  one  rises  on 
the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  and  the  other  on  the  summit,  where 
four  large  bastions  serve  with  fort  Medoc  to  guard  the  en* 
trance  into  the  river.  According  to  tradition,  Caribert, 
who  died  in  the  year  574,  was  buried  within  the  walls  of 
the  town,  and  also  the  brave  Roland,  who  fell  at  Bonce- 
vaux  in  778.  Libourne,  the  capital  of  a  di8trict,.is  situat- 
ed at  the  confluence  of  the  Dordogne  and  the  Dronne;  it 
is  encompassed  with  walls  and  agreeable  walks,  it  was 
founded  by  Edward  the  First,  king  of  England.  La 
La  Rsoir.  Reole,  the  last  town  worthy  of  notice,  rises  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  department,  on  a  hill  which  commands  the 
right  bank  of  the  Garonne.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  two 
worthy  men,  the  two  Fauchers,  twin  brothers,  generals  in 
the  army,  and  united  to  each  other  by  the  most  devote4 
friendship.  Their  patriotism  called  them  both  to  the  field 
of  battle,  they  served  as  private  soldiers,  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  same  engagements,  and  wore  made  generals  at 
the  same  time.  They  disdained  to  render  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, a  pretext  for  the  ambition  of  a  single  man,  as  soon, 
therefore,  as  Bonaparte  assumed  the  title  of  consul,  and 
thereby  announced  his  ambitious  designs,  they  resigned 
their  commissions.  Their  retirement  was  ennobled  with 
the  laurels  of  twenty  campaigns.  But  the  presence 
of  foreign  troops  on  the  French  territory  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  the  continuance  of  hostilities  after  the  departure 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  return  of  the  King,  announced  the 
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dangers  which  threatened  France;  tlie  two  brothers receiv-  book 
ed  from  general  Clause],  the  honourable  office  of  defending  ^^^*'* 
their  native  town,  an  office  which  they  fulfilled  with^  much 
zeal  and  ability  until,  informed  of  the  state  of  events,  they 
laid  down  their  arms.  Their  patriotism  was  imputed  to  them 
as  a  crime;  summoned  before  a  special  commission, — (Oh 
disgrace  to  the  Frencb^bar !)  no  advocate  was  bold  enough 
to  defend  them.  The  two  brothers  were  in  consequence 
doomed  to  death,  they  were  inseparable  dw*ing  life — they 
died  together. 

If  a  traveller  were  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  soil  in  the  Depart- 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  from  the  large  and  fer-  Loi^and 
tile  valleys  that  these  two  rivers  water,  he  might  perhaps  (^&T<>nn<^* 
suppose  it  the  most  fruitful  in  France.  But  the  dismal  Urn'- 
des  that  haiee  been  already  mentioned,  extend  on  the  west, 
and  cover  an  eighth  part  of  the  surface.  The  hills  situated 
on  the  east  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Lot,  particularly 
near  the  banks  of  the  Lot,  are  by  no  means  unfruitful.  On 
the  north,  the  labourer  attempts  to  gain  some  profit  from  a 
ferruginous  argil,  which  covers  some  districts,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  however,  that  the  soil  is  ungrateful.  But  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  the  corn  crops  suffice  amply  for 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Trees  of  different  kinds  are 
loaded  with  fruit,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  best  prunes  in 
France  are  exported  from  the  department.  The  vineyards 
often  cultivated  w^ith  the  plough,  and  suffered  to  grow  with- 
out props,  yield  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  wine  that 
the  inhabitants  consume.  The  most  of  the  wines  are  redj 
thick  and  strong,  they  may  be  kept  a  long  time,  they  are  not 
impaired  by  distant  voyages.  Hemp  grows  to  a  great 
height,  and  judges  consider  it  superior  to  any  in  the  north ; 
tobacco  is  cultivated  on  a  great  scale,  and  it  is  certainly  of 
a  better  quality  than  any  other  sort  in  France.  Iron,  the 
most  abundant  mineral  substance  in  tlie  department,  adds 
considerably  to  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  climate 
is  temperate,  the  sky  is  seldom  clouded,  and  the  air  is  salu- 
brious ;  an  exception,  however,  must  be  made  to  the  coun^ 
try  near  the  marshes,  which  cover  part  of  the  landcs.  Long 
•accessions  of  rains  and  droughts  often  interrupt  the  course 
of  the  seasons ;  sometimes  an  atmospheric  phenomenon^  call- 
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ed  the  brouUCard  In  the  coantry^  changes  the  joyful  days  of 
spritig  into  days  oC  mourning.    If  the  burning,  rays  of  the 
"—"—^^  squ  {^|.^  suddenly  telt  after  tlus  cold^  which  generally  aeconi- 
Itfwitustlio  same  i^benomcnou^  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman 
are  blasted. 
teriDADd^      Maruiande  was  destroyed   by  ilie  Arabs  in  the  dghth 
century :  althougli  many  of  the  buitdings  aro  antiquated, 
it  is  oi>  tbo  whokv  a  w^U  built  town ;  it  is  the  chief  place 
in'  a«  district  of  the  same  name,,  it  rises  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Garonne^  and  caiTies  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Bor- 
Tonmins;    deaux.  Tonuciiis  consists  mostly  of  a  long  and  broad  street, 
embellished  with  several  fine  houses  f  the  inliabilanta  are 
industrious,  and  the  town  is  &  place  of  trade  both  in  the 
products  (^  tlie  department,,  and  in  different  manufactvrcs. 
The  tobacco  works,  witich  were  at  one  time  in  greater  re- 
pute- than  any  others  in  France,  are  situated  at  a  short  dis- 
tance ii*om  tlie  walls.^    Althougli-  its  snuff  is-  still  mudi  pris- 
ed, ^connoisseurs  of  the  present  day  seem  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Ciairac,  a  town  sitnated  on  the  Lot,  peo- 
pled by  5,000-  inhabitants,  and  one  of  the  first  places  in  the 
south  tliat  embraced  the  reformation.    Villeneuve  d'Agen, 
whicb  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  according  to  a  re- 
gurar  plan,  is  watered  by  the  Lot  ^  the  principal  arch  of  a 
bridge  erected  at  the  same  epoch  over  the  river,  may  be 
about  108  feet  in  width  anjd  55  in  height..    The  old  fortifi- 
cations are  now  ciianged  into  agreeable  walks,  but  some  re- 
mains of  the  former  may  be  seen  near  the  castle  of  Duke 
Afybonso,  the  brother  of  St  Lewis,  and  the  founder  of  the 
town.    No  other  place  of  any  consequence  can  be  mention- 
AgmK.         ed  in  the  same  district.     Agen,  although  thinly  peopled,  is 
the  most  rmportaiit  town  in  the  department ;  the  name  of 
Jiginum  attests  its  antiquity,  Ptolemy  informs  us  that  it  was 
llie  capital  of  the  JdHtiobrige*.     It  obtained  the  rank  and 
privileges  of  a  city  under  Theodosius;  it  is  at  present  the 
seat  of  a  diocess  and  a  court  of  justice.    The  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  the  houses  ciumsy  and  inconvenient^ 
but  the  bridge  on  the  Garonne  is  a  fine  building  of  its  kind. 
The  walks  are  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing country  cannot  be  too  much  commended.    Agen  was 
the  native  town  of  Joseph  Scaliger  and  Lacepede.    The  in^ 
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kabitantB  maiiBfrctiire   bRrd-wares»  sail-cloth  and  printed     book 
cottons.    The  small  bat  neat  tawn  of  Nerac  on  the  Bajse,    cxlii. 
is  sitaated  in  a  picluresqiie  country*  and  commanded   by 
an  aneieat   (3othic  castle,  tiie  residence  of  the  kin|pi  of 
NaTarre^ 

The  department  of  the  Grers»  bounded  on  the  sonth  by  Depart- 
tbe  one  that  has  been  last  mentioned,  may  be  considered  a»  Ge",^^^^^^ 
agricnltoral  country ;  although  mountainous  on  the  south, 
htfp  plains  extend  towards  the  north*  A  seventh  portion 
of  the  aorfiue  is  coTered  with  yineyards,  the  rest  is  laid  out 
in  meadows  and  corn  fields.  A  great  part  of  the  soil  yields 
modemle  harvests,  very  little  good  wine,  but  a  great  quan*^ 
tity  of  bad,  which  tbe  inhabitants  convert  into  brandy,  in- 
ferior certainly  to  the  brandy  of  Cognac,  but  with  that 
exception,  better  tha»  any  other  sort  in  France.  Th& 
brandy  still  bears  the  name  _of  Jhmagnac^  an  ancient 
province,  of  wliich  the  greater  part  forms  the  present  de-^ 
partment* 

Condom  stands  on  tbe  Bayse,  a  river  which  serves  to  Condbnr. 
turn  many  flour  mills  in  the  vicinity ;  it  carries  on  a  conr 
siderable  trade  in  leather  and  quills,  it  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  a  diocess*  Several  distilleries  have  been  built  in  the 
small  towns  of  Cazaabon  and  Eaoze;  the  name  of  the  last 
was  probably  derived  from  Blusaf  a  city  belonging  to  the 
ElusaieSf  and  tbe  metropolis  of  ^ovempoptdania,  of  which 
some  vestiges  are  to  be  found  in  Ciutat,  an  adjoining  ham- 
let The  village  of  Castera-Yivent  is  much  frequented  on 
account  of  tbe  sulphureons  springs  near  it,  it  is  situated  oa 
the  road  to  Aucb,  the  ancient  ClimAerriSf  the  capital  of  the 
Auici,  who  were  subdued  by  Crassus.  Audi  is  at  present  AucAb. 
tke  chief  town  in  the  department,  and  the  residence  of  an 
archbishop,  who  was  formerly  entitled  primate  of  Aqui* 
taine.  Rising  like  an  amphitheatre  on  the  declivity  of  a 
billy  divided  by  the  Gers  into  the  upper  and  lower  town, 
Auch  consists  of  narrow  and  winding  streets,  but  the  squares 
and  public  places  are  built  with  greater  regularity.  The 
foundation  of  the  cathedral  has  been  attributed  to  Clovis  f 
it  may  be  admired  for  tlie  elevation  of  the  vaulted  roof,  the 
beauty  of  the  painted  windows,  which  Mary  of  Medicis 
wislied  to  remove  to  Paris,  and  the  elegance  of  the  modern 
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BOOK     portal,  in  which  the  Corinthian  order  is  united  vriih  the  Cora« 
cxLii.     posite.    A  well  built  square  in  the  upper  part  o(  the  towjii 


""""""""  leads  to  a  pleasant  wallc,  from  which  the  view  extends  to  the 
Pyrenees ;  for  the  same  walk  as  well  as  other  embellishments^ 
the  inhabitants  are  indebted  to  M.  Detigny,  an  individual  to 
whom  they  have  shown  their  gratitude  by  erecting  a  statue. 
Auch  is  the  native  town  of  the  witty  Roqoelaure,  of  admiral 
Vilarct  Joyeuse  and  general  Dessoles.  Mirande,  the  small 
capital  of  a  poor  and  sterile  districty  is  encompassed  witb 
walls.  Lombesy  still  more  insignificant^  but  situated  in  a 
very  fruitful  part  of  the  country^  has  been  often  injured  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Save  which  waters  it.  Fleurancey  al- 
though it  contains  only  3000  inhabitants,  is  adorned  with  a 
fine  market  place. 

Lectoure.  One  may  follow  the  windings  of  the  Gers,  traverse  a 
fruitful  country,  and  arrive  at  the  height  which  crowns 
Lectoure,  the  birthplace  of  Marshal  Lannes.  It  is  not  far 
removed  from  the  site  which  has  been  attributed  to  Lac- 
torOf  a  city  of  the  Lactarates.  It  is  chiefly  worthy  of  no- 
tice on  account  of  the  magnificent  view  from  the  BaBtion, 

Last  count  now  a  public  walk.     The  walls  that  surround  it,  are  erect- 

nac/"*^'  ed  on  the  place  occupied  by  the  triple  enclosure,  which  de- 
fended it  in  the  time  of  the  counts  d'Armagnac,  but  which 
proved  no  security  against  the  \engeance  of  Lewis  the 
Eleventh  on  the  last  descendant  of  that  illustrious  family. 
John,  the  fifth  count,  was  one  of  those  persons  who  seem 
to  be  impelled  in  the  career  of  wickedness  by  an  irresisti- 
ble power,  and  whose  impetuous  passions  render  as  culpa- 
ble as  unfortunate.  The  crimes  of  his  father,  fur  he  re- 
volted against  his  liege  lord,  might  have  deprived  bim 
of  his  dominions,  had  it  not  been  for  the  clemency  ol 
Charles  the  Seventh,  but  the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  the 
proscription  denounced  against  him  in  early  life,  were  all 
unavailing  lessons.  A  passion  at  which  nature  shudders, 
was  the  origin  of  his  misfortunes.  Madly  attached  to  his 
sister  Isabella,  a  lady  renowned  for  her  beauty,  the  publi- 
city of  their  guilt  brought  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the 
church;  but  the  resentment  or  indignation  of  Rome  was 
appeased  by  his  feigned  repentance.  Lately  excommuni- 
cated, hardly  restored  to  Christian  privileges,  ho  ventured 
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to  solicit  dispensations  from  the  pope,  which  Were  peretnp'     book 
torily  refused,  bat  two  persons  suborned  by  the  count,  forg'     c^^'i* 
ed  them,  and  the  monstrous  marriage  was  celebrated  with  ~~~"~~ 
pomp   and   solemnity.    The    chief  of  the  church  publish- 
ed a  second  and  a  terrible  anathema   against  the   inces-' 
tuous  pair.     Charles  employed  persuasion  and  counsel  to 
restore  the  count  to  reason,  who  repaid  his   kindness   by 
joining  the  enemies  x>f  France.     Lectoure  was  shortly  af- 
terwards   besieged    by  a   formidable  army;  Isabella   fled, 
John  could  not  remain  without  her,  both  hastened  for  pro- 
tection to  the  King  of  Arragoii,  their  relative.    Love,  not 
fear,  had  induced  the  count  to  fly,  but  singularly  inconsis- 
tent in  his  character,  he  returned  and  appeared  before  the 
parliament  that  summoned  him.    Thrown  into  prison,  he 
Blade  his  escape;  proscribed,  deprived  of  his   dominions, 
unable  to  see  her,  whom  a  late  but  not  insincere  repen- 
tance rendered  the  most  wretched  of  mothers,  he  travelled 
on  foot  as  a  mendicant  to  Rome,  and  implored  for  himself,-— 
now  that  his  power  had  vanished  as  a  dream,  and  for  her 
who  was  bewailing  her  crimes  in  a  cloister,  the  mercy  of 
the  holy  father, — an  absolution  was  granted,  but  not  with- 
out the  most  rigid  conditions.     Lewis   tlie    Eleventh   put 
him  again  in  possession  of  his  states,  and  he   married  the 
daughter  of  the  count  do  Foix ;  equally  ungrateful  to  his 
new  benefactor,  as  ho  was  formerly  to  Charles  the  Sev- 
enth, he  conspired  against  the  throne  of  France.     Punish- 
ed a  second  time,  driven  from  his  dominions,  he  was  en- 
abled to  return  in  consequence  of  new  political  intrigues, 
which  he  had  formed   with  the  duke  of  Ouyenne.     He  be- 
came a  third  ({me  an  exile  after  the  tragical  death  of  the 
(luke,liut  he  made  himself  a  third  time  master  of  his  capi- 
tal by  ingenuity  and  treason,  and  cast  Peter  of  Bourbon 
into  prison,  who  commanded  the  town  in  the  name  of  the 
King.    Lewis  the  Eleventh  had  now  determined  to  reduce 
the  |)ower  of  the  great  vassals,  and  the  treason  of  John 
was  not  to  bo  passed  over  with    impunity.     Tristan    the 
liermit  cardinal  d'Alby  and  their  sanguinary  troops  march* 
eii  against  Lectouro;  the  count  defended  himself  bravely, 
and  his  son,  tiie  fruit  of  incestuous  love,  was  slain  in  a  sal- 
ly.   John  despairing  of  success,  and  no  match  against  the 
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king  in  the  numbfr  of  his  men,  offered  to  sorrender  on  cer- 
tain conditions*  The  conditions  were  excepted,  the  car- 
dinal and  the  count  tooi^  the  sacrament  together,  and  both 
parties  swore  on  the  altar  to  obscirve  them.  The  troops 
had  not  been  many  hours  in  the  town  before  ali  tlio  inhabi- 
tants were  put  to  death ;  the  count  fell  by  the  swortl,  tin 
countess  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  compelled  t» 
swallow  poison ;  Charles  his  only  brother,  and  James  d'Ar- 
cnagnac  his  cousin  exjviated  on  tlie  scaffold  the  crimes  of 
Iheir  relative. 

A  new  department,  that  of  Tarn  and  Garonne  was  add- 
«d  to  the  others,  conformably  to  a  decree  passed  on  tlM 
second  of  November  1808;  it  consists  of  different  districtfl, 
which  were  taken  from  the  adjoining  departments.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Aveyron,  which  throws  itself  into  the  Tarn 
below  Montauban,  and  by  the  Tarn  which  joins  the  Ga- 
ronne below  Moissac  The  Gimonne,  the  Rats  and  other 
streams  of  less  consequence,  which  traverse  it  iu  different 
directions,  serve  to  enlarge  a  river  often  liable  to  inundations. 
Fruitful  and  welt  cultivated  fields  are  enclosed  with  bedgeSf 
or  varied  with  groves  of  quince  trees.  The  land  produces 
much  more  wheat  than  the  inhabitants  can  consume,  more 
than  half  the  wine  is  converted  into  brandy,  and  sent 
out  of  tlie  department;  the  white  mulberry  tree  affords 
plentiful  nourishment  to  the  silk  worm,  different  sorts  of 
poultry  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  mules  prized  by 
the  Spaniards,  are  exported  into  their  country.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  observe  the  reciprocal  influence  of  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  industry,  thus  the  consequences  of  the  one 
are  numerous  distilleries,  silk  manufactories  and  otlier  works 
of  different  kinds. 

Moissac,  founded  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
rises  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tarn,  and  the  vessels  on  the 
river  facilitate  the  trade  with  Bordeaux.  Lauzerte,  a 
small  town  of  5000  inhabitants,  stands  on  a  i*ock  in  a  pic- 
turesque country,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lnndou  and  the 
Barguelonne.  The  ancient  wails  and  ramparts  that  en- 
compassed Casid-Sarraxiin  arc  now  changed  into  agreeable 
walks. 
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Montftoban,  the  most  centra)  town  in   tlic    department,      book 
was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century.     It  has  been  affirmed     cxlii. 
that  it  received  the  name  of  Muns  Mbanus  from  the  great 
quantity   of  willows   in   the   vicinity,   which  the  country  ban. 
people  called  atbas.     It  is  a  large  and  well  built  town  ;  the 
Tarn,  which  divides  it  into  three   quarters,    affords   easy  ^ 
communication  with  Bordeaux,  and  adds   to   the   import- 
ance of  its  trade.     The  gates,  the  town-house  and  most  of 
the    public   buildings   are  not  Inelegant;  the  cathcdrs^I  is 
much  older  than  the  town,  indeed  it  is  well  known  tliat  long 
before  the  foundation  of  the  latter,  the   convent  of  Mons 
^ireolus  stood  in  the  highest  part  of  the  present  Montau- 
ban.     It  is  the  native  town  of  Lefranc  de  Pompignan   and 
otiier  distinguished  men. 

It  is  said  that  queen  Brunehault  had  a  castle  at  Bruni- 
qucl  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Verre,  where  the  lower  orders 
find  at  present  employment  in  refining  sugar,  and  working 
iron.  Negrepelisse  was  a  flourishing  city,  before  it  was 
burnt  by  the  troops  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  Cossade 
Stnnt  ^nionin  and  Caylus  are  small  towns  of  four  or  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  serge,  coarse  cloth, 
dress  leather,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the 
com  and  wines  of  the  department. 

Mounts  Espinouse,  Oarriguen,  Aubrac  and  some  branch-  Depart- 
ed of  Cantal  extend  over  almost  all  the  surface  in  the  de-  Avoyron. 
partment   of  Aveyron;  vasts   forests  cover   their  declivi- 
ties, and  the  snow  remains  on  their  summits  six  months  in 
tlie  year.     Thus,  although  a  southern  department,  tlic  cli- 
mate is  cold  in  some  places ;  and  in  others  where  the  tem- 
perature is  milder,  wheat  is  not  perhaps  the  most  common 
sort  of  grain.     More  than  a  third  part  of  the  land  remains 
uncultivated,  but  the  harvests  are  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants.     The  vineyards,  confined   to  the   eastern 
part  of  the  country,  produce  as  much  wine  as  the  people  ran 
consume;  if,  however,  the  wines  of  Agnac,  Laucedat  and 
Marcillac  be  expected,  all  the  others  are  of  an  ordinary 
quality.     But  the  wealth  of  tlie  department  consists  in  fruit- 
fat  meadows  and  pastures,  which  afford  the  means  of  rear- 
ing horses,  mules,  oxen,  goats,   and   more  than  600,000 
»heep.    A  small  proportion   of  tlie  milk  of  tlic  shc^goats 
vol,,  vm.  34 
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9aafK  18  mixed  wkh  that  of  the  ewesi  and  changed  into  the  cheese 
cxLir.  Qf  Roquefort,  which  the  inhabitants  export  into  most 
■""^""""^  countries  hi  Europe.  The  different  metals  in  the  same  de- 
partment are  still  unworked ;  hut  it  contains  besides  exten- 
sive coal  mines  and  aluminous  schistus,  of  which  the  pro- 
duce in  sulphate  of  alu men  forms,  an  article  of  commerce; 
the  quantity  obtained  might  be  easily  increased  In  a  ten- 
Spontant-  fold  ratio.  In  the  chain  that  separates  the  Lot  from  the 
iustions^  Aveyron,  are  found  the  mineral  riches^  of  which  the  exis- 
tence was  liardly  imagined  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  only 
known  that  they  contained  coal  by  their  spontaneous  com- 
bustion;  indeed  the  cause  of  their  ignition  was  long  attri- 
buted to  tlie  decomposition  of  sulphuretted  iron,  although 
similar  fires  are  often  occasioned  by  accidental  causes.  A 
remarkable  example  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  on  the  heights 
of  FontagnPy  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
Aveyron.  One  may  there  examine  a  crevice  of  an  elliptical 
fbrni;  surrounded  with  plants,  of  which  the  pale  verdure 
indicates  their  languid  and  unhealthy  state.  The  combus- 
tion is  not  visible  during  tlie  day,  but  favoured  by  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  night,  flames  are  s^en  to  rise  from  the  cavity, 
which  resembles  a  small  crater ;  the  persons  who  venture 
lo  approach,  notwithstanding  the  heat  and  smoke  exhaled 
from  it,  may  observe  a  mass  of  burning  coal.  The  com- 
bustion has  continued  for  several  ages,  but  it  is  believed 
that  a  perceptible  diminution  has  taken  place  in  its  inten- 
sity. The  mountains  in  tlie  department  form  the  bounda- 
ries of  six  long  vallies^  watered  by  the  Trueyre,  the  Lot, 
the  Aveyron,  the  Yiaur,  the  Tarn  and  tlie  Sorgues,  almost 
all  of  which  flow  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west.  The 
same  vallies  are  filled  with  fruitful  alluvial  deposits;  the 
rivers,  particularly  the  Lot  aud  the  Tarn,  serve  to  move 
different  works,  such  as  silk,  woollen  and  paper  manufac- 
tories, and  facilitate  commercial  intercourse  with  the  neigh- 
bouring departnrvents.  The  towns  are  mostly  insignificant, 
they  may  be  shortly  described.  Yille-Franche,  the  chief 
town  in  the  most  western  district,  is  agreeably  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Alzon  and  the  Aveyron ;  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  marshal  of  Belle-Isle ;  the  neighbouriug 
comitry  abounds  in  rich   pastures. 
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Rhodez  or  Rodez,  the  capital  of  the  departmentf  cei'tainly  t^owl 
the  smallest,  perhaps  the  ugliest  provincial  capital  In  France^  cxlu. 
is  built  on  a  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  tlie  Avcyron  flows 
with  great  rapidity.  Itmustjiot  be  inferred  that  theneigli* 
bouring  country  is  destitute  of  beauty,  on  the  contrary,  the 
views  from  many  places  are  romantic;  but  the  dirty,  darky 
narrow  and  crooked  streets,  all  built  on  an  inclined  plane;, 
are  steep  and  difficult  of  access.  A  great  many  wooden 
houses  and  others  of  stone  project  on  the  streets,  and  the 
numerous  inequalities  in  the  pavement  are  filled  with  rough 
and  sharp  stones ;  on  the  whole,  in  point  of  convenience  and 
comfort,  it  may  be  said  to  be  several  centuries  behind  tlie 
other  towns  in  France.  The  inhabitants  are  indebted  to  the 
liberality  of  Francis  d'fistaing,  one  of  their  bishops,  for 
their  cathedral,  the  only  edifice  of  consequence  in  Rhodes. 
The  extent  of  the  nave,  the  boldness  of  the  vaulted  roof,  the 
finely  formed  windows,  the  steeple  Jiot  less  tlian  £50  feet  in 
height,  the  principal  tower  terminating  in  a  cupola,  and 
crowned  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin,  render  it  per- 
haps the  finest  monument  ot  Gothic  architecture  in  southern 
France.  It  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  wonders  i« 
the  department,  and  according  to  aridiculous  Latin  inscrip* 
tion  on  one  of  the  walls,  it  is  said  to  be  equal  in  height 
to  the  pyramids  in  Egypt.  It  is  not  doubtful  that  the 
Vandals  of  the  revolution  would  have  destroyed  the  build- 
ing, had  it  not  been  for  the  address  of  a  single  citizen,  who 
preserved  it  by  moving  in  an  assembly  that  it  ought  to  be 
dedicated  to  Marat,  a  motion  whidi  was  carried  by  accla- 
mation.* Rhodez  has  given  birth  to  some  distinguished 
men,  among  others  to  Hugh  Brunet,  a  troubadour  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  to  John  de  Serres,  a  protestant  theolo- 
gian. The  same  town  boi*e  before  the  Roman  conquest,  the 
CeltiG  name  of  Segodunumt  which  the  Romans  changed  into 
EutmOf  because  it  was  the  cajntal  of  the  Rutenu  If  any  opi- 
nion may  be  formed  from  the  resemblance  between  different 
words  which  have  passed  from  the  Celtic  into  the  Latin,  the 
people  who  at  a  remote  period  inhabited  the  province  of 
Rouerge,  might  with  |;reater  accuracy  have  been  called  th^ 

*  See  Promenaiie  de  Paris  i  Bagneret  de  Luchon  by  the  count  P^  de  Vl. 
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BOOK  Rtilhenif  from  the  Celtic  word  Ruthf  or  the  German  Rothj 
cxLii.  which  signifies  red;  the  origin  of  the  name  is  still  indicated 
in  the  red  colour  of  the  soil  and  sandstone  near  Rhodez. 
St.  Af 'Kiue.  St.  Afrique,  almost  encompassed  with  fine  walks,  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Sorgues,  which  flows  in  the  middle  of  a  valley 
intersected  with  orchards,  meadows  and  vineyards.  The 
crooked  streets  arc  lined  with  Gotliic  houses ;  an  hospital 
and  the  reformed  church  are  the  only  buildings  worthy  of 
notice.  The  village  of  Roquefort  at  tN^o  leagues  from  the 
town,  was  famous  for  its  cheese  more  than  eight  hundred 
years  ago. 

Milhau,  the  Roman«J^mt{ta7ium,  isbuilton  theTarn^  in  an 
advantageous  situation  for  trade  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try. Scverac-Ie-Chatcau,  a  town  of  two  tliousand  inliabit- 
untsy  rises  on  a  conical  hill,  commanded  by  Qn  old  Gothic 
fortress,  in  wiiich  a  drawbridge  leads  to  the  massive  ram- 
parts. St.  Genlez-d'Olt  stands  on  the  Lot;  Oltis  VfSLS  the 
ancient  name  of  the  same  river,  a  name  which  was  probably 
corrupted  into  Olt.  It  is  a  neat  and  small  town  of  4000  in- 
habitants, it  has  given  birth  to  Raynal.  Espalion,  although 
not  so  large,  is  the  capital  of  a  district ;  it  consists  chiefly 
of  a  long,  broad  and  well-built  street. 
Depart-  The  department  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Lot,  is  cross- 

Lot?  ^  ^^  f'**^'^  ^^^^  *^  went  by  the  same  river ;  thcS  Dordogne  and 
the  Cere  water  the  northern  extremities,  and  the  Selle,  less 
important  than  the  rest,  winds  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
and  falls  into  the  Lot.  Although  the  heights  are  not  lofty, 
they  cover  a  great  extent  of  surface,*  different  metals  are 
contained  in  them,  and  iron  in  sufficient  abundance  to  sup- 
ply several  large  foundries.  The  valleys  are  fruitful  in  grain, 
lint  and  tobacco ;  the  low  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards. 
The  excess  of  the  grain  harvest  above  the  consumption  is 
considerable,  that  of  the  wines  amounts  to  three-fifths. 
Figcac.  The  inhabitants  of  Figeac  on  the  rigfit  bank  of  the  Selle, 

manufacture  cotton  stuff's,  and  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  wines 
and  cattle.  It  was  gradually  built  near  a  benedictine  abbey 
Ancient  founded  by  Pepin  in  the  year  755.  When  the  abbot  made 
ceremony.  JjIj,  flpg^  entrance  into  tlie  town,  a  baron,  tlie  lord  of  Mont- 
brun,  appeared  in  the  costume  of  a  harlequin  with  one  leg 
bare,  and  the  other  covered  with  an  embroidered  stocking; 
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he  led  a  horse  from  the  stable  on  which  the  pious  man  mount-  book 
edy  and,  holding  the  bridle,  conducted  him  to  the  church  ^^^^* 
gate,  where  he  waited  until  tlie  abbot  had  gone  through  his  I 

devotions,  held  the  stirrup  for  him  on  his  returui  and  led 
liim  back  to  his  house.  The  ceremony  was  performed  for 
the  last  time  in  the  year  1766.* 

Cahors  was  a  town  before  Csesar  invaded  Gaul,  it  was  Cahorfl. 
then  called  Divona,  and  according  to  tradition  it  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  Roman  general.  It  is  certain  that  it  was 
embellished  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Cadur* 
6  fi*om  the  people  in  the  country.  Some  vestiges  of  these 
ancient  times  still  exist,  among  others,  the  remains  of  a  the« 
aire,  an  aqueduct  and  a  monument  near  the  prefect's  palace, 
erected  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  to  commemorate  the 
courageous  resistance  which  their  countrymen  made  against 
C»sar  at  Uxellodunumf  the  present  Capdenac.  The  cathe* 
dral,  it  has-  been  thought,  is  partly  formed  by  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  temple,  at  all  events,  the  portal  is  wholly  mo- 
dern. The  ramparts  are  used  as  a  public  walk ;  they  rise 
above  the  Lot,  which  encompasses  nearly  the  whole  town, 
and  the  rock  on  wliich  it  stands.  The  streets  are  steep  and 
crooked  ;  the  royal  college,  the  seminary,  the  library,  the 
museum  of  natural  history,  the  theatre  and  episcopal  palace, 
are  nowise  remarkable  on  account  of  their  architecture.  But  Ancient 
tiie  diocess  was  one  of  some  importance  before  the  revolu-  of'the^^^' 
tion  ;  the  prelate,  wlio  possessed  it,  was  entitled  the  count  of  bishop. 
Cahors,  and  he  had  the  privilege  of  having  his  gloves  and 
sword  placed  beside  tlie  altar  whenever  lie  officiated.  His 
installation  was  accompanied  with  a  ceremony  similar  in 
some  respects  to  the  one  that  was  performed  at  Figeac.  The 
viscount  of  Cessac,  the  vassal  of  the  churcii,  waited  for  him 
at  the  city  gate,  having  his  head  uncovered,  without  a  man- 
tle, the  right  leg  bare,  and  a  slipper  on  the  right  foot.  In 
this  dress,  he  held  the  bridle  of  the  bishop's  mule,  and  led 
it  to  the  episcopal  palace,  where  he  appeared  in  the  capacity 
of  a  footman,  and  served  his  liege  lord  dui:ing  dinner.  A& 
a  recompense  for  his  trouble,  he  received  the  mule  and  the 
buifet,  which  had  been  used  at  the  repast,  the  value  of  the 

•  See  Journal  Eiicyclopcdique  dc  Mars,  1766. 
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%ooR      latter  was  fixed  at  L.ISO.     Caliors  was  the  birtli place  of 
cxLii.     pQpg  John  XXIf,  who  in  the  year  13£1,  founded  an  univer- 
*"^~"~"  sity  In  his  native  town,  of  the  poet  Clement  Marot,  La  Cal- 
prenede  the  financier,  Joachim  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  and 
general  Ramel,  who  was  assassinated  at  Toulouse  in  1815. 
The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  paper,  cloth,  and  leather. 
SubprtFec-       Gourdon,  the  capital  of  a  subprefecture,  rises  on  the  Bloue, 
^^^^'         a  small  river;  it  carries  on  some  trade  in  sail  cloth  and 
woollen  stuffs.     Souillac  may  be  about  seven  leagues  from 
Crourdon ;  it  contains  a  royal  manufactory  of  fire  arms,  it  is 
watered  by  the  Dordogne,  on  which  a  fine  bridge  consisting 
of  seven  arches  has  been  erected.     Two  intermitting  foun- 
tains,. i\\e  Gourg  and  the  Bouley  are  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  first  rises  in  the  valley  of  Blagour,  and  the 
other  issues  from  the  heights  of  Puy  Martin.    They  never 
flow  ^at^  the  same  time,  as  soon  as  the  one  ceases  the  other 
begins,  and^changes  in  a  few  minutes  the  valley  which  serves 
VLS  its  channel  into  a  sheet  of  water.     The  eruption  of  the 
Bouley  is  almost  always  accompanied  with  a  slight  shock 
and  a  tremendous  noise. 
Depart-  We  may  pass  from  the  department  of  Lot  into  that  of  Dor- 

Do^dogne.  doguo  by  descending  the  last  river,  which  traverses  it  on  the 
south  from  east  to  west.  It  is  also  watered  by  the  Ille,  the 
Dronne,  the  Vezere,  and  by  more  than  fonrteen  hundred 
small  rivers  and  streams.  Hills  extend  along  the  country 
in  every  direction,  but  with  the  exception  of  two  valleys, 
those  watered  by  the  Ille  and  the  Dordogne,  they  bound  on- 
ly narrow  passes,  almost  all  of  which  are  desolated  by  tor- 
rents. The  soil  is  by  no  means  productive ;  the  calcareous 
rocks  are  in  many  places  bare,  or  vast  districts  are  covered 
with  heath,  broom  and  chestnut  trees ;  tlie  uniformity  thus 
occasioned  is  in  a  few  places  broken  by  sterile  marshes. 
Some  parts  are  rich  and  fruitful,  but  they  are  so  insignifi- 
cant in  point  of  extent,  that  they  may  be  said  to  form  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  character  of  the  department.  The 
grain  harvests  are  not  sufllcient  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  using  chest- 
nuts as  a  substitute.  As  to  the  vintage,  more  than  half  the 
wines  are  either  consumed  in  different  parts  of  France,  or 
they  are  converted  into  brandy  for  exportation.     Mineral 
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sabstances  abound  in  the  countryy  the  most  valuable  (are     book 
coaly^manganese  and  iron.     The  working  of  the  last  metal^     <^^^^^' 
and  the  art  of  converting  it  into  stce!,  furnish  employment  — "~~^ 
to  many  of  the  inhabitants*     The  same  country  supplies  the 
gourmands  in  Paris  with  different  delicacies,  among  which 
the  white  wine  of  Bergerac  is  not  tlie  least  important ;  perk, 
red  partridges,  truffles,  liqueurs  and  sweetmeata  are  also 
sent  to  the  capitak 

Sarlat  exports  a  great  quantity  of  paper,  it  is  the  chief  Sarini. 
town  in  a  district  that  abounds  in  iron  and  copper  ore,  mill- 
stones and  coal.  The  people  in  Belves  and  Bugne  find  em- 
ployment in  making  walnut  oiL  The  Doux  takes  its  source 
in  the  same  district ;  it  rises  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  fills  a 
circular  basin,  of  which  the  depth  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  the  cireumference  exceeds  176  yards.  The  labyrinths  in 
a  cave  about  three  leagues  distant  from  Sarlat,  are  more  than 
4,200  yards  in  length ;  they  extend  between  the  burgh  of 
Miremont  and  the  village  of  Privaset.  The  small  and  neat 
town  of  Bergerac  rises  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dordogne ; 
its  position  enables  the  inhabitants  to  carry  on  an  advanta- 
geous trade  with  Libourne  and  Bordeaux.  Many  persons 
are  employed  in  the  foundries,  iron-works  and  paper-mills 
in  the  vicinity.  Michel  de  Montaigne,  a  village  about  eight 
leagues  from  Bergerac,  is  situated  near  the  castle  that  be- 
longed to  the  celebrated  philosopher,  the  chamber  wherein 
the  most  of  his  essays  were  composed^  may  still  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  turrets. 

A  steep  road  on  an  arid  ridge  leads  to  the  fruitful  valley  Perigueux. 
watered  by  the  Ille,  and  to  Perigueux,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment, and  the  chief  town  in  a  diocess.  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Vesunna.  The  streets  are  dark,  narrow 
and  crooked,  the  old  quarter  or  the  city  is  almost  deserted. 
Were  it  necessary  to  jndicate  its  importance  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  public  baths 
and  aqueducts  now  in  ruins,  the  remains  of  the  amphithea- 
tre, and  the  tower  of  VesunnCf  as  the  inhabitants  call  it,  a 
circular  edifice  without  doors  or  windows,  but  communicat- 
ing with  the  town  by  a  subterranean  passage.  Several  mo- 
numents of  the  middle  ages,  the  cathedral,  different  inscrip- 
tionsy'  and  the  church  of  Saint  Front,  in  which  the  Gothic 
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architectare  recalls  the  period  of  the  low  empire,  prove  how 
much  it  has  fallen  since  the  time  that  Pepin  defeated  tlie 
duke  of  Aquitaine  nnder  its  walls.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
present  day  carry  on  a  tradewith  the  capital  in  turkeys, 
truffles,  pastry,  liqueurs  and  other  articles. 

Brantome,  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dronnc, 
peopled  by  2700  inhabitants,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  be- 
nedictine  convent,  which  might  have  been  long  since  forgot- 
ten, had  it  not  been  for  Peter  de  Bourdeilles,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Brantome,  a  writer  of  some  celebrity,  and 
although  a  layman^  abbot  of  the  convent.  Nontron  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bandiat  carries  on  a  trade  in  leather, 
hardware  goods  and  iron  obtained  from  the  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Riberac,  the  chief  town  of  a  contiguous 
district,  rises  in  a  fruitful  plain  at  no  great  distance  fnmi 
the  Dronne,  but  still  nearer  an  old  castle  that  belonged  to 
the  viscounts  of  Turenne. 
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Europe  continued. — France.    Second  Section.     Western 

Region. 

Wb  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  mild  climatOy  the  book 
romantic  sites  and  the  remains  of  Roman  power  In  the  c^^ui, 
twentj-eight  departments  that  form  the  Southern  region  of  — — 
France.  The  inhabitants,  it  has  been  seen,  are  favoured 
by  nature,  different  productions  are  admirably  adapted 
for  their  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountains, 
the  soil  is  everywhere  fruitful.  But  if  the  population  be 
compared  with  the  surface,  it  will  be  found  that  the  result 
accords  ill  with  the  natural  advantages  of  the  same  vast 
region,  which  makes  up  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  extent  is  equal  to  9,000  square  leagues,  the 
population  to  8,404,000  individuals,  thus  the  number  of  in- 
habitants to  every  square  league  does  not  amount  to  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  a  result  below  the  mean  number 
in  the  other  divisions  of  the  same  country.  Such  facts  are 
not  without  their  value;  if  the  best  and  most  fruitful  part 
of  France  is  comparatively  poor  and  ill-peopled,  it  proves 
bow  much  the  munificence  of  nature  may  be  surpassed  by 
the  industry  and  resources  of  man.  Government  too  may 
derive  an  important  lesson  from  the  same  fact,  it  may  thus 
be  taught  to  appreciate  the  elements  of  its  wealth  and  pow- 
er. Thirteen  departments  make  up  the  western  region ;  the 
population  relatively  to  the  surface  is  greater  than  in  the 
last,  for  5,438,000  inhabitants  are  scattered  over  a  surface 
of  4200  square  leagues,  consequently  the  average  number  to 
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every  square  league  exceeds  1290;  still  the  advantages  of 
education  are  little  known  in  the  western  region ;  in  that 
'  point  of  view  it  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  preceding. 
How  much  then  might  the  population  and  wealth  be  increas- 
ed, if  ignorance  no  longer  formed  a  barrier  to  the  expansion 
of  industry  ? 

Continuing  in    the  direction  froin   south  to   north,  the 
department  of  Charente  may   be   first   described.      Con- 
tiguousy  but  much   inferior  in  size  to  the  department  of 
Dordogne,  it  is  intersected  on  the  north  by  high  bills,  and 
on  the  south  by  low  ridges  and  heights.    Mine  rivers,  ex- 
clusively of  the  one  from  which  the  department  takes  its 
name,  water  it  in  different  directions.    So   many   pools 
are  contained  in  the  bed  of  the  Tardouere,  that  most   of 
the  water  remains  in  them,  indeed  it  never  joins  the  Ban- 
diat  until  it  has  been  swollen  by  rains.    The  last  river  ex- 
hibits the  same  phenomena  ;  the  hills  which  bound  it  are 
undermined  by  immense  cavities,  adorned  with  the  finest 
stalactites.    The  Ta|)onnat  after  a  course  of  some  leagues 
fills  different  pools,  and  never  afterwards  appears.      The 
Touvre,  almost  as  large  as  the  Sorgues  at  Yaucluse,  issues 
from  the  cavities  of  a  steep  rock ;  although  it  encloses  se- 
veral islands,  it  might  be  rendered  navigable  without  much 
difficulty.    These  rivers,  as  well  as  the  Perouse,  the  Ne, 
tlie  Tude,theNizonneand  the  Yienne  water  valleys  abound- 
ing in  rich  pastures.      The  calcareous  ridges  and   sandy 
plains  that  cover  several  districts,  account  for  the  aridity 
of  the  soil  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  department.     The 
arable  land  may  be  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  whole,  the 
grain  harvests  are  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
habitants;  another  third  is  laid  out  in  vineyards,  yield- 
ing wines  of  an  ordinary  quality,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part 
converted  into  brandy,  of  which  the  quantity  exported  into 
tlie  interior  and  into  different  countries  amounts  to  more 
than  thirty-five  thousand  barrels.    The  rest  of  the  depart- 
ment is  covered  with  chestnut  trees,  uncultivated  plains,  na- 
tural and  artificial  meadows,  affording  pasture   to   thirty 
thousand  oxen,  which  the  inhabitants  import  every  year; 
they  are  fattened  and  again  exported.     Mines  are  worked 
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in  the  deparimenty  and  iron  ore  is  converted  into  cast  iron     book 
and  bars.  c"*"- 

Angouleme  rises  on  a  liili^  which  may  be  seen  from  a  7  J 
great  distance ;  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious ;  several  of 
the  inhabitants  attain  to  a  great  age»  and  the  women  are 
distinguished  for  their  beauty.  The  ifuariier-J^mf  is  the 
only  one  worthy  of  notice ;  ill-built  houses,  crooked  and  nar- 
row streets  make  up  the  rest  of  the  town.  The  suburbs  of 
Ousmeau  stands  on  a  declivity  above  the  Charente,  the 
inhabitants  have  erected  several  paper  mills,  distilleries 
and  sugar  works,  they  manufacture  woollen  stuffs,  porce- 
lain and  earthen  ware.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  also  the  seat  of  a  diocess.  It  was  once  fortified, 
but  the  ramparts  have  been  changed  into  public  walks,  that 
rise  in  the  form  of  terraces,  and  command  an  extensive 
horizon  bounded  by  heights ;  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  the  view  are  the  small  river  of  Anguienne,  that  winds 
along  rich  meadows  and  fruitful  hills,  the  fine  bridge  over 
the  Charente,  and  the  obelisk  raised  by  government  to  the 
present  dutchess  of  Angouleme.  Within  the  same  town  are 
contained  a  royal  naval  school,  a  college,  a  library  and  a 
museum  of  natural  history  :  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Balzac, 
Montalembert  the  engineer,  and  the  assassin  of  Henry  tho 
Fourth.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  tlie  Romans  called 
it  Tddismot  it  is  more  than  once  mentioned  by  Ausonius,  but 
it  did  not  rise  into  importance  before  the  period  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Larochefoiicaulty  a  small  town  on  the  Tardouere, 
consists  of  a  single  street,  it  contains  3000  inhabitants.  The 
old  Gbthic  castle  which  commands  it,  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  duke,  whose  fame  has  been  perpetuated  by  his  book  of 
maxims. 

Confolans,  surrounded  by  a  comparatively  sterile  coun-  confoians. 
try,  the  capital  of  a  subprefecture,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Goirc  and  the  Yienne,  is  not, 
however,  unpleasantly  situated,  and  the  banks  of  both  the 
rivers  are  fruitful  in  pastures.  A  square  turret  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  all  that  remains  of  a  strong  castle.  It  is 
necessary  to  cross  the  Charente  at  two  places  on  the  road 
that  Irads  from  Confolans  to  the  small  nnd  neat  town  of 
Ruflcc,  that  rises  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  river.     A 
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small  chain  of  bills  terminates  on  the  south  at  the  neigh- 
bourhood .of  the  Charente,  which  describes  many  windings 
through  large  meadows.  The  same  river  waters  Jamact 
houses  are  built  on  both  the  banks,  and  it  possesses  a  har- 
bour of  some  importance.  A  modern  monument  erected  on 
the  plain,  serves  to  mark  the  field  of  battle,  where  the  duke 
d'Anjou  defeated  the  prince  of  Cond^  in  the  year  1569.  As 
it  has  been  thought  consistent  with  good  taste  to  commemo- 
rate the  fatal  engagement  in  which  Frenchmen  fought  against 
each  other,  the  place  near  the  walls  of  the  town,  whera  the 
unfortunate  prince  was  assassinated  by  the  marquis  of 
Montesquieu  after  the  victory,  ought  also  to  have  been  in- 
dicated. Cognac,  the  capital  of  the  same  district,  rises  on 
an  eminence,  of  which  the  base  is  watered  by  the  Charente. 
Francis  the  First  was  born  in  the  old  castle  that  defended 
formerly  this  commercial  city,  the  mart  of  the  excellent 
brandy  and  liqueurs  that  are  distilled  in  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts. 

Barbezieux  in  the  middle  of  tlie  fruitful  country  through 
which  the  N^  flows,  is  neither  so  populous  nor  so  well  built 
as  Cognac,  it  rises  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  high 
road  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux ;  the  ancient  fortress  has  been 
changed  into  a  prison.  The  trade  it  carries  on  with  the 
metropolis,  consists  chiefly  in  capons  and  truffles.  Aubeter- 
re  on  the  Dronne«  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  depart- 
ment, is  finely  situated  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  commanded  by 
an  ancient  castle.  The  church  is  cut  in  the  rock  which  sup- 
ports part  of  the  town. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Charente,  waters  a  country 
fruitful  in  corn,  and  abounding  in  vineyards  of  which  the 
produce  is  converted  into  brandy.  The  mouth  of  the 
Gironde,  and  a  great  extent  of  coast  tend  to  enrich  a  la- 
borious population.  There  are  not  many  inequalities  in 
the  department,  all  the  hills  are  low,  and  the  extensive 
plains  are  salubrious.  But  the  saline  marshes  near  the 
sea,  which  furnish  the  salt  known  in  England  by  the  name 
of  Rochelle  salt,  diSase  pestilential  exhalations,  and  occa- 
sion different  diseases.  Many  anchorages  and  ports  facili- 
tate navigation,  promote  the  coasting  trade,  and  induce 
companies  or  individualH  to  equip  vessels  for  the  cod  fish- 
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eries  and  the  French  colonies.    Lafttly,  the  islands  of  R^,     book 
Oleron  and  Aiz  add  to  the  maritime  importance  of  the  de-    <ixi'"i. 
partment.  — ^— 

Jonzac  is  situated  in  part  of  the  country  contiguous  to 
the  last  department ;  it  is  the  chief  town  in  an  ill-peopled 
district^  inferior  in  size  to  the  burgh  of  Mirambeau^  which 
contains  3300  inhabitants.     Saintes,  the  capital  of  Sain-  Saiotes. 
tonge,  is  an  old  ami  probably  on  that  account,   a  dirty 
town*    Ammianus  Marcelinus  considered  it  the  most  flour- 
ishing city  in  Aquitaine.    It  was  called  Msdiolanuin,  the 
Romans  changed  it  afterwards  into  SantoneSf  after  the  name 
of  the  people  in  that  part  of  GauL    It  possesses  still  the 
remains  of  a  triumphal  arch,  and  the  ruins  of  an  amphithea- 
tre.   It  was  the  seat  of  a  diocess,  and  several  councils  have 
been  held  in  the  town.    The  last  met  in  the  year  1096,  and 
enjoined  the  faithful  to  fast  during  the  vigils  of  the  apos- 
tles.   The  residence  of  the  subprefect,  the  theatre,  the  col- 
lege and  the  ancient  cathedral  cannot  bo  commended  on 
account  of  their  architecture ;  the  public  library  contains 
24,000  volumes.    Bernard  de  Palissy  was  born  at  Saintes, 
a  man  of  genius,  who  from  the  condition  of  a  potter  be- 
came one  of  the  most  eminent  natural  philosophers  of  the 
sixteenth  century.    Tlie  Boutonne,  a  small  river  begins  to 
be  navigable  at  Saint-Jean  d'Angely,  and  enables  the  indus- 
trious inhabitants  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  brandy  and  tim- 
ber.   Religious  wars  were  long  fatal  to  the  town,  indeed 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been  so  from  the  period  of  the 
memorable  siege  by  which  it  fell   into  the  hands  of  Henry 
the  Third,  to  the  time  it  supported  another  siege  against 
Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  who  razed  the  fortifications.     The 
second  Henry  de  Bourbon  Conde,  and  Regnaud,  a  states- 
man under  the  imjierial  government,  were  born  in  St.  Jean 
d'Angely.     It  possesses  a  royal  powder  manufactory.     The 
horses  in  the  neighbourhood  are  much  valued  in  different 
parts  of  France.    Maremmes,  about  half  a  league  distant 
from  the  sea,  is  exposed  to  the  pernicious  exiialations  fnim 
the  salt  marshes.    Although  a  well  built  and  a  commercial 
town,  it  might  have  been  much  more  flourishing  tlian  at 
present,  had  it  not  been  for  its  unhcaltliy  situation.     Ton- 


nay-Charente  pogsesaea  a  safe  and  commodioUB  harboar  Tor 
vesnels  of  a  hundred  lona. 

Rochefurt  riaes  on  the  Charento  about  a  league's  distance 
from  tlie  last  place ;  tlie  harbour,  one  of  the  three  lat^est 
in  France,  may  be  about  3500  ^rarda  in  length,  it  contains 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  float  ships  of  the  line  at 
low  tide.  Ships  of  600  tons  with  their  cargoes,  enter  a 
smaller  harbour  adapted  fur  merchant  vessels.  Rochefort 
is  nearly  four  leagues  distant  from  the  ocean,  but  the  ad- 
vantages uf  an  admirable  |raf>t(ion  are  increased  by  large 
dockyards,  careening  wharfs,  naval  slorehouscs,  cordage 
and  sail  manufactories.  The  town  in  regularly  built,  the 
streets  are  straight,  many  of  them  terminate  in  a  large  piece 
of  ground  planted  with  trees.  The  hospital,  the  prison  in 
which  2400  galley-slaves  may  he  confined,  the  cannon  found- 
ery  and  the  arsenal  are  the  finest  buildings.  A  reaer- 
Toir  enables  the  inhabitants  to  water  the  streetn  daily,  a 
precaution  by  so  much  the  more  necessary  as  from  the 
month  of  Auguat  tu  October,  the  air  of  Rochefort  is  any 
thing  hut  aalubi'ious.  The  works  that  defend  it  are  tlie 
ramparts  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  the  forts  raised  at 
the  embouchure  of  the  Charente.  An  excellent  road  leads 
to  Rnchclle,  the  capital  of  the  department. 

The  last  town  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century.     Philip 
Augustus  conferred  several  privileges  on  the  inhabitants; 
it   was   ceded  to   the  English   by   the  treaty  of  Bretigny. 
Charles  the  Fifth  contrived  to  add  it  to  hia  dominions;  the 
political  (livisiuna  tu  which  the  roformatian  gave  so  much 
weight,  rendered  it  the  centre  of  proteatant  opposition,  it 
was  then  besieged  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  and  taken  after 
a  resistance  of  13  months,  a  resistance  which  cost  the  king 
oro  than  L.3,000,000.     Situated  on  a  gulf,  the  harbour 
safe  and  rommndioua;  whatever  bo  the  height  of  the 
aters  in  the  ocean,  vessels  may  be  careened  in  the  ba^in, 
I  which   they   receive  their  cargoes.     The   fortifications 
ere    constructed   by   Vauban.       Straight   streets,   many 
>uaes  adorned  with  porticna  that  foim  arcades,  the  cle- 
an* court  of  the  castle,  the  exchange  and  the  townhouse 
ive  the  place  an  imposing  asjKct.     It  is  the  native  town  of 
.eaumur,  Seignetle  the  druggist,  who  diacuvercd  the  pur- 
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gative  salt  that  bears  his  name,  and  of  several  distioguislied     book 
men.     It  is  m>t  remarkable,  tliererore»  to  find  it  the  seat  of  cxliii. 
learned  and  scientific  societies;  it  possesses  a  valuable  lib-  -""^^ 
I'srj,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanical  gardeUf  and 
&  school  of  navigation.    The  Mailf    a  public  wallc»  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  ocean ;  from  it  may  be  seen  the  isle, 
of  Be  on  the  right,  peopled  by  fishermen,  and  encompass- 
ed with  breakers.    Aix,  where  vessels  wait  for  favourable 
vinds,  rises  in  front,  and  the  important  Olerun  on  the  left, 
ao  island  abounding  in  wine  and  salt.     Marans,  a  small  but 
neat  town  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  defiartmont  car- 
ries on  a  trade  in  salt,  and  contains  four  tliousand  inhabi- 
lanta;  it  has  a  safe  harbour  on  the  Sevre-Niortaise  at  the 
distance  of  four  miles  from  the  sea,   to  which  vessels  of  a 
hundred  tons  are  borne  by  the  tides* 

The  Vendee,  the  largest  feeder  of  the  Sevre-Niortaise,  Dapart- 
is  only  navigable  in  a  short  part  of  its  course,  not  moi*e  than  vendue. 
8ix  leagues  in  length.  At  the  time  France  was  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  new  divisions,  the  same  river  was  chosen 
rather  than  the  Lay,  the  last  is  certainly  larger,  but 
the  name  of  La  Vendee  was  given  to  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful maritime  departments— to  one  which  by  its  devoted- 
uess  to  the  royal  cause,  became  at  the  revolution  the  focus 
of  a  civil  war,  that  lasted  not  less  than  seven  years,  and 
desolated  almost  all  the  eastern  part  of  France.  The  soil 
may  be  divided  into  three  kinds.  Tlie  Mirais  compre- 
liends  all  the  country  on  the  coast,  it  is  covered  with  sands 
which  have  been  rendered  productive  by  canals  and  the 
labour  of  roan ;  it  abounds  also  in  marshes,  which  from 
their  extent  and  the  quantity  of  salt  collected  from  them, 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  ocean  covered  these  coasts  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  The  Bocage  consists  in 
some  places  of  sterile  heaths,  but  in  others  of  woods  or 
lands  that  numerous  streams  'serve  to  water  and  fructify. 
The  Plain  formed  by  all  the  country  between  the  Bocage 
and  the  souUiern  limit  of  the  department,  may  be  consider- 
ed the  most  fertile  and  the  best  adapted  for  every  sort  of 
cultivation.  The  mephitic  vapours  that  rise  from  the 
Marais,  are  fatal  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants;  drained  or 
intersected  by  many  canals,  destitute  of  springs,  only  aflTord- 
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ing  water  more  or  less  brackish  to  qaench  the  thirsty  it 
is  with  all  these  disadvantages  one  of  the  best  cultivated 
countries  in  France.  It  produces  excellent  lint,  abundant 
grain  harvests,  leguminous  plants  remarkable  for  their 
size,  and  pa8tui*es  on  which  horses,  oxen  and  sheep  are 
reared.  The  Bocage  yields  good  wine,  and  the  fields  are 
divided  by  hedges  and  orchards.  The  plain  is  fruitful  in 
eyery  sort  of  grain,  but  white  wines  of  an  ordinary  quality 
are  only  produced  on  the  vineyards.  Earthen- wares,  coarse 
linen,  woollen  manufactures,  the  extracting  of  soda  from  sea- 
weed, and  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  and  salt  marshes, 
form  the  principal  branches  of  industry. 

Fontenay-le-Comte  excited  the  indignation  of  the  repub- 
lican government;  ridiculously  jealous  of  whatever  might 
be  associated  with  tlie  ancient  system,  it  did  not  suffer  the 
town  to  be  called  by  its  usual  name,  but  changed  it  by  a 
decree  into  that  of  Fontenay-le-Peuple.  It  stands  in  a  fruitful 
valley  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Vendee.  The  sombre  re- 
mains of  a  strong  castle,  a  church  of  which  the  steeple  may 
be  about  300  feet  in  height,  and  a  suburbs  larger  than  tbe 
town  itself,  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  important  city;  it 
is  the  capital  of  a  district.  Lucon,  the  second  town  in  the 
same  district,  has  been  raised  into  the  seat  of  a  diocess,  it 
contains  about  S600  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  but  the  streets  are  ill  paved,  it  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
trenuty  of  a  canal,  which  throws  itself  into  the  sea  at  the 
Anse  d'Aigiiillon.  A  road  through  a  dull  and  monotonous 
country  leads  to  Sables  d'Olonnes,  a  town  consisting  of  four 
long  and  parallel  streets,  built  on  a  narrow  stripe  of  sandy 
land  that  protrudes  into  the  sea,  it  is  defended  by  several 
forts.  The  harbour  which  can  only  receive  vessels  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  tons,  separates  the  town  from  the  suburbs 
of  Chaume,  which  rises  on  a  rock.  Saint  Giles,  another 
seaport  on  the  same  coast,  lies  opposite  the  isle  of  Teu, 
which  is  only  inhabited  by  fishermen ;  but  Moirmoutiers, 
a  larger  island  at  some  distance  from  it,  contains  two  vil- 
lages and  a  town  of  the  same,  name  peopled  by  7500  in- 
dividuals. Both  these  islands  form  part  of  the  district  of 
Sables  d'Olonne,  which  extends  on  the  north  to  the  district 
ofBoutn,  formerly  a  calcareous  rock,  but  at  present  united  to 
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the  continent,  dnd  more  than  seven  leagues  io  circumference,     book 
the  canal  by  which  it   was  separated  from  the  land,  now    ^^^i*"'- 
serves  as  the  means  of  communication,  it  has  been  changed  ^"^'"^^ 
into  an  embankment    The  district  gives  its  name  to  a  vil- 
lage of  2500  inhabitants. 

Bourbon  Vendee,  a  thinly  peopled  town,  but  the  only  Bourbon 
one  of  any  consequence  that  lias  not  been  mentioned,  was  ^""^^* 
formerly  the  burgh  of  La  Roche-sur-Ton  in  the  principa- 
lity that  belonged  to  the  house  of  Bourben-Conti.  It  con- 
tained hardly  800  fnhabitants  in  1807,  when  its  name  was 
changed  into  that  of  the  emperor,  who  laid  out  L.196,000 
in  erecting  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  chief  town  of  a 
prefecture  ;  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  its  ancient 
name  was  restored  in  1814.  It  is  built  after  the  plan  of  a 
large  city,  but  many  edifices  remain  unfinished,  the  funds 
for  the  purpose  are  wanting ;  the  streets  are  broad,  straight 
and  deserted.  It  can  never  become  a  place  of  commerce  or 
industry  until  the  projected  canal  of  Bret  has  been  com- 
pleted, because  it  stands  on  the  Yon,  a  small  river  far 
from  others  that  are  navigable,  and  from  any  populous 
town. 

The  department  of  Deux  Sevres,  contiguous  on  the  west  Depart- 
to  that  of  La  Vendee,  is  crossed  in  a  diagonal  direction  by  peux° 
the  heights  of  Gatine,  a  chain  of  lofty  hills  shaded  by  fo-  Seyret. 
rests,  from  which  the  inhabitants  export  difierent  sorts  of 
timber.  Intersected  by  many  streams,  it  takes  its  name 
from  the  two  Sevres ;  the  one  flowing  from  south  to  north, 
the  other  from  east  to  west;  the  one  called  Sevre-Nan- 
taise,  and  the  other  Sevre-Niortaise,  because  they  water 
Nantes  and  Niort.  Many  fine  valleys  and  plains  fruitful 
in  vineyards  and  pastures,  extend  in  difierent  directions, 
but  there  are  also  much  uncultivated  land,  numerous  fens 
and  marshes.  The  grain  and  wine  harvests  exceed  the 
consumption,  herds  and  flocks  are  reared  on  the  mea- 
dows. It  furnishes  the  mules  that  are  so  much  prized 
by  the  wealthy  Spaniards,  others  that  travel  with  heavy 
burdens  across  the  steep  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  those 
too,  that  drag  the  enormous  wagons,  which  are  seen  on 
all  the  roads  in  the  south  of  France.  The  sale  of  these 
animals   in  foreign   countries,  yields  several   millions  of 
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franks  to  tlie  department  The  oxen  form  also  a  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce ;  the  fattest  are  sent  to  Paris,  but  the 
greater  number  are  sold  and  fattened  in  Normandy.  The 
people  work  iron^  and  manufacture  cotton  and  coarse  wool- 
len stuffs. 

Niort,   the   capital  of  the  department*  and   a  place  of 
some  antiquity,  has  been  much  improved;   modern  build- 
ings now  occupy  tlie  site  of  the  rubbish  and  old    houses, 
that  rendered  it  formerly  one  of  tlic  dirtiest  towns  in  Poi- 
tou.     The    most  remarkable  edifices   are  an  old   Gothic 
church  built  by  the    English,  the  townhouse,  the  ancient 
palace  that  belonged  to  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  and  the  fine 
fountain  of  Vivien.     Madame  de  Maintenon  was  born  in 
one  of  the  prisons  in  the  same  town ;  the  celebrated  men 
that  it  has  produced,  arc  Isaac  de  Beausobre  and  LeMris 
de  Fontanes.     The  picturesque  banks  of  the  Sevre  in  the 
neighbourhood  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  public  walks  and 
gardens.    The  small  town  of  Mauze  is  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict from  which  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  asses  are  an- 
nually exported.     Saint  Maixent,  a  town  of  five  thousand 
souls,  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  the  fruitful  coun- 
try in  the  neighbourhood.    The   finest   mules  in  Europe 
are  reared   in  the  district,  of  which  Melle  is  the  chief 
town. 

A  plain  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gatine  hills  is  watered 
by  the  Thouet  5  Parthenay  rises  near  its  banks,  on  a  hill 
formerly  commanded  by  an  ancient  castle  now  in  ruins. 
The  village  of  Foret  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sources 
of  Sevre-Nantaise,  contains  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
DuplcRis  Mornay,  whom  the.  catholics  called  the  pope  of 
the  Huguenots ;  the  river  flows  in  the  neig|ibourhood,  and 
serves  to  move  different  mills.  Bressuire  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  which  confines  the  streams  of  the  Argenton ;  it  was  so 
much  injured  during  the  wars  of  La  Vendee  that  at  one 
time  the  only  buildings  left  entire  were  a  solitary  house  and 
the  granite  church.  It  has  since  become  the  capital  of  a 
subprefecture,  the  inhabitants  manufacture  linen  and  wool- 
len stuffs.  In  a  north-east  direction  and  about  five  leagues 
distant  from  the  last  place,  the  Thouet  flows  round  the  base 
of  a  hill,  and  Thouurs  stands  on  the  summit.  It  was  proba- 
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bij  founded  before  the  sixth  century  ;  Thouan  or  Thoaci  book 
arx  signifies  the  citadel  of  the  Thouet.  Pepin  took  itin  the  ^^^i-"'- 
year  758,  and  the  English  rendered  it  in  the  middle  agesofie 
of  the  strongest  places  in  Poitoii.  As  the  town  was  more 
than  once  desolated  during  the  civil  wars,  it  may  excite  sur- 
prise that  the  magnificent  old  castle  built  in  the  time  of 
Lewis  the  Thirteenth  by  the  dutches  of  La  Tremouillc,  re- 
mains entire. 

m 

The  Yienne  gives  its  name  to  the  department  through  Depart- 
which  it  passes  from  north  to  south*  Some  of  the  hills  on  ^^n„^ 
the  south  are  lofty,  those  on  the  north  are  insignificant ;  a 
high  ridge  that  extends  in  the  centre,  encompasses  the  Yien- 
ne and  the  Clain,  one  of  its  feeders ;  the  eastern  districts 
consist  of  low  plains  and  valleys.  The  soil  cannot  be  said 
to  be  fruitful,  it  consists  in  many  places  of  heaths  and  Ian- 
des,  still  it  produces  as  much  grain  as  the  inhabitants  con- 
same  ;  and  a  surplus  quantity  of  wine,  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, is  either  exported  or  converted  into  brandy.  Dif- 
ferent mineral  springs  and  iron  mines  are  situated  in  the  de- 
partment ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  hardware  goods, 
the  cutlery,  the  coarse  woollen  stofis  and  onlinary  lace  that 
the  inhabitants  manufacture,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  the  greatest  hinderance  to  their  commerce  is  the  want 
of  roads  and  other  outlets. 

Civray,  a  small  town  and  the  capital  of  the  most  southern  cwray. 
district  possesses  a  church,  which  was  probably  built  before 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Gaul.  Montmorillon 
is  the  capital  of  another  district  from  which  biscuits  and  ma- 
caroni are  exported  into  different  parts  of  France.  An  an- 
cient and  very  curious  monument,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
of  Druidical  origin,  stands  in  the  court  of  tlie  old  convent 
that  belonged  to  the  Augustines. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Poitou  rises  on  a  hill  that  may  be  poitiert. 
seen  from  the  confluence  of  the  Boivre  and  the  Clain.  It 
was  the  Limonnm  of  the  FidaTt,  an  important  place  in  Pto- 
lemy's time ;  it  is  now  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  it 
still  retains  its  old  walls  flanked  with  towers,  the  venerable 
witnesses  of  the  invasion  made  by  the  Yisigoths  into  the 
country,  and  of  their  defeat  by  Clovis.  King  John  of  France 
having  refused  the  advantageous  terms  offered  by  Edward, 
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lost  the  memorabFe  battle  of  Poitiers^  in  which  a  French  ar- 
my of  eighty  thousand  men  was  defeated  by  eight  thousand 
£ngHsli ;  the  king  was  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  to  En- 
land.  Charles  the  Sixth  removed  the  parliament  of  Paris 
to  Poitiers  during  the  wars  he  maintained  against  the  En- 
glish. The  streets  are  crooked  and  narrow,  bat  some  tra- 
ces of  ancient  splendour  may  be  discovered  in  the  remains 
of  the  palace  erected  by  the  emperor  Gallienus^  in  the  ruins 
of  an  ampliitheatre,  and  even  perhaps  in  the  street  that  is 
now  called  the  Jirena.  The  Guillon^  a  picturesque  walk  in 
the  neighbourhood,  terminates  near  the  imposing  rains  of  a 
Gothic  castle*  The  cathedral,  which  in  point  of  size  ia  equal 
to  any  other  in  France,  was  built  in  the  eleventh  century, 
but  the  diocess  of  Poitiers  dates  from  a  much  earlier  epoch, 
indeed  twenty-three  councils  have  been  held  in  the  town  du- 
ring a  period  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,^  The  ashes  of  Madam  de  Monte- 
span  rest  in  the  Grey  Friars'  church ;  two  bishops  of  the 
fourth  century,  Saint  Hilary  and  Saint  Maximin,  were  born 
in  Poitiers ;  it  contains  a  curious  collection  of  antiquities, 
and  a  library  of  £2,000  volumes. 

The  Yienne  begins  to  be  navigable  at  seven  leagues  on 
the  north-east  of  Poitiers.  Chatellerault  rises  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  where  a  modern  bridge  has  been  erected, 
that  leads  to  an  old  castle  flanked  with  four  large  towel's; 
it  may  be  doubted  that  the  building  adds  much  to  the  strength 
of  the  place,  but  it  serves  at  least  as  a  gate  to  the  town. 
Loudun  may  be  about  nine  leagues  distant  in  a  north-west 
direction  from  Chatellerault,  it  is  situated  on  a  bill,  and 
surrounded  by  vineyards  that  yield  good  wine.  Although 
an  insignificant  town,  it  has  given  birth  to  several  distin- 
guished men,  among  others  to  John  Maigret,  better  known 
perhaps  by  the  name  of  Macrin,  or  the  assumed  Latin  one 
of  Macrinus,  and  to  Doctor  Rcnaudot,  who  published  the 
first  French  newspaper  in  the  year  16S1.  Urbain  Grandier, 
a  curate,  was  accused  and  condemned  in  the  same  town  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth.    A  song  that  he  had 

•  Namely,  in  the  years  366,  389,  692,  937,  1000,  lOlO,  1028,  1030,  1032, 
1036,  1073,  107P,  109.*,  1100,  1105,  1109,  1280,  1284,  1304, 1367,  1387,  1396  and 
1406. 
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written  against  CardinalRichelieu  was  the  cause  ofhis  death ;     ><^>^ 
a  pretext,  however,  was  necessary*  and  it  was  alleged  that    ^^''"'' 
he  had  bewitched  a  convent  of  Ursuline  nuns.  Ignorant  and  '  ^ 

superstitious  women  may  be  excited  or  bribed  to  swear  on 
the  aUar  that  they  are  possessed  by  demons, — if  the  experi* 
ment  were  renewed  at  present,  it  might  be  followed  with  the 
same  success ;  it  is  much  more  wonderful  that  they  were  be- 
lieved at  so  recent  a  period,  at  a  time  when  many  great  and 
good  men  were  living  in  France.  Although  a  matter  of 
deep  regi*et,  it  oi>ght  not  to.  be  concealed  that  clergymen 
perhaps  suborned,  certainly  encouraged  and  confirmed  such 
witnesses  in  their  delusion ;  the  same  men  put  an  innocent 
brother  to  the  torture,  and  afterwards  burnt  him  alive  to 
gratify  the  vengeance  of  a  minister,  whose  great  actions 
were  sullied  by  greater  crimes* 
The  Mayenne  throws  itself  into  the  Loire,  and  takes  the  ^^i^^^' 

•^  ,  ment  oi 

name  of  the  Maine  after  its  junction  with  the  Sartlie,  hence  Maine  aid 
the  department  has  been  called  Maine  and  Loire.    Manu-  ^''^' 
factoring  industry,  the  culture  of  corn  and  the  vine,  the 
working  of  mip'es,  granite^  marble  and  slate  quarries  are  so 
many  sources  of  wealth.    The  coal  pits  in  the  same  country 
jield  erery  year  more  than  10,000  chaldrons. 

The  suburbs  of  Saumur  is  situated  on  the  righf  .tank 
of  the  Loire,  and  a  well-built  bridge  of  twelve  arches  leads 
to  the  opposite  bank.  The  quay  is  the  most  frequented 
walk,  and  the  principal  buildings  in  that  part  of  the  town 
are  a  royal  riding  school,  spacious  barracks  and  a  theatre. 
A  broad  street  leads  to  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill  on  which 
part  of  the  town  has  been  built.  A  strong  castle  rises  on 
the  summit  of  the  same  height,  and  it  serves  at  present  as  a 
depot  for  arms  and  aramunition.  The  portal  of  Saint 
Petet-'s  church  is  modern,  but  the  rest  of  the  building  is 
very  ancient  The  town-house  is  a  Gothic  edifice  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  quay,  which  extends  beyond  the 
public  walk,  and  terminates  near  a  fine  hospital  on  the 
chalky  height  that  commands  the  town ;  the  neighbouring 
excavations  in  the  same  hill  have  been  converted  into  a 
lanatic  asylum.  Saumur  is  watered  on  the  west  by  the 
Thoue,  a  small  river  on  wliich  the  inhabitants  erected 
of  late  years  a  bridge,  wliere  general  Berton  halted  very 
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unexpectedly  at  a  time  when  he  might  have  easily 
taken  the  town.  Three  druidical  monuments  are  si- 
tuated in  the  neighbourhood :  the  one  Ih  a  natural  obe- 
lisk that  rises  vertically  to  a  considerable  height  ;*  the 
two  others  consist  of  flat  stones  heaped  above  each  other^ 
according  to  antiquaries  they  are  two  cram-lechs  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  ;t  the  smallest  stands  on  a  sloping  liill, 
the  other*  remarkable  for  its  great  size,  rises  in  the  middle 
of  a  plain*  Saumur  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade ;  item- 
ploys  600  individuals  of  both  sexes  and  different  ages  in  a 
particular  department  of  industry*  they  make  emaux  and 
chapletSy  of  which  the  quantity  exported  may  amount  in  va- 
lue to  Ii.20,000.  Dou6y  about  four  leagues  distant  from  (he 
8aumur*  is  peopled  by  two  thousand  inhabitants.  It  con- 
tains the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  in  the  excavations 
of  a  calcareous  rock*  the  remains  of  an  old  palace*  which,  it 
is  supposed,  belonged  to  king  Dagobert,  and  the  largest 
fountain  in  France.  Extensive  grottos  are  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  road  from  Saumur  to  Bauge  is  nowise  remarkable, 
and  the  latter  town*  although  the  capital  of  a  subprefecturef 
might  be  passed  over  in  silence,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fine 
bridge  that  has  lately  been  erected  over  the  Couesnon.  An 
English  army  was  defeated  at  no  great  distance  from  Bauge 
in  the  year  1421.  The  same  district  carries  on  a  great 
trade  in  paper ;  thus  altliough  Durtal  is  a  small  town  of 
dOOO  inhabitants*  it  possesses  several  paper  mills*  and  the 
inhabitants  manufacture  linen*  earthen  wares  and  porce- 
lain. Durtal  has  been  admired  for  its  situation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire*  and  at  the  base  of  a  hill  commanded  hy 
two  colossal  towers,  all  that  remains  of  an  old  castle*  that 
was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  Oudon  waters 
Segre,  which  although  the  chief  town  in  a  subprefecttire,  is 
inferior  in  i>opulatiun  and  industry*  to  the  burgh  of  Cha- 
teau-Neuf  on  the  Sartfae*  to  Pouancc  which  is  enriched  by 
iron  works*  to  Lion  d' Angers*  worthy  of  notice Jor  its  pic- 

*■  Antiquaries  term  tbcm  peulvens  fioin  ihe  Breton  word,  which  eignifies  a 
pillar  of  stone 

t  Crom-lech  signifies  literally  a  raised  place. 
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turesque  situation,  and  to  other  burghs  and  townn  in  the     book 
same  district.  cxtiii. 

Angers  rises  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  at  no  great  dis- 
tance  below  tlie  confluence  of  the  Sarthe  and  the  Maine. 
The  ramparts,  the  public  walks,  particularly  the  Turcie 
and  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  cathedral  with  its  two  steep- 
les rising  into  the  air,  a  Gothic  castle,  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the   dukes  of  Anjou,   in   which   eighteen   large 
towers  form  an  imposing  mass,  may  give  the  town  an  ap- 
pearance of  splendour  that  it  does    not    possess.      The 
streets  are  narrow,  some  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood, 
in  others  the  wood  is  concealed  by  a  thin  covering  of  slate. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  modern  additions 
made  to  the  town,  the  quarter  near  the  ramparts,  and 
otbers  are  regularly  and  well  built.    Angers  possesses  a 
library  consisting  of  26,000  volumes,  a  valuable  collection 
of  French  paintings,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  two 
theatres.    It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  before  the 
Koman  conquest,  it  was  then  called  JuLiomaguSf  the  Ro- 
mans changed  its  name  afterwards   into  ^ndecavum.     It 
lias  given  birth  to  Bernier,  the  celebrated  traveller,  and  to 
Menage,  a  poet   and   a   man   of  letters,    whom   Moliere 
has  represented    in   the   character    of  Vadius.*      In   the 
neighbourhood  are  situated  extensive  slate  quarries,  which 
aflfurd  employment  to  three  thousand  workmen,  and  from 
which  nearly  eighty  millions  of  slates  are  obtained  every 
jear. 

Pout  de  Ce  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  about  a  league  PontdeCo. 
distant  from  Angers,  contains  only  3000  inhabitants;  it  may 
lie  remarked  however  for  its  numerous  bridges  and  em- 
bankments, forming  a  line  more  than  3000  yards  in  length, 
they  communicate  with  different  islands  and  the  branches 
of  the  river.  The  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  occupy  a 
great  space,  they  extend  near  the  confluence  of  the  May- 
cone.  Ingrande  near  the  road  to  Nantes  possesses  glass 
works  in  which  five  hundred  workmen  are  employed. 
Chalonne  a  town  of  5000  inhabitants,  in  a  district  famous 
f*>r  its  vineyards,  is  built  near  the  confluence  of  the  Layon 

•  See  the  comedy  of  the  Feimnes  Savantes. 
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BOOK  and  the  Loire;  it  Fronts  the  Lombardiero  Islands,  where 
cxLifl.  verdant  groves  and  romantic  scenery  form  perhajys  the  fin- 
est  landscape  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Coal  and  other 
mineral  substances  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Beaupreau  Beaupreau  between  the  same  river  and  the  southern 
limits  of  the  department,  is  the  chief  town  in  a  fruitful  and 
industrious  district.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  linen 
and  woollen  stuffs,  many  of  them  are  employed  in  dying 
cloth ;  they  carry  on  besides  a  considerable  trade  in  leath- 
er. The  village  of  Mont-Jean  is  almost  surrounded  by 
coalmines;  the  prosperity  of  Tessouale,  another  village, 
depends  on  its  bleach-fields.  Chemille,  a  small  place  of 
4000  inhabitants,  has  been  enriched  by  the  same  manufac- 
tures which  have  rendered  Cholet  a  flourishing  town.  It 
was  adorned  with  a  fine  castle,  which  was  destroyed  in  com- 
mon with  almost  all  the  other  buildings  during  the  war  of  La 
Vendee ;  but  it  has  risen  from  its  ruins,  industry  has  increas- 
ed, and  the  population  has  been  doubled ;  it  contains  at  pre- 
sent more  than  7000  inhabitants.  The  improvements  intro- 
duced into  the  manufactories,  and  the  greater  demand  for 
their  products,  are  the  cause  of  so  mucli  prosperity. 

Depart-  i^hg  romantic  sites  and  varied  landscapes  watered  by  the 

meat  oi  the  i    •  •    i 

Lower  Loirc,  have  given  the  river  a  celebrity  which  it  might  not 
*'*•  have  otherwise  possessed.  And  certainly  the  lower  part 
of  its  course  serves  to  confirm  the  general  opinion,  and  ac- 
counts for  the  songs  that  have  been  made  in  its  praise. 
Neat  villages,  picturesque  rallies,  hills  covered  with  vine- 
yards or  rich  meadows,  may  be  seen  on  part  of  the  road  to 
Nantes, — from  Montrclais,  a  village  enriched  by  its  coals 
and  excellent  wines,  to  the  burgh  .of  Audon,  where  two 
chains  of  hills  bound  both  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The 
appearance  of  the  country  changes  beyond  the  last  place; 
the  fielda  are  no  longer  covered  with  luxuriant  harvests 
the  traveller  might  suppose  himself  in  Brittany  from  the 
ferns,  buckwheat  and  heaths.  Lastly,  the  cathedral  of 
Nantes  is  seen  from  a  well-cultivated  plain  about  two 
leagues  in  length. 
Soil  and  Mftuy  rivers   water  the  department,  it  is  also     batli- 

!he"dep^art-  ®*    ^^    ^''®    Ocean,    the   coasts    are    neariy    twenty-five 
ment.         leagues  long  and  they  are  continually  enlarged  by  alluvial 
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deposits.    It  may  be  remarked  too  that  the  salt  marshes     book 
on  tlie  same  coasts   are   very    valuable.      Different  dis-    c^^'"* 
tricts   in   the  department  are  covered  with  rich    pastures  """"""^ 
and  thick  forests ;  it  is  fruitful  in  grain,  and  still  more  so 
in  wine,  it  abounds  in  coal  and  iron,  the  inhabitants  smelt 
the  ore,  and  convert  the  metal  into  different  articles  which 
are  sold  in  many  parts  of  France.     The  other  products  of 
industry  in  the  same  department  are  porcelain,  china  and 
different  manufactures,  it  carries  on  a  trade  with  the  prin- 
cipal European  stales,  it  equips  vessels    for  the  herring, 
sardel   and  cod   fisheries.     The  capital,  not  unworthy   of 
the  country,  may  be  ranked  among  the  largest  towns  in 
France. 

Nantes,  after  Bordeaux,  the  most  commercial  town  which  Nanter. 
communicates  with  the  ocean,  rises  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire,  at  the  place  where  the  Erdre  and  the  Sevre  fall 
into  the  river.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Condivicnunif  the 
principal  city  inhabited  by  the  JWimnetes;  the  ancient  Cel- 
tic name  indicates  its  position,  for  it  signifies  a  town  at  tke 
confluence  of  several  streams.  It  may  be  admired  for  the  * 
regularity  of  the  streets,  the  elegance  of  the  public  buildings, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  quays.  Some  quarters,  those 
of  Graslin,  Feydeau  and  the  suburbs  of  Fo8se,  may  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  finest  in  Paris.  The  verdant  banks  of 
the  river,  the  islands  in  different  directions,  and  the  natural 
amphitheatre  above  them,  render  Nantes  in  point  of  situa- 
tion, at  least  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  other  town.  The 
Fosse  or  the  harbour  is  shaded  with  lofty  trees,  and  lined 
with  large  buildings  that  extend  to  the  distance  of  half  a 
league.  The  same  harbour  may  be  about  twelve  leagues 
From  the  ocean,although  one<»f  the  most  frequented  in  France, 
it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  inaccessible  to  vessels  above 
hundred  tons,  because  the  tide  does  not  rise  higher  than  six 
feet. 

The  exchange  appears  like  a  monument  erected  to  the 
commerce  and  shipping  of  France,  it  exhibits  a  fine  front 
adorned  >\ith  an  Ionic  peristyle;  on  the  opposite  side, 
a  portico  is  crowned  with  the  statues  of  Duguay-Trouin, 
Duquesne,  John  Bart  and  Cassart.  The  prefect's  residence 
Was  the  ancient  court  of  exchequer ;  tlie  front  of  the  the* 
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BOOK     atre  forms   a  range  of  eight  large   Corinthiau  columns. 
cxLiii.     Saint  Peter's  course,  a  spacious  and  pleasant  walk  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Loire,  leads  to  the  old  castle  that  belonged  to 
(ho  dukes  of  Brittany,  it  was  built  by  one  of  them  in  the 
year  930,  it  has  acquired  celebrity  from  the  edict  passed 
by  Henry  the  Fourth,  an  edict  of  which  the  revocation  by 
his  grandson  was  the  cause  of  unnumbered  calamities  to 
France.     Among  the  useful  institutions,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  a  valuable 
public  library,  a  museum  of   natural  history,  better  than 
any  otlier  in  any  provincial  town,  a  large  botanical  garden, 
a  royal  college,  and  lastly  schools  of  medicine  and  hydro- 
graphy.    The  charitable  institutions  are  creditable  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  inhabitants,  the  manner  in  which  they 
arc  managed,  is  not  less  creditable  to  the  civic  rulers.  Nan- 
tes is  the  seat  of  a  diocess  which  was  erected  in  the  third 
century.     It  was  fortified  in  the  time  of  Cesar,  it  maintain- 
ed a  terrible  siege  against  the  Huns  in  the  year  445;  the 
Normands  destroyed  it  in  845,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword.     The  £nglish  besieged  it  in  vain  in  1343.  A 
Vendcan  army  consisting  of  80,000  men  attempted  to  take 
!t  by  assairit  in  1793,  tiicy  were  defeated  and  repulsed  by  the 
citizens.     It  became  at  a  later  period  the  theatre  of  the  hor- 
rible executions  which  were  sanctioned  by  Carrier.  Nantes 
has  given  birth  to  the  learned  Mathurin  Yeyssiere,  toRen^-^ 
le-Pays,  a  poet  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  to  BoSrand  the 
architect,  to  Cassart  the  navigator,  to  Cacault  the  diploma- 
tist, to  Bouguer  the  matliematiclan,  and  to  Fouche,  duke  of 
Otranto,  and  minister  of  police.  It  possesses  a  cannon  foun- 
dry, dockyards  in  which  merchant  vessels  and  sloopsof  war 
are  built,  it  supplies  part  of  the  navy  with  cordage,  sail- 
cloth and  iron  cables ;  there  are  besides  several  sugar  works, 
cotton  and  cloth  manufactories,  tan-pits  and  different  works 
of  less  consequence. 

From  the  extremity  of  the  department  to  Nantes,  the  Sev- 
re  waters  a  country  not  less  romantic  than  Switzerland,  and 
more  interesting  from  the  associations  connected  with  it. 
The  village  of  Palet  was  the  birthplace  of  Abeilard  ;  in  the 
woods  and  rocks  in  the  neiglibourhood,  Heloise  and  her  lov- 
er bewailed  tlieir  misfortunes  after  the  base  Fulbert  had  sa- 
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tisfied  bis  monkish  vengeance.    The  small  town  of  Clisson      book 
contains  only  1200  inhabitants,  but  it  recalls  the  title  of  a    ^^i-i"- 
familjr  that  rendered  itself  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  France; 
their  castle,  formerly  remarkable  for  its  architecture,  now 
majestic  in  its  ruins,  stands  on  a  height  near  the  town. 
Paimbeuf,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  about  twelve  leagues  Paimbeuf. 
below  Nantes,  was  a  hundred  years  ago  a  mere  hamlet  |)eo- 
pled  by  a  few  fishermen ;  but  commerce  has  since  changed 
it  into  a  flourishing  and  well  built  city,  at  present  the  capi- 
tal of  a  district. 

The  roost  remarkable  places  on  the  south  of  the  Loire 
have  now  been  mentioned ;  towards  the  north  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  is  situated  Ancenis,  a  pleasant  town, 
commanded  by  the  old  castle  which  was  long  inhabited  by 
the  dukes  of  Bethune.  Chateaubriant,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Don,  a  small  river,  is  well  known  for  its  preserves*  Sa- 
venay  on  the  south-east  of  the  last  place,  is  the  chief  town 
in  a  district  that  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle 
and  salt.  Guerande,  an  industrious  and  more  populous 
town,  and  Pouliguen  possessing  a  convenient  harbour,  are 
Bttoated  near  the  saline  marshes  which  yield  every  year 
nearly  eighteen  thousand  tons  of  gray  and  white  salt. 

The  word  Morbihan,  it  has  been  said,  signifies  a  small  i>«part- 
sea  in  Low-Breton  or  perhaps  in  some  Celtic  dialect.  The  MorbihRn. 
gulf  of  the  same  name  is  larger  than  any  other  on  the  coasts 
of  the  department,  which  the  lower  course  of  the  Yilaine 
separates  from  the  one  that  has  been  last  examined.  The 
same  gulf  waters  a  great  many  small  islands;  the  two 
largest  or  the  lle-aux-Moines  and  the  Arz  are  well  peopled 
and  cultivated.  Yannes  may  be  about  a  league  from  the  vannet. 
most  northern  bay  in  the  same  gulf,  two  small  rivers  water 
and  surround  it;  they  add  to  the  convenience  oi  its  har- 
bour, and  the  advantages  of  its  position.  According  to 
ancient  authors  the  walls  of  the  town  must  have  been  bath- 
ed by  the  sea  at  the  time  when  it  was  not  only  the  princi- 
pal city  of  the  Veneti,  but  the  most  powerful,  wealthy  and 
populous  of  any  in  Jrmorica.*  An  old  wall  flanked  with 
towers  separates  the  town  from  a  suburbs  which  exceeds 

•  Ciesar  de  B«llo  Gallico.     Lib.  HI. 
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it  in  size.  The  heavy  and  massive  cathedral  rises  in  the 
midst  of  dismal  houses  and  dark  streets.  The  freestone 
quays  along  the  narrow  liarbour  may  be  admired  for  their 
solidity,  but  the  finest  buildings  are  erected  on  the  mole 
which  extends  near  a  small  salt  marsli.  Three  public  walks 
are  frequented  in  the  vicinity,  and  within  the  walls  are  sit- 
uated a  college,  an  hospital  and  a  theatre;  the  industry  of 
tlie  inhabitants  is  confined  to  sardel  fisherii^  and  to  coarse 
cloth  manufactories.  Such  is  the  capital  of  a  department 
which,  although  poor  in  vineyards,  is  fruitful  in  com,  pas- 
tures, timber,  lint  and  hemp.  Tho  marshes  and  landes 
are  without  doubt  extensive;  still  the  inhabitants  rear  many 
horses,  oxen  and  sheep.  Iron  mines  are  wrought  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the^  country,  the  inhabitants  export  the 
leather,  linen  and  woollen  stuffs  manufactured  inthedepaK- 

ment. 

Sarzeau,  on  the  peninsula  of  Rhuys,  is  a  small  town 
peopled  by  6000  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  fisliermeiu 
The  castle  of  Suscinion  was  erected  on  the  coast  by  Ann, 
dutchess  of  Brittany ;  and  the  monastery  of  Baint  (HIdas 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  same  peninsula  in  another  part  of 
the  coast;  according  to  tradition,  the  monks  possess  the 
chair  of  Aheilard ;  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the  abbot  of  the 
convent. 

The  islands  which  Pliny  cMsInsultB  VetuHeat  rise  oppo- 
site the  coast  between  Vannes  and  Lorient ;  all  of  them  de- 
pend on  the  department.  The  inhabitants  of  Belle-lle^cn- 
Mer,  the  largest  as  well  as  the  richest  of  these  islands,  rear 
cattle,  and  export  every  year  nearly  eight  hundred  draught 
horses  of  the  best  kind  in  France.  It  contains  8000  souls, 
three  small  harbours  and  the  burgh  of  Saint-Palais  defended 
by  a  castle.  A  small  fortress  guards  Hoedic,  of  which  the 
inhabitants,  like  those  in  Houat  earn  their  livelihood  by  fish- 
ing. Groix  or  Groaix,  the  most  northern  of  these  islands, 
is  peopled  by  2000  individuals  scattered  in  different  villages, 
iQuiberon.  they  are  at  once  husbandmen  and  fishers.  Quiberon,  or  as 
old  writers  call  it  Keberoerif  a  peninsula  about  two  leagues 
in  length,  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  is  changed  into  an 
island  during  the  full  tide.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  de- 
scent made  in  1795  by  10,000  emigrants  under  the  pro- 
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tectioD  of  tiic  English  fleet ;  abandoned  by  allies  wlio  might     book 
have  saved  tbein»  tbej  were  completely  defeated  by  general    ^^^i^'^i- 
Hoche.     A  monnment  not  very  creditable  to  the  English  — * 
perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  event* 

The  burgh  of  Carnac,  at  some  distance  to  the  north  of  Qui»  Carnac. 
beron  has  been  often  mentioned  by  antiquaries  on  account  .of 
a  droidical  monument;  the  size  and  the  arrangement  of  tlie 
parts  bave  been  much  admired^  its  true  purpose  has  never 
been  explained.  It  is  formed  by  more  than  five  thousand 
granite  stones,  rudely  cut  and  arranged  into  eleven  verti- 
cal rows.  As  it  has  been  proved  that  they  were  not  erected 
by  the  Romans  to  commemorate  the  victory  gained  by 
Caesar  over  the  Yeneti,*  it  may  be  perhaps  inferred  that 
they  were  ^raised  for  tbe  same  superstitious  purposes  as 
other  Celtic  relics  of  a  like  kind.  The  port  of  Lorient,  Lorient. 
the  chief  town  in  a  district  of  the  same  name,  was  built 
in  1719  by  tbe  Indian  company  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  ScorfT, 
on  tbe  bay  of  Port-Louis«  The  town  is  large  and  well 
bitiity  but  It  is  no  longer  enriched  by  the  commerce,  which 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  who  attempted  to  de- 
stroy it  in  1746,  when  a  nobleman  of  Brittany,f  having  ar^ 
rived  with  some  assistance,  displayed  so  much  energy  that 
the  besiegers  fled  and  left  several  cannon  behind  them, 
which  tbe  king  presented  to  the  town.  If  the  harbour 
now  appears  more  deserted  than  it  really  is,  it  should  bo 
recollected  tliat  its  extent  was  made  to  correspond  with  the 
impot*tance  of  the  equipments  and  transactions,  which 
took  place  when  the  afiairs  of  the  Indian  company  in 
France  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Port-Louis,  about  Port-r.uis. 
a  league's  distance  to  the  south  of  Lorient,  rises  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Blavet  in  a  situation  well  adapted  for  trade. 
Tbe  harbour  is  convenient,  and  tbe  citadel  which  guards 
the  entrance  into  the  bay,  was  built  by  Lewis  the  Thir- 
teenth. Thu  population  does  not  exceed  3000  inhabi- 
tants. The  old  castle  of  Trafiiveii  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Scorff,  a  castle  which  the  imagination  of  the 
peasantry  has  peopled  with  sprites  and  fairies. 

•  See  ihe  dissertation  by  M.  Ohier  de  Grandprft;  Memolrei  de  la  Society 
Royale  des  Antiquitis  de  France. 
t  The  Count  de  Tintenifac. 
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Ploermel  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Quart 
and  the  Malestroitt  beyond  a  chain  of  high  hills,  wiiich 
cross  the  department  from  north-west  to  south-east*  It 
was  an  important  town  about  the  tenth  century,  but  the 
old  edifices  were  mostly  destroyed  when  it  was  besieged 
by  Henry  the  Fourth ;  there  may  still  be  seen»  however, 
a  Gothic  church,  adorned  with  painted  windows  and  the 
tombs  of  two  dukes  of  Brittany,  Jolin  the  Second  and 
John  the  Third.  The  waters  which  fall  from  a  lalie  near- 
ly three  leagues  in  circumference,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town,  form  a  fine  cascade.  The  Blavet  waters 
the  eastern  declivities  of  the  same  heights,  it  is  naviga- 
ble to  Pontivy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  a  town  in 
a  fruitful  country.  Now  the  capital  of  a  district,  it  bore 
under  the  imperial  government  the  name  of  Napoleonville. 
It  might  not  be  difficult  to  trace  its  origin  to  the  mon- 
astery in  which  Saint  Josse,  the  brother  of  Judicael  king 
of  Brittany,  died  in  tlie  year  660.  The  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient walls,  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  still  remain, 
and  also  an  old  castle  flanked  with  turreta»  concerning 
the  origin  of  which  antiquaries  disagree.  The  barracks  are 
the  finest  buildings  in  Pontivy. 

After  the  National  Assembly  decreed  that  the  old  divr- 
sions  of  France  were  to  be  abolished,  and  others  substi-* 
tuted  in  their  place,  it  gave  the  name  of  Finistere  to  that 
part  of  Brittany  which  juts  into  the  Ocean,  like  the  pro- 
montory on  the  north-west  of  Spain,  to  which  the  aneients 
gave  the  same  name  CFronumiorium  Jinis  terrajf  because 
earjy  navigators  supposed  it  the  limits  of  the  earth*  llie 
department  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  those  of  Morbihan 
and  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  on  the  south  and  the  west  by  the 
Ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  Channel.  Twenty  islands  are 
situated  on  the  coasts,  and  the  indentations  in  the  latter 
form  more  than  fifteen  capes.  Shipwrecks  are  not  un- 
common ;  these  bold  coasts  are  every  wi>ere  composed  of 
granite  masses,  against  which  impetuous  billows  are  dash- 
ed. The  soil,  although  moderately  fruitful,  produces  plen- 
ty of  grain,  hemp  and  lint.  The  country  is  well  supplied 
with  wood ;  thick  forests  grow  on  the  hills,  and  the  vallics 
are  covered  with  rich  pastures.     It  possesses  more  valuable 
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silver  and  lesid  mines  than  any  other  department  in  France;      book 
it  is  also  perhaps  tlie   most  humid,  or  the  one  in  which    ^*""- 
rains  and  mists  are  most   common.  — — — 

The  laole,  which  flows  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent,  and 
joins  the  Ell£  a  small  and  tranquil  river.  Is  known  in  the 
lower  part  o(  its  course  by  the  name  of  the  Laita ;  it  falls  into 
the  Ocean.  Quimiierle  situated  at  the  place  where  the  two  QuimperM. 
rivers  meet,  possesses  a  small  but  well  frequented  harbour 
inaccessible  to  vessels  above  fifty  tons.  The  prosperity  of 
the  place  may  be  attributed  to  its  position.  The  streets  are 
neat  and  clean,  two  in  particular  may  be  remarked  for  their 
elegance;  the  finest  public  buildings  are  a  church,  the  an-* 
cient  convent  of  the  bencdictines,  now  changed  into  the 
subprefect's  residence,  and  a  four-sided  tower  on  the  high 
road.  It  was^the  birthplace  of  Morellct,  nephew  to  the 
celebrated  abbot  of  the  same  name,  and  a  writer  of  consi- 
derable talent  and  erudition.  Quimper,  formerly  called  Quimper. 
CcmtmailleSf  was  surnamed  Quimper-Corentin  after  Saint 
Corentin,  its  first  bishop  at  an  uncertain  period,  perhaps 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  town  was 
the  capital  of  the  country  that  formed  his  diocess.  The 
Romans  called  it  Corisopitumf  but  before  their  conquest,  it 
bore  the  Celtic  name  of  i^mperj  which  signifies  a  small 
valltd  toion;  it  appears,  therefore,  that  its^ntiquity  cannot 
be  disputed,  it  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Otiet  and  the  Steire.  The  most  ancient 
quarter,  encompassed  with  walls  and  towers,  rises  like  an 
amphitheatre,  and  commands  a  view  of  a  romantic  country 
covered  with  rocks,  woods  and  heaths.  In  the  modern 
quarter  of  Saint  Mathieu,  the  streets  are  not  so  narrow, 
and  the  houses  are  better  built.  The  finest  public  walk 
exteiiflH  along  the  canal  of  the  Odct,  which  the  tide  renders 
navigable  to  vessels  of  300  tons.  The  town  has  given  birth 
to  several  distinguished  men,  among  otiiers  to  Bougeant 
and  Hardouin,  two  Jesuits;  the  fi rat  composed  the  admira- 
ble Histoire  du  Traite  de  FFestphalie,  and  also  the  JImusemens 
philosaphiques  sur  le  langage  des  betes,  on  account  of  which 
his  brethren  banished  him  to  La  Fleche;  the  second  author, 
more  to  be  pitied  for  his  singularity,  than  dreaded  for  any 
real  or  imaginary  danger  arising  from  his  writings,  attri- 
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BOW  buted  Virgil's  iBneid  to  a  monk  of  the  thirteetitli  century, 
c;sLiu.  ^nii  considered  the  poem  an  allegorical  description  of  St. 
■  Peter's  journey  to   Rome.      The  same  writer   maintained 

that  the  acts  of  all  the  councils  anterior  to  the  council  of 
Trentf  were  false;  he  was  charitable  enough  to  include 
Mallcbranchey  Nicole  and  Pascal  in  the  list  of  atheists. 
The  Jesuits  allowed  him  to  repeat  these  absurdities  without 
molestation,  Freron,  the  ex-jesuity  and  Valentin  the  paint- 
er were  likewise  natives  of  the  town  ;  the  latter  during  tho 
civil  dissensioDSy  handled  the  pencil,  the  pen  and  the  sword. 
Concarneauy  situated  in  a  small  island^  which  communicates 
with  the  continent  by  means  of  a  convenient  ferry,  is  en- 
closed with  walls,  and  guarded  by  a  castle.  It  was  taken 
by  Duguesdin  in  1373.  It  sends  every  year  about  for 
hundred  boats  and  small  vessels  to  the  Sardel  fisheries*  of 
which  the  annual  produce  may  amount  to  a  thousand  tons. 
Douarnenez  rivals  the  last  town  in  the  same  sort  of  indus- 
try, it  is  partly  peopled  by  two  thousand    fishermen  and 

sailors. 
Cbateauiiii       There  are  no  towns  of  any  consequence  in  the  district  of 

Chateaulin  ;  the  capital  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts 
by  the  river  Auliie,  is  pleasantly  situated,  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  father  Andre  and  rear-sidmiral  Cosniao,  the  one 
obtained  some  celebrity  as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  Man, 
and  an  essay  on  the  Beautiful  j  the  other  died  a  few  years 
ago  after  having  distinguislied  himself  in  several  engage- 
ments. The  burgh  of  Huelgoet,  and  the  village  of  Poul- 
laoucn  are  two  other  places  in  the  same  district;  the  for- 
mer is  enriched  by  a  mine  of  argentiferous  lead,  the  other 
contains  3,600  inhabitants,  almost  all  of  whom  are  employ- 
ed in  working  a  similar  mine,  the  largest  in  France,  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  It  yields  about  150  tons  of 
lead,  and  more  than  900  pounds  of  silver.  The  machinery 
used  in  the  works,  the  founderies  and  the  houses  of  the 
miners  are  not  unworthy  of  being  visited.  Tho  small  and 
dirty  town  of  Carhaix  rises  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hierc 
at  the  distance  of  eleven  leagues  on  the  east  of  Ciiateaulin. 
It  has  produced  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  tlic  last  century, 
^    worthy    descendant    of  Turenne,  the    brave    La    Tour 


Carhaix. 
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iTAnvergney  who  was  proclaimed  first  grenadier  of  France^      book 
and  who  fell  in  t799  at  the  hattle  of  Neuhurg.  oxciii. 

Every  stranger  who  has  visited  Brest^  must  have  observ*  r 
ed  the  fatiguing  and  iininterru{ited  motion  which  prevails  in 
the  port,  the  vessels  that  frequent  it,  dis|)iaying  the  colours 
of  every  nation,  the  imposing  aspect  of  the  batteries,  which 
defend  the  town,  the  old  fortress,  according  to  popular  tra<» 
dition,  erected  by  Caesar,  which  guards  tlie  entrance, 
the  admirable  anchorage  communicating  with  the  ocean  by 
the  strait  of  Gonlet,  an  anc4iorage  capable  of  holding 
five  hundred  ships  of  war ;  he  may  also  have  remarked  the 
naval  storehouses,  tlie  large  arsenal,  tlie  barracks  on  the 
long  esplanade,  the  cordage  and  sail  manufactories,  the 
large  dockyards,  and  lastly  the  work-houses  which  may 
contain  four  thousand  prisoners  or  galley-slaves.  Brest  is 
built  on  an  eminence,  and  divided  into  the  high  and  low 
town,  the  latter  has  been  embellished  with  many  modern 
houses ;  indeed  the  quarter  of  Recouvrance  may  era  long 
be  compared  with  the  one  round  the  harbour,  for  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  pull  down  the  ancient  Gothic  ha- 
bitations in  order  that  sufficient  space  may  be  obtained  for 
new  buildings.  ^Iie  steep  and  crooked  straets  in  the  upper 
town  are  very  disagreeable  and  difficult  of  access.  'Hie 
fiftli  stories  of  several  houses  are  on  a  level  with  the  gar- 
dens round  others,  awl  as  the  only  communications  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  quarters  are  by  means  of  long  and 
open  stairs,  accidents  are  not  uncommon  during  frosty 
weather.  A  fine  machine  for  masting  vessels  may  be  ob- 
served at  no  great  distance  from  the  entrance  into  the  har- 
bour. One  can  hardly  behold  the  solid  and  extensive 
quays,  the  magazines  or  storehouses  built  of  freestone, 
which  line  them,  without  rendering  homage  to  the  genius 
of  Richelieu,  by  whom  they  were  planned,  and  who  foresaw 
the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  ft*om  the  situation  of 
a  burgh,  which  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  maritime  town. 
It  has  been  supposed,  and  in  all  probability  correctly,  that 
Brest  is  not  so  ancient  a  place  as  many  believe ;  It  cannot 
be  inferred  from  the  Roman  fortress  which  still  remains, 
that  the  town  existed  in  the  time  of  Caesar ;  besides  it  may 
be  shown  that  It  was  only  a  village  in  the  ninth  century^ 
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BOOK     when  king  Coron  Mcriadcc  erected  a  castle  near  it.    Lewia 
cjLLiii.     ciioquet,  a  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Rochon  a  drama- 

tic  writer,  Laniotlie-Piquet  and  Reraant  were  born  in  the 

capital  of  Finisterc. 

The  isle  of  Ouessant  may  be  seen  from  the  coast  of  Brest ; 
it  contains  about  1800  inhabitants,  who  are  scattered   in 
Laudernau  several  hamlets.     The  road  to  the  heights  in  the  district 
of  Morlaix,  leads  to  Landernau   which,   although   it, has 
been  extolled  by  an    academician,  must  be  considered  an 
Morlaix.     iH-built  and  disagreeable  town.     Morlaix  is  not  so   dirty 
as  other  places  of  the  same  sort  in  Brittany ;  it  stands 
between  two  hills,  and  the  walls  are  defended  by  an  an- 
cient castle.    The  Jarleau  and  the  Kerlent  join  each  other, 
and  pass  through  the  harbour,  which  may  be    about  two 
leagues  from   the   sea.      Possessing  a  considerable   trade, 
adorned     with    several    fine    edifices,    and    encompassed 
with  agreeable  walks,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Morlaix  is 
a  pleasant  and  wealthy  city.     It  was  the  birthplace  of  ge- 
neral Moreau,  a  Frencliman  who  betrayed  his  country,  and 
was  mortally  wounded,  wlien  commanding  the  enemies  of 
St.  Poi-dc-  France.     Saint  Pol-de-Leon,  the  metropolis  of  a  district, 
^^°""         formerly  the  seat  of  a  diocess,  rises  on  a  hill  near  the  sea. 
The  only  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  town-house,  the 
ancient  granite  catiiedral  and  the  steeple  of  Crceskcr.    The 
district  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  has  been  long  famous  for 
its  horses. 
Depart-  Several  deep  bays  and  important  capes  that  jut  into  the 

CoieVdu'^*  Channel,  are  situated  in  the  department  of  the  Cotes  du 
Nord.  "  Nord.  The  arid,  rocky  and  wild  heights  of  Menez,  Arree 
and  Menebrat  are  the  sources  of  as  many  navigable  rivers, 
the  Guer,  the  Trieux  and  the  Gouet.  The  gentle  declivi- 
ties on  the  same  heights  terminate  both  on  the  north  and  the 
soutli  in  sterile  sands,  which  extend  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, but  plains  of  great  fertility  may  be  seen  beyond  them, 
particularly  near  the  coasts.  Their  products  are  lint,  hemp, 
different  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits;  in  some  places  the  coun- 
try is  covered  with  vineyards.  The  mineral  riches  of  the 
department  consist  in  iron  and  lead,  in  granite  and  slate 
quarries,  lastly  in  several  medicinal  springs  of  greater  or 
less  celebrity.    The  culture  of  the  ground,  and   the  pro- 
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dace  of  the  fisheries  enable    many  to    gain   the  means     boos 
of    sobsistence ;    but  other  sorts   of    inilustry,   the    pro-    «^*-"'' 
ducts  of  manual  labour,  the   Brittany  linens  as  they   arc 
called,  have  almost  changed  the  department  into  a  vast  ma- 
nufactory. 

Although  the  district  of  which  Laudeac  is  the  chief  Laudeac. 
town,  and  which  extends  below  the  soutiiorn  declivities  o 
the  Armorican  chain,  has  been  considered  the  smallest  in 
the  department,  no  less  than  four  thousand  linen  ma- 
nufactories are  contained  in  it.  The  linens  are  con- 
veyed to  Uzel,  the  mart  for  the  different  manufactures. 
The  small  town  of  Lannion  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guer,  near  the  shores  of  the  sea,  in  a  favourable  si- 
tnation  for  trade*  The  river  of  Treguier  serves  as  a  com- 
munication between  the  port  of  the  same  name  and  the 
Channel.  Guingamp  on  the  Trieux  may  be  remarked  on 
account  of  the  fruitful  and  romantic  country  in  which  it  is 
situated* 

Saint  Brieuc  or  Saint  Brieux  contains  hardly  ten  thou-  St.  Bneuc. 
sand  inhabitants,  one  cannot  see  therefore  without  surprise, 
a  public  library  of  24,000  volumes^  a  collection  of  paint- 
ingSy  a  theatre,  an  hospital  and  a  fine  granite  bridge  on  the 
Gouet*  It  may  be  added  too  that  there  are  horse  races  eve- 
ry year  at  the  beginning  of  July ;  the  horses  ^hat  run,  must 
be  bred  either  in  the  department  of  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  or 
in  the  neighbouring  departments  of  Finistere,  Morbihan^ 
Lower  Loire,  Ille  and  Yilaine.  The  village  of  Gue-Saint- 
Brieoc  forms  tlie  harbour ;  the  town  has  its  school  of  hy- 
drography, and  an  agricultural  society*  Saint  Brieuc  was 
boiK  at  irregular  intervals  round  a  monastery  which  dates . 
from  the  fifth  century ;  the  streets  are  clean  and  straight, 
and,  according  to  antiquaries^  one  of  the  parish  churches 
DOW  repaired,  was  originally  a  druidical  temple.  Paimpol 
on  the' coast,  towards  the  north-west,  contains  2000  inhabit- 
antfly  the  harbour  is  safe  and  convenient,  and  the  mineral 
waters  are  held  in  some  repute.  Quintin,  near  the  coast,  at 
the  distance  of  four  leagues  to  the  south-west  of  Saint-Brieuc 
contains  also  2000  inhabitants,  it  has  been  long  known  for 
its  fine  linens ;  on  the  neighbouring  hill  are  situated  a  cas- 
tle of  singular  architecture,  and  two  peulvens  or  druidical 
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stones  tvrenty-Cve  feet  in  height,  one  of  which  is  still  erect. 
Tlie  small  town  of  Lamballe  on  the  east  of  the  capital,  was 
probably  the  ancient  city  of  tht  JmbiUaies,  a  place  mention- 
ed by  Ciesai% 

The  district  of  Dinan  is  the  only  other  in  the  depart* 
ment ;  the  town  rises  on  a  height  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rancc ;  it  has  a  harbour,  from  which  vessels  can  comrouni- 
cato  during  high  tides  with  port  Saint  Male.  The 
walls  are  remarkable  both  for  their  height  and  thickness, 
but  they  are  overto))ped  by  a  strong  castle,  an  ancient 
residence  at  the  dukes  of  Brittany.  The  public  walks  are 
extensive  and  laid  out  with  much  taste ;  but  most  of  tlie 
public  buildings  are  not  very  creditable  to  the  town.  Dinan 
has  produced  several  distinguished  men,  it  may  be  saAcient 
to  mention  Duclos,  the  secretary  of  the  French  academy, 
aod  Malie  de  Labourdonnaye,  who  was  thrown  by  an  nn- 
grateful  country  into  a  dungeon  In  tlie  Bastille,  after  hav- 
ing added  to  the  glory  of  tlie  French  arms  in  India*  Al- 
though tlie  time  in  which  Dinan  was  founded,  has  not  been 
determined,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  originally  a  Celtic  city, 
probably  the  same  M^hich  Ptolemy  designates  by  the  name 
of  DianlitSB.  Mineral  springs,  which  have  been  of  late  years 
much  frequented,  rise  from  a  valley  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  walls.  The  old  road  to  them  was  almost  impracticable, 
a  new  and  an  excellent  one  has  been  made  by  the  states  of 
Brittany. 

The  Ille  and  the  Vilaine  water  a  department,  the  last  of 
those  that  are  included  in  the  ancient  province  of  Brittany. 
The  first  river  flows  from  north  to  south,  and  unites  with 
the  second,  wliich  takes  first  a  western  direction,  and  turns 
afterwards  to  the  south.  Like  the  Cher  and  the  Coesnon, 
it  serves  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  goods.  Hills  ex- 
tend in  different  directions,  but  fot*ests,  landes  or  heatlis 
make  up  one-half  of  the  country.  The  banks  of  the  rivers 
are  covered  with  rich  pastures,  and  tlie  fruitful  marsh  of 
Dol,  the  Delia  of  the  department,  yields  abundant  harvests, 
but  oven  these  are  hardly  adequate  to  the  consumption. 
The  working  and  smelting  of  iron,  and  different  manufac- 
tories, particularly  linen,  have  diffused  wealth  among  the 
inhabitants. 
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Most  of  the  people  in  the  ancient  city  of  Jilethf  tbo  mo-     boos 
dern  Saint  Servant,  were  continually  exposed  during  the    ^^^^^i"* 
eleventh  century  to  the  attacks  of  pirates ;  they  were  thus 
compelled  to    remove  to  the  rock  of  Aaron»   where  they 
founded  a  small  town,  which  was  called  Saint  Malo  after 
the  name  of  their  bishop.     The  rock  on  which  it  stands 
communicates  with  the  land  by  means  of  an  embankment ; 
the  rough  breakers  on  the  north,  and  many  batteries  render 
the  access  difficult  to  the  enemy.     The   entrance   to   the 
narrow  gulf  which  forms  the  harbour,  is  very  inconvenient, 
on  both  Hides  ai*e  situated  numerous  shoals,  and  the  waters    ^ 
are  suddenly  depressed  or  swollen  by   the   tides,   indeed, 
they  have  risen  more  than  once  to  the  height  of  forty-five 
feet  above  their  ordinary  level*      The  town  rises  like  an 
ampbitheatrei  many  of  the  streets  are  regularly  built,  and 
public  walks  extend  round  the  ramparts.    Saint  Malo  has 
produced  several  remarkable  men,  among  others,  Duguay 
Trouin,  James  Cartier,    who  discovered   Canada,   Mau- 
pertttis,  a  geometer  and  natural  philosopher,  La  Mettrie, 
a  physician,  wlio  was  banished  and  died  in  exile  because 
be  doubted  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  lastly,  the    Abbe 
Troublet, — ^an  indefatigable  compiler.    Saint  Servant,  not 
more  than  half  a  league  from  Saint  Malo,  is  a  neat  modern 
town  with  two  harbours,  the  one  set  apart  for  merchant 
vessels,  the  other  for  those  in  the  service  of  government. 
Cancale  on  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues  from 
Saint  Servant,  supplies  different  places  with  oysters.    Al- 
though the  church  of  Dol  may  be  compared  with  any  other 
in  the  department,  the  town   itself  does  not  contain  more 
than  four  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  road  from  Saint  Malo  to  Paris  passes  through  pouguereB. 
Fougueres,  which  was  almost  destroyed  by  fires  during  the 
last  century,  calamities  which  account  for  it  being  at  pre- 
sent one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  the  department.  The 
public  walks  command  a  view  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
the  fruitful  valley  watered  by  the  Nan9on,  and  meadows 
varied  by  groves;  a  fine  forest  in  which  are  contained 
several  druidical  monuments,  extended  formerly  beyond 
the  village  of  Landeau,  where  the  cellars  may  be  still  seen 
that  were  dug  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Raoul,  count  of 
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Fougoeres,  in  order  that  his  treasnrea  might  be  hid  from 
Henry  the  Second  of  England,  but  the  monarch  Ti^as  more 
active  than  his  enemy,  for  he  seized  the  booty  before  it  was 
concealed.  Fougueres  lias  been  long  famous  for  diflferent 
dies,  particularly  for  a  scarlet,  of  which  the  brilliancy  has 
been  attributed  to  the  quality  of  the  waters  in  the  Nan^on. 
The  sinuous  course  of  the  Vilaine  leads  to  Redon,  an  agree- 
able and  well  built  town,  that  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Rennes ;  it  possesses  a  harbour  for  vessels  under  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons.  Two  small  towns,  Renac  and  Bain, 
are  situated  in  the  district,  of  which  Redon  is  the  capital  ; 
cheeses  little  inferior  to  those  of  Gi*uyeres  are  exported 
from  the  one,  and  the  department  is  supplied  with  serge 
from  the  manufactories  in  the  other.  Three  other  districts 
remain  to  be  described,  their  chief  towns  are  Montfort-aur- 
Meu,  Rennes  and  Yitre;  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to 
add  that  they  are  all  situated  under  the  same  parallel ;  the 
old  fortifications  in  the  first  of  these  places  are  not  wholly 
destroyed.  The  most  important  iron  works  in  Brittany 
are  those  of  Paimpont,  a  village  about  five  leagues  distant 
from  Montfort-sur-Meu.  The  inhabitants  of  Plelan^le 
Orand,  another  flourishing  village,  manufacture  linens, 
thread,  and  other  articles.  These  two  villages  are  three 
times  more  populous  than  the  chief  town  in  the  district. 

Public  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Vilaine,  communicate 
with  Rennes,  the  capital  of  the  department.  The  upper  town 
or  finest  part  of  the  city,  has  been  so  called  to  distingaish 
it  from  tlie  lower,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  not  unfV^uently  liable  to  inundations.  The  philosophical 
author  of  the  treatise  on  Compensations,  has  omitted  to  state 
that  many  towns  might  not  have  been  improved  or  embel- 
lished, had  it  not  been  for  the  devastations  occasioned  by  fire. 
Thus,  in  the  month  of  December  1720,  all  the  upper  part 
of  Rennes  was  laid  in  ashe<i  by  a  conflagration,  which  lasted 
several  days ;  but  the  finest  quarter  of  the  city  was  built  in 
consequence  of  that  calamity.  The  court  of  justice  stands 
in  a  square,  which  may  be  compared  with  any  other  in 
France  5  the  houses  that  enclose  it,  are  adorned  with  Co- 
rinthian  pillars,  that  accord  well  with  the  architecture  of 
the  principal  building.    The  different  halls  in  the  court  arc 
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ornamented  with  paintings  by  Jouvenet  and  other  French  book 
artists.  The  town-house,  a  larger  and  finer  edifice  than  ci^liii. 
the  lausty  forms  nearly  one  of  the  sides  in  another  square  . 
shaded  by  lofty  lime  trees.  One  of  the  wings  has  been  set  vltU!"^^ 
apart  for  the  commercial  tribunals,  and  also  for  a  public 
library,  containing  seventeen  thousand  volume^.  Some  of 
the  works  in  the  gallery  of  paintings  are  attributed  to  the 
great  Italian  masters;  it  is  situated  near  the  botanical 
garden,  which  contains  many  rare  plants,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  walks  in  the  town.  The  useful  institu- 
tions  or  the  places  connected  with  instruction  are  an  aca- 
demy, a  royal  college,  a  scientific  society;  and,  lastlyf 
schools  of  medicine,  law,  and  the  fine  arts.  Rennes  is  not 
only  the  seat  of  a  court,  but  also  the  chief  town  in  a  diu- 
cess;  it  has  produced  several  graat  men,  among  others 
Ren£  de  La  Blettrie  the  historian  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
Tournemine  the  Jesuit,  a  person  of  great  erudition,  Cara- 
deucdeJa  Chalottais,  whose  name  is  generally  associated 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  principal  events 
that  preceded  the  revolution,  Saint  Foix,  the  author  of  the 
essays  on  Paris,  and  Lanjuinais,  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion, afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage ;  his  eloquent  speeches 
in  the- revolutionary  assembly  were  much  admired;  in  his 
various  public  employments  lie  conducted  himself  as  an 
enlightened  philosopher  and  a  virtuous  citizen.  The  large 
prison  in  the  ancient  capital  of  Brittany,  serves  as  a  place 
of  confinement  to  (he  culprits  in  the  four  departments  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  court.  If  the  canal  be- 
tween Rennes  and  Saint  Malu  were  finished,  the  trade  of 
the  town  might  be  much  improve<i.  It  may  be  almost  un- 
necessary to  mention  that  the  capital  of  Brittany  was  con- 
nected with  many  im|)ortant  events  in  the  history  of  France. 
The  parliament  of  Rennes  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  convocation  of  the  states-general  in  1789.  The 
inhabitants  took  arms  for  and  against  the  king  at  difierent 
periods  during  the  league.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
Duguesclin  forced  the  English .  under  the  command  of 
Lancaster,  to  abandon  the  siege;  but  at  a  period  ante- 
rior to  the  French  monarchy,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,    several    antiquities    still   preserved    within    the 
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walls,  prove  that  the  town  must  have  been  an  important 
place.  The  masters  of  the  world  called  it  EkedoneSy 
because  it  was  the  chief  town  in  the  country  inhabited  bj 
the  people  of  the  same  name.  It  was  called  Condate  b j  the 
Celts  before  the  Roman  conquest,  probably  on  account  of 
its  position  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ille  and  Yilaine. 
The  hamlet  of  La  Prevalaye  is  not  more  than  half  a  league 
from  Rennes;  the  neighbouring  country  has  been  long 
famous  for  its  butter,  which  is  said  to  be  better  than  any 
other  in  France,  it  is  mostly  consumed  in  Paris. 

Yitre,  the  only  other  place  in  the  department  that  re- 
mains to  be  described,  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  a  clean 
or  well-built  town.  It  might  almost  be  supposed  that  it 
had  been  made  the  capital  of  a  district,  because  the  states 
of  Brittany  assembled  there  before  the  revolution.  The 
house  in  which  Madame  de  Scvigti6  used  to  reside  while 
the  states  sat,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  town,  would  be 
considered  a  very  ordinary  building  elsewhere.  On  the 
whole,  Yitr^  resembles  an  ancient  Armorican  city,  but 
some  antiquarians  imagine  that  they  have  discovered  the 
remains  of  Roman  edifices.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  8a- 
vary,  the  author  of  letters  on  Egypt.  The  neighbouring 
country  has  been  much  admired,  and  of  late  years  much 
frequented  on  account  of  medicinal  springs.  Strangers 
visit  the  barony  of  Rochers,  and  the  old  castle  flanked  with 
towers,  in  which,  it  is  said,  several  articles  are  carefully 
preserved,  that  belonged  to  the  celebrated  person,  whose 
correspondence  has  become  classical  in  French  literature. 

The  Mayenne  waters  the  department  of  the  same  name 
in  all  its  extent  from  north  to  south;  the  soil  and  the  ve- 
getable productions  are  tbe  same  as  in  the  last,  the  vallies 
are  fruitful  in  grain,  but  the  vine  gives  place  to  the  apiile 
tree.  Herds  of  oxen,  and  flocks  of  sheep  may  bo  seen  in 
all  the  rural  districts,  and  the  peasants  find  the  rearing  of 
bees  a  profitable  employment.  The  industrious  classes 
manufacture  lint,  hemp  and  cotton. 

The  stranger  looks  in  vain  at  Laval  for  straight  or  broad 
streets  and  houses  at  all  worthy  of  an  industrious  and 
wealthy  city.  Situated  between  two  mountains,  which  en- 
close a  fine  valley,  the  Mayennc  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
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and  waters  a  country  as  agreeable  as  the  town  is  the  reverse,  book 
The  old  and  clumsy  walls  were  built  about  the  tenth  centu-  «*""• 
ry,  when  the  town  and  the  territory  attached  to  it,*  were  ^— ^— 
erected  into  a  barony,  which  was  made  over  in  1218  to  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Montmorency ;  it  became  afterwards 
a  county  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seventh.  The  old 
castle  that  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Laval,  rises  in  the  mid- 
die  of  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  it  has  been  long 
used  as  a  prison.  The  linen  mart,  a  large  and  lofty  edifice, 
was  built  by  the  dukes  of  La  Trimouille,  who  succeeded 
those  of  Montmorency.  The  linens  of  Laval  have  been  held 
in  great  repute  for  more  than  five  hundred  years ;  that  branch 
of  industry  was  first  introduced  by  Guy  the  Eighth,  count 
of  Lavaly  after  liis  marriage  with  Beatrice  of  Flanders,  from 
which  country  many  weavers  migrated  and  settled  in  the 
town.  The  fact,  however,  is  little  known  by  the  townspeo- 
ple, who  in  gratitude  ought  to  have  erected  a  monument  to 
the  great  promoter  of  their  prosperity.  The  public  library 
consists  of  25,000  volumes,  the  town  has  produced  several 
distinguished  men,  but  none  perhaps  more  eminent  than  Am« 
broise  Pare,  the  father  of  surgery  in  France. 

The  Mayenne  waters  the  three  principal  towns  in  thede-  chateau 
partnienty  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  two  of 
them,  Chateau  (ronthicr  and  Mayenne  are  six  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Laval,  the  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the 
south.  Thus,  their  relative  situation  tends  to  facilitate  their 
.commerce  with  each  other.  If  the  streets  in  Chateau  Gon* 
thier  were  straight,  it  might  be  an  agreeable  residence ;  it 
is  separated  from  the  principal  suburbs  by  the  river  ;  the 
great  charm  of  the  public  walks  consists  in  the  view  along 
the  basin  of  the  Mayenne;  the  banks  are  shaded  with  wal- 
nut trees  and  orchards,  or  covered  with  meadows,  and  com- 
manded by  heights  that  contribute  much  to  the  beauty  of  tho 
scenery.  Craon,  a  small  town  of  3000  inhabitants,  about 
four  leagues  to  the  west  of  Chateau  Gonthier,  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  celebrated  Yolney.-  Although  the  streets  of 
Mayenne  are  narrow  and  crooked,  the  cleanliness  of  the  Mnjenne. 
booses  may  convince  the  stranger  that  he  is  no  longer  in  the 
ancient  province  of  Brittany.  It  was  erected  into  a  titular 
dutchy  by  Charles  the  Ninth  in  favour  of  Charles  of  Lor* 
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raine,  who  became  in  consequence  duke  of  Mayenne.  The 
ancient  castle  inhabited  by  the  saine  duke  and  his  succes* 
8orfi»  may  still  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
to  the  town. 

The  Sarthe,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  department  conti- 
guous on  the  east  to  that  of  Mayenne,  crosses  it  from  noKli 
to  south,  and  waters  very  fruitful  lands,  until  it  joins  the 
Huysne ;  tlicre  the  soil  changes,  and  all  the  space  between 
the  river  and  the  Loire  is  covered  with  sandj  and  sterile 
heaths.  Wines  of  an  ordinary  quality,  grain  in  sufficient 
abundance  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  rich  pastures, 
numerous  flocks,  iron  and  coal  mines  make  up  the  territori* 
al  wealth  in  the  departmentof  Sarthe. 

The  small  town  of  Mamers  may  be  first  mentioned,  be- 
cause it  is  situated  in  the  most  northern  district  of  the  de- 
partment. It  was  probably  founded  a  short  time  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Franks  into  Gaul ;  the  Normans  fortified  it  at 
a  later  period,  and  it  was  afterwards  embellished  with  pub- 
lic walks,  fountains  and  ditferent  buildings.  Although  Ferte 
Bernard  contains  only  3500  inhabitants,  it  |)ossesses  linen 
manufactories  together  with  several  corn  and  felt  mills,  which 
are  moved  by  the  Huysne  and  the  Mene.  The  inhabitants 
have  formed  by  subscription  a  public  library,  a  proof  that 
industry  is  accompanied  with  the  desire  of  knowledge. 

The  capital  is  advantageously  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  department  I  seven  high  roads  terminate  at  Mans,  and 
the  lofty  ti*ee8  that  shade  them,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
neighbourhood.    Narrow  and  crooked  streets  paved  with 
pebbles,  and  almost  inaccessible  to  carriages,  indicate  the 
antiquity  of  the  quarter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sartbe. 
The  upper  town  is  moi*e  modern,  the  houses  are  built  of 
freestone,  and  covered  with  slates;  but  most  of  the  public 
buildings  are  situated  in  the  New  Quarter,  tke  finest  part  of 
the  city.    The  cathedral  was  built  at  irregular  intervals;  a 
period  of  not  leas  than  six  hundred  yeara  elapsed  from  the 
time  it  was  commenced  until  it  was  finished;  it  forms acom- 
biiation  of  Roman  and  Gothic  architecture,  very  interesting 
lo  those  who  study  tlie  history  of  the  art.     Rows  of  stoue 
alternate  with  rows  of  brick ;  tke  arcades  in  the  interior, 
and  the  ogees  in  the  exterior  produce  a  singular  eflbct,  which 
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accords  well  with  the  dazzling  colour  of  the  Gothic  win*  book 
dows.  The  mausoleum  of  William  de  Bellay,  viceroy  of  cxliii. 
Piemont  during  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First,  a  good  gen-  — — — " 
eral  and  an  able  diplomatist,  may  be  considered  tlio  princi- 
pal ornament  in  the  interior.  I'he  house  that  belonged  to 
Scarron,  after  he  became  one  of  the  prebends  in  Mans,  is 
situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  cathedral.  The  site 
of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  may  be  seen  on  the  walk  of  the 
Jacobites,  a  walk  shaded  wilh  lime  trees,  and  bounded  by 
terraces.  The  same  town,  the  ancient  SuindinutHf  was  the 
capital  of  the  country  of  the  Cenomani;  after  the  Roman 
conquest  it  was  the  second  city  in  the  third  Lyonenns.  It 
was  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  France  in  the  time  of 
Cliarleaiagne  ;  the  Normans  by  whom  it  was  almost  ruined, 
made  themselves  twice  masters  of  it.  It  was  several  times 
taken  and  retaken  by  tlie  Yendean  and  Republican  armies ; 
the  market  place  was  changed  into  a  field  of  battle  on  the 
13th  of  December  1793,  when  the  soldiers  of  La  Vendee  yield- 
ed in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  after  much  slaughter,  to 
the  troops  commanded  by  Westermann  and  Marceau,  against 
whom  tliey  had  defended  themselves  during  the  whole  of  the 
day.*  The  wax  lights  made  at  Mans  are  said  to  be  the 
hest  in  the  kingdom,  but  tliat  branch  of  industry  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  capital  of  the  department;  the  same  articles  arc 
Kent  to  Paris  frofn  some  districts  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
from  Suze,  a  small  town  of  1800  inhabitants,  on  the  banks 
of  tiie  Sarihe  near  the  extremity  of  the  landes. 

Encompassed  with  forests  and  sandy  plains,  the  Anille  Sa|n*  Ca- 
waters  a  town  which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  river  until 
the  sixth  century,  when  a  Saint-Calais  founded  a  monaste- 
ry, and  gave  his  name  to  the  town.  An  old  church,  a  large 
square  and  two  public  walks  are  the  greatest  ornaments  to 
the  place«  Besides  the  commerce  arising  from  the  linen 
manufactures,  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  grain. 
The  inhabitants  in  the  industrious  burgh  of  Besse,  about 
three  leagues  towards  the  south,  find  employment  in  differ- 
ent manufactories,  in  dying  cloth,  in  making  paper  and  wax 
caudles.     In  the  same  district,  beyond  the  southern  extremi- 

♦  See  the  Mcmoires  de  La  Rochejaquelein. 
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leguminous  plants  and  fruits,  hills  adorned  with  vineyards 
that  yield  the  only  good  wine  in  the  department,  fruitful  or- 
chards and  rich  meadows  are  united  with  romantic  scenery. 
The  chalky  hills,  cut  into  terraces  on  the  banks  oftheLoire, 
form  a  very  singular  appearance;  houses  of  two  stories  are 
thus  raised  from  the  excavations,  the  chimneys  pass  upwards 
to  the  fields,  and  clouds  of  smoke  ai*e  exhaled  from  them. 
Chateau-du-Loire  rises  on  one  of  these  heights ;  industry 
and  commerce  have  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  substitute  new 
and  commodious  houses  for  old  and  inconvenient  habitations, 
the  town  has  been  gradually  renewed,  and  although  it  con- 
tains at  present  only  3000  souls,  it  possesses  a  good  classic- 
al seminary,  an  hospital,  a  theatre  and  public  baths. 
La  Fieche.  Passing  through  the  same  sort  of  country,  the  Loire  flows 
below  the  small  but  neat  town  of  Lude ;  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance. La  Fieche,  a  comparatively  wealthy  city,  rises  on  the 
right  bank ;  it  appears  however  that  the  inhabitants  might 
be  more  industrious,  for  they  have  only  one  manufactory  of 
black  veils  for  nuns,  two  of  glue,  and  some  leather  works. 
It  is  well  enough  built,  and  the  public  library  contains  22,000 
volumes ;  but  this  chief  town  in  a  sub-prefecture  has  acquir- 
ed additional  importance  from  the  college  founded  by  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and  changed  several  years  ago  into  a  school  for 
six  hundred  pupils,  four  hundred  of  whom  receive  a  military 
education  at  the  expense  of  government  Prince  Eugene, 
the  celebrated  Descartes  and  Picard  the  astronomer  were 
educated  at  the  college  of  La  Fieche.  Sable  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Erve  and  the  Sarthe,  is  the  last  place  of  any 
consequence  in  the  western  region  of  France  ;  a  fine  bridge 
of  black  marble  obtained  from  the  quarries  in  the  vicinit}*, 
is  without  doubt  the  greatest  ornament  to  the  town. 
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Europe  continued. — Kingdom  of  France.     Third  Section. 

Central  Region. 

Tub  thirteen  departments  which  make  up  the  central  book 
region  of  France,  formed  eight  provinces  in  the  ancient  cxliv. 
monarchy :  Orleanais  fruitful  in  corn  and  in  vines,  Tou-  '"■""^"" 
raine  called  the  garden  of  France,  Berri  abounding  in  cat- 
tle, Nivemais,  fiourbonnais  and  Marche,  each  of  them  en- 
riched by  commerce,  Limousin,  whose  inhabitants  supply 
by  their  industry  the  disadvantages  of  an  ungrateful  soil, 
and  lastly,  Auvergnc,  wliere  the  low  lands  are  productive, 
and  the  high,  although  not  fruitful  in  grain,  afford  good 
pasturage.  The  same  region  does  not  differ  widely  from 
the  last  in  extent  of  surface,  and  in  the  means  of  education 
provided  for  the  people,  but  it  is  far  inferior  to  it  in  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  for  the  4,195  square  leagues  that 
compose  it,  are  only  peopled  by  3,789,000  individuals,  which 
on  an  average  does  not  amount  to  910  persons  to  every 
square  league.  Thus  it  appears  to  be  even  more  thinly  peo- 
pled than  the  southern  region  ;  although  no  very  favourable 
opinion  can  be  inferred  from  such  results,  still  this  portion 
of  France  contains  within  itself  so  many  resources,  so  much 
that  m^ay  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  industry,  that  its 
present  depressed  state  cannot  render  an  account  of  it  unin- 
teresting. 

Almost  all  Touraine,  one  of  the  smallest  ancient  pro-  meat  of 
vinces,  forms  at  present  the  department  of  Indre  and  Loire,  l^^jf*  ""^ 
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which  these  two  rivers,  the  Cher,  the  Claise  and  the 
Yienno  traverse  from  east  to  west.  The  mildness  of  the 
climate,  the  fruitful  valleys,  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Loire, 
on  which  the  scenery  has  not  been  too  much  extolled  by 
poets,  and  the  varied  productions  inadequately  described 
by  geographers,  render  the  country  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful in  France.  But  the  celebrity  that  has  been  con- 
ferred on  the  whole  department,  strengthened  by  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  praises,  may  be  reduced  or  more  correct- 
ly estimated  after  a  minute  examination.  If  the  traveller 
leave  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  or  the  majestic  course  bound- 
ed by  heights,  covered  with  vineyards,  castlrs  or  villages, 
and  pass  through  the  valleys  watered  by  the  other  streams 
that  have  been  mentioned,  be  may  observe  large  heaths  or 
desert  plains,  and  discover  that  a  region  apparently  so  rich, 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  promised  land,  which  sup- 
plies France  and  other  countries  with  different  fruits,  does 
not  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grain  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  the  rich  banks  of  the  Loire  may 
be  said  to  resemble  one  of  those  magnificent  frames  which 
deceive  the  ignorant,  and  enhance  in  their  opinion  tlie  value 
of  a  picture. 

The  following  passage  concerning  Touraine,  appears  in  a 
work  that  was  published  about  forty  years  ago.* 

**  The  province  was  formerly  enriched  by  different  ma- 
nufactures, such  as  leather,  cloth,  silk  and  ribbons ;  but  all 
of  them  have  fallen  into  decay;  those  of  cloth  and  leather 
are  no  longer  worked.  The  silk  looms  amounted  in  the 
sixteenth  century  to  eight  thousand,  the  number  of  mills 
to  seven  hundred,  and  the  individuals  who  found  employ- 
ment in  manufacturing  silk,  to  more  than  forty  thousand, 
but  at  present  they  do  not  exceed  two  thousand.  Of  three 
thousand  ribbon  tooms,  fifty  are  all  that  now  remain.''  The 
impolitic  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  duties  equi- 
valent to  prohibitions  on  foreign  trade,  have  been  sa  fatal 
to  the  department,  that  it  has  not  participated  in  the  im- 
mense progress  that  French  industry  has  made  during  the 
last  twenty  years.     The  cloth,  carpet  and  cotton  manufac- 


*  Encyclopedie  Methodique,  Dictionnairegeograpbique — article  Touraioe. 
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tories,  the  paper  mills  and  leather  works  are  without  doubt     ^oex 
both  more  nnmcrous   and  important  than  they  were  fifty    ^^"^' 
years  ago,  bat  they  are  not  nearly  so  productive  as  might 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated.'' 

The  state  of  the  department  justifies  these  reflections,  Tourt. 
although  few  towns  in  the  kingdom  can  be  compared  with 
Toars  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire^ '  The  entrance  into  it  is 
very  imposing.  A  circus  leads  to  one  of  the  best  built  bridges 
in  Europe,  terminating  in  a  spacious  court  that  communi- 
cates with  the  Royal  street,  the  finest  in  the  town,  and  in- 
ferior to  none  in  any  other.  Broad,  straight,  lined  with 
large  houses,  public  buildings  or  well  furnished  shops,  it 
joins  the'rdad  to  Poitiers,  in  which  a  long  range  of  lofty 
trees  extends  to  a  green  hill,  surmounted  with  ruins,  form- 
ing an  admirable  perspective.  Near  the  same  bridge,  but 
in  an  opposite  direction,  is  situated  the  Tranchee,  an  excel- 
lent road,  cut  across  a  height,  and  bounded  by  a  verdant 
talus  and  different  buildings ;  it  leads  to  the  telegraph,  not 
an  uninteresting  object,  but  very  different  from  the  ancient 
ruins  that  crown  the  other  hill.  The  Royal  street  extends 
through  the  broadest  part  of  the  town ;  several  straight 
and  modern  streets  cross  it;  but  the  old  quarters  consist  of 
narrow  and  crooked  lanes.  The.cathedral  is  an  admirable 
Grothic  edifice,  the  nave  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  or- 
naments, the  windows  in  the  choir  display  the  most  daz- 
zling colours.  A  very  precious  monument  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  art  may  be  seen  within  the  same  building,  it  is  the 
tomb  of  Charles  the  Eighth  and  Anne  of  Brittany,  his  wife. 
The  public  library  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  valuable 
ill  France :  it  contains  more  than  30,000  volumes,  a  great 
many  copies  of  rare  editions,  numerous  manuscripts, 
among  others,  the  Hours  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  those  of 
Queen  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  a  book  of  the  gospels,  written 
in  gold  letters,  on  whicli  the  kings  of  France  used  to  swear 
in  the  capacity  of  abbots  and  canons  of  Saint  Martin's 
church,  where  it  was  formerly  preserved.  Hie  collection 
of  paintings  was  removed  a  short  time  ago  to  a  more  com-' 
modious  gallery;  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  of 
various  styles,  some  of  them  arc  by  the  greatest  masters. 
Tours  possesses  a  medical  society,  another  of  agriculture, 
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and  a  third  of  arts  and  sciences:  the  last  boasts  of  some 
distinguished  members.     Several  celebrated  men  have  been 
born  in  the  town,  we  may  mention  Destouches,  a  dramatic 
writer,  Dutcns,  the  author  of  different  valuable  works  on 
numismatics^  and  the   canon    Grecourt,   whose   licentious 
poems  find  but  few  admirers  in  the  present  day.     The  pe- 
riod in  which  Tours  was  founded^  has  not  been  ascertained ; 
Ptolemy  mentions  it  by  the  name  of  Ccesarodunufity  a  name 
that  was  derived  from  the   conqueror  of  the  Gauls;  but  it 
is  not  less  certain  tlhit  the   Turones  had  no  capital  at  tlie 
time  Caesar  entered  their  country.     Can  ^he  Roman  gene- 
ral   he  considered  the  founder  of  a  town*  which  a    short 
time  after  the  conquest  was  of  some  importance,  which  af- 
terwards became  the  capital  of  the  third  Lyonnaise,  and  of 
which  the  name  was  distinguished  by  a  Celtic  termination  ? 
It  is  known  besides  that  the   termination  dunum  indicates 
invai  iably  a  position  on  a  height.    Tours  then,  although  at 
present  on  the  left  bank^  was  originally  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Loire,  perhaps  on  the  very  eminence  where  the  tele- 
graph has  been  erected. 

Amboise,  tlie  ancient  ^mbadaf  at  five  leagues  on  the  east 
of  Tours,  has  been  considered  by  its  townsmen,  a  place  of 
greater  antiquity,  but  the  honors  winch  they  claim,  are  at 
best  doubtful.  Peopled  by  five  thousand  five  hundred 
souls,  memorable  from  events  connected  with  the  troublous 
times  of  French  history,  it  is  as  ill  built  as  at  the  period 
when  Lewis  tiio  Eleventh  instituted  in  its  old  castle  the  or- 
der of  Saint  Michael.  Charles  the  Eighth  was  born  and 
died  in  the  same  edifice,  there  too  the  conspiracy  against 
the  Guises  proved  abortive,  a  family  that  contributed  by 
their  intrigues  to  make  the  catholics  and  protestants  of  the 
same  country,  two  hostile  people,  that  first  rendered  popu- 
lar the  reproachful  epithet  of  liuguenots,  by  which  reformed 
Christians  have  been  since  designated.  One  old  tower  in 
the  castle  rises  to  the  height  of  eighty-four  feet,  a  spiral 
stair  leads  to  the  summit,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  rich 
landscapes  that  bound  the  Loire  and  the  Cher.  A  well 
built  bridge,  finished  in  1 8£2,  crosses  the  river  and  com- 
municates with  the  road  to  Paris.  Chateau-Renault,  si- 
tuated on  the  north  of  Amboise,   is  divided  into  the   upper 
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and  lower  town;  the  burgh  of  Saint  Paterne  at  no  great     book 
distance  eastwards,  contains  2000  inhabitants  and  more  than    ^^i*!^* 
twenty  manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen  stuffs*  One  of  the  " 
streams  that  fall  into  the  Loire,  waters  the  small   town  or 
i^ttier  burgh  of  Luynes,  which  was  erected  into  a  titular 
dutcby  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  in  favour  of  the  constable 
D' Albert.     It  possesses  a  large  ho8])ital  and  several  lace 
manufactories.    Habitations  similar  to  those  that  have  been 
remarked  in  a  neighbouring  department,  are  dug  iu  thede|)thB 
of  chalky  rocks,  and  the  ground  above  tliem  is  covered  with 
rich  vineyards.     Paul  Lewis  Courier,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found hellenists  in  France,  and  not  less  distinguished  as  a 
civilian,  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  small  town  of  Langeaisat  some  leagues  from  Luynes,  Langeak. 
carries  on  a  trade  in  linen  stuffs  and  earthen  ware;  it  con- 
sists of  a  single  street,  and  contains  2500  inhabitants.  The 
old  Gothic  castle  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  ;  it 
was  built  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  the  articles  according  to 
which  Brittany  was  united  to  France,  and  the  marriage  con- 
tract between  Anne  and  Charles  tlie  Eighth,  were  signed  io 
one  of  the  lialls  on  the  ground  floor*  The  other  parts  of  the 
boiiding  have  been  clianged  into  a  prison.  Although  the 
town  is  included  in  the  district  of  Chinon,  it  is  separated 
from  it  by  the  Loire,  the  Cher  and  the  Indre.  The  last 
town  or  Chinon  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  wines  and  Ghiooa. 
also  in  the  excellent  prunes  produced  in  the  district.  The 
walls  which  encompass  it,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  old  for- 
tifications. The  venerable  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  adorn 
the  tf)wo ;  it  was  there  that  Henry  the  Second  of  England 
(lied  in  1189;  Joan  of  Arc  presented  herself  in  the  same 
place  before  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  offered  to  deliver 
France  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Chinon  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  celebrated  curate  of  Meudon.  The  minister  of  Lewis 
the  Thirteenth  changed  Richelieu,  then  a  mere  village,  into 
A  town;  he  embellished  it  witii  a  castle,  which  has  been 
Mnce  destroyed.  The  houses  and  streets  are  built  with  great 
I'egularity.  La  Hayo  on  the  banks  of  the  Crcuse,  has  been  La  Haye 
suniamed  Descartes  after  the  celebrated  philosopher  who  ^s**'***- 
was  born  within  its  wall<;,  and  whose  house  and  modest  fur- 
niture are  still  preserved  with  scrupulous  care.  Loches^the 
▼OL.  VI If.  40 
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chief  town  in  a  districty  that  produces  in  abundance  the  ex- 
cellent plums,  which  the  French  call  the  plums  of  Tours» 
rises  like  an  amphitheatre  on  the  left  of  the  Indre*  The  four- 
sided  tower  which  commands  it*  was  built  bj  the  Romans ; 
it  formed  part  of  the  castle  in  which  Agnes  Sorel  ased  the 
empire  of  her  charms  to  inspire  her  royal  lover  with  the  de- 
sire of  glory.  The  building  was  converted  into  a  state  pri- 
son by  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  and  the  cardinal  Balue,  one  of 
his  ungrateful  favourites,  was  confined  there  during  eleTcn 
years,  in  an  iron  cage.  The  tomb  of  Agnes  Sorel,  which 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth  i*emoved  from  the  choir  in  the  church  of 
Loclies  to  another  part  of  the  building,  was  afterwards  pla- 
ced in  tlic  residence  of  the  subprefect ;  the  epitaph  attests 
that  site  was  charitable  to  all,  giving  largely  of  her  tvealtk  to 
the  church  and  the  poor. 

Blois,  Yendome  and  Romarantin  are  the  three  principal 
town.s  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher,  a  low  and 
uniform  country,  but  in  some  places  varied  by  hills,  and  cov- 
ered with  vineyards,  where  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure.  The 
soil  IS  much  more  fruitful  in  some  parts  than  in  others^  the 
lands  on  the  north  of  the  Loire  are  very  fertile,  but  on  the 
south  of  the  river,  marshes,  heaths  and  forests  cover  a  third 
part  of  the  soil.  The  country  yields  more  corn  than  the  in- 
bitants  require,  fruits  and  leguminous  plants  of  every  sor^ 
a  great  quantity  of  hemp,  naval  timber,  and  some  good  wines, 
particularly  those  of  the  Cote  du  Cher.  Many  sheep  and 
oxen  are  reared ;  the  turf  pits  are  by  no  means  unprofitable  ; 
iron  mines  are  worked,  and  the  silex  on  the  chalky  hills 
forms  a  branch  of  commerce.  As  a  manufacturing  depart- 
ment, it  is  not  inferior  to  the  last. 

Difierent  remains  of  antiquity  render  it  probable  that 
Blois  was  founded  before  the  Roman  conquest ;  and  in  it, 
as  in  all  the  ancient  French  towns,  the  oldest  buildings 
are  situated  on  a  height,  and  form  so  many  narrow  and 
steep  streets;  modern  houses  are  erected  below  them, 
they  extend  to  the  quay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
to  the  bridge  of  eleven  arches^  adorned  with  a  lofty  py- 
ramid,  and  communicating  with  the  suburbs.  The  last 
portion  of  the  city  is  well  built,  and  the  views  which 
extend  from  it  in  different  directions^  are  likely  to  impress 
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strangers   with   a  favourable  idea  of  the  situation.     The     book 
ancient  church  of  the  Jesuits,  built  after  the  plans  of  Man-    ^^^^' 
sard,  the  Roman  aqueduct   dug   in  the    rocky   the  public  *-"""'"'—' 
library,  the  prefect's  palace  on  an  eminence,  the  long  walk 
which  terminates  in  a  large  forest,  are  certainly  ornament- 
al to  any  city,  but  all  of  them  are  less  imposing  than  the  old 
castle,  where  the  good  Lewis  the  Twelfth  was  born,  which 
was   inhabited    by  Francis    the    First    and  Cliarles    the 
Ninth;  and  where  too,  during  the  last  meeting  of  the  states 
under  Henry  the  Third,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  car- 
dinal were  assassinated  by  order  of  the  king,  who  was  him- 
self afterwards  murdered  by  a  bigot.     The  curious  repair      ^^  ^  ' 
to  the  village  of  Chambord  about  four  leagues  distant,  in 
order  to  see  a  castle  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Francis 
the  First  after  the  plans  of  Primatlce ;  the  monarch  em- 
ployed 1800  workmen  during  twelve  years,  his  successors 
followed   his   example,   and  the  edifice  was  completed  by 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth.     Although  an  irregular  assemblage 
of  towers  and  turrets,  it  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  Go- 
thic buildings  in  France.     A  double  spiral  stair  in  the  in- 
terior has  been  often  admired,  one  person  may  mount  and 
another  descend  it   without  seeing  each  other.    The  park 
round  the  castle  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  seven  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference.    This  fine  domain  was  the  residence  of  king 
Stanislas ;  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  ceded  it  afterwards  to  the 
Marshal  de  Saxe,  who  died  there  in  the  year  1750.     Na- 
poleon presented   it  to  the  prince  of  Wagram ;    lastly, 
having  been  purchased  by  means  of  a  national  subscription, 
it  became  the  appanage  of  the  duke  of  Boifleaux.     Saint- 
Aignan  on  the  banks  of  the  Cher,  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  cloth  and  in  flints,  which  are  cut  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Ten  manufactories  render  the  small  town  of  Romarantin  Romaran- 
a  place  of  some  importance ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  ^'°* 
proof  of  its  prosperity,  that  it  has  lately  been  embellished 
with  several  new  streets.     It  is  celebrated  in  history  on  ac* 
count  of  the  edict  that   was   past  by   the  chancellor   dc 
I'Hopital,  an  edict  that  saved  France  from  the  horrors 
of  the  inquisition.     The  Loire  divides  itself  into  several  v^ndoine. 
br/anches  near  Vendome,  which  stands  below  a  hill  covered 
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with  fruitful  vineyards.  The  town  in  well  bailt,  and  tlie 
college  is  not  inferior  in  point  of  architecture  to  any  in 
France;  the  finest  buildings  are  those  in  the  Ticinity  of  the 
horse-barracksy  and  no  view  near  the  town  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  one,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  castle.  Yendome  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Ronsard. 

A  flat  country,  in  some  places  narrow  valleys,  in  others 
extensive  and  fruitful  plains  watered  by  different  rivers,  of 
which  the  largest  arc  the  Eure  and  the  Loire,  make  op   the 
department  of  the  same  name,  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  one  of  the  most  productive  in  France.  It  is  formed  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Beauce  and  Perche.     It  fur- 
nishes corn  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  exports  besides  a  great  quantity  to  Pa- 
ris and  the  neighbouring  departments.     It  has  been  proved 
by  official  returns,  that  the  grain  raised  in  Eure  and  Loire, 
is   three   times  greater  than   the  average  produce  of  the 
French  departments.    The  inhabitants  rear  numerous  flocks 
and  herds ;  the  quantity  of  wool  exceeds  twice  the  mean 
quantity  in  the  other  departments,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  number  of  horses  that  are  bred  in  the  country.* 
As  the  agricultural  products  are  so  abundant,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  inhabitants  are  not  engaged  in  other  oc- 
cupations, but  all   the  branches  of  industry  are  mutually 
connected   with  each  other  ;  thus,  the  mines  furnish  mate- 
rials to  several  important  iron  works,  and  the  wool,  to  cloth 
and   diflTorent  manufactories.     It   may   be  unnecessary  to 
mention  the  vineyards,  as  all  the  wines  are  of  ordinary  qua- 
lity; the  quantity  produced  may  be  equal  to  20,000  tuns; 
cider,  however,  is  a  very  common  beverage  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  department  of  Eure  and  Loire  contains  four  dis- 
tricts; Nogent-le-Rotron  is  the  chief  town  in  one  of  them  ; 
the  houses  are  mostly  well-built,  it  stands  in  a  fruitful  val- 
ley  watered  by  the  Huysne  and  the  Arcise ;  the  latter  turns 
several  mills,  and  forms  a  cascade  near  the  town.  The 
Oothic  castle,  which  commands  Nogent,  need  not  be  men- 

•  Forces  produciives  el  coinmercialcs  de  la  France  par  M.  Cba.  Oupio. 
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tioned  on  account  of  ita  architectiire»  but   it  may   be   re-     book 
marked  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Sully.     Senonches  is    <^*"v. 
an  industrious  burgh,  tlio  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  -^"""""^ 
machinery  and  agricultural   implements.     Maillebois    has 
tfCTerai  cloth  manufactories ;  the  other  places  in  the  district 
are  too  insignificant  to  require  notice. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  inquire  whether  Dreux  Dreux. 
derives  its  name  from  the  Druids  or  from  Dryusi  the 
fourth  king  of  the  Gauls,  more  particularly  as  the  antiqui- 
ty of  the  town  cannot  be  disputed,  as  it  is  known  that  it 
was  called  Burocasses  before  tlie  Roman  conquest,  a  name 
which  was  afterwards  changed  into  Droca^  and  lastly  into 
Dreux.  Tlia  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  leather,  print- 
ed cottons,  woollen  stuffs,  stockings  and  hats,  all  of  which 
they  themselves  manufacture.  Rotrou  the  poet,  Pliilidor 
the  musician  and  celebrated  chess  player  were  born  in  the 
town.  The  battle  in  which  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Ninth 
took  the  prince  of  Conde  prisoner,  was  fought  under  the 
wails  in  1562.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  that  was 
inhabited  by  the  counts  of  Dreux  are  still  seen  on  a 
neighbouring  height.  The  burgh  of  Anet  may  be  about  Burgh  of 
three  leagues  on  the  north  of  Dreux ;  it  was  near  it  that  ^"^^' 
Henry  the  Second  built  a  noble  residence  for  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  his  mistress ;  what  remains  of  it  enables  us  to  form 
some  notion  of  what  it  must  have  been ;  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  monument  of  the  foolish  passion  that  the  king 
had  for  a  women  who  was  not  always  faithful  to  him,  and 
who  was  the  cause  of  many  disasters  to  France. 

Epernon  in  the  district  of  Chartres,  may  contain  about 
fourteen  hundred  inhabitants;  it  rises  in  a  pleasant  valley. 
Maintenon,  somewhat  more  populous  and  still  more  agree-  Maintcnon, 
ably  situated  than  Epernon,  was  the  native  town  of  Colin 
d'Harleville.  The  castle  or  the  finest  edifice  was  built  in 
the  sixteenth  century ;  limpid  streams  water  the  park  that 
surround  it ;  there  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  raised  an  aqueduct, 
now  in  ruins,  in  order  to  transport  the  waters  of  the  Eure 
to  Versailles,  for  that  purpose  he  employed  during  seve- 
ral years  more  than  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  and  a  great 
many  workmen.  Several  Druidical  monuments  are  si- 
tuated in  a  plain  beyond  the  park,  the  country  people  call 
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>ooK  them  the  stones  of  Qargantua.  Dirty  and  mean  villages 
CKLiv.  extend  in  different  directions  in  the  country  between 
Maintenon  and  the  capital  of  the  department;  thry 
are  built  in  the  same  manner  as  were  those  belonging  to 
the  Camuies  in  Cesar's  time;  they  consist  of  wretched 
hovels  without  windows^  and  made  of  clay  mixed  with 
straw,  but  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  peasants  who  in- 
habit them,  are  not  indigent. 

The  two  towers  in  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  may  be  seen 
from  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maintenon,  they 
might  be  mistaken  for  two  lofty  obelisks.  A  small  wood, 
all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  forest  Inhabited  by  the  chief 
of  the  Druids,  is  almost  contiguous  to  Chartres.  The  Bure 
which  flows  below  it,  was  the  Celtic  JiutWf  and  the  Latin 
JStutura,  hence  the  town  was  called  Jhitricumf  but  the  an- 
cients designated  it  also  by  the  name  of  Camutum.  An  ele- 
gant square  adorns  the  lower  part,  which  is  mostly  well- 
built,  but  the  higher  is  formed  by  steep  and  irregular 
streets ;  in  one  of  the  narrow  courts  may  be  obsenred  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  general  Marceau,  in 
every  way  unworthy  of  the  young  hero,  whose  ashes 
repose  in  a  foreign  land,  and  whose  tomb  was  respected  by 
the  enemies  he  had  defeated.  The  cathedral  is  the  must 
remarkable  edifice  in  Chartres;  it  stands  on  the  summit 
of  the  town  ,  and  the  towers  rise  to  a  great  height.  It  was 
founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  it  was  there  that  Saint 
Bernard  excited  his  hearers  to  engage  in  the  second  cru- 
sade ;  at  a  later  period  Henry  the  Fourth  was  crowned  in 
the  same  place.  Among  the  ornaments  may  be  mention- 
ed a  white  marble  figure  of  the  Virgin  by  Coustou^  and, 
in  one  of  the  small  chapels,  another  Virgin  with  the  infant 
Jesus.  The  last  group  and  the  relics  of  Saint  Vast  are 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  people. 
Collections  The  most  valuable  collections  in  the  town,  are  a  mu- 
seum of  natural  history,  and  a  public  library  consisting  of 
SO^OOO  volumes  and  more  than  700  manuscripts.  Char* 
tres  has  produced  several  distinguished  men ;  we  may 
mention  Desportes  and  Regnier  his  nephew,  two  poets 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Andrew  Felibien,  an  author  of 
considerable  erudition.  Tillers,  better   known    as  a   critic 
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than  a  theologian,  Peter  Nicole,  an  eminent  writer  of  Port-     book. 
Royal,  Brissot  de  Warville  and  Petion  de  Villeneuvet  two    ^*^'^' 
members  of  the  Convention,  the  virtuous  defenders  of  the  —"'"■'■■^ 
unfortunate  queen.  The  old  ramparts  of  Cbartres  have  been 
changed   into  public   walks,  they  communicate  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  town ;  the  gates  are  adorned  with  trium- 
phal arches,  and  one  of  them  flanked  with  turrets  communi- 
cated with  the  drawbridge  which  was  lowered  before  Henry, 
the  Fourth*  The  road  to  Brittany  passes  through  Courville, 
a  small  city   about  four  leagues   to  the  west  of  Cbartres. 
Sally  died  in  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Yillebon,  an  ele- 
gant and    well  preserved   Gothic  edifice  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  banks  of  the  Loire  lead  to  Bonneval,  a  burgh  of  chateau- 
aeventeen  hundred  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  trade  Im  ^"°* 
cotton,  woollen  stuffs  and  leather;  broad,  straight  and 
clean  streets  indicate  the  wealth  of  the  penple.  Chateau- 
dun  on  tho  banks  of  the  same  river,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1723,  a  calamity  which  has  contributed  much  to  its  im- 
provement; it  is  at  present  one  of  the  finest  towns  in 
France.  It  has  been  made  the  capital  of  a  district,  it  con- 
tains a  townhouac,  a  public  library  and  a  college.  The 
market-place  must  be  considered  the  greatest  ornament  to 
the  town  both  on  account  of  its  size,  and  the  number  of 
public  bulldmgs;  a  pleasant  walk  extends  along  the  peace- 
ful banks  of  the  Loire,  bounded  by  natural  grottos,  which 
liavebeen  converted  into  habitations  for  the  peasantry.  A 
castle  rises  on  a  rock  that  commands  the  river;  it  belong- 
ed to  tlie  counts  of  Dunois,  it  was  built  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury; there  is  not  perhaps  another  edifice  of  the  same 
date  in  France  that  can  be  compared  with   it. 

A  well-made  road  through  no  very  picturesque  countiy,  Depart- 
leads  from  Chatoaudun  to  Orleans,  the  chief  town  in  a  de-  ■;"«"<  of 

.  Loiret, 

partment,  of  which  the  name  has  been  derived  from  the  Orieani. 
lioiret,  a  small  river  hardly  three  leagues  in  length  from  its 
source  to  its  junction  with  the  Loire,  it  is  navigable  the 
distance  of  a  league ;  it  has  never  been  known  to  freeze,  an 
Advantage  which  renders  it  useful  in  more  than  one  branch 
of  industry.  According  to  Lancelot  and  D'Anville,  the 
ancient  capital  uf  Orloanais  was  originally  called  Qenabnm. 
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Strflbo  informs  us  that  the  Carnutes  held  their  principal 
markets  there ;  it  was  embellished  by  the  emperor  Aui*e- 
liany  wlio  gave  it  tlie  name  of  ^urelianum.  It  might  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  year  450  by  Attila,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  courage  of  the  Roman  general  Aetius,  ^1m  drove 
the  Huns  to  the  plains  of  ChampagHe,  whei^  lio  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  them.  It  fell  into  the  power  of  Clo vis 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire;  it  became 
after  the  death  of  Clovis,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  king- 
doms into  which  France  was  divided*  Philip  of  Valois 
erected  it  into  a  dutchy  in  favour  of  his  son ;  having  been 
united  to  the  domains  of  the  crown  at  the  accession  of 
Lewis  the  Twelfth,  it  was  made  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth, 
the  appanage  of  his  brother  Gaston,  and  afterwards  of 
Philip,  the  brother  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth;  but  the  re- 
venues were  abolished  during  the  regency,  the  title  only 
has  been  retained.  Orleans  was  the  birthplace  of  king 
Robert,  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  the  author  of  several 
hymns,  some  of  which  are  still  sung  in  the  churches ;  it 
was  also  the  native  town  of  the  Jesuit  Petau,  perhaps  the 
most  learued  critic  of  his  age,  of  Amelot  de  la  Hous- 
saye,  an  able  commentator,  and  lastly  of  Pothier,  the  cele- 
brated jurist.  It  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  lofty  plain, 
which  terminates  near  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  a  bridge  that  communicates  with  the  road 
to  Bourgcs.  The  extent  of  the  suburbs,  where  the  stranger 
enters  on  the  road  from  Paris,  and  the  number  of  well-built 
houses  contained  in  it,  indicate  the  opulence  of  a  large 
city.  The  monument  on  the  square  of  Martroy  was  com- 
pleted in  1803,  and  dedicated  to  Joan  d'Arc;  the  town  has 
thus  paid  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  heroine,  who  com- 
pelled the  English  to  raise  tlie  siege  in  1426.  The  finest 
street  in  Orleans  is  the  one  which  leads  from  the  same 
square  to  the  bridge  on  the  Loire.  The  cathedral  was 
commenced  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  not  continued  until 
the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth;  although  still  in  an  un- 
finished state,  it  may  be  considered  a  model  of  architecture. 
The  old  ramparts  have  been  converted  into  broad  streets. 

As  the  seat  of  an  university,  Orleans  is  a  place  of  some 
importance;  the  transactions  published  every  year  by  the 
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society  of  arts  and  sciences  are  not  without  merit ;  the  bo-  book 
tanical  garden  contains  many  valuable  plants ;  the  collec-  ^^^^^' 
Hon  of  paintings  is  superior  to  most  of  the  same  kind  in  the  -"*"*—"* 
provincial  towns.  Although  there  are  several  rare  works 
in  the  library,  the  total  number  of  volumes  does  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-six  thousand.  The  commerce  of  Orleans  was  Commerce. 
formerly  more  flourishing  than  at  present,  the  sugar 
works  yielded  greater  profits ;  a  greater  number  of  hands 
were  employed  in  the  shawl  manufactories,  but  the  differ- 
ence in  the  other  products  of  industry  is  less  perceptible ; 
the  demand  for  cottons,  woollen  stuffs,  flannels  and  fine 
cloths  is  at  present  almost  as  great  as  at  any  former  period. 
Orleans  was  one  of  the  first  towns  in  France,  in  which 
steam  engines  were  substituted  for  human  labour  in  the 
spinnibg  manufactories.  The  products  of  the  neighbour- 
ing vineyards  arc  converted  into  excellent  vinegar,  which 
forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Orleans  trade.  The 
situation  of  the  town  on  the  banks  of  a  large  river  may 
contribute  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  prosperity.  The  pre- 
sent commercial  decline,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  only  be 
impnted  to  the  rivalry  of  other  places  in  the  same  branches 
of  industry. 

The  other  towns  or  burghs  in  the  same  district  may  be 
shortly  enumerated.  Olivet  on  the  Loiret  was  well  known 
on  account  of  an  abbey,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Clovis.  Francis,  duke  of  Guise,  was  assassinated  there, 
while  he  was  making  preparations  for  a  siege  against  Or- 
leans. The  population  of  the  burgh  may  amoiint  at  present 
to  three  thousand  souls.  Meun  was  the  birthplace  of  John, 
surnamed  Clopinelf  on  account  of  his  lameness,  he  enjoyed ^ 
some  reputation  as  a  poet  at  the  court  of  Philip  the  Fair. 
The  town  contains  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  it  car« 
ries  on  a  trade  in  leather  and  in  different  manufactures. 
Beaugency,  perhaps  more  populous  than  the  last  place,  is 
certainly  more  industrious;  the  vineyards  belonging  to  the 
town  yield  generous  wine,  it  possesses  besides,  cloth  and 
serge  manufactories,  leather  works  and  distilleries.  An  old 
bridge  of  thirty-nine  arches  communicates  with  both  banks 
of  the  Loire,  but  the  town  must  have  been  more  important 
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BooE     in  tho  twelfth  century  than  at  present,  for  two  councils  were 
cxLiv.    i^gij  ^^  Beaugency. 

r~;  It  might  be  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  Pithiviers, 

were  it  not  the  chief  town  in  the  district  watered  by  tbe 
CEuf,  and  tho  mart  of  the  saffron  collected  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  believed  by  many  to  be  the  best  in 
Europe.  .  Malesherbes,  a  burgh  at  no  great  distance  from 
it»  was  adorned  and  improved  by  the  lord  of  Malesherbesy 

Moutargis.  tlie  virtuous  minister  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth.  Montargis 
is  finely  situated  near  a  forest,  and  at  the  junction  of  three 
canals,  tliose  of  Briare,  Orleans,  and  Loing;  tbe  only 
buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  theatre  and  a  church 
that  may  be  remarked  for  the  boldness  of  its  architec- 
ture. Chatilion-sur-Loing  was  the  birthplace  of  admiral 
Coligny.  Gien,  the  capital  of  the  smallest  district  in  the 
department,  has  been  embellished  with  a  modern  bridge 
on  tlie  Loire ;  the  trade  of  the  inhabitants  is  confined  to 
porcelain.  Briare  may  be  about  three  leagues  on  the 
south-cast  of  Gien ;  it  rises  in  a  valley  near  the  junction  of 
a  canal. 

Quality  of      Thc  couutry  from  the  last  town  to  Orleans,  on  tlie  right 

the  depart-  ^"^  ^"  ^'^^  '^^^  ^^  ^^'^  Loirc,  is  by  no  means  fruitful;  but  on 
ment.  the  north  of  tbe  sterile  Sologne,  the  hills  are  covered  with 
vineyards,  numerous  herds  are  fattened  on  the  meadows,  and 
the  fields  at  the  approach  of  autumn  display  their  waving 
harvests,  and  yield  more  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants. 
Depart-  A  tract  of  country   about  two  leagues  in   extent,  and 

lilevre.  common  to  the  departments  of  Loii*et  and  Nievre,  leads 
from  tbe  one  to  the  other.  The  last  or  the  ancient  pro- 
vince of  Nivernais  comprehends  on  the  east  the  granite 
heights  of  Morvan,  in  some  places  covered  with  the  lofty 
forests  that  sup|)]y  tho  Parisians  with  wood  and  charcoal, 
and  in  others,  with  the  rich  pastures  on  which  the  oxen  are 
reared  that  are  sent  to  the  capital.  Tbe  Yonne,  the  Aron, 
tho  Nievre  and  the  Loire  compensate  in  some  measure  for 
the  few  and  bad  roads  that  traverse  diffei*ont  parts  of  the 
country,  most  of  which  are  inaccessible  during  part  of  the 
year.  Many  planks,  united  by  flexible  branches,  and  form- 
ing long  lines,  descend  every  year  on  tbe  first  of  these 
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rivers  to  Paris.     Sanily  but  fniitriil  plains  extend  on  tlio     book 
right  of  the  LoiiTf  whicJi  in  a  ti-act  equal  to  sixteen  leagues    c^"**^- 
in  lengthy  bounds  the  department  on  the  west.     They  pro-  ' 
duce  enough  of  wheat,  oats  and  wine  for  the  wants  of  the 
people ;  the  land  abounds  in  coal  and  iron ;  wealth  is  thus 
diffased  among  the  inhabitants^  commerce  and  manufactur- 
ing indttstrj  are  facilitated.     More  than  fourteen  hundred 
persons  are  employed  in  working  metals,  and  the  products 
or  their  labour  represent  a   value    almost  equivalent  to 
L.400,000, 

Many  of  the  iron  works  are  situated  in  the  district  of  Cosne. 
Cosne ;  the  to\i'n  of  the  same  name  is  the  mart  of  the  iron 
that  is  forged  in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  stands  on  tlie  de** 
clivity  of  a  hill,  the  streets  are  clean  and  well  paved ;  the 
inhabitants  manufacture  cutlery,  and  carry  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  wine.  Although  no  remains  of  antiquity  are 
left,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  one  of  the  seven  or  eight  cities 
in  Graul,  which  were  called  Caniate,  a  name  probably  signi- 
fying the  junction  of  two  or  more  streams;  we  have  already 
bad  occasion  to  make  the  same  remark  in  describing  Ren- 
nes,  it  is  applicable  to  other  places  that  have  not  been  men- 
tioned. The  Nohain  throws  itself  at  Cosne  into  the  Loire ; 
public  walks  have  been  cut  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the 
view  from  them  extends  over  a  fruitful  country  to  the  dis- 
tant hills  in  the  department  of  Cher.  A  road  from  Cosne 
traverses  the  heights,  which  command  the  course  of  the 
Loire,  the  islands  which  it  waters,  and  the  romantic  scene- 
ry near  Its  banks;  but  tiie  landscape  becomes  still  finer 
above  the  descent  that  leads  to  Pouilly,  or  at  all  events,  the 
gifts  of  nature  appear  in  greater  luxuriance;  tlie  hills 
are  covered  with  rich  vineyards,  that  yield  the  excellent 
ivhite  wines  to  which  the  last  place  has  given  its  name* 
But  Pouilly  does  not  contain  more  than  two  thousand  six  Pouiiij. 
hundred  inhabitants;  it  may  be  about  four  leagues  from 
Cosne,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  La  Charite,  in  which  LaCharit^. 
the  two  most  remarkable  objects  are  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  a  Grotbic  church,  and  a  well  built  bridge  that  joins  the 
road  to  Bourges. 

Clamecy   at   the   confluence   of  the   Beuvron    and  the  ciamecy. 
Tonne,  is  the  metropolis  of  a  district,  and  the  place  where 
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the  authorities  regulate  the  cuttings  in  the  forest  of  Mor¥an« 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  possesses  several 
cloth  manufactories  and  porcelain  works ;  thus,  although 
the  town  is  small,  the  inhabitants  are  comparatively  wealthy. 
The  suburbs  of  Bethlem  has  retained  its  name,  because  it 
served  as  an  asylum  to  the  bishop  of  Bethlem,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Christians  from  Palestine.  It  was  the 
native  town  of  Mai-changy,  a  magistrate  and  a  man  of 
letters.  Corbigny  on  the  small  river  of  Anguison,  whicli 
throws  itself  into  the  Tonne,  has  been  long  famous  for  its 

horses. 

The  district  of  Chateau- Ghinon  owes  its  wealth  to  forests 
and. meadows.  The  small  town  situated  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sources  of  the  Yonne,  stands  on  a  hill 
commanded  by  well  wooded  heights.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  trade  in  wood,  charcoal  and  cattle,  a  trade 
which  the  supply  of  Paris  renders  very  lucrative.  A  bad 
road  leads  from  the  town  to  Ncvers,  the  birtlyilace  of  Adam 
Billaut,  a  carpenter,  whose  poetry  bears  the  stamp  of  ge- 
nius, he  is  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  the  rustic  Vir- 
gil. The  town  was  called  Ji/loviodunum  in  Csesar's  time, 
who  places  it  in  the  country  of  the  JSduif*  but  its  name 
was  afterwards  changed  into  Mmrum,  and  lastly  into 
J>l>roimum.  It  did  not  become  a  place  of  any  importance 
before  the  reign  of  Clovis.  About  the  tenth  century,  Wil- 
liam, one  of  its  governors,  rendered  himself  independent, 
and  took  the  title  of  count  of  Nevers.  It  contained  only 
seven  thousand  inhabitants  about  forty  years  ago,  since  llial 
period  the  population  has  been  more  than  doubled;  the 
increase  must  bo  attributed  to  the  effects  of  commerce  and 
industry,  both  of  which  might  be  still  much  improved. 
Nevers  has  been  long  celebrated  for  enamel  and  differ- 
ent articles  of  jewellery,  they  are  sold  in  most  parts  of 
France,  and  exported  into  different  countries.  The  porce- 
lain works  in  the  same  place  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  in 
France ;  the  most  ancient  of  these  works^  as  M.  Dupin  re- 
marks, was  established  eight  centuries  ago  ;f  they  furnish 

•  Cvsar  de  Bello  Gallico.    Liber  VII. 

t  Forces  productives  et  commcrciales  de  la  France,  tome  i.  page  296. 
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employment  to  seven  hundred  workmen,  the  quantity  of  tin     book 
consamed  annually,  amounts  to  72,000   pounds,   and   the    cxliv. 
quantity  of  lead  to  SSTySOO.    It  is  enough  to  pass  through  — ^■-"" 
the  town  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  an    observation 
made  by  a  distinguished  writer.*    •*  At  Nevers/*  says  he, 
''  there  are  lamps  which  are  never  liglited,  a  bridge  on  the 
Loire,  which  is  never  repaired,  and  an  enormous  calvary 
raised  in  the  worst  taste  on  the  marlcet  place.    The  people 
in  the  town  have  given  or  allowed  the  magistrates  to    take 
L.1500  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  this  calvary ;  it  might 
hare  been  better  had  they  laid  out  the  money  in  purchas- 
ing oil,  or  in  lighting  their  crooked*and  ill  paved  streets*'^ 

The  Allier,  the  Elaver  of  the  ancients,  throws  itself  into  i>epart- 
the  Loire  at  the  distance  of  a  league  on  the  west  of  Ne vers ;  auIot? 
it  crosses  from  south  to  north,  the  department  to  which  it 
gives  its  name,  and  which  is  contiguous  on  the  south  to 
that  of  Nievre.  It  makes  up  almost  the  whole  of  Bour- 
bonnais,  a  country  well  known  on  account  of  its  mineral 
springs,  coal-pits  and  iron  mines.  Many  oxen  are  fattened 
in  the  pastures,  and  the  horses  are  remarkable  for  their 
strength.  The  oaks  are  used  in  building  ships ;  the  inha- 
bitants are  employed  in  different  branches  of  industry ;  they 
supply  Paris  with  excellent  fresh  water  fish,  iron  is  converted 
into  steel,  raw  silk  into  different  manufactures,  rocks  into 
millstones,  and  clay  into  porcelain.  But  agriculture  has  long 
remained  stationary,  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  system  of 
husbandry  has  not  been  improved,  that  the  rich  lands  in 
the  Tallies,  the  sandy  but  fruitful  soil  which  covers  the 
granite  rocks,  yield  so  scanty  harvests. 

Moalins  was  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  derives  Mouiini. 
its  name  from  the  great  number  of  mills  CmoulinsJ  round 
the  place  where  it  was  built.  Robert,  the  son  of  Saint 
Lewis,  founded  an  hospital  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  princes 
oftheliouseof  Bourbon,  long  lords  of  the  province  in  which 
it  was  the  capital,  have  at  different  periods  embellished  it 
The  streets  ai*e  well  paved  ;  although  the  houses  are  built 
or  brick,  and  the  outer  walls  fantastically  divided  into  red 

*  M.  Ad.  Blanqui.    See  Relation  d'un  voyage  au  midi  de  la  France  pen- 
<lant  lei  mois  d*Aout  et  de  Sepiembre  1828. 
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and  black  compartmentSi  they  are  better  than  many  in  oilier 
provincial  towns.  Several  edifices  are  bailt  of  stone ;  among 
others  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Visitation,  now  changed 
into  a  college;  the  church  attached  to  it  is  adorned  with 
different  ornaments,  particularly  with  the  fine  mauso- 
leum of  the  last  constable  Montmorency,  wlio  was  behead- 
ed at  Toulouse  during  the  administration  of  Richelieu.  The 
townhouse,  another  stone  building*  has  been  lately  erected 
In  the  principal  square.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  dioce^, 
it  possesses  a  museum  or  collection  of  natural  history,  a 
library  of  twenty  thousand  volumes  and  a  theatre.  It  was 
the  native  town  of  Jolm  Inngendes,  a  poet  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  his  verses  are  seldom  read,  but  they  evince 
no  ordinary  talent;  it  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Marshals 
Yillars  and  Berwick.  A  four-sided  tower,  now  changed 
into  a  prison,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  which 
the  princes  of  Bourbon  inhabited.  The  bridge  on  the 
Allier  is  little  inferior  to  any  in  France,  it  may  be  about 
257  yards  in  length,  and  nineteen  in  breadth,  it  consists 
of  ten  arches,  and  the  opening  in  each  exceeds  twenty 
yards. 

Two  excellent  roads  bounded  by  lofty  poplar  trees  ter- 
minate at  the  bridge;  the  one  on  the  left  leads  to  Clermont, 
the  other  on  the  right  to  Limoges;  the  latter  crosses 
Souvigny.  Souvigny,  a  town  of  2700  inliabitants,  where  the  Gothic 
church  served  formerly  as  a  place  of  interment  to  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  town  is  situated  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  the  inha- 
bitants carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  soda  and  glass. 
Bourbon-l'Archambault  in  a  fruitful  valley  about  three 
leagues  from  Souvigny,  is  visited  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  by  invalids,  particularly  by  those  afflicted  with 
rheumatism  and  palsy;  it  is  supposed  that  the  thermal 
springs  may  mitigate,  if  they  do  not  remove  these  diseases. 
The  church  is  adorned  with  finely  painted  windows,  but 
the  clumsy  and  ill  built  houses  appear  as  old  as  the  town, 
which  was  founded,  about  five  hundred  years  ago.  The 
castle  that  belonged  to  the  princes  of  Bourbon  is  no  longer 
habitable,  although  three  of  the  towers  are  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.      The  population   may   amount  to  three 
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UiottsaQil  individuals.    The  poor  but  laboiirious  inbabitants     book 
in  tbe  burgh  of  Lurcy-Levy  find  the  means  of  subsistence    cxliv^ 
in  making  porcelain  and  earthen  ware,  some  of  them  are  ' 

employed  in  tbe  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

La  Palisse,  a  small  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  de-  ^^  Paiisse. 
partment  is  the  capital  of  a  subprefecture ;  it  is  watered  by 
tiieBesbre^  and  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 
Cusset  on  the  banks  of  the  Allier^  has  from  its  walls  and 
ancient  fortifications»  the  ap|>earance  of  a  strong  town ;  it 
may  contain  about  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Many  per- 
sons resort  every  summer  to  Vicliy»  a  fashionable  watering  vicby. 
place  at  no  great  distance  from  Cusseti  it  is  situated  in  a 
romantic  country,  where  the  painter,  the  botanist  and  geo- 
logist may  find  subjects  of  study  in  their  respective  pur- 
suits. 

Gannat  might  be  passed  over  in  silence,  if  it  were  not 
the  residence  of  a  subprefect.  Saint  Pourgain,  a  place 
of  greater  importance,  stands  in  an  agreeable  valley, 
where  a  famous  cattle  fair  is  held  during  the  last  days  of 
August  Crowds  of  well-dressed  peasantry  repair  to  the 
market  place,  while  the  idle  are  attracted  by  strolling 
players  or  mountebanks;  tables  and  tents  are  set  in  the 
plain,  where  the  excellent  white  wines  of  Lachaise  form 
the  ordinary  beverage;  in  one  place  the  noise  of  music 
aud  dancing  is  heard,  in  another  the  galloping  of  horses, 
which  those  who  mean  to  purchase,  try  beforciiand ;  the 
oieu  are  prized  for  their  strength,  not  for  their  fatness, 
indeed  they  arc  never  bought  by  the  butcher,  the  pea- 
santry use  them  in  the  plough*  The  singular  costume  of 
the  men,  the  fresh  and  fair  complexion  of  the  women,  the 
cries  of  different  animals,  the  confused  voices  of  the  mul-^ 
titade,  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  village  festivals  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

The  burgh  of  Neris-les-Bains  is  almost  contiguous  to  the  Mont, 
gates,  walls  and  flanked  bastions  of  Mont-Lucon ;  the  name  ^"'^"^ 
of  the  burgh  has  not  been  citanged  since  the  time  that 
Julian  repaired  it  after  it  was  sacked  by  Constantino  the 
Second.  It  is  at  present  peopled,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, by  invalids  or  persons  subject  to  rheumatism  and 
cutaneous  diseases.     Soveral  ruins,  an  amphitheatre,  an  an- 
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cient  camp  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  prove  that  Neris 
must  have  been  a  considerable  town^  before  it  was  laid  waste 
by  Clovisy  and  at  a  later  period  by  the  Normans.  Although 
there  are  no  public  baths,  each  inn  is  provided  with  a  large 
apartment  for  eight  or  ten  bathers.  PUdwE,  similar  to  those 
that  existed  in  ancient  times,  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
hospital,  in  which  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  patients 
are  gratuitously  admitted. 

Unproductive  in  corn,  destitute  of  wine,  for  which  other 
fermented  liquors  afford  but  a  poor  substitute,  the  depart- 
ment watered  by  the  Creuse,  must  be  considered  a  aterile 
country ;  it  is  certain  too  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  labouring 
population  migrate  every  year  into  other  parts  of  France, 
but  they  seldom  fail  to  settle  afterwards  in  their  native 
land,  where  they  improve  by  judicious  investments  the 
firuits  of  their  economy  and  industry.  The  soil  may  be 
arid  and  mountainous,  but  the  love  of  country  makes  it  ap- 
pear less  ungrateful  than  it  really  is ;  on  that  account  num- 
bers return  to  their  bills  or  vallies,  and  cultivate  joyfully 
the  field  which  their  labour  has  enabled  them  to  purchase. 
The  working  of  metals  is  not  attended  with  profit  in 
the  department,  but  from  the  low  rate  of  wages,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  other  branches  of  industry ;  the  art  of  making 
carpets  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  the  same  may 
be  said  of  paper  and  different  manufactures. 
AubuBsoD.  The  four  principal  towns  are  insignificant,  and  the  coun* 
try  is  of  such  a  character  as  may  be  shortly  described.  Au« 
busson  watered  by  the  Creuse,  and  situated  in  an  arid  and 
unfruitful  district,  rises  on  a  mountain  pass  formed  by  naked 
and  granite  rocks,  it  consists  merely  of  a  single  street,  which, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  broad  and  well  built.  Lewla  the 
Fourteenth  gave  it  in  exchange  for  Saint-Cyr  to  the  Mar- 
shal de  Lafeuillade,  the  last  descendant  of  the  ancient  vis- 
counts. The  carpets  made  in  the  royal  manufactory  are 
equal  to  any  in  France ;  fifteen  other  manufactories  of  the 
same  kind  difftise  tlie  means  of  subsistence  among  the 
inhabitants.  The  places  of  amusement  are  three  cofice- 
houses,  a  theatre  and  a  literary  club.  Felletin,  a  small 
place  of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  not  more  than  two 
leagues  from  Aubusson,  rivals  it  in  the  same  sort  of  in- 
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liasiry.    Bottrgftneor  naj  be  mentioned  on  account  of  two     Pooi: 
porcelain  works  and  a  paper  manuractory  ;  it  is  remarka-    ^'^i^- 
bk  too  for  a  tower  of  very  large  dimensions,  wiiich  accord-  ——"""' 
iog  to  tradition  was  built  by  Zizim,  the  son  of  Mahomet  the 
Second,  who  found  refuge  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  £ighth.     Gueret  is  the  capital  of  the  depart-  Gueret. 
meat,  the  streets  are  well  built  and  watered  by  fountains; 
it  is  a  place  of  little  or  no  trade  ;  although  fuel  is  very 
cheap  in  the  neighbourhood,  no  manufactory  or  work  of 
any  kind  has  been  ei*ected  near  the  town.    Boussac  con- 
iatnB  fewer  inhabitants  than  the  capital  of  any  other  dis- 
trict in  France ;  it  stands  on  a  rock  and  is  almost  inacces- 
sible to  carriages;  surrounded  with  walls, flanked  with  bas- 
tions, commanded  by  an  old  embattled  castle  from  which 
the  Tiew  extends  along  a  defile  formed  by  arid  and  wild 
mountains,  the  town  is  as  gloomy  a  reaidenco  as  can  be  well  , 
imagined. 

There  are  few  departments  so  well  wooded  as  that  wa-  Depart- 
tered  by  tlie  Cher;  it  has  the  advantage  too  of  abounding  ch«r. 
IB  iroa  and  other  minerals.  The  nnifonnity  of  the  coun- 
try  is  in  some  places  broken  by  hills ;  the  lands  on  the  east, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  which  forms  the  eastern  boun- 
dary, produce  tiie  richest  harvests ;  on  the  south  and  on  the 
sooth-west  are  situated  a  great  many  marsliea,  and  the  soil 
is  of  an  oitlinary  quality ;  the  marshes  on  the  north  and 
north-west  are  encompassed  with  sterile  landes  and  heaths ; 
a  fruitful  country  in  the  centre  extends  along  the  banks  of 
the  Aoron  and  Cher.  On  the  whole,  an  ungrateful  soil  in 
many  places,"  but  in  others  sufficiently  productive,  covers 
two-thirds  of  tlie  surface ;  the.  remaining  portion  is  abun- 
dantly fruitful.  The  inhabitants  derive  their  wealth  or 
means  of  suhsistence  from  the  products  of  their  iron  works, 
from  their  wool  and  the  culture  of  the  ground,  but  bigoted 
to  old  prejudices  and  to  routine,  they  do  not  derive  all  the 
profits  which  might  be  obtained  from  a  better  system  of  hus- 
bandry. 

Saiat-Amand,  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns  in  the  Saint- 

department,  rises  in  an  agreeable  valley  at  the  confluence 

of  the  Marmande  and  Cher.     It  is  the  mart  of  the  grain, 

wines,  chestnuts,  naval  timber  and  cattle  in  the  district; 
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most  of  tho  inhabitants  ai*e  conseqaentlj  engaged  in  trade. 
It  was  built  in  the  year  1410  on  the  ruins  of  the  burgh  of 
Orvaly  whicK  the  English  had  destroyed  by  fire.  Dnn-le- 
Roi  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Auron  was  in  ancient  times 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  in  Aquitaine.  The  pros- 
perity of  Sancerre  depends  on  its  trade  in  wine ;  it  is  built 
on  the  highest  hill  in  the  department,  at  the  distance  of  a 
league  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.  Ivoy-le-Pre  is  a  po- 
pulous and  flourishing  burgh ;  the  inhabitants  find  occuF>a- 
tion  in  making  glass,  others  are  employed  in  iron  works, 
where  the  diBerent  pieces  that  form  the  parts  of  the  steam 
engine,  are  forged. 

The  intei*est  excited  by  an  industrious  population,  and 
that  attached  to  historical  recollections,  are  not  often  unit- 
ed in  the  same  place;  other  manufacturing  towns,  therefore, 
such  as  Aubigny,  Henrichemont  and  Precy,  may  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  for  several  places  in  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict of  Bourges,  possess  the  double  interest  which  has  now 
been  mentioned.  Bourges,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  situated 
in  an  agreeable  position  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  watered 
by  the  Auron,  at  the  very  place  where  the  river  receives 
several  other  streams.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  thick  wall 
flanked  at  regular  distances  with  eighty  lofty  towers,  all  of 
which  are  in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  Divided  into  the 
old  and  new  town,  it  might  be  inferred  from  their  superfi- 
cial extent,  that  they  could  contain  a  greater  population 
than  that  which  has  been  assigned  to  them,  but  they  exhi- 
bit nothing  which  renders  it  at  all  doubtful  that  Bourges 
is  one  of  the  dirtiest  towns  in  France.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
royal  court,  an  archiepiscopal  see,  an  university,  a  scientific 
and  agricultural  society ;  it  possesses  besides  a  valuable  li- 
brary, a  collection  of  natural  history,  a  theatre  and  a  large 
hospital,  all  of  which  are  situated  near  low  houses  and  nar- 
row streets.  Two  edifices  are  worthy  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion, tlie  one  is  the  cathedral,  the  other  the  town-bouse; 
the  first  may  be  ranked  among  the  finest  Gothic  monuments 
in  Europe,  it  is  surmounted  by  two  high  towers,  the  front 
cannot  be  considered  free  from  the  irregularity,  which  dis- 
figures almost  all  the  churches  of  the  same  period,  but  it 
is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and  finished  workmanship  of 
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the  ornaments  ;  the  sculptures  on  the  port aI  represent  the     book 
last  judgment.    The  town-bouse  was  the  residence  of  the    c^^iv. 
celebi^tcd  James  Cceur,  the  wealthiest  merchant  in  France         ' 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seventh ;  lie  managed  the 
king's  finances,  and  was  treated  as  a  court  favouritr,  until 
ho  granted  a  loan  of  200,000  gold  crowns  to  his  sovereign. 
As  a  recompense  for  this  service  he  was  accused  of  several 
imaginary  crimes,  deprived  of  his  wealth,  and  confined  in 
the  Franciscan   monastery   at  Beaucaire;  many  liowcver 
sympathized  with  him  in  his  sufferings,  indeed  he  was  so 
modi  esteemed  that  the  merchants  of  Beaucaii*c  enabled  him 
to  escape  from  confinement,  furnished  him  with  money,  coun- 
selled him  to  settle  in  a  foreign  land,  to  forget  a  country 
which  he  still  loved,  and  the  base  ingratitude  of  a  prince, 
whom  he  had  the  misfortune  to  oblige.     The  house  was  pur- 
chased by  Colbert*  who  made  it  over  in  1679  to  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  Bourges.     Every  part  of  the  building  is 
richly  decorated,  the  walls  ai'e  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
ornaments,  among  which,  hearts  are  not  the  least  conspicu- 
ous, probably  because  the  original  proprietor's  name  was 
€mnr«     The  chimneys  represent  towers  and  the  gates  of 
cities  guarded  by  soldiers.     A  bad  portrait  of  Bourdaloue, 
painted  by  himself,  has  been  placed  in  the  interior.     The 
same  celebrated  Jesuit,  the  fathers  Dcschamps,  Saucict  and 
Orleans,  the  treasurer  of  Charles  the  Seventh  and  Lewis 
the  Eleventh,  who  founded  the  university  of  Bourges  in 
1466,  are  the  most  distinguished  persons  that  the  town  has 
produced. 

According  to  Livy,  Bourges  must  be  one  of  the  oldest  AmiquUy 
cities  in  Gaul ;  it  was  called  Jivaricum  before  the  Roman  °  o"^8*«- 
conquest,  it  was  the  principal  city  of  the  Bituriges-Cubi^ 
the  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  Biiuriges;  Augustus 
made  it  the  capital  of  Aquitaine,  and  the  roads  to  Bor- 
deaux and  Autun  passed  through  the  town.  It  was  em- 
bellished with  an  amphitheatre,  for  which  a  castle  was 
sabstituted  in  the  eighth  century,  it  is  not  more  than  forty 
years  ago  since  the  same  castle  was  destroyed.  The  capitol 
built  by  the  Romans  stood  on  the  site  of  the  town-house. 
It  became  at  a  very  early  period  the  chief  town  in  a  diocess 
which  was  founded  by  Saint  Ursin  in  the  year  £52.     Chil- 
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prefect's  residence.  Cloth  is  the  principal  article  of  trade, 
and  there  are  not  fewer  than  thirty-five  nianafactories« 
The  Creuse  waters  Argenton,  a  small  town  of  fonr  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  at  the  distance  of  six  leagues  on  the 
west  of  Chateaaroux.  It  may  be  inferred  from  several 
medals  and  sculptures  that  have  been  discovered  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  also  from  the  ancient  fortress  which  was  de- 
molished by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  but  of  which  some  ruins 
still  remain,  that  the  town  was  more  important  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  then  called  JirgetitomaguSf  it 
lay  between  the  territories  of  the  Bituriges  and  the  Pidavi, 

Two  districts  remain  to  be  described;  La-Chatre,  the 
capital  of  the  one,  is  a  small  but  neat  town  on  a  gentle  de- 
clivity near  the  left  bank  of  the  Indre;  it  was  formerly  de- 
fended by  a  strong  castle,  but  the  only  part  of  it  which  now 
remains,  has  been  for  many  years  used  as  a  prison.  Aig- 
urande,  an  insignificant  town  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  department,  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  an  an- 
cient octagonal  monument,  concerning  whicli  no  tradition 
has  been  preserved  by  the  inhabitants,  but  which  was  pro- 
bably set  apart  for  sacrifices  or  other  religious  purposes. 
The  Creuse  divides  Leblanc,  the  capital  of  the  otiier  dis- 
trict into  the  high  and  low  town.  Saint  Benoit  du  Saul, 
between  the  last  river  and  the  Anglin,  is  considered  a  town 
by  the  inhabitants,  although  it  does  not  contain  more  than 
twelve  hundred  individuals;  it  is  situated  in  the  most  pic- 
turesque part  of  the  department;  indeed  nothing  can  be 
more  romantic  than  the  scenery  near  the  rocks  and  catar- 
act of  Montgerno. 

The  department  of  Upper  Vienne,  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, abounds  in  metals,  in  rocks  useful  for  building  or 
other  purposes,  and  in  kaolin  which  is  used  in  many  porce- 
lain works;  but  the  land  is  ill  adapted  for  grain  or  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine,  the  produce  does  not  supply  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants ;  chestnut  trees  occupy  a  surface  of 
more  than  120,000  acres,  and  yield  annually  about  25,000 
tons  of  chestnuts,  which  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  grain; 
fruitful  meadows,  enable  the  proprietors  toi^carmany  horses, 
most  of  which  are  much  valued  on  account  of  their  strength. 
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The  people  ai*e  frugal  and  laborious ;  masons,  carpenters  and     book 
other  artisans  leave  their  country^  and  obtain  employment    ^^^i^- 
in  most  parts  of  France.     SucU  are  some  of  the  characters  ""^"^ 
by  which  the  department  of  Upper  Yienne  may  be  distin- 
guished. 

The  district  of  Bellac  may  be  first  described,  because  it  Beiiac 
is  contiguous  on  the  north  to  the  department  of  Indre.  The 
town  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill  above  the  Yin- 
coiiy  a  small  river  or  rather  a  stream ;  it  possesses  several 
leather  works,  some  paper  mills,  linen  and  woollen  manu- 
factories. The  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood  yield  wines 
of  a  good  quality.  A  fine  monument  of  the  druidical  wor- 
ship may  be  observed  at  no  great  distance  from  Bellac,  or 
still  nearer  tlie  village  of  Borderie.  Oorat  is  a  small  town  of 
three  thousand  inhabitants;  the  people  manufacture  cloth 
and  cotton  stuffs,  they  also  carry  on  a  trade  in  weights, 
measures  and  barometers.  The  village  of  Darnac  contains 
more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  it  has  risen  into  im- 
portance from  its  glass  and  porcelain  works.  It  may  not 
he  difficult  to  infer  from  the  principal  places  some  notion 
of  the  commerce  and  industry  in  the  district. 

The  Yienne  waters  a  short  way  above  Limoges,  an  agrae-  Limogei. 
able  valley  covered  with  artificial  meadows  and  bounded  by 
heights.  The  capital  of  Upper  Yienne  rises  like  an  amphi- 
theatre on  one  of  the  hills  near  the  same  valley ;  the  streets 
are  steep  and  crooked ;  if  they  are  clean,  it  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  streams  that  water  the  town ;  its  situation 
on  a  height  renders  the  air  keen  and  pure,  the  chief  cause 
perhaps  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  beauty  for 
which  the  women  are  famed.  Squ|ires  and  different  public 
walks  occupy  the  highest  part  of  the  city ;  one  of  the  for- 
mer stands  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  The 
church  of  Saint  Martial  may  be  admired  for  its  lofty  spires, 
it  belonged  formerly  to  an  abbey  of  which  the  ruins  still 
remain;  the  cathedral  is  an  imposing  Gothic  edifice*  but 
the  church  of  Saint  Martin  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  cer- 
tainly the  oldest  of  the  three.  It  might  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover a  fourth  public  building  at  all  worthy  of  notice; 
Limoges  possesses,  however,  other  titles  to  celebrity;  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  royal    college,    the   mu** 
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^""""""~  plication  to  the  arts,  the  dispensary,  the  lunatic  asylum*  tlic 
agricultural  society,  and  what  is  not  perba|)s  the  least  use- 
ful, the  society  for  the  relief  of  prisoners.  At  certain  sea- 
sons, the  town  is  crowded  with  strangers  and  country  peo- 
ple who  attend  the  races,  in  which  the  only  horses  that  are 
allowed  to  run,  are  those  bred  in  the  department  and  nine 
4>thers  in  the  neighbourhood  ;*  much  about  the  same  timr, 
a  cattle  show  takes  place,  and  prizes  are  awarded  to  those 
who  exhibit  the  best  oxen.  The  number  of  woollen  manu- 
factories amounts  to  thirty-two,  and  there  are  not  fewer 
than  eleven  porcelain  works.  The  distinguished  men  that 
the  town  has  produced,  are  the  carmelite  Honore  de  Siunie 
Marie,  the  author  of  three  quarto  volumes  on  different 
military  orders,  Doimt  tlie  poet,  the  chancellor  D'Agoes- 
seao,  mod  marshal  Jourdan. 

Antiquity        Sotiaiwn,  a  town  which  Ptolemy  mentions,  appears  to 

of  Limoges.  }i^yQ  been  built  on  the  site  of  Limoges ;  the  Romans  gave 
it  the  name  of  lAmovictSy  by  which  they  also  designated  tlie 
ancestors' of  the  present  Limousins.  It  must  have  been  a 
flourishing  city  in  Caesar^s  time,  for  he  says  that  the  terri- 
tory furnished  ten  thousand  men  to  the  confederation  of  the 
6aul8.f  It  was  laid  waste  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  Yisi- 
goths;  the  English  obtained  possession  of  it  in  1360  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  but  it  was  restored  nine 
years  afterwards  to  the  kings  of  France.  Saint-Leonard, 
the  second  town  in  point  of  importance  in  the  district,  may 
be  about  seven  leagues  above  Limoges,  in  tlie  direction  of 
tlie  Vienne;  it  is  encompassed  with  agreeable  walks,  it 
contains  several  manufactories,  and  at  least  six  thonsand 
inhabitants. 

^h*^***'d  Rochechouard  lies  towards  the  west  of  Limoges,  near  the 

frontier  of  the  department ;  it  is  built  on  the  declivity  of 
a  bill  and  commanded  by  an  old  castle,  which  the  English 
besieged  in  vain  during  the  i*cign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  The 

♦  The  departments  of  Allier,  Cher,  Creusc,Corrcze,  Indre,  Indie  and  Loire, 
Nievrc,  Saone  and  T,oire,  and  Vienne. 

t  CiBsar  d«  Belln  Gallica,  Jibcr  VII  et  VIII. 
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present  naaie  of  the  town  Is  derived  from  Rupes  Cavardi,  book 
the  ancient  name  of  the  castle.  Twelve  burghs  are  situat-  c^i'i^- 
ed  in*  the  district  of  which  Rochechoiiard  is  the  capital ; 
the  country  abounds  in  iron  ore ;  several  iron  works  and 
manufactories  account  for  the  industry  and  comparative 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  Saint-Julian,  a  small  city,  but 
more  populous  than  the  last,  is  encompassed  with  ramparts; 
it  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  on  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Yienne  and  the  Glanne;  it  has  twelve  cloth  and  two 
flannel  manufactories,  five  paper  mills  and  two  porcelain 
works.  The  district  of  Saint-Yriex,  not  Ichs  industrious 
than  that  of  Saint-Julian,  abounds  in  kaolin,  of  which  the 
discovery  made  in  1770  by  Yillars,  a  druggist  at  Bordeaux^ 
has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  porcelain  works  in 
France;  almost  all  of  them  arc  supplied  with  the  substance 
from  the  district  of  Saint- Yriex.  The  town,  although  weal* 
thy,  is  ill  built,  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  monastery  founded  in 
the  sixth  century  in  honour  of  the  Saint  whose  name  it 
bears* 

The  Correze  takes  its  source,  and  Tails  into  the  Yezerein  Depart- 
a  mountainous  department,  in  one  ill  provided  with  good  co?reze. 
roads  or  navigable  rivers.  The  inhabitants  fatten  several 
thousand  oxen  in  winter,  and  export  them  to  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  the  year;  they  supply  besides  the  maritime  towns 
of  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux  with  salt  meat,  and  furnish  wal- 
nut oil  to  difiet*ent  departments.  These  products  indicate  at 
least  the  abundance  of  walnut  trees,  and  the  richness  of  the 
pastures ;  the  country  may  be  divided  into  two  regions,  the 
f)ne  on  the  south-east,  the  other  on  tlie  north-west  of  the 
road  to  Limoges.  If  a  traveller  ascend  the  Correze,  he  may 
observe  on  the  right  of  the  same  road,  mountainous  and  ste- 
rile districts  which  occupy  nearly  two-tiiirds  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  which  the  peasantry  call  the  Jdbntagne  ;  the  sec- 
ond or  the  low  country ,  as  it  has  been  termed,  consists  of 
coitivate'd  lands  and  fruitful  vineyards,  but  it  does  not  pro* 
dace  enough  of  grain  to  supply  the  consumption.  In  the 
former,  the  scenery  is  wild  and  romantic,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  thinly  scattered;  in  the  latter  the  population  is 
niore  concentrated,  almost  all  the  ground  is  cultivated,  and 
niilU  are  erected  on  the  different  streams. 
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The  road  from  Limoges  traverses  the  small  but  neat  town 
of  Uzerche,  which  docs  not  contain  more  than  two  thousand 
inliabitants,  it  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  above  the 
Yezere ;  all  the  houses  are  covered  with  slates,  the  most  of 
tlicm  are  flanked  with  turrets  which  give  the  town  a  singu- 
lar appeai*ance,  and  attest  its  antiquity.    Beyond  Uzerche, 
the  same  road  passes  through  a  picturesque  country,  inter- 
sected with  the  ravines  and  precipices  that  are  formed  by 
the  last  heights  in  the  mountainous  region.    The  cathedral 
of  Tulle  \>  as  built  in  tlie  ninth  century,  it  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  height  of  a  tower,  which  may  be  seen  from  the 
road  at  the  distance  of  three  miles.    The  town  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  a  monastery,  that  dates  from  the  seventh  century,  and 
to  the  destruction  of  another  and  more  ancient  city,  of  which 
all  that  now  remains,  arc  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and 
other  buildings  about  half  a  mile  from  the  walls.     The  pre- 
sent city  is  dirty  and  ill  built,  the  streets  are  crooked  and 
narrow,  and  in  many  places  very  steep.    There  arc  several 
paper-mills,  woollen  manufactories,  distilleries  and  leather 
works;  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  walnut  oiL 
Tulle  has  produced  few  distinguished  men,  and  certainly 
none  during  the  last  or  present  century,  hot  it  may  be  per- 
haps worth  while  to  mention  Stephen  Baluze,  who  was  sent 
into  exile  for  having  written  a  genealogical  history  of  the 
house  of  Auvergne,  in  which  he  maintained  the  claims  of 
cardinal  Bouillon,  who,  it  was  asserted,  could  not  be  subject 
to  the  king,  because  his  father  was  prince  of  Sedan  before 
Tulle  was  united  to  France. 

The  Correze  waters  the  neat  town  of  Brives-la-Galliarde, 
the  birthplace  of  cardinal  Dubois,  general  Treilhard  and 
the  unfortunate  marshal  Brune.  Lubersac  contains  about 
three  thousand  inhabitants ;  general  Souham  may  be  men- 
tioned among  its  distinguished  townsmen.  Turenne^  at  the 
distance  of  three  leagues  from  the  chief  town  in  the  depart- 
ment, has  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  greatest  generals  that 
France  has  produced.  The  population  does  not  exceed  sir- 
teen  hundred  individuals ;  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  probably 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  France,  are  situated  on  a  steep 
rock  that  commands  the  town  ;  the  largest  tower  in  the  same 
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fortress  may  be  about  a  hiinth-ed  feet  in  liciglity  the  country     book 
people  call  it  the  Tower  of  Caesar.  cxuv. 

Few  places  of  any  consequence  can  be  mentioned  in  the  JT""^"^ 
mottntainoas  region  j  Ussel,  the  capital  of  a  district,  is  sur- 
rounded by  arid  summits,  and  watered  by  the  Sarsonne,  on 
which  a  bold  and  elegant  bridge  has  been  erected  sitice  the 
revolution.  Bort  may  be  about  five  leagues  cm  the  soutli- 
east  of  the  last  town,  it  stands  in  a  fine  position  on  tlie  right 
bank  of  the  Dordogne,  it  boasts  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
Marmontel.  The  Rue,  a  small  river,  forms  a  fine  cascade 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Bort,  the  country  people  call 
it  the  fall  of  the  8atUe. 

The  ramifications  connected  with  Cant'al  extend  over  the  Depart- 
departroent,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  mountain — a  no-  cantai. 
ble  monument  of  the  volcanic  convulsions,  to  whicii  the 
centre  and  the  south  of  France  were  exposed  at  a  period, 
when  the  soil  was  covered  with  the  sea.  The  sides  of 
these  heights  formed  by  porphyry,  basalt,  lava,  scoria  and 
pumice  are  frequently  beaten  hj  violent  winds,  and  the 
snow  on  their  summits  remains  nearly  eight  months  in 
the  year.  Limpid  springs  issuing  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  are  enlarged  or  changed  into  rivulets;  the  numerous 
cascades,  which  they  form  in  different  directions,  add  to 
the  beauty  of  varied  landscapes*  The  same  ati*eams,  preci- 
pitated into  low  valleys,  fertilize  the  pastures  which  they 
water,  and  give  rise  to  several  rivers.  The  northern 
declivities  furnish  the  principal  streams  of  the  Rue,  a 
feeder  of  the  Dordogne  which  receives  also  the  Mar- 
onae  and  the  Cere  that  descend  from  the  western  valleys. 
The  eastern  plains  may  be  considered  the  sources  of 
the  Tniyei*e,  which  throws  itself  into  the  Lot,  of  the 
Alagnon  which  advances  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
falls  into  the  Arcueil  above  its  junction  with  the  AUier. 
Tlie  lands  on  the  south  are  watered  by  different  streams 
that  enlarge  the  Truyere.  The  thermal  and  medicinal 
springs  which  rise  from  the  sides  of  the  same  mountains, 
are  supposed  to  be  salutary  in  difierent  diseases.  The 
valleys  watered  by  the  streams  and  rivers  which  have  been 
now  enumerated,  are  in  general  fruitful,  but  the  most 
of  the  grain  that  the  inhabitants  consume,  is  cultivated  in 
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tbc  plain  of  Planeze,  through  which  the  Alagnon  and  the 

Arcueil  flow. 

The  upper  valleys,  different  heights  and  the  summiU  ot 
the  Plorab,  that  occupy  the  centre  of    the    group,  and 
are  inoi-e  lofty  than  the  rest,  abound   in  rich   pasture* 
and   meadows  that    are  covered   witli    numerous    herds, 
even  with  tliose  from  the  neighbouring  departments.    Tlic 
oxen  fattened  on  these  pastures  are  sold  in  every  part  of 
France,  the  sheep  are  exported  to  the  southern  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  Itid  and  goat  skins,  articles  of  commerce  in  the 
country,  are  changed  into  parchment   at   Milhau.      The 
horses,  although  of  a  small  size,  are  strong  and  well  adapt- 
ed for  light  cavalry.    The  people  in  tlie  Buvon^  or  cottages 
that  are  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  pastures,  convert 
their  milk  into  butter  and  cheese  of  three  different  quali- 
ties.    The    husbandman  cultivates  rye  and  buck-wheat, 
which  constitute  the  principal   food  of  the  peasantry,  lint 
which  rivals  in  Bneness  tliat  of  Flanders,  hemp  which   is 
woven  into  sail-cloth  for  the  navy,  or  sold  to  tlie  Spaniards, 
potatoes,   fruits  of  different  sorts,  particularly  chestnuts 
which   make  up   no  small  part   of  the  consumption,  and 
lastly  some  vineyards,   that  yield  only  wines  of   inferior 
quality.      Copper    kettles    and  different  utensils    of   the 
same  metal,  lace  and   paper  are    almost  the  only   arti- 
cles that  arc  made  in  the  department ;    tlie  coal  pits   are 
not  of    much   importance,  no  other  mines  are   worked; 
thus  for  want  of  employment,  many  individuals  leave  tlieir 
country,  the  most  of  them  follow  the  trade  of  copper-smiths 
or  brasiers  in  different  parts  of  France,  in  Spain,  and  even 
in  Holland. 

The  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  of  Maurs  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  department,  rear  a  great  many  pigs,  and  carry 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  bacon.  From  Maurs,  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  the  traveller  can  ascend  into 
the  high  country,  where  he  may  pass  through  towns  little 
worthy  of  being*cxamined  in  detail,  and  where  the  majestic 
spectacle  afforded  by  the  remains  of  ancient  volcanic  erup- 
tions is  likely  to  reward  him  for  his  labour. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  picturesque  valley  watered  by  the 
Jordanne,  he  may  traverse  the  broad  but  irregular  streets 
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of  Aurillac.    The  theatre  has  been  considered  too   large     book  , 
and  too  mucli  ornamented  for  the  capital  of  so  poor  a  de-    cxliv. 
partment;  the  town  rests  on  lava,  which  large  lakes  have  —""""■"" 
covered  with  thick  strata  of  calcareous  sediments.      The 
hippodrome  beyond  the  walls  has  been  set  apart    for  the 
horse  races,  which  take  place  everj  year,  not  before  the 
fit*st  and  not  after  the  fifteenth  of  May.     It  appears  very 
improbable    that   Aurillac  was  founded  before  the  eighth 
century.     Pope  Gerbert   who  took  tho   title  of  Silvester 
the  Second,  marshal  Noailles,  Piganiol  de  la  Force,  and  tiie 
infamous  Carrier  wei-e  born  within  the  walls.  Basaltic  lava 
arranged   like  colonnades  are  situated   in   the   immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  town ;  two  mineral  springs  rise  in  the 
suburb,  the  U0e    of   them   is   recommended    in    different 
diseases. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  travel  the  wind- 
ing and  narrow  roads  in  the- department  of  Cantal  without 
a  guide.  Yic-en-Carladez,  a  small  town  of  two  thousand  five  X'^'j^T 
hundred  inhabitants,  called  also  VicrSur-CerCf  because  the 
Cere  passes  through  it,  has  been  of  late  years  frequented  on 
account  of  its  mineral  water.  It  may  be  about  nine  miles 
from  Aurillac;  the  women  in  the  intermediate  villages  are 
celebrated  not  only  for  their  beauty  and  fresh  complexions, 
but  also  for  their  graceful  demeanour. 

The  elevation  of  the  Flomb  du  Cantal  may  be  about  6,036 
feet ;  any  one  who  ascends  it,  may  discover  the  ruins  of  a 
colossal  volcano,  scattered  over  a  granite  mass.  Saint-Flour  Saim 
is  situated  above  the  valley  watered  by  the  Dauzan,  on  the  - 
summit  of  a  basaltic  hill  nearly  three  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  seven  thousand,  it  is 
the  chief  town  in  a  district  consisting  of  eighty-two  burghs 
And  villages.  All  tho  houses  and  streets  are  built  of  lava; 
but,  although  the  seat  of  a  diocess,  it  possesses  no  edifice  of 
any  consequence.  It  has  produced  two  celebrated  men,  the 
dramatic  poet  Du  Belloy  and  the  brave  Desaix  who  fell  at 
Marengo.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  copper  utensils  and 
coarse  cloth,  they  export  glue,  and  prepare  archil  {alga  tine- 
toria)  for  dying. 

ChaudeS'Aigues  stands  in  a  mountain  pass,  watered  by  a  chaudes- 
Mcr  of  the  Truyere  ;  it  was  known  to  the  Romans,  who    '^""' 
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BOOK  gave  it  tho  name  of  Calentcs-Jiqum.  It  does  not  contaio  roore 
cxLiY.  ^1,^,^  ^^Y^  thousand  individuals,  but  the  thermal  springs  arc 
held  in  great  repute,  thej  attract  during  the  summer  season, 
a  number  of  invalids  at  least  equal  if  not  greater  than  the 
number  of  inhabitants*  These  springs  issue  from  volcanic 
rocks,  and  their  temperature  varies  from  twenty  to  sixty  de- 
grees of  Reaumur.  Their  sanative  qualities  are  not  their 
only  virtues,  they  are  used  in  cooking,  in  washing,  in  every 
domestic  puqMise  in  which  warm  water  is  required,  lastly, 
they  are  introduced  into  each  house  by  subterranean  pipes, 
and  they  serve  to  warm  the  rooms  during  winter. 
Murat.  The  Alagnbn  waters  a  pleasant  valley  at  the  base  of  the 

Flomb  du  Cantal,  near  the  Puy-du-Peroux.  Murat,  the 
chief  town  in  a  subprefecture,  stands  on  the, right  bank  of 
the  same  river;  the  men  are  employed  in  working  copper, 
and  the  women  in  making  lace;  their  occupations  and  man- 
ner of  life  may  recall  that  sort  of  industry  which  was  first 
introduced  by  Colbert  into  upper  Auvergne.  The  Pay- 
Mary,  a  volcanic  peak,  rises  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Col*de-Cabre  in  the  district  of  Mauriac ;  the  small  town  of 
Salers  in  the  same  district  is  built  on  a  volcanic  jet,  it  gives 
its  name  to  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the 
finest  cattle  in  Auvergne  are  reared.  The  mountaineers  ai*e 
said  to  be  quarrelsome  and  prone  to  revolt,  defects  which 
may  be  attributed  to  an  insulated  situation  and  the  want  of 
education.  Mauriac,  a  small  town,  is  situated  on  the  side 
of  a  basaltic  hill,  which  commands  an  extensive  and  mag- 
nificent view.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  romantic  valley  of 
Fontanges,  the  water-falls  of  Salins,  ravines  and  steep  rocks 
stretching  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Rue,  and  exhibiting 
all  the  variety  of  forms  that  are  to  be  found  in  volcanic  coun- 
tries. 

»eMof  the      ^^^^^y^  watered  by  small  streams  separate  the  Caiital 
Puy-de-   ^  group  from  that  of  Mont-Dor;  the  immense  labyrinth,  which 

they  form,  leads  from  the  department  of  Cantal  to  that  of 

Puy-de-Domc. 

Having  arrived  above  the  region  of  the  fir,  pastures  cov- 
er the  sides  of  all  the  mountains  which  are  grouped  round 
tlie  Puy-de-Saucy ;  their  bases  form  a  ridge  with  a  south- 
ern inclination.    Herds  of  cattle  are  seen  at  distant  inter- 
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vals^  and  a  few  scattered  cottages  serve  to  vary  a  dreary     book 
country,  in  which  the  shepherd  cannot  find  a  single  tree  to     c^tuv. 
shelter  himself  against  the  rays  of  the  sun.     The  peasantry  — ^— 
repair  to  a  Grothic  chapel,  built  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  ance  Vf' 
great  numbers  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  it  every  year;  on  Mont-Dor. 
Sundays   and   other   days,  consecrated  to  divine   service, 
many  mountaineers  meet  at  the  same  place.      A   cottage, 
which  has  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  an  inn,  may  be 
seen  near  the  chapel ;  it   is   frequented   by  pedestrians  in 
Iheir  excursions  on  Mont-Dor,  by  the  people  of  Auvergne, 
and  by  all  tlioso  who  require  sometliing  stronger  than  the 
limpid    water    which   flows   from  a    neighbouring  spring. 
It  is  necessary  for  a  stranger  to  Iiire  a  guide,  if  he  -wishes 
tft  visit  the   Trou  de  Saucy,  a  natural  excavation  in  the  Jj°^  ^® 
form  of  a  barrel,  about  a  hundred  feet  in   diameter,  and 
tenninating  in  a  pool  not  less  than  eighty  feet  in  depth. 
The  extent  of  the  pool  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  to  judge 
from  the  prolonged  noise  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  a 
gon,  it  must  be  considerable.    It  would  be  inaccurate  to 
suppose  that  it  occupies  the  place  of  a  crater,  but  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  water  is  limpid  to  the  depth  of  at 
least  six  feet,  the  temperature  too  is   much  lower  than  any 
nf  the  springs  in  the  country ;  but  the  phenomenon   may  be 
(easily  explained,  tlie  porous  lava  which  lines  the  cavity, 
promotes  evaporation.    The  country  people  affirm  that  the 
l)ooI  communicates  with  the  waters  in  lake  Favin,  a  lake 
>^'l)ich  in  appearance  at  least,  resembles  a  crater.    The  en- 
closure* forms  a  perfect  circle,  and  the  depth   is  not  much 
less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet     The  lower  banks  of 
the  lake  are  well  wooded,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  plants 
which  cover  them  may  be  attributed  to  the  moisture  ex- 
haled from  the  waters;  the  higher  banks  are  formed  by  the 
lava,  which  has  flowed  down  the  sides  of  the  Puy-de-Mon« 
chal,  a  neighbouring  volcano.     The  black  waters  of  the  lake 
fed  by   no   visible  spring,  and  continually  discharged  by 
an  adjoining  outlet,  form  the  Couse,  a  small  river  which 
fertilizes   the   neighbouring   meadows.      A  limpid  stream 
feeds  the  lake  of  Mount-Sineyre,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  last,   but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  outlet  to  the 
waters  which  it  continually  recehes. 
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Few  travellers  visit  the  volcanic  heights  that  encompass 
Mont-Dor  without  ascending  the  Puy  de  Saucy,  of  which 
'  the  pyramidal  summit  is  apparent  from  every  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.    The  rocks  that  compose  it,  are  impress- 
ed with  all  the  characters  of  an  igneous  origin;  the  groups 
round  Mont-Dof  and  Cantal  may  be  said  to  attest  those 
great  convulsions,  of  which  burning  volcanos  can  furnish 
but  an  imperfect  idea.     No  craters  can  be  seen ;  the  fused 
substances  were  raised  from  an  immense  depth,  they  pierced 
through  the  granite,  and  exhibited  probably  after  their  con- 
solidation an  enormous  and  rugged  mass,  which  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  and  of  ages  has  scattered  in  every  direction. 
Although  the  subterranean  fires  are  extinguished,  the  monu- 
ments which  they  haV^  left,  are  awful  from  tlieir  height,  and 
imposing  from  their  extent;  even  at  present  the  asperities  on 
their  surface  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  plains  below  them. 
The  eastern  sides  of  the  Puy  dc  Saucy  are  less  precipitous 
or  acclivous,  and  the  chairmen  in  the  valley  to  which  visi- 
tors resort  on  account  of  the  thermal  baths,  have  carried 
ladies  to  the  summit.    The  verdant  sides  are  covered  with 
thick  and  tufted  grass ;  a  sheet  of  water  formed  by  all  the 
springs  which  descend  from  the  higher  declivities,  occupies 
a  small  part  of  the  lofty  plain,  where  the  traveller  rests  on 
the  road  to  the  peak.     It  often  happens  that  a  person  com- 
mences his  journey  at  day  break,  when  novclouds  appear 
on  the  mountain,  when  he  expects  to  be  rewarded  for  his 
labour  by  a  magnificent  and  extensive    view,  but    having 
reached  the  summit  of  the  volcanic  pyramid,  whore  a  cross 
built  of  the  same  substance  has  been  erected,  a  dense  fog 
prevents  him  from  discovering  the  narrow  path  by  which 
he    ascended.      The   inscriptions  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
cross  arc  then  only  visible,  from  them  he  may  learn  that  he 
has  ascended  2720  feet,  that  the  rock  on  which  he  stands, 
IS  109  feet  higher  than  the  Puy-de-Cantal,     1368    higher 
than  the  Puy-de-Dome,  and  6136  above  the    level  of  the 
sea;  lastly,  that  he  has  reached  the  higliest  point  in  cen- 
tral France,     if  the  sun's  rays  dissipate  the  clouds  collect- 
ed around  him ;  he  may  see  on  one  side  the  romantic  valley 
of  Mont-Dor,  and  beyond  it  an  almost  boundless  horizon, 
on  the  left,  the  valley  of  Enfcr,  frightful  from  its  depth  and 
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the  nigged  rocks  that  bound  it.     Having  loft  the  Pic  de  la      book 
Croix,  the  traToIIerin  ay  wander  through  meadows,  where     c^"^- 
the  golden  rannnculus  and  potentiiia  contrast  with  the  vcr-  ""^"^ 
dtire  of  the  other  plants.  Grassy  tufts  issue  from  the  crevices 
an  the  pass  of  Enfer,  from  the  steep  rocks  near  the  vale  of 
La  Coar,  and  from  the  ravines  above  frightful   precipices^ 
where  the  snow  remains  part  of  the  month  of  August.    The 
new  from  the  slippery  declivities  on  the  western  side,  ex- 
tends over  deep  and  sequestered  valleys,  while  the  cattle  on 
the  heights  seem  almost  suspended  from  pastures,  on  which 
man  cannot  walk  without  fear.  The  shepherds  drive  a  stake 
into  the  ground  above  an  abyss,  attacli  themselves  to  it  by 
means  of  a  cord,  and  mow  grass  which  tlie  wind  too  often 
scatters. 

The  highest  part  in  the  valley  of  Mont-Dor  is  watered  Vaiiey  of 
by  the  Dor,  a  small  river  formed  by  the  streams  that  des-     °"*"  °'* 
cend  the  Puy-de-Saucy,  and  fall  like  cataracts  in  a  vertical 
fasurc  through  rugged  rocks.      Fir  trees  cover  the   base  Cascade  of 
of  the  mountain;  a   rapid  stream,  which  the   inhabitants     ^    '^^ 
call  the  Cascade  of  the  Serpent,  winds  near  the  shade  of 
their  dismal  foliage  on  the  right  of  the  Dor ;  it  is  almost 
concealed   in   many  places  by  tufts   of  the   broad-leaved 
cacalia  and   the   blue  flowering  soncJiMS.     Below  it  and  Great  Cai- 
on  the  same  side  of  the  valley,  the  waters   of  the  Dogno 
fall  from  a  height  not  less  than  a  liundred  and  sixty  feet ; 
they  mingle  near  the  fall  with  the  waters  of  the  Dor,  and 
form  the  Dordognc.    The  Capuchin,  a  rock  composed  of  Capuchin, 
l^orphyritic  lava,  so  called,  because  when  seen  from  a  dis* 
tance,  it  has  some  resemblance  to  a  monk  in  the  dress  of 
that  order,  rises  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.     The 
village  of  Bains  fronts  the  same  rock;  trees  have   lately  Bain** 
heen  planted  on  a  walk  that  leads  to  it,  and  extends  along 
the  banks  of  the  Dordogne,  across  which  an  iron  bridge  has 
been  erected.     New  baths  are  raised  on  the  site  of  those 
that  were  built  by  the  Romans  ;  th^  inhabitants  have  gra- 
dually enlarged  and  embellished  their  village,  which   has 
now  become    a  place  of    resort   for   strangers  i'rom   the 
month  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September.      The  baths 
form  a  simple  and  at  the  same  time  a  solid  edifice  ;  the 

inalerials  with  which  they  are  built,  were  taken  from  a  dark 
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volcanic  rock,  they  are  covered  with  lai^e  and  tbin  stones 
of  the  same  substance ;  on  the  whole,  they  are  not  unlike 
the  buildings  of  the  Romans.  The  pilasters  and  arcades  in 
front  correspond  well  with  the  old  columns  and  other  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  monumenty  which  according  to  anti- 
quariesy  formed  part  of  a  temple  that  some  wealthy  Roman 
erected  near  the  square  before  the  new  edifice,  to  com- 
memorate a  cure  which,  it  was  supposed,  the  waters  had 
efTccted.  The  varied  and  picturesque  sites  in  the  valley 
and  neighbourhood  of  Mont-Dor  are  visited  by  the  stran- 
gers who  frequent  the  baths ;  the  exercise  which  they  take 
contributes  perhaps  as  much  as  th6  thermal  springs  to  the 
improvement  of  their  health.  Few  persons  leave  the  coun- 
try before  they  have  seen  lake  Chambon  from  which  the 
Couse  takes  its  source.  The  romantic  scenery  near  the 
lake,  accords  well  with  the  views  which  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris  describes  round  his  house^  indeed  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  its  banks  were  inhabited  by  the  oelebrat* 
ed  prelate  of  the  Gauls,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century.*" 

We  may  pass  from  the  valley  of  Mont-Dor  to  different 
places  not  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  district  of  Issoire.    The 
remains  of  several  Roman  baths  may  be  seen  at  Saint*Nec- 
taire,  a  place  famous  for  its  cheese ;  ruins  prove  the  antiqui- 
ty of  the  small  burgh.     One  of  the  five  or  six  rivers,  called 
Couse  in  the  department,  traverses  Issoire,  a  town  that  was 
founded  before  the  conquest  of  the  Gauls,  and  to  which  the 
Romans  gave  the  name  of  Issiodurum.    The  church  appears 
to  be  of  an  architecture  anterior  to  the  Gothic  ;  mosaic  or- 
naments are  observed  on  the  outside,  and  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  Zodiac  are  carved  on  the  walls ;  Virgo  and  Libra 
adorn  the  principal  front.     The  Latin  names  of  these  signs, 
and  the  Roman  characters  are  proofs  that  the  church  was 
built  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  the  choir  rests  on  a  subter- 
ranean chapel.    Those  who  pass  through  the  town,  may  ob- 
serve several  broad  and  well  built  streets,  fountains,  squares, 
a  fine  public  walk  and  a  covered  market  place,  built  of  gra- 

♦  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  a  work  entitled,  Recberches  sur  ies  propriet6s  phy- 
Bi(jue«,  chimiquef  et  medicinalcs  des  eaux  du  Mont-Dor  by  Doctor  Bertraiid. 
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tiite.  Issoiro  was  tbe  birthplace  of  Antony  Diiprat,  clian-  >ook 
cellor  of  France,  wlio  after  the  death  pf  liis  wife,  entered  in-  ^^"^' 
to  holy  orders,  and  became  a  cardinal ;  he  abolished  the  ' 

pragmatic  sanction,  rendei*ed  offices  and  benefices  venal,  in- 
creased the  imposts,  and  lived  long  enough  to  be  execrated 
bj  his  coantrymeih  Iron  and  coal  mines  are  worked  in  the 
neighbourliood  of  Auzat  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Allien 
More  than  a  million  of  bottles  are  made  every  year  at  the 
glass  works  of  La  Combelle  in  the  same  district.  Sauxillan- 
ges  contains  aboot  two  thousand  inhabitants,  they  carry  on 
a  trade  in  earthen  ware,  saws,  scythes  and  woollen  stuffs  of  ^ 
their  own  manufacture. 

The  Allier,  a  broad  but  shallow  river,  winds  through  Li- 
magne ;  on  the  left  are  the  granite  rocks  which  rise  in  the 
form  of  peaks  above  the  village  of  Saint-Tvoine,  and  threat- 
en to  overwhelm  both  the  steeraman  wlio  directs  his  bark, 
and  the  traveller  who  pursues  his  journey  along  the  road  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  burgh  of  Yic-le-Comte  is  built 
on  the  right  bank  beyond  the  village ;  it  may  be  mentioned 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  immortal  Lesage.  Billom,  a  town  ^'^^^°"^ 
of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  supposed  to  be  tiie  most 
ancient  in  Auvergne,  is  about  two  leagues  distant  from  the 
Allien  It  may  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  Puy-dc-Cor- 
rent,  a  mountain  of  which  the  absolute  iieight  may  be  more 
than  nineteen  hundred  feet ;  it  is  composed  of  lime  and  sand- 
stone, substances  originally  deposited  below  the  fresh  wa- 
ters which  covered  the  whole  of  Li magne,  it  is  crowned  with 
lava  and  basalt  Billom  a  town  of  five  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  Auvergne,  was  for- 
merly celebrated,  and  it  has  again  become  so  of  late  years, 
on  account  of  a  college  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  At 
the  time  of  tlieir  expulsion,  a  picture  was  observed  in  the 
College  church,  of  which  many  engravings  were  afterwards 
sold  in  France ;  it  represented  religion  under  the  emblem  of 
a  ship  guided  by  the  Jesuits.  The  principal  articles  made 
in  the  town  are  silks  and  {lorcelain  of  admirable  fineness. 

The  road  to  Clermont  passes  along  the  base  of  Gergovia,  MouDtain 
a  calcareous  and  volcanic  mountain ;  th>D  name  serves  still  to 
indicate  the  site  of  the  principal  city  in  the  country  of  the 
Aroernif  a  city  that  Cfesar  besieged  without  success.  It  was 
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built  in  a  plain  on  tbo  mountain,  of  whicli  the  absolute  height 
is  not  less  than  two  tliousand  three  hundred  feet.  The  site 
is  accurately  described  in  the  classical  Commentaries  ;  the 
country  people  have  often  found  broken  amphariBf  Roman 
medals  and  Gallic  hatchets.  The  traveller  may  form  from 
tlic  same  place  some  notion  of  the  wealth  and  industry  in 
Limagne ;  he  may  sec  villages  crowded  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  hills  covered  with  vineyards,  valleys  shaded  by 
fruit  trees,  and  in  the  distance,  the  fertile  plain  that  extends 
from  the  banks  of  the  Allicr  to  the  volcanic  summits  that 
command  Clermont,  Yolvic  and  Riom.  The  heights  above 
the  plain  are  crowned  in  different  directions  with  old  and 
dark  castles,  watered  by  numerous  streams  or  canals  cut  by 
tlie  husbandmen,  and  passing  in  the  midst  of  fruitful  mea- 
dows, corn  fields,  orchards  and  plantations  of  poplar  trees. 

Pont-du-Chateau  may  contain  about  three  thousand  inha- 
bitants; it  is  situated  near  the  extremity  of  the  plain  on  the 
banks  of  the  AUier,  which  flows  beneath  a  modern  bridge, 
and  falls  the  height  of  several  feet  from  an  artificial  embank- 
ment 

Clermont  is  built  on  a  height  which  cannot  be  said  to  be 
Tery  lofty,  if  compared  with  the  mountains  that  surround  it. 
Ramparts  adorned  with  fine  trees  form  an  enclosure  round 
narrow  and  dismal  streets.  It  may  be  urged  however  that 
the  gloomy  appearance  of  the  town  is  owing,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  lava  with  which  the  houses  are  built;  the  inhabitants 
cover  them  with  plaster  of  Paris,  but  the  lava  always  re- 
sumes its  sombre  colour.  The  cathedral  was  commenced  in 
the  twelfth  century,  but  it  remains  still  in  an  unfinished 
state;  the  architecture  is  bold  and  simple,  the  greatest  or- 
naments in  the  interior  are  perhaps  the  finely  painted  win- 
dows; the  white  marble  figures  on  the  outside  contrast  well 
with  the  dark  lava.  The  church  of  Notre-dame-du-Port  is 
without  doubt  a  very  ancient  building;  lighted  by  arcades 
and  not  by  ogives,  loaded  with  inscriptions  in  Roman  cha- 
racters, it  was  in  all  probability  founded  shortly  after  tiie 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  Gaul. 

The  principal  squares  or  places  as  they  are  called,  arc 
very  large,  some  of  them  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of 
different  buildings  or  public  institutions.     The  Jaude  forms 
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a  rectangle,  not  a  square,  a  covered  market  is  erected  in     book 
the  middle  of  it.     A  lofty  Gothic  fountain  ornamented  with    cxliv. 
arabesques  rises  in  the  Champeix,  a    large  but    irregular  -^— ""■ 
quadrangle.     The   Poterne    leads    to  an  agreeable    walk, 
from  which  the  plains  of  Limagne,  and  the  summit  of  Puy* 
de-Domo  may  be  distinctly  seen.     A  fountain  in  the  form 
of  an  obelisk  has  been  erected  at  the  extremity  of  the  Tau- 
reau  to  the  memory  of  Desaix.      The  ancient  college,    a  ^J;\*"ii?on9 
very  elegant  building,  is  situated  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  last  monument;    large  halls   are  set  apart  for   public 
schools  of  drawing,  mineralogy  and  natural  history  ;  it  con- 
tains besides  a  valuable  collection  of  casts  from  the  finest  an- 
cient statues,  of  different  articles  in  the  three  natural  king- 
doms, among  others,  the  best  mineralogical  specimens  in  the 
department.     Other  apartments  are  reserved  for  the  acade- 
mical society  and  a  library  of  twenty  thousand   volumes. 
A  white  marble  statue  of  Pascal,  certainly  the  most  illus- 
trious man  that  Clermont  has  produced,  has  been  placed 
in  the  library.      A  large   and  valuable  botanical  garden 
communicates  w  ith  the  college. 

The  fountain  of   Sainte-Alyre   flows  through  one  of  the  io."«ta*»nof 
suburbs  of  Clermont ;  the  inliabitants  consider  it  the  greatest  Aiyre. 
wonder  In  the  place,  and  guides  are  ever  ready  to  show  it  to 
strangers.     It  is  a  ferruginous  spring,  abundantly  impreg- 
nated with  carbonate  of  lime;  it  supplies  baths,  tlic  use  of 
Mhich  medical  men  consider  beneficial  in  some  complaints. 
The  transparency  of  the  water  does  not  indicate  the  ingre- 
dients that  compose  it,  for  in  that  respect  it  may  vie  with 
the   purest    crystal.      Diverted    into    artificial  grottos,  or 
made  to  fall  in  minute  particles,  it  covers  flowers,  fruits, 
branches  of  trees,  and  stuffed  animals   of   the   largest    or 
smallest  size  with  so  fine  a  calcareous  sediment  as  to  give 
them   the   appearance    of    petrifactions    without   changing 
their    forms.      These    articles    are  collected   and    sold    to 
strangers ;  many  of  whom,  apt  to  confound  a  mechanical 
operation  with  the  phenomena  of  petrifaction,  believe  that 
they  can  detect  the  mysteries  of  nature,  while  the  calcare- 
ous molecules  are  disengaged  from  the  waters.    The  spring 
of  Sainte-Alyre  has  made  for  itself  a  calcareous  embank- 
ment that  terurinates  in  an   irregular  arch,  through  which 
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BOOK     it  flows,  and  falls  into  a  neighbouring  stream.    The  natural 
cxLiv.    |)|.i(]ge  and  embankments  are  raised    on    the    plants  once 
"""""""  watered   by   the   spring.     The   calcareous   sediment  thus 
deposited  extends   over   a  space   about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  in  length;  a  branch  of  the  same  spring  forms  at 
present  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  as  the  length 
gained  every  year  does  not  exceed  four  inches,  it  follows 
that  a  period  of  seven  hundred  years  elapsed    before  the 
bridge  and  embankments  which  are  now  seen,  were  com- 
pleted. 
Industry  of      Clermont    is    not   a   manufacturing   town,  it    possesses 
Cierinout.    \^^i  f^^  manufactories  or   works  of  any   kind.      It  may 
be  considered  however  an  important  depot   to  the   neigh- 
bouring departments,  and  even  to  Bordeaux,  Lyons    and 
Paris.     The  people  in  Auvergne  believe  it  to  be  a  town 
of  great  antiquity ;  the  ancient  name  of  ^emetum  renders 
their  opinion  not  improbable,  but  if  it  existed  at  the  time 
that  Csesar  laid  siege  to  QergoviUf  it  must  have  been  a  place 
of  little  importance,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
general.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished by  Augustus;  indeed  to  perpetuate  the  recollection 
of  the  emperor's  munificence,  it  was  called  AngustO'^emeturru 
It  retained  its  senate  and  magistrates  until  the  seventh  cen- 
tury; the  present  name  of  the  town  appears  to  hate  been 
derived  from  that  of  an  ancient  castle  on  a  neighbouring 
height;  it  is  certain  at  least  that    both    the   one  and  the 
other  were  called  Clarus  Mons. 
Neighbour-      Tho  Puy-de-Crouelle,  Mont   Rognon   and  other  moun- 
hood.  tains,  the  products  of  volcanic  fires,  seem  like  so  many  low 

hills  from  the  lofty  ramparts  of  Clermont:  but  they  appear 
very  different  from  the  plain  below  the  ramparls ;  the  first 
rises  to  the  height  of  more  than  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  highest  part  of  tlie  town  ;  the  inclination  of  the  alternate 
calcareous  and  basaltic  strata  towards  its  centre,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  traces  of  the  subterranean  shocks  by  which  it 
was  raised.  The  basaltic  cone  on  the  second  has  been  as- 
certained to  be  at  least  eight  liundred  feet  above  its  base, 
and,  like  many  other  heights  in  the  same  country,  it  is  crown- 
Mont  Fer-  ed  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  building.  Mont-Ferrand  has 
'°°'^*  been  called  a  suburbs  of  Clermont,  although  it  is  about  a 
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mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  walls ;  it  consists  of  dark     book 
Grothic  houses,  that  are  crowded  on  an  inclined  plain.     A    cx^i^- 
country  different  from  that  which  has  been  now  described,  ' 
extends  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  oldest  building  in  the  burgh  of  Cbamaillere  is  a  Vaiieyof 
church  that  was  built  in  the  fourth  century  ;  there  are  be-  °^*  * 
sides  six  paper  mills  that  are  put  in  motion  by  the  Fonta- 
nat,  which  waters  a  romantic  valley.  Old  walnut  trees 
display  their  thick  foliage,  while  the  broad-le«ived  ivy  clings 
round  their  trunks ;  vines  appear  suspended  above  a  road  that 
follows  the  windings  of  a  limpid  stream  ;  granite  mountains 
support  two  immense  masses  of  lava  and  scoria*  and  exca- 
vations similar  to  those  at  Puzzuoli  exhale  carbonic  acid* 
A  mineral,  acidulated,  ferruginous  and  thermal  spring  was 
perhaps  not  unknown  to  Caesar,  at  all  events  it  bears  his 
name;  another  stream  rises  from  volcanic  rocks,  passes 
through  the  grotto  of  Royat  by  seven  outlets,  and  forms  as 
many  cascades;  in  short  the  whole  valley  may  remind  an 
Italian  of  the  finest  sites  in  his  country.  The  Puy  Cha- 
teix  rises  above  the  village  and  grotto  of  Royat;  it  was  so 
called  from  a  castle  which  was  built  by  the  dauphins  of 
Anvergne.  The  mineralogist  may  find  near  its  summit, 
in  the  veins  that  run  through  the  granite,  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  sulphated  barytes;  the  botanist  may  discover  se- 
veral rare  plants  and  lichens  of  the  finest  coloiirs.  Those 
who  have  neglected  the  previous  study  requisite  for  the  en- 
joyment of  scientific  researches,  may  except  the  invitation 
of  the  villagers,  who  are  ready  to  show  strangers  the  Gra- 
naries of  Casar.  It  is  thus  that  they  call  a  ruin  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  where  travellers  have  seen  rye,  wheat  and 
other  grain  slightly  carbonized,  in  all  probability  the  effect 
of  a  fire  by  which  the  granaries  of  the  ancient  castle  were 
destroyed. 

An  author  of  some  celebrity  affirms  that  the   Puy-de-  P"y-«^«- 
Dome  is  not  a  mountain, — what  else  can  it  be  ?     It  com- 
mands   all    the   volcanic   summits   in   the   neighbourhood 
of  Clermont,  the  absolute  elevation  exceeds  4500  feet,  and 
the  height  above  the  base,  2200."^     It  is  by  no  means  un- 

*  M.  Blanqui,  in  his  Relation  d'un  voyage  an  midi  de  la  France,  makes  the 
absolute  elevation  equal  to  (iOOO  feet. 
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BOOK     likely  that  the  writers  who  describe  the  crater  of  the  Puj- 
cxLiv.    de-Dome,  have  never  ascended  it.*     The  mountain  may  be 

"■^""^"  regarded  as  an  ancient  monument  of  subterranean  convul- 
sionsy  impelled  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  covering 
the  orifice  of  the  crater  through  which  it  was  raised.  The 
ancients  called  it  Podium  Dumense^  it  is  composed  of 
a  spungy  rock  containing  in  many  places  ferruginous 
crystals  or  lamina  of  dazzling  lustre.  The  same  rock 
is  of  igneous  origin,  and  known  by  the  name  o(  domiteSf 
the  type  of  other  analogous  substances.  Long  and  tufted 
grass  extends  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  where  a  small 
excavation,  the  only  remains  of  an  ancient  hermitage 
and  chapel,  has  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  crater, 
although  it  is  deemed  inaccurate  to  call  the  Puy-de-Dome 
a  mountain.  The  view  loses  in  perspective  what  it  gains 
in  extent ;  no  near  or  well-defined  objects  form  a  shade  to  a 
succession  of  airy  distances,  the  sixty  volcanos  that  form 
a  long  line  from  the  base,  might  almost  be  compared  to  so 

Puy-de-       many  mole-hills  in  a  field.     The  Puy-de-Nadailhat,  which 

Nadaiihat.  pig^g  ^^  ^he  height  of  two  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  has 
vomited  the  Serre,  an  immense  mass  of  lava,  occupying  on  a 
considerable  breadth,  an  extent  of  nearly   three   leagues. 

Puy-de-  The  admirably  preserved  crater  of  the  Puy-de-Pariou  may 
be  about  960  feet  in  diameter  and  £80  in  depth;  the 
mountain  is  not  less  than  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
last;  still  both  of  them  appear  very  insignificant  from  the 
Pny-de-Dome. 

T^e  Great  Other  mountains  are  situated  on  the  north  of  these  dis- 
°"^'  tricts;  the  white  summits  of  the  Great  Sarcouy  and  the 
Puy-Chopine  indicate  a  different  origin  from  that  of  the 
neighbouring  heights.  In  the  first,  the  same  porous  sub- 
stance may  be  discovered,  as  the  one  which  composes  the 
Puy-de-Dome;  and  the  name  of  the  mountain  still  serves  to 
indicate  the  use  to  which  the  rock  was  applied  by  the 
ancients.  Severc'il  unfinished  sarcophagi  have  been  found 
in  the  caverns  dug  by  the  Romans;  it  is  certain  they  were 
considered  valuable  by  the  same  people  from  the  property 
they  possess  of  drying  speedily  dead  bodies  by  absorbing 

»  Besides  the  work  Inst  mentioned^see  the  Errotte  en  Provencr,tome  viii.  p.  328. 
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the  humid  particles.  The  second  or  the  Puy-Chopine  attests     book 
the  convulsions  hy  which  the  neighbouring  conical  masses    ^^^'^* 
were  raised,  masses  composed  of  different  sorts  of  domites^ 
granite  and  basaltic  rocks.     The  district  of  Riom  is  coter- 
minous to  these  mountains ;  Pont-Gibaud,  one  of  the  places  ^aud'.^*' 
in  the  district  has  been  called  a  town,  although  the  popula- 
tion does  not  exceed  eight  hundred  individuals ;  it  possesses 
a  fine  fountain,  mineral  springs,  several  corn  mills  and  hy- 
draulic saws;  the  inhabitants  have  lately  begun  to  work  ar- 
gentiferous lead  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Low  woods  cover  the  base  of  the  Fuy-de-Nugere,  and  in 
many  places  thorns  and  nut  trees  conceal  the  vegetable  mould 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  scoria ;  the  same  Fuy  has 
vomited  from  its  inclined  crater  two  currents  of  lava,  which 
extend  in  different  directions  to  the  distance  of  S600  yards, 
and  meet  below  Vol  vie.  The  inhabitants  of  the  burgh  had  VoWic^ 
lung  used  volcanic  fragments  for  building  and  other  purpo- 
se9;  but  the  same  sort  of  industry  was  of  late  years  much 
extended  by  the  ingenious  M.  de  Chabrol.  A  school  of 
drawing  and  sculpture  was  founded,  casts  of  ancient  figures 
were  collected,  the  method  of  mutual  instruction  was  intro- 
duced,  and  village  lads  became  painters  and  sculptors.  Dif- 
ferent machines  moved  by  water  were  afterwards  erected^ 
and  three  times  the  number  of  bands  were  employed  in  ex- 
tracting the  lava.  A  ready  market  was  found  for  the  diffe- 
rent products  in  Paris,  and  the  lava,  which  had  been  before 
only  used  in  building  houses  or  in  paving  streets,  was  chan-^ 
ged  by  means  of  the  lathe  into  columns,  and  by  the  chisel 
into  elegant  chapters ;  the  master-works  of  antiquity  were 
thus  multiplied,  the  same  substance  was  converted  into  dp^ 
pi  and  funereal  monuments,  its  sombre  colour,  solidity  and 
texture  not  affected  by  the  atmosphere,  rendering  it  more 
valuable  for  the  last  purpose  than  marble  or  even  granite. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  calculate  the  advantages  that  might 
accrue  to  the  department,  if  the  trade  in  these  articles  of 
luxury  and  utility  were  sufficiently  encouraged,  if  canals 
made  in  Auvergnc  to  communicate  with  the  rivers  that  de- 
scend towards  the  capital,  gave  greater  facility  to  the  con- 
veyance of  goods,  which  in  the  present  state  of  communica- 
tions are  quadrupled  in  price  by  the  mere  expense  of  transport. 

vo4^  vm.  45 
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Tlio  importance  of  Riom  may  be  attributed  to  courts  of 
laWy  and  to  the  litigious  propensities  of  the  people  in  Au- 
vergne ;  at  all  events,  industry  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  trade 
of  the  place  is  almost  confined  to  articles  of  primary  neces- 
sity* The  town  is  well  enough  built,  several  fountains  wa- 
ter it,  and  it  stands  on  a  hill  above  the  Ambene ;  the  sub- 
urbs are  separated  from  the  city  by  ramparts  and  fortifica- 
tions. It  might  bo  attended  with  advantage  to  the  depart- 
ment if  the  courts  of  justice  were  transferred  to  Clermont. 
The  tribunal,  the  holy  chapel  and  the  prison,  a  large  and 
wcll-aircd  edifice  are  the  finest  buildings.  Riom  has  produ- 
ced several  distinguished  men,  but  none  more  so  than  Greg- 
ory of  Toui;s.  Although  there  is  only  one  long  and  broad 
street  in  Aigues-Perse,  the  population  amounts  to  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants;  the  neighbouring  country  abounds  in  pic- 
turesque scenery,  and  that  circumstance  together  with  its 
mineral  springs  may  account  for  its  being  a  place  of  resort 
in  the  fine  season.  Two  celebrated  men,  the  chancellor  De 
L'Hopital  and  the  poet  Delille  were  born  in  the  town. 

The  impulse  that  a  canal  and  good  roads  might  give  to 
the  commerce  and  consequently  to  the  wealth  of  the  depart- 
ment, may  be  estimated,  in  some  degree  at  least,  by  the  in- 
dustry observable  along  the  Dore,  the  Allier  and  on  the  road 
to  Lyons,  lately  made  permeable  in  the  district  of  Thiers. 
The  city,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  wild  and  romantic  coun- 
try, consists  of  singularly  painted  but  not  inelegant  houses. 
The  inhabitants  have  carried  on  a  trade  in  hardware  and 
coarse  cutlery  during  three  hundred  years,  and  the  same  sort 
of  industry  furnishes  employment  at  present  to  twenty  thou- 
sand persons  in  the  town  and  neighbouring  hamlets.  The 
paper  made  in  the  same  place  dates  from  a  period  almost  as 
remote,  but  in  consequence  of  the  improvements  that  have 
been  successively  introduced,  the  quantity  now  manufactur- 
ed is  much  greater,  and  the  quality  much  finer.  Ten  or 
twelve  other  works  are  in  an  equally  prosperous  state,  and 
it  may  be  added  that  the  Durole,  the  great  mover  of  them 
all,  is  a  small  stream  that  rushes  through  a  narrow  and  ab- 
rupt ravine.  The  village  of  Saint-Remy  participates  with 
Thiers  in  the  same  sort  of  industry ;  it  carries  on  a  trade  in 
cutlery  and  hanhvarc  goods,  it  contains  nearly  four  thou- 
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sand  inbabitaiits.    The  fir  trees  cut  in  the  neighbouring     book 
heights,  are  divided  into  planks  in  the  burgh  of  Puy-Guil-    *^^^'^' 
laume  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Dore,  by  means  of  hydraulic  saws.  •"^■"^ 
Marfngues  rises  on  the  Morge^notfar  from  the  Allier;  ma- 
ny of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  dressing  chamois  and 
kid  skins.     Courpierre,  the  chief  town  in  an  agricultural 
district,  contains  about  three  thousand  individuals ;  one  or 
two  mills  have  been  built  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  grinding 
bones,  which  are  used  as  a  manure. 

The  district  of  Ambert,  although  not  so  favourably  situ-  Ambert. 
ated  as  tlie  last,  is  perhaps  more  important  on  account  of  its 
industry.  The  best  cheeses  in  Auvergne  are  exported  from 
the  town ;  the  stream  which  crosses  it,  and  which  throws  it- 
self into  the  Dore,  puts  in  motion  more  than  sixty  paper 
mills  and  different  works.  Arlant  is  situated  above  Ambert 
in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Dolore  f  the  princi- 
pal manufactures  are  lace  and  ribbons;  Marsac  and  Yiver- 
ols  carry  on  a  trade  in  articles  of  the  same  sort.  Mines  of 
argentiferous  lead  are  worked  with  profit  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Saint-Amans-Roche-Savine :  lastly,  the  burghs  of 
Oliergues  and  Cunlhat  export  the  same  products  as  Ambert. 

AH  those  who  have  visited  the  department,  agree  that  its  Wealth  of 
commerce  and  resources  might  be  greatly  increased ;  to  judge  ment.*'^*'*" 
from  the  antimony,  lead  and  coal  mines,  considerable  wealth 
might  be  extracted  from  the  depths  of  the  earth.  The  fruit- 
ful soil  of  Limagno  might  be  covered  with  the  richest  har- 
vests, if  the  prejudices  of  the  peasantry  were  not  opposed  to 
every  improvement.  The  rich  meadows  on  Mont-Dor,  the 
fine  swards  thatxover  all  the  sides  of  the  volcanic  Puys,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  rearing  cattle ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  of  a  good  kind,  it  might  be  necessary  to  import  ox- 
en from  Switzerland,  and  sheep  from  Spain.  The  wretched  Poverty  of 
condition  of  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  may  be  readily 
inferred  from  the  preceding  remarks.  A  peasant,  encum- 
bered with  unwieldy  wooden  shoes,  may  be  seen  holding  a 
long  rod  in  his  right  hand,  and  guiding  oxen  attached  to  a 
wooden  cart,  of  which  the  wheels  without  iron  make  the  air 
resound  with  the  shrill  and  disagreeable  noise  produced  by 
the  friction  on  the  axle-tree.  The  ancient  araire,  a  very 
clumsy  plough,  is  still  used  in  the  fields ;  the  ploughman 
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fiooK  stops  hts  oxen  by  repeating  the  Latin  words,  sta  bos,  words 
cxLiv.  introduced  by  Roman  masters,  from  whom  they  have  been 
handed  down  to  men  ignorant  of  their  meaning.  The  cot- 
tages of  the  peasantry  proclaim  their  poverty ;  the  windows 
do  not  admit  sufficient  light,  the  doors,  even  the  walls,  hard- 
ly afford  shelter  against  the  blast.  The  labourer  is  seen  in 
'  his  wretched  dwelling,  borne  down  by  want  and  toil ;  his 
principal  food  is  cheese  or  milk,  which  cannot  be  of  a  very 
good  quality,  for  the  cows  are  ill-fed,  and  they  are  used  io 
common  with  oxen  in  the  plough.  But  the  people  are  labo- 
rious and  worthy  of  a  better  fate;  the  country-women,  who 
carry  on  their  heads  the  provisions  which  they  sell  in  the 
towns,  are  generally  employed  in  knitting  stockings,  or  in 
turning  the  spindle  as  they  go  to  market  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  peasants  in  their  leisure  hours  to  carry  sackfuls 
of  earth  to  places  difficult  of  access,  and  which  the  kindness 
of  the  proprietor  allows  them  to  cultivate.  They  are  de- 
graded by  the  prejudices  which  prevailed  throughout  France 
about  three  centuries  ago,  and  by  ignorance,  not  of  their  du- 
ties, for  they  are  honest  and  upright,  but  of  whatever  re- 
gards their  comfort  and  welfare ;  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
more  knowledge  and  less  superstition  might  enable  them  to 
enjoy  the  blessings,  of  which  their  laborious  perseverance 
renders  them  not  unworthy. 
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Europe  continued. — France.     Fourth   Section.    Eastern 

Region. 

LT01VNAIS9  Burgundy,  Pranche-Comte,  and  Alsace  make  book 
up  the  eastern  region.  The  inhabitants  are  more  enlight-  cxly. 
cned  and  more  wealthy  than  those  in  the  central  depart-  — — 
ments;  the  relative  population  is  also  greater;  the  superfi- 
cial extent  is  equal  to  2960  square  leagues,  the  number  of 
individuals  to  4,160,000,  or  the  mean  number  in  every 
square  league  to  1416.  The  Forez  heights  separate  the  two 
regions;  in  the  one  the  people  are  ignorant,  poor  and 
wretched ;  in  the  other  they  are  well  informed,  industrious 
and  happy :  how  happens  it  that  such  differences  exist  in 
a  country,  of  which  all  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  same  pri- 
vileges, and  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  ?  They  may 
be  accounted  for  by  many  concurring  causes,  but  the 
facility  of  communications  is  perliaps  the  most  effectual  of 
any.  The  region  we  are  about  to  enter  is  better  provided 
with  roads,  navigable  rivers  and  canals  than  any  other  that 
iias  been  yet  described,  and  it  possesses  no  otiier  advantage 
which  exerts  a  greater  influence  on  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  contributes  more  to  improvements  of  every 
sort. 

The  department  of  Loire  is  watered  from  t-lie  southern  to  Depart- 

tlie  northern  extremity   by   the  river  of  the  same  name,  lo"*° 

which  flows  between  granite  chains,  sandstone  and  ancient 

calcareous  rocks,  traversing  lands  ill  adapted  for  fruitful 

45* 
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BOOK  harvestSf  as  their  insufficiency  attests,  but  valuable  on  ac- 
cxLv.  count  of  their  coal,  irort  and  lead.  Metals  rendered  sub- 
"  servient  to  many  domestic  purposes,  lint  and  flax  woven 
to  satisfy  the  luxury  of  the  ricli,  or  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
silk  made  to  assume  a  thousand  different  tints,  or  changed 
into  articles  which  the  caprice  of  fashion  multiplies  almost 
to  infinity,  yield  greater  profits  to  the  inhabitants  than 
any  that  could  be  derived  from  the  culture  of  the  richest 
soil. 

Of  the  three  districts  into  which  the  department  of  Loire 
is  divided,  Saint-Etienne  is  the  most  industrious  and  the 
most  populous.  The  people  in  the  small  town  of  Bourg- 
Argental  rear  many  silic- worms;  they  are  also  employed 
in  manufacturing  crapes  and  different  stuffs.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Chambon  work  their  coal  mines,  manufacture  rib- 
bons, export  a  great  many  nails,  knives,  and  files ;  Firroini 
carries  on  a  trade  in  the  same  articles.  A  fine  walk 
leads  to  Saint  Chamond,  a  town  of  six  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, where  public  baths  have  been  lately  erected.  The 
waters  of  the  Ban  and  the  Gier  serve  to  move  different 
works    and   not  fewer  than  thirty   ribbon   manufactories. 

RWede  '  Rive  dc  Gier  contains  more  than  eight  thousand  inhabi- 
tants ;  the  wealth  of  the  town  may  be  attributed  to  glass 
and  iron  works,  and  to  mines  of  excellent  coal,  worked  by 
means  of  forty  steam  engines ;  it  is  situated  near  the  junc- 
tion of  three  valleys  on  the  Givor  canal  and  the  small  river 
of  Giers.  The  village  of  Berardiere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  chief  town,  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  steel 
foundries. 

Railroad.  ^\^q  immense  progress  that  industry  has  already  made 
in  France,  renders  it  difficult  to  assign  any  liknits  to  future 
improvements,  but  from  what  has  been  already  done,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  much  more  may  be  accomplish- 
ed. A  rail-way,  now  almost  finished,  extends  from  Saint- 
Etienne  to  Lyons,  so  that  goods  may  soon  be  conveyed  from 
the  one  place  to  the  other  in  half  the  time  that  is  at 
present  necessary.  The  distance  may  be  equal  to  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  miles ;  the  difficulties  that  have  been  over- 
come since  18£7,  have  wholly  changed  the  appearance 
of  the  country*     Hills  and  valleys  are   levelled,  620,000 
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cubic  yards  of  hard  i*ock  liavc  been  torn  from  llie  am],  book  ' 
120,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  have  been  taken  away,  and  in  ^^^^• 
order  to  fill  up  the  inequalities  in  tiic  ground,  110,000  have 
been  removed  from  one  place  to  another;  on  the  whole  line, 
not  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  twelve  aixhes,  each  of  them 
forming  a  bridge,  have  been  raised,  and  it  has  been  neccs* 
sary  to  cut  through  a  high  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saint- 
Etienne.  It  is  calculated  that  at  no  distant  period  steam* 
engines  travelling  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  and  drag- 
ging each  fifteen  loaded  wagons,  may  be  substituted  for  the 
eighteen  hundred  carts  and  carriages  that  pass  daily  between 
the  two  towns* 

Saint-Etienne,  says  a  good  judge  of  such  places,  is  built  |^"*^' 
without  regularity;  there  as  well  as  in  many  commercial 
towns,  order  and  beauty  are  of  secondary  importance.* 
Workshops  covered  with  tiles,  darkened  with  smoke  and 
without  windows,  resembling  the  abodes  of  the  Cyclops, 
surround  the  elegant  and  modern  town-liouse,  which  the 
inhabitants  erected  on  the  Place-Neuve.  The  streets  are 
obscured  by  a  dark  and  light  dust,  which  covers  clothes, 
houses  and  even  furniture.  It  Is,  however,  in  these  very 
streets  that  the  people  manufacture  the  light  gauze,  the 
blond  and  dazzling  ribbons,  for  which  the  whole  of  Europe 
is  tributary  to  France*  Contiguous  houses  are  inhabited 
by  armourers  and  embroiderers ;  the  movement  of  the  loom 
is  heard  in  the  streets,  and  the  noise  of  the  anvil  resounds 
in  the  fields.  **  I  have  seen,"  continues  M.  Blanqui,  **  men 
on  horseback,  who  to  judge  from  their  squalid  dress,  might 
be  thought  unable  to  afford  linen,  I  afterwards  discovered 
that  they  were  the  proprietors  of  productive  iron  works. 
Miners  without  shirts  refuse  to  take  charity }  beggars  with  ' 
shirt-ruflies  walk  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  houses,  which 
formed  formerly  part  of  the  suburbs,  are  now  in  the  heart 
of  the  town,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  increased 
within  a  period  of  less  than  ten  years  from  twenty  to  forty 
thousand.  What  a  contrast  to  Montbrison,  the  capital  of 
the  department,   which    is   inhabited  principally   by    the 

*  Relation  d'uii  voyage  au  roidt  de  la  France,  pendant  les  mois  d\\out  et  da 
September,  1828,  by  M*  Adrieti  Blanqui. 
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Mombrison  Saint-Etienne  contains  a  royal  armoury,  forty  in  which 
arms  of  every  sort  are  made,  iifty -five  places  in  which  hard- 
wares and  cutlery  arc  wrought,  a  hundred  and  fifty  ribbon 
and  velvet  manufactories.  Montbrison  might  rival  it  both 
in  trade  and  in  manufactures,  for  the  Yizezy  which  flo^^s 
through  the  town,  furnishes  enough  of  water  to  move  tJie 
most  important  worlds.  But  the  inhabitants  do  not  devote 
themselves  to  any  branch  of  industry,  and  the  town  is  ill- 
peopled  and  ill-built.  The  only  edifice  to  which  any  addi- 
tions have  lately  been  made,  is  the  royal  college ;  it  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  these  additions  were  made  by  govern- 
ment. Many  suppose  that  the  present  town  was  founded  in 
the  twelfth  century  by  Brison,  who  gave  it  the  Latin  name 
of  MmS'Brisonis.  The  mineral  waters  are  held  in  great 
reputation,  and  several  remains  of  antiquity  prove  that  they 
were  not  unknown  to  the  Romans.  It  was  from  the  summit 
of  the  volcanic  rock  which  commands  Montbrison,  that  the 
sanguinary  baron  of  Adrets  precipitated  the  catholics  \vho 
were  taken  prisoners  during  the  civil  wars.  The  small 
town  of  Saint-Galmicr  carries  on  a  trade  in  wax-lights  for 
the  use  of  churches ;  it  stands  on  an  eminence  not  far  from 
the  Croize.  A  mineral  spring  rises  from  a  rock  near  the 
town,  and  the  waters  that  issue  from  it,  have  a  strong  vin- 
ous flavour.  Feurs  is  situated  on  the  road  between  Thiers 
and  Lyons,  it  is  the  Forum  Segusiunorum,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  the  Segusianif  the  name  was  afterwards  extended  to 
the  province  of  Forez. 

Roanne.  '^'^^  Gand  flows  below  the  small  town  of  Saint-Sympho- 

rien-de-Lay,  a  place  of  some  importance  from  its  trade  and 
manufactures.  It  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Roanne,  an 
ancient  town  which  Ptolemy  calls  Rodumna,  hut  it  became 
a  mere  tillage  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  the  industry  of  tiie  inhabitants  has  since  restored 
it  to  something  like  its  former  rank,  it  is  at  present  well 
built,  and  the  population  amounts  to  more  than  eight  thou-^ 
sand  individuals.  Some  Roman  monuments  have  resisted 
the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  barbarism. 
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If  IhcFO  i»  atijr  department  m  France,  whicii  may  be  said     BeeK 
to  prove  the  seperiority  ef  iMnufacturing  over  agricultural     ^^^^« 
iaduatry^  it  is  certahily  the  department  of  the  Rhone.    Tlie  ^Tlrt^ 
soilp  intersected  by  bills  and  valleys,  is  not  very  fruitfnl ;  it  mem  of  tha 
doea  not  yield  one  hair  of  the  grain  or  timber  neceseai^y  for  ^^°°^' 
the  consumption*    But  if  the  barvesrts  are  scanty,  the  vine- 
yards are  ]^oductive»  and  the  wines  of  an  excellent  quality ; 
the  best  are  those  of  Cote  Rotio  and  Condriex*    Artificial 

m 

meadows  afbrd  pasture  to  many  herds  of  oxen,  to  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  ascribe  the  defi- 
ciency in  csrn  to  the  negligence  of  the  husbandman  ;  on  the 
contrary,  be  appears  to  derive  from  the  fields  all  the  profit 
that  can  be  obtaMied  from  thenu  The  flourishing  state  of 
the  country  nrast  be  attributed  to  its  manufactories ;  indeed 
if  the  department  of  Nord  be  excepted,  there  is  no  other  in 
France,  which  contains  so  great  a  population  relatively  to 
the  surface^  tw  the  mean  number  of  inhabitants  on  every 
square  league  is  equal  to  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-four.  Copper  and  coal,  the  most  valuable  substances 
on  the  .h^gbts  are  the  ma:terla]s  with  which  the  numerous 
feundriee  are  supplied. 

The  populatbn  of  Tarare  does  net  exceed  seven  thou-  Tarare. 
sand  iBhabitantsr  it  contains,  liowever,  not  fewer  than  sixty- 
five  muslin  manufactories,  and  twenty- five  of  embroidered 
work ;  the  latter  are  the  first  of  the  kind  that  were  esta- 
blished in  France,  they  afford  employment  at  present  to 
more  than  fifty  thousand  workmen,  who  are  scattered  in 
different  districts.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
which  bears  its  name,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tardine, 
a  small  river  that  sometimes  inundates  tlie  neighbouring 
fields,  but  the  devastations  thus  occasioned,  ^re  amply 
redeemed  by  the  advantages  the  manufacturer  derives  from 
it.  Tliisy  and  Amplepuis  rival  each  other  in  their  cot- 
ton manufactures.  The  village  of  Tours  carries  on  a 
trade  in  tlie  mixed  stuSs,  with  which  it  supplies  dillbrent 
departments,  they  are  made  of  linen  and  cotton,  ami 
known  in  France  by  the  name  of  beaujolaises*  Beaujeu 
is  certainly  a  small  town,  but  it  is  well-built,  and  finely, 
situated  on  the  Ardiere,  at  the  base  of  a  hill  overtopped 

by  tlie  ruins   of  the   strong  castle  that   belonged    to  the 
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lords  of  Beaujeu.    It  possesses  seteral  paper  mills,  and  car- 
ries on  no  inconsiderable  trade  in  wine.    The  same  trade 
^  and  the  sale  of  embroidered  works  tend  to  enrich  BelleTiUe- 
sur-Saone.    The  two  last  towns  contain  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  inhabitants,  the  population  of  each  amounts  at 
least  to  three  thousand  individuals.    Yille-Franche,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  wealthy  district  in  which  they  are  situated,  con- 
sists of  a  broad  street  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
of  houses  grouped  round  it,  whicli  form  the  suburbs.    The 
lands  watered  by  the  Saone  and  the  Morgon  are  very  fruit- 
ful ;   the  neighbouring  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  picturesque  scenerj 
round   Yille-Franche   has   not    been   much  improved   by 
cultivation ;  as  a  manufacturing  town,  it  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable  importance.    The   village  of    Chessy  near   the 
left  bank  of  the  Arbresle,  is  about  three  leagues  on    the 
south  of  it;  it  contains  six  hundred  inhabitants,  and  it  is 
well  known  on  account  of  the  most  productive  copper  mines 
In  France. 

Lyons  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation^  for 
the  view  which  the  country  houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
command,  for  the  four  suburbs  and  twenty  quays  on  the 
Baonc  and  Rhone.    The  gentfe  movements  of  the  first  riv- 
er and  the  rapidity  of  the  second  form  a  striking  contrast. 
The  Saone  offers  an  emblem  of  peace — favourable  to  the 
arts,  to  commerce  and  to  industry  ;  vessels  are  continually 
sailing  up  and  down  its  streams,  and  seventeen  harbours 
are  situated  on  its  banks.    The  Khone,  emblematic  of  war 
and  civil  discord,  is  an  impetuous  torrent  which  the  temeri- 
ty of  man  does  not  always  brave  with  impunity  ;  the  loud 
noise  of  its  waters  is  the  only  sound  that  can  be  heard  on 
the  dismal  and  deserted  banks.    Other  and  less  pleasing 
contrasts  may  be  observed  in  the  same  town ;  there  are  not 
fewer  than  fifty-six  squares,  in  almost  all  of  them  rubbish 
and  filth  are  heaped  round  sumptuous  monuments.    The  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  streets  are  ill-paved,  narrow  and 
dirty ;  and  as  rain  is  of  frequent  occurrence  they  are  very 
.often  wet.    All  the  inhabitants  must  be  indifferent  abouttho 
cleanliness  of  their  town,  otiierwise  the  same  filth  could 
not  be  seen    near    moan    shops,    costly   warehouses,  the 
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humbk  abode  of   the  artisan,   and  the  habitation  of  the     book 
wealthy  mercliant    The  canuts  or  silk  weavers  prepare  in     <^^i-^' 
their  smoky  garrets  light  crapes,  brilliant  satins  and  plia-  ""~~^ 
ble  tafetas  of  the  freshest  colours ;  no  sooner  have  they  been 
taken  from  their  dirty  hands,  than  they  are  sent  to  Paris, 
where  they  assnme  the  various  shapes  that  fashion  renders 
indispensable. 

Lyons  or  rather  tugdnnnm  was  one  of  the  principal  ci-  Origin  and 
ties  in  the  dominions  of  tlie  Segnsiani  at  the  time  that  C»-  ""^*^"''y* 
sar  took  it  from  the  Gauls.  About  forty  years  before  the 
vulgar  era  Munatius  Plancus  received  instructions  from  the 
Roman  senate  to  allow  the  people  of  Yienno,  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  town  by  tlie  Mobroges  to  settle  in  Lug- 
donum.  It  became  not  long  afterwards  one  of  the  most 
flouriaiiing  Roman  settlements  in  France  ;  Strabo  says  that 
it  was  only  inferior  in  population  to  Narbonne.  The  im« 
portance  and  the  admirable  position  of  the  town  rendet*ed 
it  frequently  the  residence  of  the  governors  of  Gaul.  It 
was  first  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which'  rises  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Saone;  it  was  embellished  by  many  noble 
monuments,  but  they  were  all  destroyed  by  fire  in  a  single 
night.  This  disastrous  event,  of  which  history  affords 
fortunately  but  few  examples,  happened  in  tlie  year  59  of 
the  Christian  era,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  by  whom  it  was 
rebuilt.  It  does  not  require  a  minute  examination  of  an- 
cient edifices  to  be  convinced  that  the  Romans  knew  well 
how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  inequalities  on  the  ground, 
indeed  their  towns  had  an  air  of  majesty,  which  we  look 
for  in  vain  in  modem  cities.  The  palace  of  the  emperors 
rose  on  the  hill  of  Saint-Just,  where  the  monastery  of  An- 
tiquaile,  now  changed  into  an  hospital  for  IncurableSf  was 
afterwards  built.  The  name  of  the  convent  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  number  of  medals  and  other 
antiquities,  which  were  discovered  in  digging  the  founda- 
tion. An  amphitheatre  was  erected  on  the  same  height, 
and  some  remains  of  it  are  still  seen  in  the  gardens  round 
the  convent  of  the  Minims.  The  waters  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  small  river  Foraut  were  conveyed  by  means  of  an  aque- 
duct at  least  two  leagues  in  length,  to  different  parts  of 
the  town.      Sixty  Gallic  nations  raised  at  the  confluence 
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of  the  Saone  umiI  Rhone  an  altar  to  AugiuitQa,  of  which 
the   four  principal  columns  were  afterwards   removed  to 
the   altar   in  the  church  of  Saint-Martin-d'Ainay*     Bnt 
the  two  rivers  meet  no  longer  at  the  same  place  |    more 
than  fifty  years  have  elapsed  eiace  Perrache  th*  sculptor 
thought  it  practicable  to  divert  tlie  course  of  the  SajwiSj 
which 'now  falls  into  tlie  Rhone  below  its  former  confltt- 
ence;  the  ancient  channel  was  thus  draiaedj  and  it  now 
forms  a  public  wallc.    The  four  Roman  roado  traced  by 
Agrippa   pas8e<l   through   Lyone^  one  by   AuvergM   and 
Aquitaine  extended  to  the  Pyreiiees>  another  to  the  RhinOga 
third  by  Picardy  to  the  Ocean*  and  a  fourth  by  Karbosaic 
Gaul  to  the  Mediterranean*    A  rock  tliat  was  cat  by  arder 
of  Agrippa^  still  bears  the  name  of  Pierre' Seise ;  Bacliard 
of  Burgundy  built  on   it   in  the  eleventh  century,  a  for- 
midable castle,  which  was  in  later  limes  changed  into  a 
state  prison*    The  name  of  many  places  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Lyons  are  connected  with  ancient  smoci- 
atioas* 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Bella-Curia  was  the  naoAof 
the  place,  from  whicli  the  prctor  pronounced  hia  decrees, 
it  is  at  present  the  square  of  Bellecour*  The  elegant 
buildings  which  adorned  it,  were  demolished  by  a  furious 
conventionalist,  they  were  raised  anew  by  Napoleon*  It 
forms  a  regular  square,  and  the  fronts  of  two  very  large 
edifices  supported  by  pilasters  and  surmounted  by  ballus- 
trades,  make  up  the  greater  part  of  two  opposite  sides ;  the 
houses  are  shaded  by  lime  trers.  The  hill  of  Fourvlare  is 
situated  within  the  original  enclosure  of  the  Famm  Vetm, 
or  according  to  some  antiquaries,  the  Forum  Venerie  that 
Trajan  erected*  The  hill  was  called  after  the  forum,  ami 
an  ancient  building  on  it  was  consecrated  to  the  catholic 
worship  by  Pius  the  Seventh  during  his  short  rosidance  in 
the  town  in  |80d.  The  square  of  Terreaux  mw  ?a€all 
events  ot  a  different  nature,  events  that  have  left  an  inde- 
lible stain  on  the  page  of  history ;  there  Cinq-^Mars  sufer- 
ed  death  for  having  attempted  a  chaaga  in  the  administra- 
tion  of  his  country,  or  rather  far  having  united  ^ith  some 
others  against  the  proud  and  vindictive  minister  of  I^wis 
the  Thirteenth  ;  there  too  tlie  virtpovp  president  Da  Then 
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vaa  brtetdftdy  becftnfie  be  choie  to  dio  riiAlier  than  bttray  his     bsocl 
friend*  ^^^' 

Ljoosia connected  with  mmny  historical  events^  it  vas  ug^^ig^i 
there  that  P«rtiMX  died ;  Albinua  and  &Teru8  contended  recoUec- 
for  the  empire,   and  the  town  declared   for  the  femer,  ^^"°'' 
opened  its  gates  to  hin  after  his  defeat^  and   tvas   level-^ 
ed  with  the  ground  bj  the  tietor;  a    hundred  and    fifty 
jears  elapsed  hefore  it  rose  from  its  ruins.    It  formed  a 
part  of  the  Borgimdian  kingdom  during  the  fifth  century. 
It  was  at  one  time  snhject  to  the  kings  of  France,  at  ano- 
ther under  the  power  of  its  archbishops,  but  it  was  taken 
from  the  latter  by  Gay,  count  of  Forex.    After  many  wars 
between  the  descendants  of  the  count  and  the  elergy,  the 
latter  recoTcred  their  authority;  hut  the  town    was   not 
more  (ortunate,  for  the  canons  of  Lyons  assumed  the  title 
of  coqntSt  and  the  people  had  to  submit  to  a  double  tyran- 
ny«^the  arrogance  of  the   nobility,  and  the   rapacity  of 
the  church*      Lewis    tlio  Gros  by  introducing  the  munw 
cipal  system  into  his  dominions,  rendered  the  sword  and 
mitre  le^s  oi^ressive.      It   might  be   shown  indeed  that 
the  effecta  of  the  change  were  felt  at  Lyons  brfore  the 
town  was  added  to  the  monarchy.    But  during  a  hundred 
jears  after   the  same  period,  the  archbishops  continued 
their  depredations,  and  the  people  were  frequently  excited 
to  rerolt ;  at  last  Saint-Lewis  declared  himself  the  arbiter 
of  the  sc^daloos  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  resistance  which  such  proceedings  rendered  lawful 
on  the  part  of  the  people ;  by  the  decision  of  the    same 
prince,  Lyons  was  included  within  the    dominions  of  the 
crown.      From   that  epoch  the  citizens   had  tlie  right  of 
electing  their  own  magistrates,  of  controlling  and  keeping 
their  accounts  $  lastly,  no  burgess  could  be  cited  in  judg* 
ment  beyond  the  walU  of  the  town.    It  was  at  the  general 
council  held  at  Lyons  in  1245,  that  the  cardinals  by  an 
order  of  Pope    Innocent  the  Fourth,   clothed  themselves 
for  the  first  time  in  scarlet.    This  wealthy  city  was  de- 
stroyed in  1793  by  the  i*evolutionary  army  after  a  siege  of 
sixty^five  days,  because  the  inhabitants  attempted  to  free 
themselves  from  popular  tyranny.      Two   deputies  of  the 
convention  at  the  head  of  sixty    thousand  men  could  not 
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effect  a  capitulation  until  the  town  was  bombarded,  until 
tlie  besieged  had  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  famine. 
'  The  principal  edifices  were  demolished,  and  in  conformitj 
to  a  decree,  the  town  was  called  ViUe-Jffrandiie*  Croel 
mockery,  worthy  of  the  period,  the  anarchy-men  con- 
founded freedom  with  the  work  of  destruction  ! 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  Lyons  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Francis  the  First;  the  Inhabitants  learnt  from  the 
Grenoese  the  art  of  manufacturing  silk.  The  town  contain- 
ed about  forty  years  ago  180,000  individuals,  and  there 
were  not  fewer  than  18,000  looms,  which  were  annuallr 
supplied  with  12,000  hundred-weights  of  raw  materials. 
In  consequence  of  the  acts  of  the  Convention,  the  popu- 
lation was  greatly  diminished ;  and  it  appears  indeed  that 
in  1802  the  number  of  looms  was  reduced  to  seven  hun- 
dred. When  France  by  colossal  strides  extended  her 
frontiers  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Elbe,  Lyons  became  again 
an  important  manufacturing  town ;  still,  however,  the  po- 
pulation is  not  so  great  as  it  once  was,  for  with  the  suburbs 
of  Yaise,  Croix-Rousse  and  Guillotiere,  it  amounts  oulj 
to  172,000  persons ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  the  manu- 
factures have  increased  since  the  time  that  silks  were  gene- 
rally worn.  The  number  of  looms  is  equal  to  nearly 
twenty  thousand,  manual  labour  has  been  abridged  by  im- 
proved machinery,  and  the  products  of  each  workman 
are  greater.  Thus,  with  a  diminishe<l  population  it  ma- 
nufactures more  than  it  did  forty  years  ago;  and  as  the  in- 
habitants consume  much  more,  the  revenue  has  increased 
in  proportion,  according  to  the  last  accounts  it  exceeds 
3,120,000  franks,  or  L.130,000. 

The  Lyonese  allow  that  their  town  is  very  dirty,  but 
•they  insist  that  the  edifices  are  very  magnificent;  as  if 
lino  buildings  were  in  good  keeping  with  filthy  stiTets. 
The  time  in  which  the  cathedral  was  founded,  has  not  been 
ascertained,  it  may  be  admired  for  the  imposing  simplicity 
of  the  interior,  and  the  richness  of  the  portal.  The  palace 
of  the  archbishops  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
Thirteenth  ;  in  point  of  size  it  might  serve  as  a  residence 
to  kings.  Two  edifices  are  situated  in  the  quarter  of 
Saint-Claii^ — ^the  most  fashionable    part  of  Lyons;  they 
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rise  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other ;  the  one  or  the  book 
Great  Theatre  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  architec-  ^^^^' 
tural  talent  of  the  celebrated  Soufflot,  the  second  or  the 
town-bouse,  if  one  only  be  excepted^  may  be  allowed  to  be 
the  finest  in  Europe.  Within  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  arts  are  the  exchange  together  with  the  collections  of 
paintings  and  antiquitiesy  an  union  descriptive  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  who  estimate  the  arts  and  sciences 
only  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  made  subservient  to 
trade  and  industry.  The  ancient  convent  of  the  Trinity 
has  been  changed  into  a  royal  college,  it  contains  the  most 
valuable  provincial  library  in  France,  a  library  consisting 
of  a  hundred  and  six  thousand  volumes  and  eiglit  hundred 
manuscripts  in  different  languages. 

In  Lyons,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  the  desire  of  know-  Scientific 
ledge  has  increased  of  late  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  '^^'* 
may  become  still  more  genera],  that  it  may  extend  to  every 
class  of  the  community.  The  wealthy  ^by  diffusing  the 
blessings  of  education,  have  it  in  their  power  to  confer 
the  greatest  benefits  on  the  pooi*er  citizens,  and  to  secure 
the  prosperity  of  their  town,  for  the  concomitants  of  dif- 
fused knowledge  are  additional  industry,  improvements  of 
every  sort,  public  tranquillity  and  public  happiness.  There 
are  at  present  in  Lyons  a  society  of  agriculture  and  natu- 
ral history,  another  of  medicine,  and  a  third  of  pharmacy, 
a  Linnaen  society,  and  a  royal  academy  of  sciences,  arts 
and  belles  lettres.  Among  the  schools  and  places  of  edu- 
cation, we  may  mention  one  of  rural  economy  and  the  veteri- 
nary art,  another  of  arts  and  trades,  and  a  third  of  draw- 
ing; public  lectures  are  besides  delivered  on  natural  his- 
tory, chemistry,  geometry  and  physics. 

The  beneficent  institutions  attest  that  in  Lyons  at  least,  Charitable 
philanthropy  is  not  an  empty  sound,  a  word  void  of  mean-  »°^'*'"*'°"" 
ing.  The  infirmary  is  the  best  institution  of  the  kind  in 
France.  Fourteen  hundred  children  are  admitted  every 
year  into  an  hospital,  in  which  four  times  that  number  are 
educated  and  maintained.  A  religious  house  has  been  set 
apart  for  such  as  are  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  reason,  and 
in  another  building  the  best  means  ai*c  provided  for  the 
instructien    of   the    doaf  and  dumb ;    in  addition  to    these 
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BOOK     places  may  be  mentioned  a  sanings-bank  for  tlte  whole  de- 
exLt,     partment,  together  with  different  friendly  and   benevolent 

^"""""""^  societies. 

Celebrated       The  naflws  #f  all  the  distinguished  men  that  have  been 
"*"•  born  aA  Lyons  since  the  most  remote  times  to  the  present, 

might  form  a  long  list  Oermaoieust  Claudius,  Marcus- 
Aurelius^  Caracalla,  Geta»  the  bishop  Sidonius  Apollinarisy 
Peter  Valdo  the  reformer,  Philibert  Delorme  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Tuilleries,  Coustou  and  Coysevox  the  celebrated 
statuaries,  Anthony  de  Jussieu  the  botanist,  Morellet  the 
political  economist,  Eozier,  a  writer  on  agrkulture^  Patrin 
the  natural  historian,  and  Marshal  Sucliet  are  the  most 
remarkable  persons  whose  names  occur  at  present  to  oar 
recollection. 

The  minute  description  which  such  a  city  as  Lyoais  re- 
quires, may  be  apt  to  make  us  forget  that  there  are  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  people  of  Saint-Genis- 
Laval  manufacture  oil,  different  colours  and  banners ;  the 
pictures  with  which  they  supply  several  churches,  mray  with 
equal  accuracy  be  denominated  manufactures.  Arbresle 
is  situated  at  tiie  confluonce  of  the  Brevanne  and  the  Tar- 
dinc;  the  town  was  completely  destroyed  by  inundations 
in  1715,  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  rebuilt;  the  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  lint. 
Depart-  The  course  of  the  Rhone  on  the  east  and  tlie  south,  and 

ment  of  ^|,^  Saone  on  the  west,  form  the  limits  of  the  department 
which  the  Ain  waters  from  north  to  south.  Tlie  last  river 
divides  it  into  two  regions:  the  eastern  on  the  right  con- 
sists of  an  undulating  ridge,  in  which  the  lands  are  argil- 
laceous and  in  many  places  humid  and  marshy;  tho 
western  on  tlie  left  is  covered  with  heights  about  2,600 
or  5000  feet  in  elevation,  they  are  attached  to  the  Alps  by 
the  chain  of  Jura.  The  same  country  is  watered  by  im- 
petuous torrents,  and  intersected  by  deep  vallies,  almost 
all  of  whicli  extend  from  north  to  south.  In  the  first  region, 
agriculture  forms  the  principal  occupation  cf  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  harvests  are  sufficient  for  tlie  consumption;  the 
people  in  the  second  cultivate  fruitful  vallies,  rear  a  great 
number  of  sheep  and  horses,  work  iron  and  different  qsar- 
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ries  that  afford  excellent  materials  for  building,  and  the  best     book 
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Iftliograpiiic  stones  in  France. 

Few  cities  of  any  importance  are  situated  in  the  depart- 
ment Trevoux,  built  like  an  amphitheatre  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Saone,  is  the  capital  of  a  district,  in  which  tlie  prin- 
cipal places  are  Montluel,  a  town  of  three  tliousand  eiglit 
hundred  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  manu- 
facturing clothy  and  Thoissy,  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Bichat.  The  small  but  neat  town  of  Pont-dc-Yaux  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ressouse,  communicates  with  the  Saonc  by 
means  of  a  clknal ;  the  inhabitants  have  erected  a  fountain  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid  to  the  memory  of  General  Joubert^ 
their  townsman.  Bourg-en-Brcsse,  so  called  from  the  name  Bourg-en- 
of  the  ancient  province  of  which  it  was  tlie  capital,  is  at  pre- 
sent the  chief  towil  in  the  department.  It  rises  on  the  site 
of  Tanu89  which  was  founded  about  tlie  end  of  tlie  fourth 
century ;  it  is  well  built,  watered  by  fountains,  and  embel- 
lished with  agreeable  walks  on  the  Rcssouscand  the  Yeyle; 
its  commerce  might  be  greatly  improved  if  it  were  within 
reach  of  navigable  rivers.  It  has  given  birth  to  two  great 
men,  Yaiugelas  and  Lalande* 

The  districts  of  Belley  and  Nantua,  or  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Rhone  and  the  Ain,  were  formerly  called  Bugcy, 
a  country  connected  witli  ancient  recollections,  and  abound- 
ing in  picturesque  sites.  Polybius  was  of  opinion  that 
this  small  region  might  be  termed  the  Celtic  Delta^  a 
name  to  which  it  is  still  entitled  from  its  triangular  form. 
Belley  or  the  capital  existed  at  the  time  that  Brennus  Ueliey. 
undertook  his  expedition  against  Rome,  and  was  destroyed 
by  the  barbarians,  who  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  fierce 
Gaul ;  it  did  not  become  a  place  of  importance  until  the 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  The  ancient 
names  of  Belley  are  BelHHumy  BeUicum  and  Bellica.  Ala- 
ric  burnt  it  in  the  year  390 ;  twenty  years  afterwards  it  was 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  his  nephew  Wibert.  It  was  de- 
stroyed a  second  time  by  fire  in  1385;  but  Amadeus  the 
Seventh,  count  of  Savoy,  repaired  it  and  encompassed  it 
with  walls.  The  small  village  of  Frebuge  near  Nantua,  is 
the  Forum  Sebusianum,  once  the  principal  city  of  the  Sebu- 
ftiani,  but  it   has  been  confounded   by  some  authors  with 
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cxLv.      iuates ;  it  is  situated  in  a  inoiiiitaiti  pass  bounded  \ty  sleep 


Nantua. 


rocks,  near  a  lake  shaded  witii  trees  ^  the  banks  form  an 
agreeable  walk,  and  the  waters  abound  in  excellent  trout 
the  inhabitants  manufacture  linen  and  paper.  Oyonnax«  a 
burgh  at  no  great  distance  from  Nantua^  contains  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants ;  they  carry  on  a  trade  in  the  same  kind 
of  goods.  An  autlior  who  has  favoured  the  world  with  his 
etymological  researches  on  Bugey»  maintains  that  Oyonnax 
w^as  founded  by  the  Rhodians  three  centuries  before  tbevul- 
Gex.  gap  era.*     The  people,  who  inhabited  the  county  of  Gex, 

having  encouraged  the  invasion  of  their  neighbours  the  Hel- 
vetii  into  Gaul,  Csesar  subdued  the  invaders  and  united  Gex 
to  the  territorv  of  the  8ehusianL     The  town  is  ill  built  and 

if 

difficult  of  access;  a  terrace  that  rises  above  the  principal 
street  commands  an  admirable  view  of  the  Leman  lake  and 
the  mountains  of  Savoy  grouped  round  the  majestic  Mont- 
Blanc.  From  the  same  terrace  may  be  seen  FernexorFer- 
ney  in  an  agreeable  valley ;  it  was  only  a  hamlet  of  fifty 
inhabitants  when  Voltaire  made  it  the  place  of  his  residence; 
but  tliat  great  men  introduced  anew  branch  of  industry*  and 
Ferney  contained  before  his  death,  eight  hundred  watch- 
makers and  workmen;  their  number  at  present  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  thousand. 
Depart-  |^   jjj  Q„jy  nccessarv  to  cross  the  Saone  to   enter  into 

xncntolthc  "^  •' 

Saone  and  a  different  country,  a  country  fruitful  in  wine  and  corn, 
°*^^*  abounding  in  coal,  lead,  iron  and  manganese,  intersected 
by  roads,  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  peopled  by  industri- 
ous inhabitants.  Macon,  the  capital  of  Saone-et-Loire,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone  at  the  frontiers  of 
the  department.  The  position  may  be  favourable  for 
the  trade  in  wine,  but  a  worse  one  could  not  be  selected 
for  the  seat  of  the  principal  authorities.  The  town  was  call- 
ed J^Iatisco  by  Caesar,  who  strengthened  it  with  fortifica- 
tions, and  rendered  it  a  depot  for  military  supjriies.  Se- 
veral ancient  ruins  are  contained  in  it,  and  an  old  bridge 
whicii  still  remains,  is  supposed  to  iiave  been  erected  by 
the  Roman  general.     Tiic  houses  are  by  no  means  elegant, 

*  M,  P.  Bacon,  Rechcrchcs  lur  les  origineB  Ccltiquec  d«  Bugtj,  tome  i. 
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the  streets  are  narrow  and  ill  paved,  bat  tlie  quays  are  book 
broad  and  well  built.  The  sanguinary  Saint-Point,  who  cxlv. 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  rendered  liimself  •— ^— 
infamous  during  the  religious  wars  by  the  atrocities 
that  were  then  termed  the  8auieries  of  Macon,  was 
a  native  of  the  town.  The  fine  cathedral  was  destroyed 
by  the  revolutionists,  but  they  spared  the  ancient  episcopal 
palace.  The  village  of  Romaneciie  contains  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  fa- 
mous for  its  wines.  Cluny,  a  town  of  four  thousand  souls, 
and  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  was  formerly  celebrated 
on  account  of  a  magnificent  abbey  belonging  to  the  Bene- 
dictines. The  convent  has  been  changed  into  a  college, 
and  it  contains  besides  other  useful  institutions.  The  town 
was  the  birthplace  of  Prudbon  the  painter;  Greuze,  not  Tournus. 
less  celebrated  as  a  painter,  was  born  at  Tournus;  the  mo« 
nument  which  was  raised  to  his  memory,  is  certainly  the 
greatest,  perliaps  the  only  ornament  that  can  be  found  in 
the  town.  The  population  amounts  to  five  thousand  in- 
dividuals, the  principal  manufactures  are  hats  and  cov- 
erlets. 

Charolles  was  formerly  the  chief  town  In  the  small  pro-  Charoiiet. 
vince  of  Charollais ;  it  is  at  present  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict which  possesses  several  manufactories  and  four  or  five 
iron  works.  Bourhon-Lancy  contains  two  thousand  fiye 
hundred  individuals;  it  is  still  frequented  on  account  of 
its  mineral  waters,  the  baths  were  constructed  by  the  Ro^ 
mans;  the  town  bears  the  name  of  ^quee-Misinei  in  the 
Theodosian  tables.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  out  of  the  road 
to  exaroiDO  Seille-Louhans,  for  it  consists  only  of  some  old 
bouses  that  project  into  the  streets.  Chalons-sur-Saone  ri-  Chalons- 
vals  Macon  in  commerce  and  industry.  An  old  bridge 
that  leads  to  the  suburbs  may  recall  an  act  of  cruelty  com- 
mitted by  Lothaire ;  that  prince  hated  the  sons  of  the  count 
of  Toulouse,  to  satisfy  his  vengeance  he  ordered  their  sister, 
the  fair  and  virtuous  Gerberge,  to  be  dragged  at  a  horse's 
tail  along  the  bridge,  she  was  afterwards  put  into  a  cask,  and 
thrown  into  the  Saone.  The  town  is  well  built,  quays  have 
been  constructed  along  the  river,  and  a  lofty  obelisk  serves 
to  adorn  a  public  walk.    Chalons  was  an  important  milita- 
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BOOK     ry  station  in  tbo  time  of  Csesar ;  by  whom  it  is  called  Ca5i- 
cxLv.     nolinunif  but  as  Danville  remarks^  tbere  are  few  places  in 
"^■^^  Francet  of  which  the  ancient  name  has  been  written  in  so 
many  different  ways.*    Denon  was  a  native  of  Chalons. 

The  small  town  of  Montcenis  rises  on  a  height  between 
two  mountains  at  some  distance  on  the  west  of  the  Cen- 
tral Canal ;  coal  and  iron  mines  are  worked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.  The  burgh  of  Creusot  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade ;  it  exports  glass  and  crystal  to  most  parts  of  France, 
it  has  its  cannon  foundries  and  iron  works.  Autun  rises  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Arroux  and  the  Creusevaux ;  it  was 
the  Bibracte  of  the  JEdui,  but  it  received  the  name  of  Jhigui- 
todunum  during  the  empire.  Triumphal  arches,  the  rains 
of  temples  or  amphitheatres,  and  the  extent  of  the  old  walls 
attest  that  it  was  much  larger  and  without  doubt  much 
more  populous  in  ancient  times  than  at  present.  It 
stands  on  an  eminence  above  an  ancient  Campus  Martini, 
which  has  been  transformed  into  a  fine  walk  shaded  with 
trees. 

The  nature  of  the  country  has  pointed  out  two  different 
Cote.dX)r«  Occupations  to  the  people  in  Cote-d'Or ;  the  one  consists 
in  cultivating  the  ground,  the  other  in  working  metals. 
With  more  roads  than  the  average  number  in  other  de- 
partments, it  is  comparatively  thinly  peopled ;  but  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  occupations  in  which  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged,  do  not  require  so  many  hands  as  other  branches 
of  industry.  If  the  vineyards  be  excepted,  Uie  country  is 
not  well  cultivated  $  under  better  management,  a  number 
of  oxen  and  sheep  sufficient  for  the  consumption  might 
easily  be  reared.  The  course  of  the  Ouche  divider  tho  de- 
partment into  two  distinct  regions ;  the  one  on  the  south, 
along  which  tlie  small  chain  of  Cote-d'Or  extends,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  culture  of  the  vine;  part  of  the 
ridge  of  Langres  rises  on  the  other  or  the  northern,  wJkich 
may  be  styled  the  region  of  iron,  there  Vulcan  seems  to 
reign. 


Depart- 
ment of 


•  Ptolemy  cilia  h  Crtballinum;  Slrabo,  Cabyllinum;  Ammianus  MarciHi- 
na«,  Cabillo;  in  Ihe  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  Cabcllio;  in  the  Imperial  Table?, 
Caballoflunum,  in  the  tablen  of  Puttinger,  Cabillo. 
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Tu  judge  of  the  richness  of  the  southern  region,  it  is  only  book 
necessary  to  travel  the  road  which  leads  from  Cbalons-sur.  czlv. 
Saone  to  Beaune  and  Dijon.  The  burgh  of  Nolay,  not  far  ~ 
from  Beaune,  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Carnott  is  en-  ^  ^' 
compassed  with  the  vineyards  of  Hont-Rachet  The  differ- 
ent growths  of  Meursault  rival  each  other,  while  Pomard 
and  Yolnay  are  equally  famous  for  their  light  wines.  Tbff 
vineyards  of  RIcheboorg,  Bomann^e  and  Gios-Yougeot  en* 
circle  the  small  but  picturesque  town  of  Nuits,  Bieaune  is  Beamw. 
Hituated  in  the  middle  of  the  same  rich  country,  and  its  suc- 
c^sive  embelUishments  may  be  attributed  to  an  improving 
trade.  The  most  remarkable  edifice  in  the  town,  is  tlie 
bospital  /ounded  in  1443  by  Rollin,  chancellor  to  Philip, 
duke  of  Burgundy.  It  is  well  known  that  the  same  chancel- 
lor imposed  ^ery  heavy  taxes  on  the  people,  ^  as  he  has  re- 
duced many  to  poverty,''  said  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  **  be  is 
right  to  build  a  house  for  them."  Monge,  the  philosopher, 
wlio  promoted  the  Polytechnic  school,  is  one  of  the  few 
great  men  that  Beaune  has  produced.  The  vineyards  in  ^^^^  ^« 
the  territory  extend  on  the  right  of  tlie  Saone  to  the  small  '"^* 
town  of  Jean  de  Losne,  a  place  of  sixteen  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, and  one  tiiat  liolds  no  mean  celebrity  in  the  military 
annals  of  France.  It  was  besieged  in  the  year  1636  by  the 
great  dukes  Galeas  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men ;  it 
was  defended  by  eight  pieces  of  canaon,  fifty  soldiers  and 
foor  hundred  inhabitants,  determined  to  die  rather  than  to 
surrender;  among  the  latter  were  Peter  Desgranges  and 
Peter  Lapre,  two  magistrates  whose  admirable  example 
was  imitated  by  the  citizens.  The  town  supported  two  as- 
saults, during  which  women  fought  at  the  side  of  their  bro- 
thers and  husbands.  A  fall  of  rain  that  lasted  twelve  hours, 
aBbrded  the  besieged  some  respite  fi*om  continued  labour, 
in  that  interval  they  resolved  to  spring  their  houses  and  to 
perish  in  the  ruins;  but  on  the  ninth  day  the  imperial 
army,  daunted  by  their  heroic  efforts,  raised  the  siege.  A 
few  hottrs  afterwards  a  body  of  French  troops  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  town ;  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  offered  titles 
of  nobility  as  a  reward  for  so  great  heroism,  the  iababitanta 
had  the  spirit  and  good  sense  to  refuse  them. 

The  vineyards  in  the   neighbourhood  of  Beaune  meet  Dijon. 
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others  near  Dijon;  the  diRerent  growths  of  Brochon,  Che- 
nove,    Bezo    and    Chambertin   near    Gcvray,  are  so  well 
known  that  the  reader  may  form  some  notion  of  these  vil- 
lages from  the  commercial  importance  of  their    products. 
Dijon  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  valley, 
enclosed  on  one  side  by  verdant  hills*      The  streets   are 
broad  and  straight,  the  houses  are  large  and  well  built ;  the 
Ouche  and  the  Suzon  meet  in   the  town,  and  the  ramparts 
that  surround  it,  are  shaded  by  lofty  trees.     A  Gothic  castle 
built  by  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  and   flanked    with    massive 
towers,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications.     The 
front  of  the  ancient   palace  that  belonged  to  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  adorns  the  Royal  square,  the  finest  of  the  fifteen 
squares  in  Dijon.     In  the  same  edifice  are  contained  a  lib- 
rary of  forty  thousand  volumes,  together  with  valuable  col- 
lections of  paintings,  statues,  antiquities  and  natural  history ; 
the  old   tower  tliat  overtops  it,  serves   as  an  observatory. 
The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  building,  of  which  the   boldness 
cannot  be   too  much  admired ;  the  portal  of  Saint-Michel 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  specimen  of  finished  workmanship ; 
the  church  of  Saint-Benigne  is  surmounted  by  a    steeple, 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  height.    The  park, 
a  public  walk,  communicates  with  the  town  by  a  road  or 
avenue  formed  by  four  rows  of  trees.     Science  and  litera- 
ture have  been  long  cultivated  and  honoured  at  Dijon ;  in 
proof  of  this  assertion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the 
college,  the  schools  of  philosophy,  law  and    medicine,   or 
the    names   of  Bossuet,     Crebillon,    Piron,    Freret,    Ra- 
meau,  Saumaise,  Daubenton  and  Guyton-Morveau.     Dijon 
was  founded  before  the  Roman  conquest,  it  was  then  called 
Dibio ;  Marcus  Aurelius  was  the  first  who  encompassed  it 
with  walls  and  thirty-three  towers.     Gregory  of  Tours  in- 
forms us  that  the  emperor  Aurelian  adorned   it  with  tem- 
ples, and  rendered   it  an  important  fortress;  much  about 
the  same  period,  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  IMrio. 

If  there  are  other  important  places  in  the  same  de- 
partment, it  may  be  attributed  not  to  vineyards  and  wine 
presses,  but  to  forests,  forges  and  iron  works.  The  town 
of  Auxonne  consists  of  straight  streets,  ramparts  forming 
pleasant  walks,  a  fine  bridge  across  the  Saone,   bounded 
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on  one  side  by  a  stone   embankment   two   thousand   four     book 
hundred  yards  in  length^a  work  which  was  completed  in      cxlv. 
the  year  1505  to  defend  the  town  against  the  inundations  ""^""^ 
of  the  river  ;^  it  contains  besides  an  arsenal  and  a  royal 
foundry.      Fontaine-Francaise,    a  populous    and    wealthy 
burgh,  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  a  monument  which 
was  erected  to  commemorate  tite    victory  that  Henry  the 
Fourth  gained  over  the  duke  of  Mayenne  and  the  Spanish 
troops;  it  possesses   several  furnaces,  and  exports  wheels 
far  machinery. 

Saulieu,  a  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the 
birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Vauban,  is  situated  on  the  west 
of  tlie  canal  of  Burgundy ;  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  fire-wood  and  in  naval  timber.  The  Armanfon  flows 
below  the  neat  and  small  town  of  Semur-en-Auxois,  which 
is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  granite  rock.  Montbard  rises  Montbard. 
like  an  amphitheatre  above  the  canal  of  Burgundy;  it  is 
commanded  by  the  castle  wiiere  Buffon  was  born;  the  for- 
ges and  furnaces  that  were  erected  by  the  great  naturalist 
may  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  not  many 
Iron  works  in  the  district  of  Semur,  but  there  are  more  than 
thirty  in  that  of  Chatillon-sur-Seine.  Tlie  last  town  was 
an  important  stronghold  during  the  twelfth  century  ;  it 
was  the  scene  in  1814  of  the  fruitless  negociations  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  the  allied  powers.  Different  articles 
are  now  manufactured  within  its  ancient  castle. 

Tlie  department  watered  by  the  Yonne  is  less  populous  Depan- 
than  the  last,  but  it  produces  more  grain  than  the  inhabitants  Yomie^^^* 
consume.  The  woods  and  forests  cover  a  great  extent  of 
surface;  the  vineyards  are  not  only  valuable  from  the  quality 
of  their  produce,  they  yield  twice  as  much  wifie  as  those 
in  Cote-d'Or.  Agriculture,  however,  has  not  attained  the 
requisite  degree  of  perfection,  for  in  proportion  to  the  sur- 
face, fewer  oxen  and  sheep  are  reared  than  in  the  rest  of 
France;  inlleed  if  it  were,  not  for  tlie  number  of  roads  and 
navigable  rivers,  which  enable  the  inhabitants  to  carry  on 
their  commerce,  although  a  fruitful,  it  might  be  one  of  the 
poorest  departments  in  the  kingdom. 

*  It  wai  built  by  order  of  Margnrtit  of  BaTaria,  dutchess  of  Burgundy. 
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BOOK  In  a  district  situated  on  the  right  of  the  road  that  passes 
cxLV.  through  the  principal  towns  in  Yonne,  are  united  Ibo  ro- 
~  mantic  beauties  of  Switzerland,  and  the  fertility  which  cha- 

racterizes the  vineyards  in  Burgundy.     It  is  the  district  of 

Avaiion.  Avalloni  the  ancient  city  ot  Mallo  in  the  itinerary  of  Anto- 
nine,  a  place  mentioned  as  an  important  fortress  in  the  ca- 
pitularies of  the  French  kings.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
it  was  hesieged  and  taken  in  the  year  931  by  Emma,  the 
wife  of  king  Raoul.  Seventy-four  years  afterwards,  king 
Robert,  coveting  the  fair  country  of  Burgundy,  made  him- 
self master  of  the  town ;  but  no  sooner  had  his  son  Henry 
the  First  ascended  the  tlirone,  than  it  was  taken  fi*om  him 
by  his  brother  Robert  who  retained  it  with  the  title  of 
duke.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  situation  is  very 
romantic ;  the  walk  called  the  Petit  CourSj  owes  its  chief 
charm  to  its  position  above  the  steep  banks  of  the  Cousin, 
a  small  river  that  winds  through  a  deep  and  sequestered 
valley,  partly  enclosed  by  precipitous  rocks,  towering  above 
verdant  woods  or  gardens  that  seem  to  bang  in  the  air; 
in  another  direction  the  same  valley  leads  to  fruitful  fields 
and  extensive  forests. 

VormantoD      The  town  of  Yermanton  may  contain  aboot  three  thous- 
and inhabitants;  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  wine  and  timber; 
on  the  road  that  leads   to   it,  and   at  no   great  distance 
from  the  village  of  Arcy-sur-Cure,  are  situated  the  open 
grottos  which  were  formerly  considered  the  greatest  cnri- 
ositics  in  the  province.      They  consist  of  a  great  many 
halls  that  communicate  with  each  other  by  narrow  pas- 
sages, so  low  in  some  places  that  it  is  necessary  to  stoop  in 
order  to  pass  through  them  ;  one  of  them  encloses  a  small 
lake  of  which  the  depth  has  never  been  measured.     All  of 
them  are  covered  with  stalactites,  like  so  many  festoons, 
immoveable  cascades,  columns   or  artificial   tubes,  which 
when  lightly  struck  emit  sounds  that  are  several  times  re- 
echo^ with  different  modulations.     Beyond  the  confioence 
of  the  Cure  and  the  Yonne,  on  tlic  left  of  the  last  river,  may 
be  seen  the  hills,  on  account   of  which  Coulanges  has  ob- 

Chabiis.  tained  the  surname  of  Vineufie.  Chablis,  a  town  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  inJiabitants,  famous  for  its  white 
wines,  is  situated  on  the  right,  near  the  Seray  :  in  the  vici- 
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nitj  are  tlie  reinaius  of  a  Roman  way  which  led  from  Lan-     book 
gres  to  Auxerre.  c***'^- 

The  vinejards  of  Ligny*le*Ctiatel,  Seignelajf  Toucy,  and  " 
other  placet!  equally  celebrated  in  the  country,  surround 
the  former  capital  of  Auxerrois;  it  might  be  difficult   to 
determine  its  ancient  name  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  but 
antiquaries  may  choose  between  JiUUsiodorum,  JBlutUnodO' 
n»)n  and  JitUissiodarum.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
Romans  made  it  the  chief  town  of  a  Fagua  by  rendering  it 
independent  of  Senonei.      Some  wealthy  wine  merchants 
who  have  become  collectors  of  antiquities,  possess  medals 
and  coins  which  were  found  in  the  town,  and  which  prove 
that  money  was  once  struck  there.    It  was  desolated  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  the  Huns,  the  Normans,  the  Saracens  and 
the  English ;  it  was  more  than  once  pillaged  during  the  re- 
ligious wars  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  the  courageous 
resistance  of  one  man  preserved  it  from  the  crimes   and 
horrors  of  Saint-Bartholomew.    The  inhabitants  of  Auxer- 
re  had  been  included  in  the  proscribed  lists  which  preceded 
the  massacre ;  a  magistrate,  afterwards  president  Jeannin, 
whom  historians  call  the  most  virtuous  minister  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  had  the  glory  of  saving  his  native  city.   Amyot 
holds  the  first  rank  among  the  learned  men  that  were  born 
in  Auxerre;  it  has  also  given  birth  to  John  Duval,  an  able 
antiquary,   to  Royer  de  Pilles  the  author  of  the  lives  of 
the  painters,  to  the  abbe  Leboeuf  who  has  left  many  va- 
luable writings  concerning  the  history  of  Paris,  to  Saint- 
Palaye,  known  by  his  memoirs  of  chivalry,  to  Retif  de  la 
Bretonne,    whose   familiar  style  is  well  adapted   for   the 
task  he  undertook — a  faithful  picture  of    the  burgesses 
and  manners  of  his  day,  lastly,  to  Sedain,  a  dramatic 
writer  of  an  inferior   order,  but  one   who   understood   at 
least  what  has    been   since  termed   stage-eflTect       There 
are  many  well-built  houses   in    Auxerre,  but   the   cathe- 
dral is  the  only  edifice  which   attracts  attention,   it  is 
adorned  with  a  munificent  portal  and  finely  painted  win- 
dows.   The  marshal  of  Chastelux,  after  having  taken  Cra- 
vant   from  the  English,   restored  in  1423   to    the    chap- 
ter of  Auxerre;  for  this  service,  the  chapter  granted  a 
canonry  iu  perpetuity  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Cbastelux 
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BOOK     family.     They    took  possession  of  it  in  boots  and  span, 
oxLT.     armed  with  a  sword,  and  covered  with  the  surplice,  wearing 
^"~'"""  the  canonical   amess  on  the   left  arm,  holding  a  hawk,  a 
liat  and  feathers  in  the  right  hand.      It  happened  in  the 
year  1683  that  one  of  the  marshal's  descendants  appeared 
in  this  singular  costume  in  the  cathedral  before  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  and  his  court,  some  of  the  young  nobles  could 
not  refrain  from  smiling;  the  king  reproved  them  by  ask- 
ing if  they  would  not  wish  to  have  such  a  proof  of  an  an- 
cestor's valour. 
Joigny.  Joigny  was  founded  in  the  year  1000,  it  must  have  been 

a  wealthy  and  commercial  town  three  hundred  years  after- 
wards, for  the  inhabitants  paid  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
during  tlie  thirteenth  century  to  free  themselves  from  the 
authority  of  their  counts ;  it  rises  like  an  amphitheatre 
above  the  banks  of  the  Yonne,  it  is  commanded  by  an  old 
castle. 
^'°'-  Sens  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tonne,  the  ram- 

parts may  be  seen  from  a  great  distance ;  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  founded  before  the  time  that  Julian 
maintained  in  JSgedincum  or  8enone$f  a  successful  siege  against 
the  Germans.    Tlio  same  town  became  the  capital  of  the 
Fourth   Lyonnaise  during  the  reign  of  Yalens;   it  rose 
afterwards  into   greater   importance,  for   Theodosius  the 
Great  made  it  the  seat  of  an  archiepiscopal  see,  the  prelates 
atyled  themselves  primates  of  Gaul  and  Germany;  bntthe 
archbishop  of  Lyons  claimed  the  first  part  of  their  pom- 
pous title.     As  the  population  of  Sens  has  been  long  al- 
most stationary,   it   may   be   inferred    that   industry  has 
made  little  progress.     In  the  year  1788    the   number  of 
inhabitants  amounted  to  7000,  at  present  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed 9000.    Several  councils  have  met  at  Sens,  the  most 
celebrated   perhaps    is   the  one  which  was  held  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1140;  it  was  there  that  Saint  Ber- 
nard influenced   by  personal    liatred,   brought  about  the 
condemnation  of  Abeilard,  but  that  celebrated  theologian, 
not  supposing  his  tenets  damndbldf  appealed  to  the  pope. 
The  cathedral  has  an  imposing  effect,  it  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  finest  square  in  the  town.    The  mausoleum  of  the 
Dauphifie  and  Daaphin,  the  father  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth, 
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Lewis  the  eighteenth,  and  Charles  the  Tenth,  has  heen  book 
replaced  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family ;  it  ^^^^• 
consists  of  many  allegorical  iigares,  the  work  of  Con-  """"^"^ 
stou  the  sculptor*  A  basso-relievo  behind  the  choir, 
represents  the  martyrdom  of  Saint  Savinian,  the  first 
bishop  of  Sens.  The  painted  windows  attest  the  ge- 
nias  of  John  Cousin,  an  early  French  painter  and  a  na- 
tive of  Soucy,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  aro 
not  more  than  six  thousand  volumes  in  the  public  lib* 
rary ;  one  of  the  manuscripts,  which  has  been  removed  to 
the  town-house,  is  a  folio  containing  the  Offida  8tultorumf 
as  they  were  formerly  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  of  Sens, 
and  also  a  poetical  panegyric  of  the  Ass,  which  used  to  bo 
repeated  or  chaunted  in  some  of  the  churches.  The  bind- 
ing of  the  manuscript  is  studded  with  ivory  figures  repre- 
i^cnting  different  subjects  connected  with  the  sacred  bao* 
chanals  of  an  ignorant  ^and  corrupt  age,  which  some  have 
been  pleased  to  style  the  good  old  time. 

The  festival  of  fools  holds  the  first  rank  among  those  in  FestWai  of 
which  sacred,  profane  and  obscene  exhibitions  are  united. 
It  was  generally  celebrated  about  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
in  some  places  on  the  day  of  the  Circumcision,  but  in  others 
on  the  day  of  the  Innocents.  Priests,  deans  and  cho-* 
riaters  elected  a  bishop  or  pope  for  the  occasion,  who 
appeared  with  the  pontifical  robes  and  the  mitre^  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  ecclesiastics,  clad  as  kings,  princea 
and  dukes ;  there  were  besides  many  individuals  in  various 
disguises,  some  as  women,  otiiers  as  diiferent  animals,  or 
as  Bacchus,  satyrs  and  heathen  divinities.  To  this  motely 
group  his  holiness  pronounced  the  benediction;  the  priests 
then  danced  round  the  choir,  assisted  in  leading  an  ass  co- 
vered with  a  magnificent  cope,  sung  the  eulogy  of  the  same 
aniinal,  and  obscene  songs,  to  which  all  the  people  brayed 
by  way  of  response.  While  the  pope  or  bishop  was  offering 
prayers  at  the  altar,  tlie  other  persons  in  the  church  sat 
down  to  a  feast,  got  drunk,  played  at  dice,  burned  old- 
leather  in  the  censers,  and  committed  every  sort  of  impiety. 
The  songs  which  were  sung  on  these  occasions,  have  beea 
attributed  to  Peter  De  Corbeil,  an  archbishop  of  Sens,  who 
died  about  the  beginning  of  tlie  thirteenth  century.    The 
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cathedral  has  not  been  atained  with  these  pollations  mnce 
the  year  1530.  The  festival  of  fools,  however,  was  not  the 
only  one  of  the  sortf  others  of  a  similar  nature  were  cele- 
brated on  the  anniversaries  of  Saint  Stephen  and  Saint 
John  the  Evangelist.* 

Tonnere  is  situated  on  the  left  of  the  Burgundy  canal 
and  the  Arroanconf  a  feeder  of  the  Tonne;  antiquaries 
consider  it  a  very  ancient  town,  indeed  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  inhabited  long  before  the  Roman  invasion.  The 
houses  are  well  built,  and  the  neighbouring  country  is 
famous  for  vineyards,  of  which  the  wines  are  imported  into 
most  parts  of  Europe.  Tonnere  possesses  a  collie  and  a 
school  of  some  celebrity,  in  which  lectures  are  delivered 
on  the  application  of  geometry  to  the  arts.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Chevalier  d'Eon  de  Beaumont,  a  person  wlio 
rendci*ed  important  services  to  his  country,  both  as  a  di- 
plomatist and  a  general. 

It  is  necessary  to  pass  through  part  of  the  country 
which  has  been  described,  and  to  cross  the  Upper  Saone 
in  order  to  examine  the  two  fnmtier  departments  in 
Franche-Compte  and  Alsace.  The  heights  and  valleys  be- 
tween the  Saone  and  Oignon  extend  in  tiie  direction  of 
these  two  rivers.  Vineyards  which  produce  only  weak 
an  dordinary  wines,  are  situated  nearer  the  banks  of  the 
second  than  the  first,  they  cover  a  fortieth  part  of  the 
surface;  the  woods  and  forests  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  may  occupy  a  third  part,  arable  lands  less  than  a 
half,  meadows  not«iore  than  a  tenth,  and  waste  lands  nearly 
a  fifteenth  part  of  the  whole.  Although  agriculture  has 
made  great  progress  within  the  last  twenty»five  years,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  from  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  roads  in  the  department,  that  additional  and  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  same  brartch  of  industry  may 
ere  long  be  carried  into  effect.  A  great  quantity  of  grain, 
however,  is  at  present  exported  into  the  south,  the  culture 
of  the  potato  has  become  general ;  many  oxen  are  reared, 
but  sheep  have  been  so  much  neglected,  that  the  total 
number  does  not  exceed  forty-five  thousand,  in  other  words. 


•  See  the  Glossary  of  Ducbange,  and  the  TraiiS  des  jeux  by  Thiers. 
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there  is  not  certainly  more  than  one  abeep  for  sixteen  inha-     book 
bitaiits.     Coa)  and  iron  mines,  iron-Mrorks,  forges  and  far-     <^3cly. 
naces  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  to  3500  individuals.  ^'^""'^ 
Tlie  wages   of  laboorersy   overseers,    and  other  expenses 
connected  with  these  worlcs,  give  riso  to  a  circulation  of 
L.400,000;  the  neat  profit  derived  from  the  same  source 
exceeds   L^SS^OOO*      Tlie   wealth    of  the  department  may 
therefore  be  said  to  consist  in  its  agriculture,  in  the  works 
already  mentioned^  in  the  products  of  distilleries  and  dif- 
ferent  manufactories. 

The  district  of  Lure»  the  most  industrious  of  the  three 
into  which  the  department  has  been  divided,  is  situated  at 
the  western  extremity.      The  burgh  of  Hericourt  exports 
cotton  stuffs,  and  Vyles^Lure  possesses  a  muslin  manufac- 
tory,  in  which  nearly  five  hundred  workmen  are  employed. 
Saint  Bresson  has  been  noted  fur  its  paper  since  the  year 
1660;  it   supplies    the    Parisians   with  the   finest  vellum 
paper  that  is  sold  in  the  capital ;  the  value  of  the  fctrscA- 
wossfT,    which    the    people   of  Foogerolles   send   to   the  Fougeroi- 
same  place,  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds.  ^"'* 
Saint-Loup,   a   town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  is   si-  %^\^x. 
tuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the   Angrone,    it   carries    on  ^"p* 
a  trade  in  straw-hats,  woollen  stuffs,  horse-combs  and  bird- 
lime.     Different  articles  of  cutlery  are  manufactured   in 
Plancher-lcs-Mines,  which  derives  its  name  from  amine  of 
argentiferous  lead  that  is  still  worked.      The  white  iron 
works  near  the  village  of  Magnoncourt  afford  constant  em- 
ployment to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty    workmen. 
Few  otber  places  of  any  consequence  can  be  mentioned  in 
tlie  same  part  of  the  country;  it  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  good  hones   are  exported  from  Faucogney  and 
Ghampagney,  tliat  granite  quarries  might  be  worked  with 
profit  near  Melisey  and  Chateau-Lambert,  a  village  well 
known  for  its  excellent  cheese. 

The  ancient  town  of  Luxeuil  or  Luxen  stands  in  a*  fine  LuzeuU. 
situation  on  the  confines  of  a  large  and  fruitful  plain,  wa- 
tered by  the  Brouchin  and  Lanterne,  two  rapid  rivers 
abounding  in  fish ;  hills  covered  with  lofty  woods  rise  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  town.  The  present  name  has  been 
derived  from  Lag  and  JLm,  two  Celtic  words  which  signify 
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warm  roater;  it  is  certain,  fiowever,  that  the  place  was 
called  Lixovium  by  the  Romans.  It  appears  from  an  in- 
scription, that  the  baths  were  repaired  by  Labienus  in  con- 
formity to  the  orders  of  Caesar  ;*  the  roost  of  them  are 
now  in  rains,  but  the  roins  are  not  unworthy  of  the  ancients; 
80  long  as  the  waters  were  held  in  repute,  the  inhabitants 
spared  no  expense  to  render  the  town  agreeable  to  strangers. 
Lure,  which  is  also  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  an  abbey,  founded  by  Saint  Deicole  In  the 
reign  of  Clotaire  the  Second.  The  chief  of  the  monastery, 
who  afterwards  adopted  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict,  entitled 
himself  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Empire ;  the  building  serves 
at  present  as  a  residence  to  the  subprefect. 

According  to  the  learned  disslertations  of  certain    anti- 
quaries  whose   labour  in    illustrating  the  language    and 
manners  of  the  Celts,  merited  better  success,  the  name  of 
Yesoul  comes  from  two  Celtic  words,  Ves,  tomb,  and  houlf 
sun ;  by  a  process  of  reasoning  as  ingenious  as  it  is  hypo- 
thetical, it  has  been  discovered  that  the  tomb  of  the  sun 
was  connected  with  an  important  part   of  the   druidical 
worship.    If  the  etymology  be  correct,  the  town  must  have 
existed  at  a  very  remote  period ;  it  happens  unfoi^tunatelyi 
however,  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.    No  notice 
of  it  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  France  before  the  tenth 
century,  and  it  is  only  mentioned  as  the  theatre  of  two  im- 
portant events  in  the  annals    of  Franche  Comte.      About 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  Crerman  army  having 
returned  destitute  of  provisions  and  money  from  an  expe- 
dition against  Bresse,  resolved  to  plunder  Yesouk      The 
general  had  called  a  council  of  war,  in'wliich  it  was  agreed 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  scale   the   walls,   but 
after  a  fall  of  rain  that  lasted  twenty-four  hours,  the  plain 
was  covered  with  water,  and  the  terrified  Grermans  attri- 
buting the  phenomenon   to   an   interposition  of  providence, 
fled  from  Yesoul,  leaving  behind  them  their  baggage  and 
artillery.     The  flight  of  the  Germans  was  occasioned  by  a 
natural  cause ;  the  waters  of  Frais-Puits  had  the  merit  of 

*  The  inscription  was  discovered  on  the  2dd  of  July  1755,  among  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  ihermatf  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  townhouse.  LixoTll.  TflEKK, 
RsFAs.  LABTxirvB  Jrsa.  C,  Jmc.  Corss.  Iwr. 
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8a?ing  the  to^n.    The  bed  of  a  torrent  may  be  obserFed     b<m>k 
about  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Yesool ;  the  same  bed     ^^^'^' 
remains  dry  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  raTine 
through  which  it  extends,  terminates  in  a  pool  not  less  than 
fifty  feet  in  depth  by  sixty  in  diameter ;  it  too  in  ordinary 
seasons  is  almost  dry,  but  after  heavy  rains  a  quantity  of 
water  is  discharged  from  it,  which  inundates  the  neighbour*- 
ing  meadows,  reaches  to  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and 
changes  into  a  sort  of  lake  the  sloping  country  towards  the 
Saone.      This  phenomenon  continues  sometimes  for  three 
days,  after  which   the  waters  retire,  the  gulf  empties  itself^ 
and  the  torrent  ceases  to  flow.*  The  siege,  that  has  been  men- 
tioned, was  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  baron  of  Polwil* 
lers,  who  ought  to  have  respected  a  neutral  territory,  but  in 
the  same  annals  the  name  of  Turenno  is  associated  with  an 
act  of  bad  faith.    No  sooner  had  that  hero  presented  himself 
in  1644  before  the  gates  of  the  town  than  it  surrendered ; 
the  conditions  of  the  capitulation  were  signed,  immediately 
afterwards  it  was  pillaged ;  the  convent  of  the  Annonciades^ 
where  the  inhabitants  believed  their  wives,  children    and 
most  precious  effects  to  bo  safe,  was  not  considered  invio- 
lable, the  townhouso  was  demolished  and  the  archives  were 
destroyed.    It  is  added  that  it  was  necessary  to  pledge  the 
8acre<l  vessels  and  to  sell  many  yaluable  articles  to  pay  the 
contributions,  and  redeem  the  hostages. 

Industry  and  wealth  have  been  diffused  over  Franche- 
Comte  since  it  was  united  to  France  in  the  year  1678.  Ye- 
soul  since  the  same  period  has  been  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished ;  t\ip  principal  church,  which  may  be  remarked  for 
the  beauty  of  its  altar,  and  also  on  account  of  an  ancient 
sepulchre,  was  finished  in  1745,  tlie  present  townhouse  in 
1766,  the  courts  of  justice  in  1770,  the  market  place  in 
1^72,  tlie  new  walk  in  1774,  the  barracks  in  1777,  and  the 
prefect's  palace  in  1823.  The  public  library  has  been 
placed  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  college,  it  consists  of  more 
than  twenty-one  thousand  volumes ;  in  an  adjoining  apart- 

*  See  the  Annuairre  du  departement  de  la  Haute-Saone  pour  I'ann^e  t82a,. 
^y  M.M.  Baulinont  aud  Suchauz. 
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BOOK     merit  is  a  collection  of  natural  history,  to  which  Talaable 
cxLv,]    additions  have  lately  been  made. 
"TT"""^      Several  places  not  unworthy  of  notice  are  situated  in  the 
hocMiofVe-  neighbourhood  of  Vesoul ;  the  grottos  of  Echenos-les-Mo- 
^^^'  lineSf  at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls  are  remarkable  for 

their  extent;  they  contain  many  bones  of  animals  now  ex- 
tinct. The  foundations  of  vast  edifices,  traces  of  ancient 
ditches,  and  the  remains  of  the  Roman  ways  that  have  beeu 
discovered  near  Jussey,  a  town  of  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  serve  to  strengthen  the  tradition  that  it 
was  built  by  a  Roman  colony  in  the  third  century.  Corre 
is  probably  situated  on  the  ruins  o(  Didaiiumf  a  Gallic  city ; 
statues,  basso-relievos  and  medals  arc  found  in  this  humble 
village — all  that  remains  of  an  important  town. 
Gray.  Gray  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  above  the  banks  of  the 

Saonne ;  it  is  certain  that  before  the  revolution,  there  were 
not  fewer  than  eight  convents  in  the  town,  it  carries  on  at 
present  a  great  trade  in  grain,  flour  and  iron.  The  number 
of  horses  employed  in  conveying  the  goods  by  land,  and  in 
dragging  them  along  rivers,  amounts  nearly  to  80,000.  In 
one  work,  equal  perhaps  to  any  other  of  the  same  sort  in 
Europe,  are  saw  and  oil  mills,  mills  for  tanning  leather, 
and  felting  cloth,  and  also  a  mill  in  which  twenty-four  thou- 
sand and  sixty-six  quarters  of  corn  are  annually  ground. 
The  streets  are  steep  and  crooked,  the  town  is  commanded 
by  an  old  castle,  which  was  inhabited  by  Philip  the  Bold, 
John-sans-Peur,  Philip  tiie  Good,  and  Catharine  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  widow  of  Leopold  of  Austria. 
Depart-  The  lofty  summits  of  Jura  form  part  of  the  F|pnch  ter- 

7utl''^  ritoryj  the  chain  has  given  its  name  to  a  very  in- 
dustrious department,  richer  perhaps  in  cattle  than  any 
other,  abounding  in  woods,  but  ill  provided  with  navigable 
rivers.  The  eastern  part  is  the  most  mountainous,  it  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  three  ridges ;  the  highest,  contiguous 
to  Switzerland,  is  covered  with  snow  six  months  in  the  year, 
the  lands  are  comparatively  sterile,  but  the  inhabitants 
are  laborioys;  in  the  second,  fir  trees,  box  and  juniper 
bushes  predominate,  but  there  are  besides  some  rich  pas- 
tures and  fertile  valleys ;  the  third,  less  elevated  than  the 
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two  others,  is  also  less  unfriiitruL    Mines  of  iron,  quarries     book 
of  marble,  and   saline  deposits   are   worked  below  these     cxlv. 
ridges,  low  hills  covered   with  vineyards  that  yield  good    '     ' 
vine,  extend  over  a  surface  twenty  leagues  in  length,  lastly, 
plains  consisting  chiefly  of  arable  land  form  the  base  or 
arena  of  this  natural  amphitheatre. 

The  northern  part  of  the  plain  is  watered  by  the  Doubs, 
which  flows  below  the  forest  of  Chaux,  a  forest  that  covers 
several  hills  and  a  surface  of  50,000  acres.  Dole  is  situat-  Dole, 
ed  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  planted 
with  vineyards.  The  vast  forest  near  the  town,  the  Doubs 
and  the  canal  of  Monsieur,  which  bathe  the  walls  and  fruc- 
tify tFie  fields,  the  Loire,  the  Cusaince  and  the  Glantine 
that  wind  at  a  distance,  the  curtain  formed  by  the  mountains  , 
from  which  these  rivers  take  tl»eir  source,  and  the  double 
summit  of  Mont-Blanc,  the  most  distant  object  in  the  pic- 
ture, are  all  seen  from  the  Cotirs  or  highest  part  of  Dole. 
The  town  might  be  much  improved  if  the  streets  were 
better  paved,  if  the  houses  were  more  regular;  according 
to  the  expression  of  a  flowery  writer,*  •  it  might  then 
look  like  a  nymph  in  the  middle  of  a  grove ;'  at  present^ 
however,  it  has  certainly  the  appearance  of  a  faded  belle.  < 
It  is  very  doubtful  that  Dole  was  ever  a  place  of  mucb 
importance;  antiquaries  may  affirm  the  contrary,  but  it 
does  not  follow  from  a  few  medals,  some  remains  of  pilas- 
ters, some  traces  of  Roman  ways,  or  even  from  the  ruins  of 
an  amphitheatre,  that  the  town  stands  on  the  site  of  IMda- 
iiumf  besides  it  might  be  shown  that  Didatium  was  an  in- 
considerable city,  although  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
geography  of  Ptolemy.  The  antiquity  of  Dole  may  be 
Tery  probable,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  its  an- 
cient name  has  not  hitherto  been  discovered,  and  also  that 
the  surrounding  country  is  well  adapted  for  antiquarian  re- 
search, since  there  is  hardly  a  village  that  does  not  pos- 
wss  a  monument  of  the  Celts  or  Romans.  More  than  one 
charitable  institution,  a  prison  that  is  said  to  be  too  ele- 
gant and  too  commodious,  two  or  three  manufi^ctories,  pub- 

**  M,  Dusjllet,  the  mayor  of  the  town. 
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BOOB     lie  walks  and  romantic  views  may  enable  the  reader  to 
cxLT.    fQ|.|||  gome  notion  of  its  edifices*  position  and  industry. 

To  prove  the  antiquity  of  Poligny,  it  has  been  said  that 
it  derives  its  name  from  Polis-SoliSf  the  city  of  the  sun;* 
this   important   discovery   and   many   others   of    the  like 
kind,  made  by  the  antiquaries  of  Franchc-Comte,  may  be 
the  results  of  a  creative  imagination^  certainly  not  of  pa- 
tient research.    The  position  of  Castrum-Olinumf  as  it  is 
indicated  in  different  itineraries,  accords  with  that  of  Fo- 
ligny.    Although  at  present  merely  the  residence  of  a  sub- 
prefecty  it  was  inhabited  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  by  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Great  Scquanaise,  and  it  became  under 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  summer  residence  of  these 
princes;    it  rose  then   on   the    height  which   now    com- 
mands it    The  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  streets  are 
kept  clean  by  the  waters  that  flow  from  several  fountains. 
It  has  given  birth  to  some  celebrated  men  in  their  time,* 
we  may  mention  the  prebend  John  Molinet,  who  translated 
the  poem  of  the  Rose,  James  Coitier,  physician  to  Lewis 
the  eleventli,  and  president  of   the  court  of   exchequer, 
and  lastly  Nicolas  Rollin,  chancellor  to  Philip  the  Good, 
d|ike  of  Burgundy.     Many  ancient  monuments  are  situ- 
ated in    the    neighbourhood ;    two    druidical  stones   are 
still  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  peasantry,  who  be- 
lieve that  they  turn   round  of  their  own   accord  every 
year,  precisely  at  the  time  of  the  midnight  mass.     The 
rains  of  Roman  edifices  are  situated  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built,  has  not 
been  determined.     The  people  call  them  the  ChambretUh 
the  traces  of  many  halls  or  chambers  are  still  apparent; 
little  attention  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  on  them,  it  might 
be  worth  while,  however,  to  make  excavations  in  the  vicini- 
ty 5  at  least  if  wo  may  judge  from  a  large  piece  of  mosaic* 
which  the  count  de  Caylus  considered  the  finest  specimeo 
of  the  kind,  and  which  lies  at  present  some  feet  below  the 
surface  of  a  cultivated  field. 
Arboii.  The  products  of  the  vineyards  form  the  principal  wealth 

of  the  country  round  Poligny,  but  the  best  sorts  are  those 

^  Set  tbt  Annua irt  du  Jura  by  M.  BruancL 
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near  Arbois,  a  neat  and  well-built  town,  the  birthplace  of     book 
general  Pichcgrn,  and  a  place  of  some  celebrity  from  the     cxlv. 
remains  of  Celtic  monuments  and   Roman  edifices.     The  — — — 
ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  are  imposing;  the  people  relate 
the  nocturnal  visits  of  the  malignant  spirits  that   haunt 
tliem ;  it  appears  that  the  fairy  Jielusina  resides  often  In 
the  highest  and  largest  of  the  black  towers.      If  these  old 
traditions  have  not  originated  from  an  act  of  cruelty  com- 
mitted by  Mahaut  of  Arbois,  countess  of  Burgundy,  they 
\ferc  at  all  events  strengthened  by  them ;  during  a  severe 
famine,  a  great  mxiny  poor  people  fled  to  the  countess  for 
refuge  and  subsistence,  finding  it  impossible  to  provide  for 
tlicm  all,  she  confined  them  in  a  large  building  which,  to- 
gether with  the  inmates,  was  burnt  by  her  orders. 

Situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  mountain  pass,  wa-  saUnes. 
tercd  by  the  Furieuse,  a  small  river,  and  commanded  by 
the  ruins  of  several  old  castles.  Salines  derives  its  name 
and  wealth  from  salt  springs  which  were  found  to  be  very 
profitable  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  sixth  century,  when 
Saint  Sigismond,  king  of  Burgundy,  ceded  them  to  the 
monks  in  the  abbey  of  Saint  Maurice  d'Agaune.  These 
monks  worked  the  springs  with  so  much  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence that  in  a  few  years  a  large  burgh  rose  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  their  abbey.  Such  was  the  origin  of  a  town 
^hich  has  produced  several  distinguished  men,  among 
others,  Fenouillot  de  Falbaire,  the  celebrated  dramatist.* 
A  destructive  fire  that  lasted  three  days,  laid  Salines  in 
ashes  in  the  month  of  July  1825.  The  hospital  and  the 
salt  works  were  the  only  buildings  that  remained ;  the  fii-st 
was  too  small  to  afford  shelter  to  tile  numerous  victims  of 
the  calamitous  event,  the  second,  although  important,  re- 
quired only  a  small  number  of  hands,  still  these  must  have 
keen  the  only  resources  of  the  ruined  inhabitants,  had  they 
'^'Jt  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  their  countrymen.  Sub- 
scriptions were  opened  in  every  town,  and  the  money  given 
l^y  the  benevolent  and  the  charitable,  amounted  to  L.100,000, 
*^  Was  laid  out  in  rebuilding  the  city.  A  spectacle  was 
then  exhibited,  that  aflforded  a  signal  proof  of  the  eager- 

*TbBb«M  pMc«i  of  Falbair*  ar«  L'HonneU  criminel  and  tba  Dtux  Avarat. 
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BOOK     ness  with  which   the  French  receive  instraction   when- 
cxLv. .  Q^er  it  is  ofTered  to  them  :  the  workmen  flocked  every  evc- 

■^""■"^  ning  round  an  old  pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  school,  who 
applied  his  knowledge  of  geometry  and  mechanics  to  their 
immediate  wants — to  teach  them  the  best  and  most  eco* 
nomical  method  of  building  their  houses.* 

tons-ie-  The  territory  of  Lons-le-Saulnier  formed  in  the  middU 
*"  "*'•  ages  the  greater  part  of  Scoding  or  Sco-d'In,  literally  the 
country  on  the  Ain»  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  distin- 
guished then,  as  they  are  now,  by  their  courage.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  high  country  that  extends  on  the  east  of  the 
town,  are  said  to  be  more  active  and  intelligent  than  their 
,  neighbours  in  the  west,  who  prefer  agricultural  labour  to 
manufacturing  industry.  Lons-le-Saulnier  was  founded  in 
the  fourth  century;  the  name  of  tiie  town  signifies  a  mea- 
sure  of  salt,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  salt  springs  may  ac- 
count for  its  origin.f  Two  small  rivers,  the  Valiere  and 
the  Solvau,  which  water  it,  flow  through  an  agreeable 
valley,  surrounded  with  vineyards  that  yield  excellent  wine. 
The  ruins  of  two  strong  castles,  those  of  Montmorot  and 
Fymont  crown  two  hills  that  command  the  town.  The 
Franciscan  church,  which  was  built  in  the  year  1250, 
that  of  Saint  Desire,  still  more  ancient,  a  large  hospi- 
tal that  contains  more  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  patients, 
and  lastly,  the  salt  works  of  which  the  annual  produce  ex- 
ceeds twenty  thousand  hundred-weights,  are  the  most  re- 
markable or  most  useful  buildings  in  Lons-le-Saulnier, 
the  birthplace  of  general  Lecourbe,  of  the  lyric  poet  Rou- 
get  de  Lisle,  and  of  Roux  de  Rochelle,  the  author  of  the 
Three  Ages.  About  two  leagues  northwards,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  village  of  Beaume,  the  Sources  of 
the  Seille  issue  from  the  crevices  in  a  calcareous  rock,  and 
form  a  frightful  precipice  more  than  four  hundred  feet  in 
height,  on  wliich  pieces  of  ice  may  be  seen  even  in  the  fine 
days  of  spring. 

*  See  the  forces  productives  et  Commerclales  de  la  France,  by  M.  Charles 
Dupin,  who  mentioned  the  same  anecdote  in  the  introductory  lecture  to  his 
course  at  the  Conservatoire  Royal  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

t  According  to  Gollut,  an  author  who  has  written  more  than  one  valuable 
work  on  the  early  history  and  antiquities  of  Franche  Comtc,  the  long  is  * 
measure  of  salt,  equivalent  to  twenty-four  bushels. 
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Saint-Amour^  a  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  is  book 
situated  near  the  western  frontier  of  tiie  department ;  seve-  cxlv. 
ral  customs  and  ceremonies  are  preserved,  which  appear  . 
to  have  been  handed  down  from  a.  very  remote  period,  customs. 
The  evening  of  the  first  Sunday  in  lent^  or  as  the'  people 
call  ity  the  evening  of  the  BraudonSf  is  observed  with  the 
greatest  solemnity  •  all  the  village  girls  leave  their  cottages^ 
and  illumine  the  neiglibouring  hills  with  a  thousand  torches* 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  custom  originated  from  a  festival 
to  commemorate  the  story  of  Ceres  seeking  her  daughter 
Proserpine.  If  children  lose  their  father,  if  a  wife  becomes  a 
widow,  the  relatives  meet  in  the  house  of  the  deceased,  and 
partake  of  arepast;  thewom^n  may  minister  consolation,  but 
the  men  are  only  admitted  to  the  feast,  and  one  of  them  with 
a  glass  in  bis  hand  pronounces  a  sort  of  funeral  oration.  The 
burgh  of  Arinthod  rises  on  the  ruins  of  a  Celtic  temple  de- 
dicated to  Mars  Segomoiif  at  least  an  ancient  inscription  ^ 
has  been  discovered  there  in  honour  of  that  divinity,  to 
VFhoffi  the  SegoveSf  a  powerful  tribe  in  Bressc,  consecrated 
part  of  tlie  spoils  which  they  took  from  their  enemies.  The 
ruins  of  Olifernc,  an  ancient  castle  near  Condes  on  the  Ain, 
crown  an  almost  inaccessible  mountain,  the  only  one  in 
Jura  which  affords  shelter  to  bears.  The  castle  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  on  account  of  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  all  those  who  fled  to  it,  were  killed  by 
the  French.  According  to  tradition,  three  noble  ladies 
were  put  into  a  cask,  and  precipitated  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  into  the  river.  There  are  few  peasants  in 
that  part  of  the  Country  who  have  not  met  these  noble  dames 
during  the  night,  or  who  have  not  seen  the  lord  of  Oli- 
ferne  and  his  attendants  hunting  in  the  neighbouring  woods. 

Several  industrious  burghs  and  villas;es  are  situated  in  the 
district  of  Saint  Claude.  Septmoncel  is  equally  famous  for  SeptmoD^ 
toys  and  cheese,  both  of  which  are  sent  into  different  parts  "^ 
of  France;  neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  twelve 
hundred  persons  find  employment  in  making  and  cutting 
unitation  gems.  The  village,  which  contains  more  than 
three  thousand  souls,  was  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1826; 
bat  in  places  remarkable  for  the  industry  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, such  calamities  are  soon  forgotten.    Cbateau-des-PrttS 
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supplies  the  neighbouring  country  with  chairs,  tables  and 
different  articles  of  household  furniture.  The  burgh  of 
Morez  exports  every  year  many  clocks,  watches,  pendu- 
lums and  spits.  Thepeo])Ic  in  Bois-d'Amont,  a  small  vil- 
lage in  the  neighbourhood,  make  wooden  cases  for  clocks, 
and'an  immense  number  of  props  for  the  vine  dressers  in 
the  department.  Saint  Claude,  a  place  of  greater  im|K>r- 
tance  than  any  that  has  been  mentioned,  is  the  only  one 
that  remains  to  be  described. 

Two  brothers,  Romaif^  and  Lupicin,  who  are  mentioned 
in  different  legends,  founded  an  abbey  witliin  the  territory 
of  Saint  Claude  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  wealth  and  revenues  of  the  abbey  wxre  augmented  by 
the  profuse  donations  of  French  kings  and  pious  princes  in 
different  parts  of  Christendom;  indeed,  in  a  short  time  the 
abbots  of  the  monastery  became  lords  of  all  the  country, 
proprietors  of  all  the  lands,  and  sovereigns  over  all  the  in- 
habitants. The  people  allowed  themselves  to  be  divested 
of  tiieii*  privileges  one  after  another;  every  individual  who 
had  resided  in  the  country  during  a  year,  was  enrolled 
among  the  vassals  of  the  monks,  by  whose  influence  and 
example  the  inhabitants  became  inhospitable,  indolent, 
cruel  and  superstitious.  A  law  was  passed  that  completed 
their  degradation,  the  wife  or  children  of  a  vassal  could 
not  succeed  to  his  house,  household  furniture  or  moveable 
goods,  tliey  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  abbey ;  that  ini- 
quitous custom,  against  which  Voltaire  employed  all  his 
eloquence  in  vain,  was  not  abolished  before  the  reign  of 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth.  Extensive  ruins  in  the  vicinity  in- 
duce us  to  believe  that  Saint  Claude  was  a  place  of  some 
celebrity  in  the  time  of  the  Romans;  it  was  called  Saint 
Oyant  after  one  of  its  abbots,  at  a  later  period  it  took  the 
name  which  it  bears  at  present,  hut  wliich  was  changed 
during  tlie  revolution  for  Condat-Montagne.  It  w\is  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1799,  but  the  sum  of 
750,000  franks,  granted  by  the  consular  government,  and 
subscriptions  collected  in  every  part  of  Frjince^  enabled  tlic 
inhabitants  to  rebuild  it  according  to  an  improved  and 
more  regular  plan.  It  is  situated  in  a  low  sequestered 
valley^  bounded  on  one  side  by  mountains  covered  with 
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forests,  and  on  the  other  by  arid  heights.     There  are     book 
twelve  worksp  in  which  five  hundred  persons  ai;e  employed :     cxly. 
it  exports  clocks  and  watches,  musical  instruments,  nails,  — — 
pins,  snuff-boxes,  chaplets  and  toys.    It  possesses  an  hos- 
pital, a  large  college  and  other  useful  institutions. 

The  heights  that  cover  part  of  Jura,  extend  into  Doubs,  Depart-  ' 
which,  like  the  last  department,  may  be  divided  into  three  Doubsl 
regions;  the  high,  the  middle  and  the  low.  Lofty  calca- 
rcoas  rocks  are  situated  in  the  first,  their  summits  are 
covered  with  snow  during  seven  or  eight  months  in  the 
year,  and  they  are  for  the  roost  part  destitute  of  vc^getation ; 
but  on  the  southern  declivities,  there  arc  excellent  pas- 
tures and  fine  vallies  shaded  with  forests  of  fir.  The  houses 
are  scattered  at  great  distances  from  each  other;  the  inha- 
bitants are  hospitable,  they  have  preserved  that  simplicity 
of  manners  which  distinguishes  the  people  in  mountainous 
countries.  The  second  or  middle  region  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  milder  temperature ;  wheat  is  cultivated,  and 
the  vine  grows  on  some  of  the  heights.  But  the  most  ex- 
tensive hills  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak  or  beech, 
vrhich  are  in  some  places  mixed  with  fir,  a  tree  that  dis- 
appears in  the  lower  part  of  the  country.  The  low  region 
stretches  along  the  baseof  the  mountains,  and  commences  at 
the  height  of  a  thousand  feet  below  their  summits.  No  other 
part  of  Doubs  is  so  populous,  none  so  wealthy,  none  so 
fruitful  in  corn  and  wine.  Several  high  plains  in  the  two 
other  regions  are  covered  with  marshes  which  seem  to 
be  the  natural  reservoirs  of  the  principal  rivers  that  rise 
in  the  department.  The  Doubs  bounds  Franco  and  Swit- 
zerland, but  falls  first  from  a  precipice  eighty  feet  in  height, 
into  an  abyss  that  has  never  been  fathomed;  the  other 
rivers  are  the  Louc,  which  puts  in  motion  several  mills  at 
no  great  distance  from  its  source,  the  Dcssoubre,  famed  for 
its  trouts,  and  the  Lison,  which  forms  a  cascade  near  a  fruit- 
ful valley,  and  escapes  through  crevices  in  the  rocks  into  a 
different  part  of  the  country.  Lakes  and  large  marshes, 
subterranean  labyrinths,  grottos  in  the  form  of  glaciers^ 
coal  mines  and  mineral  springs  are  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains. 

Pontarlier  rises  on  the  Doubs  at  a  short  distance  from  a  Ponuriiw. 
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ozLr.     game  pass  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  defended  by  a 

•  fort  on  Mount  Joux,  probably  J^ons  JoviSf  it  may  be  read- 

ily believed  that  tlie  town  is  a  place  of  great  antiquitj. 
D'Anville  supposes  it  the  ancient  ^rtotica,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  itinerary  of  Antonine;  but  Dortz,  the  erudite 
historian  of  Franche-Comte,  has  shown  that  the  opinion  of 
the  celebrated  geographer  is  at  best  doubtful.  In  the  most 
ancient  documents,  it  bears  the  name  of  Pontalia  and  Fans- 
^eliu  The  streets  are  regular,  and  the  houses  are  ^ell- 
built  ;  if  the  population  has  doubled  within  the  last  fort}' 
years,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
and  to  the  trade  they  carry  on  with  Switzerland.  It  ex- 
ports annually  a  great  quantity  of  wormwood  wine,  it 
possesses  steel  and  copper  foundries,  iron  works  and  five 
tan  yards.  General  d'Arson,  the  person  by  whose  advice 
floating  batteries  were  employed  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
was  a  native  of  Pontarlier.  There  ai^e  nineteen  works  or 
manufactories  in  the  district  of  wiiich  it  is  the  capital;  the 
most  important  are  three  of  cotton,  two  of  paper,  and  one 
of  glaiss* 

BesancoD.  Xhe  district  of  Besancon  is  twice  as  populous  as  the  last, 
and,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  still  more  industrious.  The 
city  is  the  ancient  Vesuniio,  which  Caesar  chose  as  a  place 
of  arms  during  his  expedition  against  Ariovistus;  it  may 
therefore  be  reasonably  inferred  that  it  was  no  inconside^ 
able  town  at  the  time  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  entered  the 
country.  Although  dcvasted  by  the  Burgundians  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  by  the  Hungarians  in  the  tenth,  it  retained 
its  importance;  Charlemagne  ranked  it  among  his  princi- 
pal strong-holds;  it  became  under  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
the  seat  of  their  courts  of  jtistice,  and  it  was  raised  in  the 
twelfth  century  into  an  imperial  city  by  the  emperor  Fr^' 
derick,  a  dignity  which  it  preserved  until  Franche-Cofflt^ 
was  united  to  France.  The  Doubs  divides  it  into  two  un- 
equal parts,  and  almost  encompasses  the  larger  or  the  high 
town,  winding  at  the  base  of  the  walls,  or  according  to  the 
expression  of  Caesar,  forming  a  curve  not  unlike  a  hors^'^ 
aboe.  A  citadel  erected  on  a  steep  rock  commands  the 
town  and  the  neighbourhood.     The  rock  is  the  ancieot 
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Mms  Codfu$9  and  the  two  quarters  communicate  by  means  book 
of  a  stone  bridge,  of  which  the  foundations  were  laid  bj  cxlt, 
the  Romans.  The  ChamarSf  thei  most  agreeable  walk  in  — 
the  town,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Campu9'Martiu$.  Tlie 
Bkck  Bate^  a  triumphal  arch  that  was  raised  in  honour  of 
Crispus  Caesar,  the  son  of  Constantine,  is  perhaps  the ' 
finest  ancient  monument  in  Besancon.  Within  the  walls 
are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  and  beyond  them  the 
rains  of  an  amphitheatre ;  in  short,  eighteen  centuries  have 
elapsed,  but  Besancon  retains  its  primitive  form ;  it  may  bo 
compared  to  an  ancient  in  a  modern  dress,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  built  towns  in  France*  The  public  library  and 
scientific  collections  are  very  valuable^  the  former  consists 
of  fifty  thousand  volumes.  The  products  of  the  manufac- 
tories are  sent  into  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  one  branch 
of  industry,  the  making  of  clocks  and  watches,  affords  em.- 
ployment  to  eighteen  hundred  workmen ;  and  the  number  is 
Uicely  to  be  much  increased  as  soon  as  the  town  communis 
cates  with  the  canal  of  Monsieur.  It  is  enougli  to  mention 
the  names  of  Suard  and  Moncey,  townsmen  of  Besancon, 
to  show  that  it  has  contributed  to  the  literary  and  military 
glory  of  France.  Ornans,  a  small  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, is  peopled  by  three  thousand  inhabitants ;  it  contains 
extensive  tan  works,  two  paper  mills  and  other  manufac- 
tories ;  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Abbe  Millot 

Hills  forming  a  group,  rise  pn  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ooubs;  they  are  about  seven  leagues  distant  from  Be- 
sancon ;  the  nearest  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  what  was 
fcrraerly  the  most  important  fortress  in  Franche-Comte, 
^^i  the  small  town  of  Beaume-les-Daroes  stands  at  the 
bse.  The  town  is  supposed  to  be  very  ancient,  it  derives 
^ts  surname  from  an  abbey  of  canonesses,  in  which  there 
vcre  not  feweF  than  five  nobles  among  the  officers  op 
attendants  of  the  abbess."*^  The  columns  that  supported 
formerly  the  principal  altar  in  the  church  were  removed 
^^  Saint-Genevteve  in  Paris.  It  is  at  present  the  capi^  ' 
W  of  a   sqbprefecture ;  Leclerc,  the  author  of  the  his- 

Seethe  Annuaire  Statiitique  et  Historique  du  departement  du  Doubi,  by 

'^'-  Laurent. 
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torj  of  Russia^  iras  a  native  of  Bcaume-Iea-Dames.  The 
small  town  of  Saint  Hippolyte  is  situated  at  the  conflo* 
ence  of  tlie  Doubs  and  the  Dessotibre,  near  tlie  extre- 
mity of  a  valley  enclosed  by  hills  planted  with  vineyards, 
and  by  mountains  covered  \iith  forests.  The  holy  swad- 
dling clothes,  which  the  faitliful  in  Turin  kiss  and  adore, 
were  formerly  preserved  with  superstitious  care  in  an  old 
chapel  at  Saint. Hippolyte.  The  neighbouring  vaHey  may 
be  mentioned  on  account  of  numerous  iron  works,  from 
which  clouds  of  smoke  rise  day  and  night. 

We  may  leave  the  country  watered  by  the  Doubs  for 
the  district  of  Montbelliard,  the  ancient  capital  of  a  princi- 
pality. The  houses  are  well-built,  and  the  streets  are 
adorned  with  fountains;  it  is  commanded  by  a  castle> 
that  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  princes,  it  now 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  barrack  and  prison.  The 
markets  and  the  church  of  Saint  Martin,  in  which  a  roof 
eighty  feet  long  by  fifty  broad,  is  supported  without  pil- 
lars, are  the  only  public  buildings  of  any  consequence. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  which  con- 
sists in  watches,  fine  cottons  and  leather ;  these  products  of 
industry  represent  an  annual  value  of  L.50,000. 

Some  branches  of  Jura  and  the  Yosges  enclose  the  moun* 
tainous  part  of  Upper  Rhine  on  the  south  and  the  east; 
the  western  part  bounded  by  the  river,  w^atered  by  the 
III,  the  Birse,  other  small  rivers  and  the  canal  of  Mon- 
sieur,  forms  a  long  plain ;  in  both  regions  there  are  fo- 
rests, vineyards  and  fruitful  fields.  The  number  of  horses 
and  horned  cattle  corresponds  with  the  richness  of  the 
country ;  but  in  some  places  more  sheep  might  be  reared, 
in  others  the  quantity  of  oats  and  wheat  is  insufficient 
for  the  local  consumption.  The  wealth  of  the  department 
may  therefore  be  attributed  to  the  works  of  which  the 
materials  are  supplied  by  copper,  iron  and  lead  mines, 
to  forests  and  coal,  and  lastly  to  woollen  and  cotton 
stnflTs. 

A  rock  near  the  base  of  the  Yosges  is  crowned  by  an 
old  castle  that. has  been  called  Bel-Fort  on  account  of  its 
position  ;  a  small  town  of  the  same  name*  which  from  usage 
is  pronounced  and  written  Befort,  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
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rock ;  it  was  fortified  by  Vauban.  The  streets  are  broad  book 
and  straight^  the  barracks  are  large  and  well  built;  the  cxlv. 
SaTonreuse,  which  waters  the  walls,  turns  a  great  many 
mills.  A  large  cotton  manufactory  has  been  erected  at 
Massevaux  or  Mamunster,  a  town  of  three  thousand  in-* 
habitants.  Cernay  contains  a  population  of  five  thousand 
indiTiduals,  who  are  employed  in  cotton  werka,  print-fields 
and  foundries. 

The  population  and  industry  of  Altkirch  are  insignificant; 
it  need  only  be  mentioned  as  the  chief  town  in  a  district 
Huningoe  was  a  well  built  town  in  the  year  I8I49  it  was  HuDin?iie. 
fortified  by  Vauban,  it  contained  seven  thousand  seven 
bondred  inhabitants;  the  number  at  present  does  not 
amount  to  nine  hundred.  It  was  ruined  by  the  invasion  in 
1815,  a  disastrous  period  in  the  history  of  France,  but  one 
that  has  been  signalized  by  heroic  and  glorious  achievements. 
Blockaded  by  twenty-five  thousand  Austrians,  defended 
bj  a  hundred  and  forty  men  under  the  command  of  general 
Barbanegre ;  it  was  not  until  the  defenders  had  lost  half 
their  number  that  the  town  capitulated  with  all  the  honours 
of  war.  The  small  number  of  the  defenders  excited  the 
surprise  of  the  victor,  not  more  than  seventy  soldiers  passed 
before  him,  and  of  these  thirty  were  wounded ;  no  time, 
however,  was  lost  in  demolishing  the  fortifications,  and  as 
the  tomb  of  general  Abbatucci,  an  admirable  work  of  art, 
was  designedly  destroyed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Austrian  wished 
to  punish  the  dead  for  the  noble  resistance  of  the  living. 

Mulhausen  or  Mulhousc  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  Muibau* 
towns  in  Upper  Rhine;  it  possessed  in  the  beginning  of  ^"' 
the  year  1828,  thirteen  woollen  and  cotton  manufactories, 
eleven  of  cloth,  seventeen  of  muslin,  seventeen  of  printed 
calico,  several  leather  works  and  foundries.  It  contains 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  exclusively  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  workmen  who  are  employed  in  the  town,  but  who 
reside  beyond  the  walls.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  formed 
by  the  111  and  the  canal  of  Neuf-Brisach.  The  streets  arc 
for  the  most  part  regular,  there  are  several  ])ublic  build- 
ings,  but  the  finest  are  the  townhouse  and  the  reformed 
church. 
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Settin  or  eight  somll  towns,  worthy  of  notice  from  the 
industry  of  their  inhabitantSt  are  situated  in  the  district  of 
Colinar.  Rayserberg  is  well  built*  and  encompassed  with 
Walls,  it  was  formerly  an  imperial  cityi  Ribauvtller  is 
adorned  with  an  old  castle,  and  Munster  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  printed  calico  and  in  kirchenwasser. 
Rouffach  and  Soultz  may  each  of  them  contain  foar  or 
five  thousand  inhabitants.  Guebwiller  may  be  mentioDd 
on  account  of  its  sugar- works  and  cotton  manufactory ;  it 
supplies  different  places  with  nails  and  hardwares.  Neut* 
Brisach  forms  a  regular  octagon,  it  was  built  by  Lewis  the 
t^ourteenth,  and  fortified  by  Yauban.  Saint-Marie-aux« 
Mines  is  encompassed  by  metallic  strata,  of  which  one 
only  is  Worked.  Some  writers  affirm  that  tirgentmria^^ 
Celtic  city  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  was  sitoated  near  Col- 
mar,  but  no  traces  of  it  can  be  found  either  in  the  town  or 
in  the  neighbourhood.  '  Colmar,  it  is  known,  was  a  mere 
hamlet  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne;  the  emperor 
Frederick  the  Second  surrounded  it  with  walls  in  1220| 
but  it  was  not  raised  into  an  imperial  city  before  the  year 
1552.  The  population  was  never  greater  tlian  at  present, 
but  it  is  long  since  the  town  was  considered  one  of  the 
wealthiest  places  in  Alsace;  the  revenue  amounted  forty 
years  ago  to  100,000  franks,  it  is  now  more  than  double. 
The  court  of  justice  may  be  the  finest  modern  edifice,  bat 
it  is  inferior  to  an  old  building  —  the  church  of  the  Domi* 
nicans.  Few  provincial  towns  in  France  possess  so  valo- 
able  a  library,  it  consists  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  vo- 
^  lumes.  Martin  Schoen,  the  earliest  engraver  on  metal» 
and  Rewbel^  a  member  of  the  Directory,  were  born  in 
Colmar. 

Schelestat^  the  first  town  beyond  the  territory  of  Colmar, 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  III.  The  Yosges  which 
rise  on  the  left,  the  ruins  of  ancient  castles  on  different 
heights,  the  vineyards  that  command  many  rich  villages, 
the  forests  on  the  right,  and  the  fruitful  meadows  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river»  form  a  romantic  landscape.  The 
town,  at  present  the  metropolis  of  a  subprefecture,  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  ten  imperial  cities  in  Alsace,  and  the  third 
in  point  of  importance.    The  antiquity  of  Schelestat  cannot 
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be  denied*  long  tbe  principal  city  of  tlio  Triboash  it  bore  In  book 
aacieat  times  tbe  name  of  Elcebus^  but  although  antiquaries  ^^^- 
assert  the  contrary*  it  may  be  doubted  that  the  neighbour*  "■""^■^ 
ing  village  of  £11  was  so  called  from  the  ancient  name  of 
the  town.  It  was  no  mean  place  under  the  Carlovingians ; 
Cbarlemagne  and  bis  court  celebrated  the  festival  of  Christ- 
mas at  Schelestat  in  the  year  776^  and  Charles  the  Gros 
chose  it  frequently  for  his  residence*  The  decline  of  the 
town  dates  from  the  tenth  century,  it  rose  again  into  im- 
portance in  the  coarse  of  the  thirteenth*  but  it  suffered  much 
during  tbe  thirty  years'war*  and  from  that  period  until  Alsace 
was  united  to  France ;  since  the  union  it  has  continued  to 
flourish*  the  population  has  been  more  than  doubled.  Mar*- 
tia  Bacer*  one  of  the  ablest  theologians  in  tbe  cause  of  the 
reformation*  was  bom  in  Schelestat ;  it  was  at  the  same 
place  that  the  present  method  of  varnishing  porcelain  was 
invented.  The  other  towns  in  the  district  of  which  it  is  tbe 
capital*  may  be  shortly  mentioned :  Barr  contains  four 
thousand  five  hundred  persons*  it  stands  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  vineyards ;  Obernay*  equal  to  it  in  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants*  is  situated  at  the  base  of  Mount  Holen- 
burgy  and  surmounted  by  tbe  majestic  ruins  of  the  famous 
monastery  of  Saint-Odile ;  Roshein*  a  town  of  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  persons*  consists  of  a  single  street*  it 
was  formerly  a  free  and  imperial  city.  The  village  of 
Klingenthal  may  be  mentioned  with  these  towns  on  ac- 
coant  of  tbe  industry  of  its  inhabitants*  and  also  on.  ac- 
count of  a  royal  armory*  in  which  swords  are  made  that 
rival  any  in  Syria. 

Mutzig  and  Molsheim*  two  small  towns*  may  each  con*  Straiburg* 
tain  three  thousand  individuals;  the  first  is  known  for  its 
iire-arms*  and  the  second  for  its  excellent  blades  and  steel ; 
but  we  may  leave  these  places  on  the  left*  and  proceed  to- 
wards Strasburg.  The  lofty  but  light  steeple  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  seen  from  a  great  distance ;  it  rises  to  the  height  of 
four  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet*  consequently  it  is  higher 
than  any  edifice  in  Europe*  indeed  it  is  only  thirteen  feet 
Wer  than  the  great  pyramid  in  Egypt  The  cathedral 
i&ay  be  considered  a  model  of  Gothic  architecture ;  the 
clock  that  decorates  the  interior*  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
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plicated  piece  of  machinery  in  France^  it  represents  the  mo^ 
tions  of  the  constellations,  and  the  planetary  system.  Seven 
gates  lead  to  Strasburg;  it  is  surrounded  with  fdriifica- 
tions,  and  defended  by  a  citadel,  which  was  built  according 
to  the  plans  of  Yauban.  It  is  watered  by  the  lUf  most 
of  the  bridges  are  built  of  wood.  The  royal  castle,  at 
present  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  is  the  finest  edifice  after 
the  cathedral.  The  court  of  justice,  the  town  house,  the 
prefect's  palace  and  the  new  theatre  are  in  every  way  wor- 
thy of  an  important  town.  The  church  of  St  Thomas  was 
built  in  the  seventh  century ;  several  mausoleums  adorn  the 
interior,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the  marshal  de 
Saxe,  the  work  of  Pigal.  The  arsenal,  a  large  building, 
the  barracks  and  the  cannon  foundry  are  of  a  descriptioo 
that  corresponds  with  a  fortified  town  of  the  first  class. 
The  protestant  academy  is  one  of  the  best  in  France ;  as  a 
Instruction,  place  of  instruction  it  may  rival  the  most  celebrated  in  Ger- 
many ;  it  possesses  a  gbod  collection  of  philosophical  in- 
struments, a  museum  of  comparative  anatomy,  in  which  all 
the  articles  are  arranged  according  to  the  most  approved 
methods,  a  chemical  laboratory  and  a  valuable  collection  of 
natural  history*  Each  faculty  has  a  separate  library,  but 
there  are  besides  two  others,  the  one  belonging  to  the  ob- 
servatory, and  another  open  to  the  public,  consisting  of 
55,000  volumes;  in  the  last  are  preserved  the  sword  of 
Kleber,  and  the  stillctto  of  his  assassin. 

If  it  be  recollected  that  the  arts,  sciences  and  letters  have 
been  long  cultivated  at  Strasburg,  it  need  not  excite  sur- 
prise that  it  has  produced  many  eminent  men«  Kleber  and 
Kellcrmann  distinguished  themselves  in  the  military  art, 
Ramond  in  physics,  Weyler  and  Manlich  in  painting*  If 
we  do  not  enter  into  any  details  concerning  the  scientific 
and  literary  societies  at  Strasburg,  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  they  are  unworthy  of  notice,  or  that  the  members  who 
compose  them  are  at  all  deficient  in  zeal  or  knowledge. 
The  manner  in  which  the  charitable  institutions  are  ma- 
naged, is  most  creditable  to  their  directors  ;  the  prison  dis* 
cipline  that  was  adopted  eight  years  ago,  ought  to  have 
been  imitated  throughout  France ;  if  to  eflfect  the  monl 
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jfflprovement  4t  the  prisoners  be  the  great  object  of  prison     book 
discipline,  that  object  has  been  attained  at  Strasburg.  <^^^^- 

The  island  of  Robertsau  is  the  place  of  greatest  resort  in  . 
the  neighbourhood,  it  rises  on  the  sotith*east  of  the  town,  hood, 
it  is  encompassed  by  the  111  and  the  Rhine.  A  neat  Tillage, 
several  country  houses  and*  different  works  are  situated  on 
the  island ;  but  the  agreeable  is  also  united  with  the  profi- 
table, there  are  many  fine  gardens  and  walks  shaded  with 
trees* 

An  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Kleber  has  been  erected  on 
a  piece  of  ground  near  the  town,  at  present  a  place  for 
the  exercise  of  artillery.  The  obelisk  of  Desaix  rises  be- 
hind the  citadel,  on  an  island  opposite  the  village  of  Kehl. 

Although  the  origin  of  Strasburg  may  bo  very  uncer-  Antiquitj. 
tain,  still  the  name  of  ^rgentoraium^  by  which  Ptolemy  de- 
signates it,  and  which  is.  derived  from  a  Celtic  root,  proves 
that  it  was  anterior  to  the  Roman  conquest.  Drusus  en- 
larged it  and  made  it  an  important  fortress;  much  about 
the  saofie  time,  the  arms  and  armour  made  at  Strasburg 
were  highly  valued.  When  Julian  defeated  the  Germans 
under  the  walls,  and  took  thetr  king  Chrodomaire  prisoner, 
it  was  much  frequented  as  a  station  between  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many ;  thus  it  was  called  8trata*Burgu8  in  the  fifth  century^ 
hence  the  origin  of  its  present  name. 

The  inhabitants  of  provincial  towns  follow  the  fashions  Peasantry, 
of  the  capital;  it  is  not  therefore  in  such  places  that  ^'°''* 
one  can  judge  of  a  national  costume.  The  peasants  in 
the  villages  between  Strasburg  and  Haguenao  go  to  mass 
or  to  the  reformed  church  in  their  best  dresses.  A  ' 
square  black  coat  is  purposely  left  open  to  show  a  red 
waistcoat  with  gilt  buttons;  loose  boots  made  of  soft 
leather,  or  long  gaiters  are  attached  to  black  rateen 
breeches ;  a  broad  hat  completes  the  costume.  The  dress 
of  the  women  has  been  thought  more  graceful ;  it  is  certain- 
Ij  more  showy ;  the  hat  does  not  conceal  floating  ringlets 
or  ribbons  of  various  colours,  but  the  latter  are  only  worn 
hy  the  young,  never  by  married  women.  Long  gilt  pins 
serve  to  fasten  the  hair,  they  rise  in  the  form  of  a  coronet ; 
^  black  silk  handkerchief  covers  the  breast;  the  bodice  is 
adorned  with  many  ornaments,  broad  sleeves  of  white  linen 
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descend  to  the  wrist»  the  petticoat  in  made  of  green  serge, 
and  bordered  with  red  ribbons. 

Haguenau  contains  several  mannfactoriesy  and  a  popola- 
tion  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  individuals ;  it  wu 
founded  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  afterwards  included 
in  the  number  of  imperial  cities  in  Alsace.  The  sandy 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  are  very  fruitful  in  madder^  of 
which  more  than  2,000,000  kilogrammes  are  annually  seot 
to  different  parts  of  France  and  England. 

The  small  town  of  Saverne  is  situated  near  the  base  of 
the  Yosgesy  at  the  extremity  of  the  chain ;  it  is  well  built, 
and  the  heights  round  it  ai*e  planted  with  vineyards. 
The  hill  that  bears  its  name,  rises  on  the  west,  while  on 
the  south-west  are  seen  the  ruins  of  Haut-Barr,  a  castle 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Bouxviller  is  com- 
manded by  a  fine  Gothic  castle,  and  surrounded  witii 
agreeable  walks ;  it  contains  about  three  thousand  Ave  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  it  is  situated,  like  the  last,  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains. 

Two  or  three  places  may  be  mentioned  in  the  most 
northern  district  of  I^ower  Rhine,  which  borders  with 
Rhenish  Bavaria.  Soultz-sous-Forets,  a  town  of  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  carries  on  a  trade  in  the  best  wines  that 
are  produced  in  the  department;  coal  mines  and  a  sa- 
line spring,  that  yields  a  great  quantity  of  salt,  are  work- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood.  Seltz  does  not  contain  a  great- 
er population  than  Soultz-sous-Forets,  if  it  be  better  known, 
it  may  be  attributed  to  the  gaseous  and  mineral  water, 
of  which  more  than  thirty  thousand  casks  are  annually 
consumed  in  Paris.  Weissembourg  or  Wissembourg*  a 
town  on  the  Lauter,  derives  the  importance  which  it  pos- 
sesses, from  its  position  on  the  northern  frontier.  The  for- 
tifications have  been  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  war  from 
the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  to  the  year  1815.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  linen,  porcelain  and  leather; 
the  population  has  quadrupled  since  the  time  that  Alsace 
was  united  to  France. 
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Europe  continued.  —  Kingdom  of  France.    Fifth  Section* 

Northern  Region. 

Thk  twenty-one  departments  in  the  northern  region  are     book 
formed  by  the  ancient  provinces  of  Lorraine,  Champagne,    cxlvi. 
Ile-de  France,  Normandy,  Picardy.  Flanders  and  Artois.  — *-^^ 
Education    is  more  general,  and  wealth  is  more  diflfused 
than   in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  population  relatively 
to  the  surface   is   also   greater,  for  the  mean  number  of 
inhabitants    to  every   square   league  is  nearly  equal  to  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty.      It  surpasses  the  other 
regions  in  the  extent  of  the  forests,  in  the  number  of  horses 
and   oxen,    in  the  industry  of  the  inhabiti^nts,  and  in  the 
amount  of  the  revenue. 

The  department  of  Moselle  is  contiguous  on  the  north  Depart- 
to  the  possessions  of  Bavaria,  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands.  "}*jJio,eUe, 
The  length  from  east  to  west  is  equal  to  tliirty-nine  leagues, 
or  to  three  times  the  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south. 
The  land,  although  uneven  and  well  wooded,  yields  twice 
as  much  corn  as  the  inhabitants  consume.  The  country  is 
well  supplied  with  horses,  and  if  more  attention  were  paid 
to  the  breed^  they  might  bo  very  valuable  for  the  light 
cavalry.  Oxen  are  sufficiently  numerous,  but  the  rearing  of 
sheep  has  been  much  neglected.  The  abundance  of  timber 
enables  the  inhabitants  to  carry  on  many  works  or  manu- 
factories in  which  fuel  is  required,  and  to  derive  a  consi- 
derable profit  from  their  iron  mines.  The  prosperity  of 
the  country  mjiy  bo  attributed  to  the  extent  of  the  roads  and 
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BOOK  navigable  riversv  and  to  the  aptitude  for  laboar  by  which 
cxLYi.  flic  lower  orders  ( manufacturers  as  well  as  husbandmen)  are 
"'^~"~  distinguished.  Agriculture  is  in  a  more  advanced  state 
than  in  tlie  rest  of  France ;  the  peasant,  as  indefatigable  in 
labour  as  lie  is  brave  in  war,  adopts  willingly  every  improve- 
ment, raises  a  great  variety  of  products,  and  multiplies 
different  kinds  of  fruit;  the  vineyards  which  he  cultivates, 
particularly  those  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  do  not 
yield  much  wine  of  a  good  quality,  but  it  should  bo  I'ecol- 
lected  that  the  ex]iortatiun  of  wine  is  not  encouraged,  and 
the  petty  proprietors  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  substi* 
tute  the  best  stems  of  Burgundy  for  the  large  vines  of  Lor- 
raine. 

Bitclie   is  situated  below  the  western  declivities  of  the 
Yosges,  it  contains  two  thousand  seven  hundred  inhabitants; 
it  may  be  considered  a  stronghold  of  the  fourth  class,  it  is 
defended  by  an  impi-cgnable   forn*ess  on  the  summit  of  a 
rock,    the   Prussians   attempted   in  vain  to  take  it  in  the 
year  1792.     Sarralbe  derives  its  name  from  its  situation  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Albe  and  the  Sarrc ;  the  number  of 
inhabitants  amounts  to  three  thousand  three  hundred ;  the 
salt  works  in  the  neighbourliood  yield  annually  a  thousand 
tons  of  salt.     Sarreguemines,  of  which  the  ancient  German 
name  or  Gemunde  signifies  an  embouchure,  is  situated  above 
the  last  place,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sarre  and  the  Blise. 
The   population    has  increased   two- thirds  since  the  year 
1790.    The  red  porcelain  made  in  the  town,  and  generally 
used   in   the  department,  and  the  snuff-boxes  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  principal  articles  af  trade  $  the  yearly 
sale  of  the  latter  is  supposed  to  produce  a  sum  almost  equal 
to  L.42,000.    The   houses   aie  well  built,  a  broad  street 
extends  along  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  town,  it  terminates 
at  the  bridge,  on  the  Sarre.    The  road  that  communicates 
with  the  same  bridge,  leads  to  Forbach,  a  burgh  of  three 
thousand  inhabitants;  it  was  there  Charles  the  Fifth  en- 
camped in  1552,  and  determined  to  risk  his  military  glory 
before  the  ramparts  of  Metz. 
Bouzonville  is  the  most  important  place  in  the  country  be* 
TbionvUifl.  tween  Forbach  and  Thionville ;  the  last  town  was  founded  in 
the  eighth  century ;  as  a  stronghold,  it  belongs  to  the  third 
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class,  ]iart  of  the  mmparts  were  raised  by  the  Spaniards*  it     book 
was  taken  by  Conde  after  the  battle  of  Rocroy.    The  riding-    cxlfi. 
school  is  pcrliaps  the  finest  building,  but  there  are  few  edi-  — — 
fices  of  any  consequence ;  the  wooden  bridge,  more  remarka- 
ble for  its  clumsy  shape  tlian  any  tiling  else,  is  mentioned  as  a 
wonder  both  by  ancient  and  modern  geographers,  ^^  it  can 
certainly  be  quickly  taken  to  pieces  in  a  case  of  emergency. 
The  population  of  the  town,  now  the  capital  of  a  district,  is 
ten  times  greater  than  when  it  was  united  to  France  after  the 
treaty  of  1059.    The  village  of  Cattenom  is  situated  about 
two  leagues  below  Thionville,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mo- 
selle;  it  is  the  place  where  the  greatest  cattle  fair  in  tlie 
department  is  annually  held.      Sierck  on  the  banks  of  the  Si«rck« 
same  river,  may  be  about  two  leagues  and  a-half  distant 
from  the  village;  it  stands  at  the  base  of  a  rock,  a  strong 
castle  rises  on  the  summit.     It  carries  on  a  trade  in  dif- 
ferent manufactures;  the  stones  which  are  obtained  from  a 
neighbouring  quarry,  are  used  in  paving  the  streets  of 
Metz  and  Nanci. 

Longwy,  situated  on  the  west  of  Sierck,  not  more  than  Lod^wj. 
half  a  league  from  the  frontier,  does  not  contain  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  but  it  is  divided  into  the  high  and  low 
town.  The  first  stands  on  a  rock,  it  was  fortified  by  Yau- 
ban;  the  second  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortress, 
where  many  Roman  medals  have  been  at  difierent  times 
discovered.  There  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  same  place 
was  the  station  of  a  Roman  camp,  bore  the  name  of  Longus 
Vicui  during  the  middle  ages.  Brie,  the  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict, is  a  very  insignificant  town,  consisting  of  steep  streets 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  which  rises  above  a  fruitful  and 
Well  wooded  valley,  watered  by  the  Yoigot,  a  small  river. 

The  roost  frequented  road  to  tiie  ancient  capital  of  Mett. 
Lorraine,  is  not  considered  the  best  approach ;  to  judge 
favourably  of  ir,  one  must  descend  from  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  to  the  village  of  Rozericulles,  wiiich  is  con- 
cealed in  a  narrow  valley,  and  surrounded  by  orchards 
and  vineyards.  The  Moselle  winds  below  the  village^ 
waters  fruitful  meadows,  and  divides  itself  into  several 
branches  which    give  perhaps  a  more  imposing  appear- 
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ance  to  the  formidable  fortifications  of  Metz.  The  coort 
of  justice,  a  >il)ite  buildingy  seen  to  most  advantage  from 
a  distance,  forms  a  quadrangular  mass  near  the  loftj  trees 
on  the  glacis,  the  finest  walk  in  the  town.  The  black- 
ness of  the  cathedral  contrasts  well  with  the  general 
colour  of  the  houses,  it  may  be  admired  also  on  account 
of  a  light  and  bold  steeple,  not  less  than  a  hundred  and 
forty-five  feet  above  the  ground,  and  surrounded  with 
others  of  a  smaller  size.  The  heavy  modern  portal  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  graceful  Gothic  architecture  of  the 
building;  the  nave  exceeds  363  feet  in  length  and  73  in 
breadth.  When  the  Mutie  or  great  bell  is  rung,  all  the 
steeples  are  perceptibly  shaken. 

Ars-sur-Moselle  is  situated  near  the  village  of  Longeville, 
at  the  place  where  the  waters  of  the  Moselle  are  confined 
by  a  dike,  and  form  a  cascade;   it  contains   two  paper 
mills,  a  velvet  and  cloth  manufactory.     The  name  derived 
from  the  Latin   word  wfrx,  indicates  the  site  of  a  Roman 
fortress.     The  i*emains  of  an  aqueduct  may  be  observed  in 
the  neighbourhood;  pillars  are  seen  in  the  vineyards  and 
on  the  river,  they  extend  along  the  right  bank  to  the  vil« 
lage  of  Jouy,  and  support  the  majestic  arcades  that  tho 
country   people  call  the  DeviVs    Bridge.     The  aqueduct, 
it  is  supposed,  was  the  work  of  Drusus,  it  supplied  the 
baths  and  naumachia  of  Divodnnim^  the  city  of  the  Mediih 
matridf  which  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  was  called 
Metis,  and  afterwards  corrupted  into  Metz.     An  ancient 
bath  of  red  porphyry,  an  admirable  work  of  art,  and  much 
larger  than  any  in  the  Louvre,  is  preserved  in  the  cathe- 
dral, where  it  is  used  as  a  baptismal  font.*     Roman  tombs 
have  been  discovered  at  different  periods  near  the  site  of  the 
former  citadel,  particularly  at  the  time  when  the  building 
was  pulled  down  in  order  that  the  public  walk  might  be  en- 
larged and  completed.     Ruins  attest  the  past  splendour  of 
Metz,  but  the   ancient   edifices    have    been  destroyed  by 
time  and  barbarians;   it   might   be   difficult  to   recognise 
the  place  from  the  pompous  panegyric  of  Ausonius,  which 
lias  been  engraved  below  the  peristyle  of  the  townhouse. 


*  It  It  ten  feet  long,  four  broad,  and  three  and  a-balf  in  depth. 
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Metz  was  the  capital  of  Austrasia,  a  country  of  whicli     book 
Thierry  was  the  first  king.     Lewis  the  Debonnaire  died    cxlvi. 

there  in  the  year  840,  and  the  body  of  that  unfortunate  ; 

prince  was  deposited  within  tlie  church  of  Saint  Arnoult,  the  middi« 
then  in  the  suburbs,  now  in  the  town.  It  became  a  free  H^s. 
and  imperial  city  during  the  reign  of  Otho  the  Second ; 
it  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  maintained  long  wars  against 
different  sovereigns;  it  is  not  less  certain  that  several 
princes  solicited  the  honour  of  being  enrolled  among  the 
number  of  its  citizens.  It  was  added  to  the  dominions  of 
Henry  the  Second  by  the  intrigues  and  address  of  the  con- 
stable Montmorency.  The  Duke  of  Guise  compelled 
Charles  tlie  Fifth  to  retire  from  its  walls,  who  attacked 
them  with  an  army  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Although  very  populous  in  proportion  to  its  size,  it  is  much 
less  so  than  when  it  was  independent.* 

The  improvements  made  in  the  city,  the  number  of  broad  interior  in- 
strcets  that  have  been  built  in  modern  times,  the  quarter  of  •^'*"^»o»*- 
Saint  Tbiebaud,  the  largo  barracks,  the  military  hospitals, 
the  royal  college,  Saint  Vincent's  church,  of  which   the 
portal  is  adorned  with  a  triple  range  of  columns,  the  new 
market,  the  theatre  and  five  spacious  squares  render  Metz  , 

worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the  best  built  towns  in 
France.  The' public  library  consists  of  thirty-six  thousand 
volumes;  the  places  connected  with  education  are  a  school 
of  artillery  and  fortification,  an  academy  of  commerce  and 
drawing,  schools  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  arts,  and  lastly,  an  institution  where  lectures  are 
delivered  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  Much  cer- 
tainly has  been  done  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the 

Inhabitants. 

*  It  contained  in  the  year  71  of  the  vulgar  era  80,000 

About  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  60,000 

in  the  year  1698  22,000 

Iq  1741  30,000 

In  1800  32,000 

In  1802  34,000 

In  1814  41,000 

In  1827  46,000 
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iDkabitants  since  the  tiine  of  Voltaire ;  but  the  philosopher 
condemned  Metz,  because  when  he  happened  to  piss 
through  it,  he  saw  only  one  bookseller's  shop,  and  read  the 
signs  of  several  confectioners  and  pastry-cooks.  Among 
the  charitable  institutions  are  an  orphan-hospital  and  a 
gratuitous  school  fqr  the  Jews.  The  citizens  refused  a 
passage  to  the  allied  forces  when  they  left  the  French  ter- 
ritory, and  the  troops  had  to  cross  the  Moselle  on  a  bridge 
which  was  built  for  the  purpose  below  the  ramparts.  A 
foreign  flag  had  never  been  seen  within  the  walls  in  time  of 
war,  —  such  a  spectacle  was  thought  disgraceful  in  time  of 
peace. 

The  country  through  which  the  Meuse  flows  from  sooth- 
cast  to  north-west,  is  intersected  in  the  same  direction  hy 
fruitful  vallies  and  lofty  ridges,  where  the  air  is  cold  bat 
wholesome.  The  lands  are  well  wooded,  they  yield 
plenty  of  grain,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Bar  is  famoos 
for  its  wine;  the  inhabitants  rear  many  horses,  tbo  num- 
ber of  other  domestic  animals  might  be  increased  with 
advantage. 

Leaving  the  ancient  province  of  Lorraine,  we  may  cros 
the  heights  that  rise  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse^ 
and  arrive  at  Etain,  the  first  town  in  the  department ;  it 
contains  three  thousand  iniiabitants ;  it  is  well  built,  but  ill 
situated  in  a  marshy  plain  on  the  banks  of  theOrnes^a 
river  abounding  with  fish. 

The  ramparts  of  Verdun  are  seen  at  no  great  distance 
from  Etain.  Iron  and  glass-works,  paper-mills  and  mano- 
factories  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood :  the  town  rises 
on  both  banks  of  the  Meuse ;  the  houses  are  well  enough 
built,  but  the  streets  which  descend  rapidly  towards  the 
river,  are  paved  with  sharp  stones,  as  inconvenient  for  foot 
passengers  as  for  carriages.  The  horse  barracks  and  the 
ancient  episcopal  palace  are  the  finest  buildings,  indeed 
there  are  no  others  of  any  consequence  in  the  place.  V^ 
dun  is  mentioned  in  the  itinerary  of  Antonine  under  the 
name  of  Virodunum.  A  road  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse 
leads  to  Stenay,  a  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants) 
formerly  a  stronghold,  it  still  possesses  verj  large  bar- 
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racks.    Montmedy,  although  ill-peopled  and  viorse  butlt^     book 
ifl  mora  important  as  a  TortiRed  town  and  as  the  mctropo-     cxlvi. 
lis  of  a  district    If  the  inhabitants  are  poor,  it  may  ht 
ittrilrated  to  the  want  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Bar,  one  of  the  three  cities  of  the  same  name  in  France^  B^^r^ 
and  tiie  chief  town  in  the  department,  is  watered  by 
the  Oi*nain.  It  was  formerly  called  Bar-le-Duc»  because 
it  was  the  capital  of  a  dutchy  which  made  up  the  small 
country  of  Barrois.  The  town  was  founded  in  the  tenth 
century  by  Frederick,  duke  of  Mosscltabo,  the  brother  in« 
law  of  Hugh  Capet.  It  is  8up|K)sed  that  on  an  average 
fifty  thousand  kilogrammes  of  cotton  are  annually  manufac- 
tured at  Bar;*  that  branch  of  industry,  the  numerous  iron 
works,  the  conveyance  of  flie  timber  which  is  obtained  from 
the  neighbouring  forests,  and  the  transport  of  wines,  ac- 
count for  the  activity  that  prevails  in  the  harbour.  The 
Ornain  waters  Ligny,  a  small  but  neat  town  four  leagues 
above  Bar. 

The  other  places  that  remain  to  be  described  in  the  de- 
partment, are  situated  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Meuso. 
Saint  Mililel,  a  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  was  for-  Satiu 
merly  fortified,  hot  the  danger  to  which  Lewis  the  Thir- 
teenth was  exposed  when  he  besieged  it,  induced  him  to 
raze  the  fortifications.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  the  river 
passes  below  well  wooded  banks,  cultivated  fields  and 
hills  covered  with  vineyards.  A  monument,  that  judges 
are  likely  to  appreciate,  may  be  seen  within  the  modest 
cemetery  of  the  parish  church;  it  is  a  sepulchre  made  from 
ft  single  block  of  granulated  limestone,  white  as  marble; 
thirteen  figures  indicate  the  hand  of  a  master  from  the 
simple  way  in  which  they  are  grouped,  as  well  as  by 
their  finished  workmanship ;  they  are  attributed  to  Legier- 
Michier,  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  Commercy,  a  neat 
town  on  the  same  river,  encompassed  by  a  forest  through 
^hich  a  road  has  been  made.  Is  situated  at  the  distance  of 
^Qur  leagues  above  Saint  Mihiel.  The  Meuse  leads  also  to 
Vaucoolears,  which  derives  Its  name  from  verdant  meads 

*  The  kilogramme  is  equal  to  2  ib.  5  oz.  3  dr.  Avoinhipois. 
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CXLV1.  tains  two  thousand  souls,  it  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre;  a  small  canal  supplied  by  the  Meuse  and 
the  fountain  of  Yaise,  serves  to  augment  the  trade  of  tlie 
inhabitants,  which  consists  chiefly  in  leather  and  cotton 
stuffs.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Abbe  L'Advocat,  who 
published  a  geographical  dictionary  under  the  feigned  name 
of  Yosgien. 
Depart-  It   is   ncccssary   to   ascend    the  Meuse  the  distance  of 

VoBges.  ^^^^  leagues,  to  visit  the  village  where  the  heroine  of  the 
Doinremy.  fifteenth  ccntury  was  born.  Domrcmy-la-Pucelle  rises 
in  a  valley  embellished  by  the  windings  of  the  river.  These 
verdant  meadows,  these  hills  covered  with  pastures  were 
the  places  where  tlie  young  Joan  of  Arc  tended  her  flocks; 
her  days  were  spent  in  solitude  and  in  peace  until  she 
left  her  rural  labours,  and  led  the  French  to  victory 
after  they  Iiad  been  disheartened  by  defeat.  The  hoase 
in  which  she  was  born,  stands  near  the  church;  it  may 
be  easily  discovered  by  a  Gothic  door  that  supports 
three  scutcheons  and  a  statue,  in  which  she  is  repre- 
sented in  full  armour.  In  the  year  1818,  a  Prussian 
count  wished  to  purchase  tlie  statue  from  the  proprietor 
of  this  ancient  abode,  on  his  refusal  to  part  with  it,  lie 
was  offered  six  thousand  franks  for  the  house;  but  tlie 
Frenchman  unwilling  to  sell  it  to  a  foreigner,  gave  it  to  the 
department  for  a  third  part  of  the  sum.  The  house  of 
Joan  d'Arc  has  thus  become  national  property,  and  the  for- 
mer owner  was  decorated  witii  tlie  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  as  a  reward  for  his  patriotism.  Lewis  the  £igh- 
,  teenth  granted  the  village  twelve  thousand  franks  to  erect  a 

monument  to  the  memory  of  Joan,  and  eight  thousand  to 
found  a  school  of  mutual  instruction,  in  which  the  young 
girls  in  Domremy  and  the  neighbouring  hamlets  are  gratui- 
tously educated.  Tiie  house,  which  had  almost  fallen  into 
decay,  was  lately  rebuilt,  but  the  original  plan  has  not  been 
altered  ;  a  fine  painting,  the  gift  of  the  king,  decorates  the 
principal  room.  The  market  place  is  surrounded  with  po- 
plar trees,  and  watered  by  a  fountain,  of  which  the  quad- 
rangular base  supports  four  pilasters  crowned  with  an  enta- 
blature and  a  double  pediment,  beneath  them  is  placed  a 
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st^tn^   of  the  Maid»  ivhich  was  also  the  gift  of  royalty,     pook 
The  inscription  on  this  monument^  To  the  memory  of  Joan    c^clvi. 
d^JirCf  may  rccal  the  simple  habits  of  the  per9on  it  is  in-  "         ^ 
tended  to  commemorate.* 

The  bargh  of  Grand,  about  three  leagues  on  the  west 
of  Domremy,  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  it  are  the  remains  of  a  large  amphithe- 
atre; the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  hard-wares.  The 
neat  town  of  Neuf-Chateau,  the  capital  of  a  subprefecture» 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  high  hills  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mouzon  and  the  Meuse.  Mirecourt,  also  a  chief  town, 
is  watered  by  the  Modon,  it  bore  the  name  of  Mtrcurii 
Curtis  in  the  middle  ages ;  it  does  not  possess,  however, 
any  marks  of  antiquity.  It  is  iil-built,  but  the  neigb* 
booring  country  is  fruitful  and  well  cultivated ;  the  trade 
of  the  inhabitants  consists  chiefly  in  ]ace.  Contrexeviile,  a 
small  village  encompassed  by  the  waters  of  the  Vair,  which 
difides  itself  into  two  branch^^  is  famed  on  account 
of  a  medicinal  spring  to  which  many  persons  afilicted  with 
oppilations  resort;  more  than  four  thousand  bottles  of  the 
water  are  annually  sent  to  Paris. 

Ramberviller  or  Rambervillcrs  carries  on  a  great  trade 
in  hops ;  the  inhabitants  are  wealthy  and  industrious*  their 
number  amounts  to  more  than  (ivo  thousand ;  there  is  a 
public  library  in  the  town,  consisting  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  volumes.  It  is  the  last  place  of  any  consequence 
that  can  be  mentioned  in  the  lower  part  of  Yosges.    The  ^ 

lofty  reffion   is  formed   by  a  series  of  rounded  summits  Appear* 
with  gentle  declivities,  very  different  m  appearance  from  riches  of 
the  heights  that  extend  on  the  side  of  Alsace.     There  ***•  ^°'«*»'- 
are  no   old   castles    associated    with   different   epochs  of 
the  middle  ages,  but  scenery  constantly  varied,  and  land- 
scapes not   unlike   those   in   Switzerland,   although  in  a 
much   smaller    scale.     The   mountains    abound    in   iron,. 
copper  and  lead;  these  metals  are  a  source  of  wealth  to 
the  inhabitants ;  and  numerous  works  are  set  in  motion  by 
the  streams   which   descend  from  almost  all  the  heights. 

*  See  the  work  entitled  :  Forces  productives  et  commercialee  de  la  France  by 
M.le  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  tome  i,  page  202. 
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Thus,  although  the  products  are  different,  tiie  two  regions 
are  equally  favoured  hy  nature.;  the  plains  and  low  val- 
"  lies  yield  as  much  corn  as  the  inhabitants  require,  and  a 
surplus  quantity  of  oats  equal  to  1,800»000  bushels;  it 
might  be  inferred  from  so  great  an  excess  that  there  vere 
not  many  horses  in  the  country;  the  contrary,  however, 
is  the  fact,  for  in  proportion  to  the  surface,  it  contaios 
twice  as  many  as  the  mean  number  in  other  departments. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  number  of  oxen» 
but  little  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  breeding  of  sheep: 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  there  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
average  quantity  in  the  country. 

Epinal  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Yosges,  and  watered 
by  the  Moselle,  which  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts; 
walks  shaded  by  trees  extend  on  both  banks  of  the  river, 
the  town  was  formerly  fortified,  but  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ramparts.  Although  ill 
peopled,  it  contains  different  places  of  education,  a  collec- 
tion of  antiquities,  and  a  library  of  more  than  seventeen 
thousand  volumes. 

The  small  town  of  Remiremont  rises  above  Epinal  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Moselle ;  it  stood  on  the  opposite  bank  about 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  but  the  position  waschang- 
ed  on  account  of  the  devastations  that  were  committed  br 
Hungarian  invaders.  The  name  of  Remiremont  is  derived 
from  a  mountain  above  the  ancient  site,  on  which  count 
Romaric  built  the  castle  of  RomarimonU  The  same  power- 
ful and  rich  lord,  despising  the  vanities  of  this  world, 
founded  two  convents  in  the  year  620,  the  one  for  men  and 
the  other  for  women,  to  these  he  bequeathed  all  hii 
wealth;  his  liberality  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  saint* 
One  of  these  convents,  the  abbey  of  lady  cauonesses,  as  it 
was  afterwards  called,  became  in  time  very  celebrated* 
The  inmates  were  not  required  to  take  an  oath,  they  en- 
joyed many  privileges ;  the  abbess  was  entitled  a  princess 
of  the  Holy  Empire;  on  occasions  of  ceremony  she  was 
preceded  by  a  seneschal,  who  held  her  crosier,  and  followed 
by  a  lady  of  honour,  who  carried  her  mantle.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  the'  same  person  to  review  the  burgesses,  and 
to  present  them  with  colours ;  other  prerogatives  which 
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tre  only  conferred   on  sovereigns*  were  attached  to  the     book 
office.    Piombi^res^  a  small  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  is    cxlvi. 
indebted  to  king   Stanislas  for  an  hospital  and  a  large  — — 
charch.    The  village  of  Bussang  near  the  sources  of  tlie 
Moselle,  is  well  known  for  its  cold  mineral  water,  of  which 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  bottles  are  sent  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France.    Tbo  finest  cataract  in  Yosges  is 
situated  at  an  equal  distance  from  Epinal  and  Remiremont, 
near  the  village  of  Tendon ;  it  falls  from  the  height  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet« 

The  small  town  of  Saint-Die  or  Saint-Diey,  the  capital  Saint-Di*. 
of  a  subprcfecture,  and  the  seat  of  a  diocess  that  was 
erected  about  B(tj  years  ago,  possesses  little  or  nothing  of 
any  consequence;  it  is  regularly  built  and  encompassed 
vith  walls  on  the  banks  of  the  Meurthe.  The  best  cheeses 
in  Yosges  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  greatest 
number  are  exported  from  Gerard  mer  or  Grerom^,  a  burgh 
of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  very  romantic 
part  of  the  country ;  Lac-Blanc  and  Lac-JMrj  the  lakes  of  , 
Longemer  and  Retournemer  may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity, 
but  the  Gerardmer,  the  largest  of  any,  covers  a  surface 
of  nearly  a  hundred  acres,  and  gives  birth  to  the  Yalogne, 
a  feeder  of  the  Moselle. 

The  department  of  Meurthe  resembles  that  of  Yosges;  Depart, 
mountains  not  different  in  their  component  parts,  although  ^Turdf^. 
less  elevated,  extend  from  south  to  north  on  the  western 
and  eastern  frontiers.  As  to  the  products,  the  two  de- 
partments differ  essentially  from  each  other;  like  Yosges, 
Meurthe  produces  more  grain  than  it  consumes,  the  vine- 
yards are  more  abundant,  and  the  forests  more  extensive ; 
tliere  are  fewer  oxen,  but  a  comparatively  greater  number 
of  horses  and  sheep. 

Tliree  places  of  some  importance  from  their  industry, 
the  last  in  the  chain  of  Yosges,  may  be  shortly  mentioned* 
Cirey  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yezouse ;  it  car-  Oinj. 
ries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  glass  and  crystal*  which  the 
inliabitants  manufacture;  the  second  or  Saint-Quirin  pos- 
sesses works  of  the  same  sort,  and  under  the  management 
of  tlie  same  company ;  the  third  or  Plialsburg,  a  strong 
town,  rises  on   a  height,  contains  about  three  thousand 
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>ooit  inhabitants,  and  exports  a  great  quantity  of  liqneun  aod 
GXLvi.  essences.  All  tlie  three  are  situated  in  the  district  of  Sar- 
^""""""^  rebourgy  an  ancient  city,  the  Pons  Sarravi  of  the  Romany 
so  called  from  its  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarre*  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  plaster  ornaments  and  in 
cases  for  small  clocks,  which,  although  made  of  the  same 
substance,  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  gilt  bronze. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Seille  derives  its  name  from 
the  saline  lands  it  waters ;  leaving  the  marsh  of  Indre,  it 
l>Muz«.  passes  through  Dieuze,  a  town  of  four  thousand  souls, 
important  chiefly  on  account  of  springs  from  which  salt  has 
been  extracted  during  eight  hundred  years.  It  must  have 
been  mot*e  considerable  in  ancient  times,  for  it  was  the 
Decem-Pagi  of  the  Romans.  Some  remains  of  antiquity 
have  been  discovered  at  Marsal,  a  stronghold  in  an 
unhealthy  and  marshy  situation.  Salt  springs  are  worked 
near  Moyenvic,  which  was  dismantled  by  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth. Vic  contains  twice  as  many  inhabitants,  and  pos- 
sesses a  very  valuable  mine  of  rock  salt  Chateau  Salins, 
at  some  leagues  on  the  north  of  Vic,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Little- Seille ;  a  small  spring  rises  in 
the  vicinity. 

Invalids  repair  to  the  mineral  fountain  of  Lombrignj, 
near  the  small  town  of  Blamont  on  the  Vezouse,  where 
the  former  princes  of  Salm-Salm  used  to  reside.  Badon- 
•  villers  is  watered  by  the  Blette,  it  supplies  different  parts 
of  France  with  awls  and  puncheons  that  are  little  inferior 
to  the  best  in  Germany.  Baccarat  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meurthe,  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  and  steep  hill  near  a 
large  forest ;  it  may  be  mentioned  among  the  industrious 
towns  of  France,  for  it  possesses  glass  and  crystal  works, 
in  which  more  than  three  thousand  persons  are  employed. 

The  Yezouse  traverses  a  fruitful  plain,  and  waters  Lu- 
LuRttTiii*.  neville,  a  place  of  some  celebrity  from  the  treaty  conclud- 
ed between  France  and  Austria  in  1801.  It  was  a  small 
Stronghold  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
it  was  afterwards  improved  and  embellished  by  duke  Leo- 
pold. The  castle,  which  served  as  a  residence  to  the  dukes 
of  Lorraine  and  to  king  Stanislas,  has  been  converted  into 
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barracks  for  caYalry.  Tke  new  infantry  barracks  may  book 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  buildings  of  the  same  sort ;  the  <^^^^'* 
architecture  is  simple,  the  interior  is. commodious  and  well  " 

aired,  indeed  notliing  has  been  omitted  which  can  contri- 
bate  to  the  health  of  the  inmates.  The  riding  school,  one  - 
of  the  largest  in  France,  is  three  hundred  feet  long  by 
eighty  broad.  A  fountain,  in  which  the  water  issues  from 
eight  different  outlets,  adorned  the  principal  square ;  as  it  is 
still  mentioned  in  the  most  .recent  geographical  dictionaries, 
itineraries  and  descriptions  of  France,  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  generally  known  that  it  was  destroyed  in  the  year  1796. 
Luoevilte  was  the  birthplace  of  Boufflers,  Monvel  and  the 
eloquent  Girardip. 

The  road  from  Luneville  to  Nancy  extends  along  the  forest  Road  from 
of  Yitrimont,  which  bounds  the  right  bank  of  the  Meurthe;  ^"j^^^"* 
Bosiere-aux-Salines  rises  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  inhabi* 
tants  employed  themselves  formerly  in  extracting  salt  from 
neighbouring  springs;  at  present,  however,  they  are  no 
longer  worked.  The  river  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Saint 
Nicolas-do*Port,  a  small  town  of  three  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, in  which  the  only  remarkable  building  is  an  old 
Gothic  chorch. 

Nancy  consists  of  broad,  straight,  and  almost  deserted  Naocy. 
streets;  in  the  number  of  public  buildings  it  surpasses 
most  towns  of  the  same  size ;  the  Royal  Place  forms  the 
principal  square,  the  others  are  large  and  regular,  many  of 
tben\  are  adorned  with  fountains.  The  prefect's  palace, 
tke  theatre  and  the  townhouse,  little  inferior  to  any  other  in 
France,  are  the  most  remarkable  edifices  within  the  walls. 
Four  bronze  fountains  rise  in  the  centre  of  the  Royal  Place, 
and  several  long  streets  reach  from  it  to  the  extremities  of 
the  town,  two  of  them  extend  in  different  directions,  and 
ineet  at  a  triumphal  arch.  The  hospital  and  the  barracks 
are  decorated  with  many  ornaments,  the  churches  are  more 
modest  or  at  all  events  not  so  gaudy  in  point  of  architec- 
ture. The  church  of  Bon-Secours  in  the  Suburb  Saint 
Nicolas,  contains  a  master-work  by  Girardon,  it  is  the 
mausoleuin.  erected  to  the  memory  of  Stanislas,  king  of 
Poland,  the  person  by  whom  the  city  was  enlarged  and 
embellished.     The  tombs  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  are 
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much  inferior  as  specimens  of  art,  they  are  placed  irittin 
the  cathedral.  The  old  town  resembles  what  Nancy  was 
before  the  virfaous  Stanislas,  whose  income  did  not  cer- 
tainly exceed  L.100,000»  undertook  to  build  a  new  citj, 
which  together  with  the  improvements  made  by  him  at 
Luneville,  and  the  sums  laid  out  in  founding  schools  and 
useful  institutions,  prove  what  may  be  done  by  economical 
and  judicious  management. 

It  is  to  the  same  prince  that  Nancy  owes  an  academy  of 
letters  and  sciences,  a  valuable  museum,  a  public  library  of 
26,000  Tolumes,  and  a  botanical  garden,  in  which  there  are 
more  than  four  thousand  plants.  Commerce  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  industry  connected  with  it  were  not  held 
in  great  estimation;  the  town  might  have  been  compar- 
ed to  a  French  noble  of  past  days,  who  thought  himself 
degraded  if  he  engaged  in  trade.  But  these  prejudices 
and  other  effects  of  ignorance  have  within  the  last  ten 
years  been  gradually  removed;  the  inhabitants  are  now 
aware  that  their  town  possesses  nothing  royal  but  deserted 
palaces  and  melancholy  associations.  It  carries  on  a  trade 
in  vulnerary  drugs,  embroidered  stuffs,  cloth  and  cottoOf 
for  which  there  are  two  large  manufactories.  The  impulse 
has  been  given,  and  the  canal  from  Paris  to  tlie  Rhine 
ma''  render  Nancy  one  of  the  most  industrious  cities  in 
France.  The  inhabitants  may  distinguish  themselves  in 
literature  and  in  the  arts,  they  have  not  forgotten  that 
Callot,  whose  patriotism  was  only  equalled  by  his  talent, 
that  Madame  de  Graffigny,  Palissot,  Saint  Lambert  and 
other  celebrated  persons  still  alive,  were  born  in  the  town. 

The  Meurthc  joins  the  Moselle  at  the  distance  of  two 
leagues  below  Nancy.  Pont-a-Mousson  is  situated  on  the 
last  river,  at  the  base  of  a  high  hill  near  a  valley  surround- 
ed by  fruitful  heights.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts 
which  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  a  bridge; 
at  contains  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  the  houses  are  well- 
built,  one  of  the  squares  is  encompassed  with  arcades. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  thd  brave  Duroc,  who  fell  in  battle 
on  the  twenty-third  of  May  1813.  Remains  of  ancient 
times  have  been  discovered  on  the  height  from  which  it 
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deriyes  its  name,  and   which,  it  has  been  proved,  was     book 
crowned  M'ith  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  cxlvi. 

The  name  of  Toul  has  undergone  during  a  period  of 
eighteen  hundred  years  fewer  changes  than  that  of  most 
towns;  it  was  called  Ttdlum  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Lead  in  the  time  of  Cesar.  The  Moselle  flows  below 
the  walls;  the  buildings  are  hardly  worthy  of  notice;  the 
ancient  diocesan  church  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  but 
wiiliout  ornaments  and  without  majesty.  The  town  is  not 
very  populous,  the  trade  is  insignificant,  it  consists  chiefly 
in  earthen  ware  and  leather. 

The  inhabitants  of  Upper  Marne  are  industrious ;    the  Depsrt- 
iields,  the  vineyards  and  the  woods  are  productive.    The  up^"' 
soil,  unequal  and  mountainous,  is  richer  in  iron  than  any  Marnt. 
other  department;  it  is  very  fruitful  in  dificrent  kinds  of 
grain^   and  it  is  doubtful,  if  relatively  to  the  superficial 
extent,,  more  horses  and  oxen  are  reared  in   any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  in  short,  if  the  means  of  communi- 
cation corresponded  with  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  or  with 
the  industry  and  activity  of  the  inhabitants,  it  might  be 
classed  with  the  most  wealthy  and  most  populous  depart- 
ments in  France. 

Bourbon-les-Baina  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge  Bourbon- 
of  Langres;  it  is  built  on  a  declivity  at  tlic  confluence  of  lei-Baini. 
two  small  rivers,  the  Borne  and  the  Apance.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  old,  most  of  the  streets  are  crooked,  and 
the  town  does  not  contain  mo^e  than  three  thousand  in- 
habitants ;  but  it  derives  some  importance  from  the  cele- 
brity of  the  baths,  and  also  perhaps  from  a  large  military 
hospital  in  which  there  are  more  than  five  hundred  beds. 
The  temperature  of  the  springs  varies  from  thirty  to  forty- 
eight  degrees  of  Reaumur:  a  person,  it  is  said,  cannot  hold 
his  hand  in  the  water,  but  he  may  drink  it  without  any  pain- 
ful sensation.  The  use  of  them  is  recommended  in  nervous 
complain t9»  in  paralysis  and  other  diseases;  the  first  baths 
were  erected  by  the  Romans,  and  the  place  was  called  jaiqwe 
Boiroom.  The  Mouse  takes  its  source  in  a  valley  about 
four  leagues  eastward  of  the  town.  Two  small  vallies  on 
the  sooth  of  it  are  watered  by  two  streams,  and  their  jonc- 
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BOOK     tion  forms  the  Marne,  which  traverses  the  department 
cxLvi.    from  south  to  north. 

Langres  is  situated  near  the  source?  of  the  same  riven 
"''*'*  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  height ;  it  exports  a  great  quan- 
tity of  cutlery  into  different  countries^  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  fur  with  Switzerland.  It  seems  as  if 
the  prosperity  of  the  town  depended  on  these  branches  ot 
industry,  and  as  the  population  was  much  diminished  abottt 
ten  years  ago,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  without  them 
it  might  fall  into  decay.  There  are  different  useful  and 
charitable  iiistitutionst  the  most  celebrated  perhaps  are  the 
schools  in  which  geometry  and  mechanics  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  arts,  are  gratuitously  taught.  The  catbedi'al 
is  considered  a  fine  monument  of  the  middle  ages,  but  tbe 
public  buildings  form  a  sad  contrast  with  narrow  and  de- 
serted streets;  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  different  place 
from  what  it  was  under  the  Roman  emperors.  It  bore  the 
name  of  Andematunumf  but  the  Romans  called  it  LingtnuSf 
for  thus  the  inhabitants  and  the  people  in  the  neighbouring 
country  were  designated ;  it  had  its  senators,  temples,  ca- 
pitol  and  theatres ;  the  people  raised  statues  and  triumphal 
arches  to  Roman  masters,  and  it  is  certain  tiiat  inscriptions 
found  within  the  walls,  have  served  to  illustrate  some  diffi- 
cult points  connected  with  history  and  antiquarian  re- 
search. 
Eponina.  The  town  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Tacitus  and 
and  sabi-  pjutarch,  they  have  rela^^d  tl>e  history  of  Sabinus,  a  ci- 
tizen who  revolted  against  Yespasian,  and  who  after  the 
defeat  of  his  party,  set  fire  to  his  habitation,  a  strata- 
gem by  which  he  was  believed  to  have  perished  in  the 
flames.  Sabiniis  concealed  himself  in  a  sepulchral  vanity 
and  confided  only  in.  the  discretion  of  a  faithful  slave, 
and  in  the  affection  of  his  wife  Eponina ;  but  the  frequent 
absence  of  the  latter,  and  the  birth  of  two  children  re- 
vealed a  secret  which  had  been  kept  nine  ye^rs.  They 
were  conducted  to  Rome,  and  brought  before  the  Emperor ; 
the  sufferings  of  Sabinus,  the  heroic  devotedness  of  his 
wife,  the  sight  of  the  two  children,  their  tears  and  tbe 
prayers  of  their  mother  wero  all  unavailing.  Eponina 
was  permitted  to  share  the  fate  of  a  husband  with  whom 
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i9he  bail  lived  so  long  in  a  tomb.    Sabinas  and  Eponinat     book 
from  their  adventures  and  tlio  celebrity  o(  their  historians*    cxlvi. 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  remarkable  natives  of  Lan-  -' 
grcs,  bot  it  need  not  be  forgotten  that  Didemt  was  also 
born  in  the  same  place. 

Nogent-le-Roi,  a  small  town  of  two  thousand  inbabitants* 
shares  with  Bourmont  a  trade  in  cutlery  and  hardwares ; 
the  latter  does  not  contain  more  than  twelve  hundred 
individuals,  it  possesses,  however,  a  public  library;  both 
of  them  are  situated  in^  the  district  of  Chaumont,  a  well  C)>«uiiiont, 
bailt  city  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  above  the  banks  of  the 
Marne.  It  was  fortified  by  Lewis  tlie  Twelfth,  and  it  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Bassigni;  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia  concludcnl  there  an  alliance  against  Napoleon.  ' 
As  the  capital  of  the  department,  it  possesses  such  useful 
and  benevolent  institutions  as  in  the  present  state  of 
society  may  be  considered  indispensable;  the  old  walls 
have  been  repaired  since  the  year  1821,  and  it  i»  now 
ranked  among  the  strong  towns  in  France.  The  cele* 
brated  men  of  Cbaumont  are  Bouchardon  the  sculptor» 
and  Lerooine  the  Jesuit 

The  windings  of  the  Marne  lead  to  Joinville,  a  small  JoinTiHe, 
town  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  still  commanded  b^  the 
castle  in   which   the  companion  of   Saint  Lewis  and   the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Lorraine  were  born.    It  was  at  Vaasy  Vasiy. 
op  Wassy,  a  place  at  some  leagues  from  the  Marne,  that 
the  creatures  of  the  Guises  massacred  in  1561  a  number 
of  Protestants,  while  they  were  assembled  in  their  churchy 
an  event  that  proved  the  harbinger  of  the  civil  wars.    Saint  * 
Dizier,   at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  department,    is 
well-built,  and  encompassed  with  pleasant  walks;  it  con- 
tains six  thousand  inhabitants;  it  is  a  town  of  some  con-^ 
sequence   from   its  commerce  and  industry;  twice  in  the 
^pace  of  six  menths,  the  allied  armies  were  defeated  under 
tbo  Walls  by  the  French. 

The  extent  of  the  roads  and  navigable  rivers  in  the  de«  Depart- 
I^rtment  of  Aube,   counteract   the   disadvantages  of  an  Aub«." 
^nrruitfol  soil.     The  Seine  and  the  Aube  water  it  from 
80Qth*east  to  north-west,  the  roads  to  Dijon,  Befort,  Sens, 
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iStoK'     Chalonf^'Stfr-Marne  trnd  Paris,  cross  it  in  difieretit  dlreo 
eJtLvi.J    trons.     L^ndulated  ridges  form  the  surface,  which  may  be 
^""       '  dirided  into  two  regions ;  the  one  on  the  north-west,  con- 
sisting of  plains  and  hills,  covered  with  a  tliin  stratum  of 
alluvial  land;  is  by  no  means  productive;  oats,  secale  and 
IrUck  tiB'heat  are  the  only  krnds  of  grain  that  succeed,  but 
they    yield    so    scanty    crops   that  a   great  part   of  the 
land  is  suffered  to  lie  waste*    The  same  region,   wholly 
destitute  of  trees,  has  been  called  Champagne  Pouillease, 
ft  name  that  may  be  considered  very  descriptive  of  it;*  the 
Inhabitants   are  as   poor  as  the  soil.    The  region  en  the 
south-east  differs   little   from   the   last  in   its   geological 
structure;  but  the  dialk  is  everywiiere  covered  wHh  tbrck 
and  very  fertile  alluvial  dejiosits,  in  some  districts  bow- 
C^tr,  they  are  so  heavy  and  tenacious  that  it  requires  twelve 
horses  to  draw  the  ptnuglr.    The  fruitfulness  of  the  coun- 
try fbrms  a  happy  contrast  with  the  sterility  in  Champagne 
Pouilleuse,  which  might  certainly  be  i*cndered  less  unpro' 
fhictlve  by  planting  resinous  trees  and  others  that  thrive 
em  light  lands.     Cattle,  poultry   and   bees  are  reared  in 
the  rural  districts.    The  population  falls  below  the  mean 
term  in  the  rest  of  France,  but  the  grain  Irarvests  are  three 
times  more  abundant,  and  the  quantity  of  potatoes  is  still 
greater  in   proportion.      It  produces  excellent  wines,  of 
Which   tWo-tliirds    are  exported;  it  is  well  supplied  with 
borses,  but  not  so  with  oxen  and  slieep.    The   industry 
and  trade  of  the  department  are  rising  into  importance; 
tiie  chalk  so  common  in  the  country  is  fashioned  into  dif* 
*  '  hrenl  shapes,-  and  sold  as  an  article  of  cmnmeiHre ;  cotton 
ftnd  cloth  are  the  principal  manufactures* 
ftr-ittr-         The  burgh  of  Clairvaux  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aube 
*****        '^as   once   famed   for   a   very  wealthy  abbey,  founded  in 
the  y^ar  1115  by  Hugh  Count  of  Troyes,  and   Stephen 
ftbbot  of  Giteaux.     Saint  Bernard  was  the  first  abbot,  and 
a   vat  may    be   seen,   that   is   still   called  by  Ms  name^ 
it  can   tbntain   eight   thousand   tunsr    Tire  building  has 
be^n  partly   converted^  into   manufactories^  in  which  the 
irm4bnten  makt' cloths,  bed  eovcrs  and  cotton  stuffs.    The 

*  P»iriH«uz  signifiti  poor  and  wrretehetfr 
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almost  rained  walls  in  the  small  town  of  Bar-SHr-Aube  book 

bear  testimony  to  the  devastations  committed  by  the  hordes  ^^^^* 

of  Attila;  the  neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of  a  destruc-  " "  -  ' 
tive  combat  between  tlie  allies  and  tlie  French  in  the  year 

Brienney-at  no  great  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Brleiwi# 
Aube,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  that  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  space  not  less  than  a  thousand  paces  in 
length;  the  one  is  Bricnne-la'-Ville,  and  the  otiicr  Brienne«' 
le-Chateau.  The  first  rises  near  the  river*  and  the  second 
on  an  artificial  height*  crowned  by  a  castle  that  was  built 
for  a  inrilitary  school  by  Lomenil  de  Brienne;  the  same 
school  counts  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  tiie.  list<of  its  pupils* 
The  town  was  taken  and  retaken  in^  January  1814  by  the 
French  and  allies;  many  of  the  buildings  were  much 
injured)  tbe  population  has  been  greatly  reduced,  it  does 
not  exceed  at  present  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

Bar-sur-Seine,  although'  less  populous,  is  better  built  Bar-sii«> 
than  Bar-sur- Aube ;  a  stone  bridge  of  elegant  architecture 
communicates  with  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  publie 
walks  shaded  with  lofty  trees  extend  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  town  of  Riceys,  containing  4000  inhabitants,  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  Ricey-Haut,  Riccy-Bas,  and  Ricey*^ 
Haute-Rive,  three  burghs  that  were  founded  by  an  ancient 
Helvetian  tribe.  Ten  thousand  casks  of  excellent  wine 
are  every  year  exported  from  the  district  into  Belgium  and 
other  countries  in  the  north. 

Troyes,  tbe  ancient  capital  of  Cliampagne,  stands  in  the  Trofen. 
middle  of  a  large  and  fruitful  plain  which  the  Seine  waters; 
the  river  encompasses  part  of  the  town,  and  divides  itself  in* 
to  several  artificial  branches  or  canals  that  were  constructed 
in  the  twelfth  century  by  Theobald  the  fourth,  to  whom 
the  inhabitants  are  indebted  for  the  institutions  that  ensure 
the  prosperity  of  their  town.  It  is  long  since  the  palace 
inhabited  by  that  princo  and  some  of  his  successors  has 
disappeared,  but  tlie  remembrance  of  their  wise  adminis* 
tratioo  is  stiil  preserved  in  the  country.  The  marriage 
between  Henry  the  Fifth,  king  of  England,  and  Catlierine 
of  France,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  was  cele* 
brated  at  Troyes  on  the  21st  of  May  1420.     The  samji 
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diaries  wad  not  ashamed  to  sign  a  treaty,  by  wbUh  his 
Bon^in-Iaw  became  master  of  his  dominions ;  but  nine  ytm 

"*"  afterwards  tlie  English  were  expelled  by  Charles  the  Se- 

venth or  rather  by  Joan  d'Arc*  The  town  was  encom- 
passed with  feeble  ramparts  before  the  middle  ages ;  it  was 
thfen  called  Trecas.  At  the  period  when  the  Huns  deso- 
lated Gauly  Satnt-Loup,  the  Bishop,  sent  a  deputation 
consisting  of  seven  clerks  and  a  dean  to  Attila ;  the  ba^ 
barian  conqueror  was  about  to  receive  them,  when  the  lumi- 
nous rays  reflected  from  the  sacred  ornaments  that  were 
carried  with  great  solemnity,  terrified  the  horse  of  one  of 
his  generals,  who  was  in  consequence  thrown  from  bis  seat« 
and  killed  on  the  spot.  Magic,  Magic !  cried  the  furious 
chiefs  and  the  ])oor  clerks  with  their  dean  were  put  to 
death.  Troyes,  however,  was  spared;  but  Attila,  com- 
pelled by  the  Roman  general  Aetius  to  retire  from  Gaul) 
passed  through  the  town,  and,  in  order  to  protect  his  re- 
treat, made  Saint-Loup  accompany  him  to  the  Rhine. 
Ti*oyes  was. a  place  of  some  importance  when  Julian  de- 
feated the  Germans,  Who  threatened  to  besiege  it.  Augos- 
tus  conferred  on  it  the  privileges  of  a  city,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Mgusiobona.  It  may  be  ranked  from  the  number 
of  wooden  houses  among  tire  ill-built  towns  in  France; 
still  some  of  the  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and  some 

Buiidin^i  of  the  edifices  are  remarkable*  The  cathedral  may  be 
mentioned  for  the  elegance  of  the  Gothic  architecture,  the 
magnificence  of  the  portal,  and  the  boldness  of  the  arches. 
It  was  founded  in  the  year  873,  and  demolished  by  the 
Normans  in  898 ;  having  been  rebuilt  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, it  was  destroyed  in  1188  by  a  fire  which  consumed 
the  whole  town ;  the  inhabitants  began  to  build  it  for  the 
third  time  about  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, but  It  was  not  finished  before  the  sixteenth.  The 
churcli  of  Saint  Urbain  is  considered  a  model  of  elegance 
and  lightness;  the  townhouse  was  built  according  to  tlie 
plans  of  Mansard,  the  front  of  it  is  in  every  way  wortbj 
of  that  great  architect.  The  public  library,  which  contains 
65,000  volumes  and  5000  manuscripts,  may  be  classed  witli 
the  most  valuable  in  France.  We  may  mention  aropng  the 
great  men  who  were  born  at  Troyes,  pope  Urbain  the  Fourlb» 
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the  son  of  a  cobbleri  he  instituted  the  festival  of  the  book 
Holy  Sacrament,  Passerat,  one  of  the  authors  of  Menip-  czlvi. 
pee,  Juvenal  Dcs  Ursins,  tlio  histovian  of  Charles  the 
Sixtbi  Girardon  the  sculptor,  and  Mignard  the  painter. 
Piney,  a  flourishing  burgh,  in  which  more  than  a  liundrcd 
and  twenty  workmen  are  employed  in  making  cordage/  is 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Arcis-sur  Aube  was  much  injured  by  the  allied  army  in  Arcis-tur- 
1814,  but  it  bas  since  been  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  "  *' 
industrious  inhabitants.  The  burgh  of  Romilly,  about  two 
leagues  al>ove  the  confluence  of  the  Aube  and  the  Seine, 
carries  on  a  trade  in  hosiery  and  cottons.  The  body  of 
Voltaire  was  interred  in  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Selliere, 
ia  the  year  1/78,  but  the  building  has  been  since  destroyed. 
The  river  waters  Nogent«4ur-Seine,  a  neat  town  and  the 
capital  of  the  district,  in  which  are  situated  the  ruins  of 
Paraclet,  a  monastery  founded  by  Abeilard. 

The  department  of  Mame  extends  on  the  north  of  the  Depart- 
last  ;  the  soil,  although  of  the  same  sort,  may  be  considered  ^^^^[ 
more  fruitful ;  long  ridges  of  chalk  are  covered  with  allu- 
vial lands,  that  yield  very  valuable  wines  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  corn*  The  wines  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
of  the  river  and  the  heights ;  the  vineyards  near  the  Marne 
belong  to  the  first,  the  others  at  a  distance  from  it  to  the 
second.  The  people  in  tiie  rural  districts  rear  a  greater 
number  of  sheep  than  tiie  inhabitants  of  most  agricultural 
departments ;  the  lower  orders  in  the  towns  find  employ- 
ment ia  manufactories  and  in  different  branches  of  in- 
dustry. 

The  town  of  Vitry  on  the  river  Ome,  now  the  village  of  vitryie 
^fry-Ie-JBriUe,  derives  its  surname  from  an  act  of  cruelty  ^'^'^' 
committed  by  Lewis  the  Young.  While  that  prince  was  en- 
gaged in  war  against  Theobald,  count  of  Champagne,  ho 
made  himself  master  of  Vitry,  arid  put  all  the  inhabitants 
to  death.  Actuated  by  scruples  that  cannot  be  easily  de- 
fined, he  refused  to  pollute  a  church  with  blood,  to  which 
1300  persons  had  fled  for  refuge  |  but  he  set  it  on  fire, 
assisted  in  destroying  the  victims,  heard  their  cries,  saw 
the  flames  extending  their  ravages  without  emotion,  and 
did  not  leave  the  place  until  the  silent  smoke  rising  from 
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the  ruins  announced  that  his  vengeance  was  complete. 
The  sad  surname  wliich  the  town  iiad  tlius  acqaired»  was 
confirmed  by  new  disasters  in  the  sixteenth  centurj;  it  was 
burnt  by  tiie  troops  of  John  of  Luxemburg*  and  afterwards 
wholly  destroyed  by  Charles  the  Fifth.  Francis  the  First 
determined  to  rebuild  it,  but  he  chose  a  more  ad%'antageoi» 
site  on  the  banks  of  the  Marnc,  and  gave  it  his  nafDe,  which 
proves  that  it  ouglit  to  be  called  Vitri  le-FranfoiSj  and  not 
le-Frangaii  ;*  at  present,  however,  it  is  generally  styled 
Vitry-sur-Marne.  The  founder  intended  to  make  it  a 
strong  place,  but  it  is  merely  encompassed  by  a  ditch  and 
earthen  ramparts ;  the  houses  are  well  built,  the  streets  are 
broad  and  straight. 

The  road  from  Yitry  to  Sezanne  crosses  large  and  month 
tonous  plains,  the'  scene  of  unequal  struggles  between  the 
French  and  allied  armies  in  1814,  the  small  town  of  Fere- 
Champenoise  was  one  of  those  which  suffered  the  most 
Sezanne,  formerly  a  strong  place,  and  once  more  populous 
than  at  present,  contains  hardly  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  has  experienced  many  calamities;  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
took  it  by  assault;  the  protestants  levelled  it  with  the 
ground  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth ;  it  was  entirely 
destroyed  in  1632  by  afire  that  lasted  several  days,  and 
which  occasioned  a  loss  of  property,  that  was  then  thought 
equivalent  to  L.250,000 ;  it  carries  on  at  present  a  trade  in 
different  articles,  but  principally  in  agricultural  produce. 
Montmirail  or  Montmircl  stands  on  an  eminence  above  one 
of  the  roads  that  leads  from  Paris  to  Chalons ;  it  contains 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  it  is  celebrated  on  accoont 
of  a  victory  which  the  French  gained  on  the  seventeenth  of 
February  1814. 

Epernay  is  situated  in  a  small  valley  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Marne :  a  gate  formed  by  two  towers  leads  to  the  pub* 
lie  walk,  all  that  remains  of  the  fortifications  which  defend- 
ed  Epernay  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  made 
himself  master  of  the  town,  but  not  before  the  duke  of 
Biron,  on  whom  he  leant,  was  killed  at  his  side.  The 
principal    suburb    is  built    on    the    batriia  of  the  rive^ 
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and  xtrj  estensire  cellars  have  been  cut  in  the  chalky  book 
heights  that  command  it.  The  inhabitants  have  a  theatre  cxlvi. 
and  a  puhlic  library;  their  trade  consists  injire  proof  or  — ^— 
Champagne  earthen  ware,  of  which  the  average  quantity 
that  is  annually  exported  into  other  departments  does  not 
weigh  less  than  five  hundred  tons.  The  wealth  or  Epernay 
is  principally  derived  from  the  sale  of  white  and  red  wines; 
die  latter  are  chiefly  produced  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mar- 
ne,  near  the  small  but  ancient  town  of  Vertus  ;  tiie  spark- 
ling white  wines  are  partly  obtained  from  the  village  of 
Pierry»  and  the  burgh  of  Avize,  but  the  best  sorts  are  thoso 
on  the  opposite  bank,  where  Ai,  a  burgh  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  intiabitants,  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, where  the  vineyards  on  the  heights  round  Mareuil 
are  not  less  famous;  Cumiers  and  Hantvillers  on  the  left, 
are  not  perhaps  so  well  known,  still  they  produce  excellent 
wines.  The  finest  part  of  the  country  is  formed  by  the  line 
of  populous  villages  and  fruitful  heights  that  are  crowned 
by  the  forest  of  Reims. 

The  road  on  the  left  batik  of  the  Marno  commands  a  Cbaioni. 
view  of  the  varied  and  romantic  mtcs,  that  extend  on  the 
opposite  bank  from  Epernay  to  Chalon»-sur-Marne.  It 
might  be  shown  that  Chalons  or  Ghaalons,  as  it  was  for« 
merly  writteuris  derived  from  CatalaunuiUt  the  name  it  bore 
in  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus ;  it  was  a  city  of- the 
GataiaHiit,.  and  itSs  called  Duro-Cataiauni  in  tlie  Itinerary 
of  Antonine.  It  stands  between  two  plains  in  the  middle 
ef  meadowis ;  the  larger  meadow  was  tiie  place  where  tlio 
emperor  Aurelian  defeated  Tetricus,  who  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  Gauls.  The  position  of  Chalons  is  not 
onfavonrable  for  trade;  the  Marnc  and  six  important 
roads  cross  the  town,  whidi  is  encompassed  with  walls  and 
ditclies^  most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  but  the 
streets  are  broad  and  straight.  The  town-house  is  adorned 
with  a  fine  fronts  the  prefect's  palace,  the  school  of  arts 
and  trades,  are  remarkable  for  tlie  simplicity  and  elegance 
of  their  arcliitecture ;  the  cathedral  might  be  admired,  if  it 
were  ooifor  two  clumsy  pyraroidical  towers  and  a  Greek 
portal,  that  accords  ill  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The  botukal  garden  contains  fifteen   thousand   plants ; 
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there  are  also  a  collection  of  natural  history^  and  a  good  lib- 
rary.    Lacaille,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  David  Blondei 

"'—^  the  architect,  and  Pcrrot  d'Ablancourt  were  bom  in  the 
town.  The  gate  on  the  road  to  Stirasbiirg  leads  also  to  the 
Jardy  perhaps  the  finest  public  walk  in  tlie  department 

We  may  observe  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  on  the 
same  road,  an  elegant  Gothic  building,  the  church  of  Epine; 
it  was  erected  by  Lewis  the  Twelfth  for  the  purpose 
of  fulfilling  a  vow ;  it  may  be  regretted  that  it  w*as  neces- 
sary to  pull  down  one  of  the  towers  in  order  to  build  a 

Courtkou.  telegraph.  The  long  village  of  Courtisols  or  Courtisoa  is 
situated  on  the  right,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  church ; 
it  occupies  an  extent  of  nearly  two  leagues  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other;  it  is  formed  by  two  parallel  streets, 
consisting  of  houses  that  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
plantations ;  it  is  divided  into  three  parishes*  those  of  Saint- 
Julian,  Saint-Mammie  and  Saint-Martin.  The  population 
exceeds  two  thousand  individuals.  The  language  which 
the  inhabitants  speak  amongst  themselves,  is  not  known  in 
the  neighbouring  villages  |  they  observe  ancient  ceremonies 
that  are  not  practised  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  they 
are  excellent  husbandmen,  indeed  their  lands  are  the  best 
cultivated  and  the  most  productive  in  the  department 
From  these  facts,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Courtisians 
are  descended  (mm  some  of  the  barbarous  tribes  that  set- 
tled in  Gaul  after  the  reign  of  Constantino ;  others  consi- 
der them  a  colony  of  Helvetians.*  Their  language  is  merely 
a  French  patois f  and  the  name  of  their  village  signifies  de- 
tached houses.  As  to  their  origin,  it  is  very  doubtful  that 
they  migrated  from  Yalais,  they  are  probably  descended 
from  some  of  the  ancient  tribes  in  Gaul,  they  have  preserved 
the  manners  and  customs  of  tliefr  ancestors.  The  remains 
of  a  Roman  road,  and  the  traces  of  an  enclosure  where 
Attila  and  his  army  encamped,  may  he  seen  in  the  neigb* 
bourhood.  The  famous  camp  of  Lunc,  and  the  village  ef 
Yalmy,  where  the  king  of  Prussia  was  defeated  in  1702  by 
an  army  of  volunteers  under  the  command  of  Kellermaniif 
are   situated  on  the  road  between  Courtisou  and    Sainte- 


Sainte- 

Menei* 

hould. 
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Menehould,  a  town  watered  by  the  Aisne,  and  remarkable     book 
for  tbe  regalarity  »f  the  streets  and  buildings.     Although    cxlvi. 
the  works  which  defended  it  are  now  in  ruins*  it  may  be  ob- 
served  that  it  was  the  first  place  which  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth besieged. 

The  population  and  industry  of  Reims  or  Rheims  render  Reims, 
it  an  important  town ;  as  a  place  of  antiquity  it  is  not  without 
interest,  but  its  celebrity  depends  principally  on  the  histo- 
rical associations  connected  with  it.     In  ancient  times  it 
was  the  chief  town  in  the  country  of  the  Remif  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  Durocortumf  but  ancient  geographers  call  it 
indifferently  Durocartorum  and  Durocortora,    It  was  famed 
^or  different  schools  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,   and  it  then     ^ 
possessed  monuments,  of  which  ruins  or  traditions  are  all 
that  i-emain.      The    gates    of    Phebus,   Ceres   and   Bac- 
chus indicate  so  many  temples  beyond  the  walls;  the  gate 
of  Mars  forms  a  triumphal  arch  which,  it  is  believed,  was 
erected   by  Julian ;  part  of  it  was  repaired  by  Napoleon, 
but  an  old  wall  that  conceals  it,  has  not    been   removed^ 
The  gate  of  Mars  stands  near  the  JireiuBf  where  traces  of 
an  amphitheatre  may  bo  easily   discovered.     The  tomb  of 
Jovinus,  a  native  of  Reims,  who  rose  at  Rome  to  the  con- 
sular dignity  in  the  year  366,  is  preserved  in  the  cathedral. 
The  most  of  the  streets  are  broad  and  straight ;  the  Royal 
Place  is    adorned  with    a  bronze  statue  of  Lewis  the  Fif- 
teenth, it  was  removed   at   the   revolution,   and   replaced 
in  1819.     The  hospital  is  a  large  and  elegant  building;  the  Buiidingi. 
cathedral  is  one  of  the   few  Gothic   edifices  of  the    kind 
^'hich  have  been  finished  ;  the  portal  is  loaded  with  figures, 
in  form  it  resembles  a  pyramid ;  within  the  building  the 
kings  of  France  are   consecrated.      The   ashes   of  Saint- 
Remi,  the  benefactor  and  tutelar  Saint  of  the   town,   re- 
pose in  the  church   of  the   same   name,   a   church   much 
more  ancient  than  the  cathedral,   and  the  one  where  the 
holy  ampulla  is  kept  with  superstitious  care ;  but  the  fa- 
Qious  phial    was   publicly  destroyed  in  1793,  a  new  one, 
however,  has  been  obtained,    and  according  to  report,  it 
contains  some   drops    of  the  oil   with   which  Clovis  was 
Pointed  by  Saint  Remi.    By  an  anachronism  not  unfre- 
^uent  in  the  middle  ages,  the  king  and  the  twelve  peers  of 
vol.  vm.  .  54 
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France  are  represented  on  the  tomb  of  the  saint.    The 
statue  of  Henry  the  Fourth  has  been  restoi*ed  to  its  ancient 
■  place  above  the  gate  of  the  townhouse«   a  large  building, 

which  contains  a  valuable  library.     Old  writers  mention 
the  church  of  Saint  Nicaise  on  account  of  a  shaking  pillar 
that  excited  in  past  times  much  curiosity,    but  many  yean 
have  elapsed  since  the  pillar  was  destroyed.    The  town  is 
surrounded  with  a  wall  flanked  by  old  towers,  and  shaded 
by   an    inner  range  of  trees;   it  is  also  encompassed  bj 
ditches,  and  a  public  walk  extends  around  them  to  the  place 
where  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Ycsle  bathe  it  on  the  soutli. 
It  was  destitute  of  good  water  until  the  prebend   Graudinot 
constructed  a  machine  at  his  own  expense,  by  which  the 
streams  of  the  small  river  are  now  distributed  into  every 
part  of  the  town.    The  same  excellent  person  may  be  men- 
tioned among  the  distinguished  townsmen  of    Reims;  it  is 
also  the  birth  place  of  Colbert  and  Pluche. 
Depart-      .    Before  the  region  of  Ardennes  was  peopled  by  civilized 
Ardfliines^    inhabitants,  it  formed  in  all  probability  a  vast  forest;  tbe. 
Celts  called  it  Jird  from  a  mountainous  chain,  which  steep 
declivities    and    rugged  summits  render   apparently  more 
lufty  than  it  really  is.     But  according  to  a  different  ac- 
count, the  name  of  the  country  may  be  derived  from  the 
goddess  JSrdeianQf  the  Diana  of  the  ancient  Belgians.    The 
Romans  called  it  ^rduena  Sylva  ;  at  present,  however,  tbe 
forest  of  Ardennes  does  not  occupy  a  greater  extent  than 
250,000  acres.    The  department  may  still  be  considered 
one  of  the  best  wooded  in  France ;  timber  forms  tbe  prin- 
cipal article  of  commerce ;  as  the  grain  harvests  are  inade- 
quate to  the  consumption,  and  as  comparatively  few  vine- 
yards are  situated  in  the  country,  the  wood   is  exchanged 
for  corn  and  wine;  the  remainder  is  used  as    fuel,  and 
serves  to  supply  different  works  and   manufactories.    Tlie 
locks  on  the  mountains  arc  chiefly  calcareous  and  schistous; 
the  people  work  a  great  quantity  of  iron,  some  veins  of 
lead,  and  extensive  slate   quarries.     The   geological  pro- 
ducts are    various,    most    kinds  of    rocks  from   granite 
to   chalk   may   be    observed    in    the    department.     The 
Meuse  and  the  Aisne  are  the  two  most  important  rivers, 
the  extent  of  roads  is  not  so  great  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
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kingdom  ;  the  population  might  be  increased,  if  tlie  means     book 
of  communication  were  improved.  cxlvi. 

Youziers  is  the  capital  of  a  poor  and  small  district,  that  " 
contains  little  lilcely  to  attract  attention ;  the  town  is  situ- 
ated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne,  which  waters  Attigny,  a 
place  of  some  celebrity  at  an  early  period,  because  the  kings 
of  the  first  and  second  race  chose  it  as  their  summer  resi- 
dence^ at  present,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  town; 
the  population  is  not  equal  to  fifteen  hundred  individuals. 
The  same  river  flows  at  the  base  of  Rcthel,  which  stands  Rothei. 
on  a  height  near  the  site  of  an  old  fortress  that  the  Romans 
called  Castrum  Retectam  ;  the  inhabitants  manufacture  cloth, 
flannels  and  woollen  stuffs.  The  river  begins  to  be  navi- 
gable at  Chateau-Portien. 

Many  populous  villages  are  scattered  in  the  terri-  Sedans 
tory  of  Sedan;  the  inhabitants  export  different  manu- 
factures, and  are  engaged  in  diff*erent  sorts  of  industry ; 
if  little  attention  is  bestowed  on  agriculture,  it  must  be 
imputed  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  The  capital  or  Sedan 
was,  like  Rethel,  originally  a  fortress,  Charles  the  Bald 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  year  880.  It  became  an 
important  place,  after  it  was  made  the  chief  town  in 
a  principality  subject  first  to  the  archbishops  of  Reims, 
then  to  the  family  of  La  Marck,  and  at  a  later  period 
to  the  house  of  La  Tour  d'Auvergne;  it  was  ceded 
in  1642  to  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  in  exchange  for  the 
dutchies  of  Albert*  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  county  of 
Bvreux.  The  woollen  stuffs  of  Sedan  were  exported  into 
different  countries,  but  when  it  was  added  to  France,  it 
lost  with  its  freedom  part  of  its  trade.  Colbert,  however, 
encouraged  tlie  manufacturers,  and  they  derived  considera- 
ble profits  by  supplying  the  Parisians  with  a  light-coloured 
cloth,  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  affected  to  admire,  and 
which  on  that  account,  became  very  fashionable ;  it  is  in  mak- 
ing black  cloth,  however,  that  the  present  manufacturers  of 
Sedan  are  said  to  excel.  The  town  is  well  built,  the  streets 
are  broad  and  straight,  the  houses  are  large,  and  a  fine 
bridge  rises  on  the  Mouse.  The  arms  of  many  famous 
■anights  are  preserved  in  the  arsenal ;  and  an  old  castle  in 
the  Yicinity  was  tlio  birthplace  of  Turenne.  Sedan  is  at 
present  included  among  the  strong  places  of  the  third  class. 
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Donclicrry,  a  floiirisliing  town  before  the  principalitj  was 
united  to  France,  does  not  now  contain  eighteen  hundred 
inhabitants. 

The  Mensc  forms  many  windings*  and  returns  twice 
nearly  to  tiie  same  place,  it  waters  Mezieres,  a  town  of 
which  the  importance  depends  more  on  fortifications  than 
on  the  number  of  inhabitants.  It  was  made  the  capital  of 
the  department  on  accouitt  of  its  military  position;  the 
houses  and  streets  are  ill  built,  the  walls  are  old  and  clamsj, 
but  it  was  there  Bayard  compelled  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
his  numerous  army  to  retreat.  It  is  only  separated  froo 
Charleville  by  the  Mciisu  which  in  one  of  its  windings 
forms  a  small  peninsula ;  the  last  town  is  much  larger  than 
Mezicres,  it  contains  nearly  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
it  differs  from  it  in  other  respects,  the  stt*eets  are  broad  and 
straiglit,  and  the  regularity  >vith  which  it  is  built,  renders 
the  defects  of  the  neighbouring  city  more  apparent.  The 
four  principal  strcyets  terminate  in  a  large  square,  encom- 
passed by  arcades,  and  decorated  with  a  marble  fountain. 
The  theatre  is  a  large  building,  several  valuable  manu- 
scripts are  contained  in  the  public  library,  and  some  curi* 
ous  articles  may  be  observed  in  tlie  collection  of  antiquities. 
More  industrious  than  Mczieres,  it  supplies  the  depart- 
ment with  a  great  quantity  of  cutlery,  hardwai-es,  nails  and 
other  goods  of  the  same  kind ;  there  are  diflferent  work- 
shops in  wliich  fire-arms  are  made,  one  of  them  was 
established  by  government.  A  favourable  position  and  a 
convenient  harbour  account  in  some  measure' for  its  trade. 
It  was  founded  in  the  seventeentli  century  by  Charles  de 
Gonzague,  duke  of  Nevers  and  Mantua ;  but  it  was  taken 
in  the  year  1686  by  France,  and  the  fortifications  were  de- 
stroyed. A  height  in  the  neighbourhood,  formerly  com- 
manded by  a  strong  castle,  has  been  dignified  witli  the 
classical  name  of  Olympus.  The  duke  of  Nevers  and 
Mantua  retired  to  the  castle  after  the  loss  of  the  town,  be 
was  at  last  compelled  to  yield  to  his  more  powerful  adver- 
sary. 

Before  the  Meuse  leaves  France,  it  waters  a  belt  of  land 
below  Charleville,  which  comprehends  the  greater  part  of 
the  Ardennes  forost.     It  passes  tlirough  Funiay,  of  which  the 
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schistous  quarries  yield  annually  forty  millions  of  slates,  book 
The  same  river  separates  Givet-Notre-Dame  near  the  fron-  cxlvi. 
tier  from  6ivet«Saint  Hilarie  and  Charlemont:  the  two  last 
are  situated  on  the  left  bank,  but  all  the  three  are  united  by  charie- 
their  fortifications,  and  form  in  reality  a  single  town,  that  '"°"^- 
may  be  ranked  among  the  strong  places  of  the  first  class. 
Charlemont,  as  its  name  signifies,  stands  on  a  height,  the 
two  Givets  are  situated  below  it,  the  one  on  the  declivity 
and  the  other  near  the  base  of  a  hill  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  they  are  regularly  built,  adorned  with  large  squares, 
and  enriched  by  trade.  The  harbour  is  convenient ;  the 
duties  wei*e  lately  diminished,  and  the  commerce  between  it 
and  the  Netherlands  has  consequently  been  increased.  Gi  vet 
was  the  birthplace  of  Mehul,  one  of  the  best  French  com- 
posers. The  origin  of  the  double  town  hsfs  been  attributed  to 
two  villages,  which  according  to  tradition  were  built  before 
Cesar's  time;  the  fortifications  were  planned  by  Yauban. 
Charlemont  was  founded  by  Charles,  the  Fifth,  but  it  has 
been  a  French  town  since  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  which 
was  concluded  in  16r8.  Rocroy,  a  strong  place,  is  situated 
in  a  fruitful  plain,  encompasseil  by  the  Ardennes  forest,  it 
is  celebrated  on'  account  of  a  victory  that  the  great 
Conde,  then  hardly  twenty-two  years  of  age,  gained  over 
the  Spaniards. 

The  Oise  crosses  the  department  of  Aisne  from  north*  Depart- 
east  to  south-west,  and  the  river  fi-om  which  it  has  taken  JJf'J,*^^' 
its  name,  flows  from  east  to  west.  The  two  rivers  water 
first  chalky  lands,  but  as  they  proceed,  they  pass  between 
calcareous  rocks,  to  which  the  chalk  serves  as  a  support. 
The  heights  are  mostly  confined  to  the  south,  low  plains 
extend  on  the  north.  The  Sorome,  the  Schelet  and  the 
Sambre  rise  in  the  department  Tlie  temperature  is  very 
variable,  and  the  frosts  in  spring  are  often  hurtful  to 
^getation.  The  forests  are  extensive,  indeed  the  mast  or 
the  fruit  of  the  beech  tree  produces,  in  some  years  a  quan- 
tity of  oil,  equal  in  value  to  L.20,000 ;  it  is  sold  and  con- 
sumed in  the  country.*  Agriculture  has  arrived  at  a  high 
^^gree  of  perfection ;  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  harvest 

•  &'e  La  .S»iiii>ti<)u.'  <iu  d.'p  \)r-nicwl  «1e  lAi-i.c  by  M.  Brayer. 
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are  exported ;  the  number  of  horses,  oxen  and  sbeepy  re- 
latively to  the  extent  of  surface,  is  much  greater  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  department  is  well 
provided  with  roads  and  navigable  rivers,  and  it  seems  as  if 
the  knowledge  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  were  pro- 
portionate to  tlieir  means  of  communication. 

The  Oise  is  not  larger  than  a  rivulet  at  the  burgh  of 
Hirson,  which  carries  on  a  trade  in  lace,  cutlery,  nails  and 
iron  bars.  Nouvion-en-Tierarche  contains  three  thousand 
individuals ;  glass  forms  the  principal  article  of  commerce, 
and  the  glass  works  are  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in 
the  place.  The  rich  pastures  in  the  district  enable  the  in- 
habitants to  supply  different  parts  of  France  with  excellent 
cheese. 

The  small  town  of  Guise,  formerly  a  stronghold,  was 
erected  into  a  titular  duchy  by  Francis  the  First  in  fa- 
vour of  Claude  of  Lorraine;  it  is  at  present  peopled  bj 
three  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  lower 
orders  are  mostly  employed  in  manufacturing  cotton*  Ter- 
vins,  still  less  populous,  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yelpion ;  it  is  mentioned  in  history  on  ac- 
count of  the  treaty  concluded  betweenr  Henry  the  Fourth 
and  Philip  the  Second. 

Many  villages,  burghs  and  small  towns  are  scattered  in 
the  district  of  Saint  Quentin;  the  inhabitants  manufacture 
fine  linen,  gauze  and  shawls  of  different  sorts.  All  these 
branches  of  industry  are  united  in  Saint  Quentin,  the  chief 
town,  of  which  the  population  has  doubled  within  the  last 
forty  years.  It  is  well  built,  and  a  subterranean  canal,  al- 
most two  leagues  in  length,  facilitates  the  conveyance  of 
goods.  The  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme,  at  some 
leagues  from  its  source,  corresponds  with  the  position  of 
Jiugusta-Veromanduorum  on  the  Xanara,  in  ancient  timesy 
the  chief  city  of  the  Veramandui.  Sacked  by  barbarians 
in  the  sixth  century,  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt ;  it  then  ob- 
tained the  name  which  it  now  bears,  probably  because 
Saint  Eloi  pretended  to  have  found  the  bones  of  Saint 
Quentin  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  his  mar- 
tyrdom. 

The  Oise,  at  no  great   distance  below  its  cutiflucncc  \wtb 
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the  Serre,  vraters  an   island ;  La  Fere,  a  small  fortified  book 

town,  is  sUaated  near  its  southern  extremity ;  it  contains  gzlvi. 
two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  it  has  a  school  of 


artilleiy,  and  an  arsenal.  A  subterranean  passage,  two  ^  *'"' 
hundred  feet  in  length,  supported  by  arcades  sixty  feet  in 
height,  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Goujon,  it  is  certainly  con- 
structed with  great  elegance  and  skill.  A  detachment  of 
the  Prussian  array  appeared  before  La  Fere  on  the  '26th 
of  February  1814,  and  as  it  was  then  only  defended  by 
four  hundred  men,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender;  the 
enemy  took  possession  of  whatever  was  in  the  arsenal  and 
in  the  library.  The  Prussians  having  been  informed  that 
it  was  well  supplied  with  provisions,  attempted  to  take  it  a 
second  time  in  1815.  The  garrison  wad  by  no  means 
strong,  but  the  troops,  the  national  guard  and  even  the 
women  displayed  great  bravery,  and  dieftermination ;  they 
suffered  the  severest  privations  during  a  blockade  that  lasted 
neariy  five  months,  at  last  the  enelny  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire.  The  Prussians  asked  permission  to  pass  through 
the  town,  a  condition  which  the  citizens  refused ;  the  ge- 
neral then  raised  the  blockade,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  au- 
thorities, congratulating  them  on  the  courage  of  the  inha- 
bitants and  the  garrison.  The  burgh  of  Saint  Gobain  in  Saint  Go- 
the  same  district,  is  known  in  France  for  its  mirrors  and  ^^^"* 
looking  glasses,  some  of  the  former  are  ten  feet  in  height 
by  five  in  breadth ;  three  millions  of  bottles  are  made 
every  year  in  the  neighbouring  burgh  of  Folembray. 

Laon,  about  five  leagues  on  the  south-east  of  La  Fere,  Laon. 
crowns  a  detached  hill  in  the  middle  of  a  large  plain.  It 
owes  its  origin  to  a  Gallic  fortress,  which  was  called  Lau- 
iunum  in  the  fifth  century ;  it  was  enlarged  by  Clovis,  and 
it  became  a  royal  residence  under  the  kings  of  the  second 
race;  indeed  Lothaire  and  Lewis  the  Fifth  were  born  in  the 
town.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  old  cathedral, 
--a  Grothic  edifice,  that  was  finished  in  the  year  1 1 15,  and 
the  tower  of  Lewis  d'Outre-Mer,  which  the  Vandals  of 
the  revolution  attempted  in  vain  to  destroy  in  the  year 
1794.  The  burgh  of  Notre-Dame  de  Liesse,  about  three 
leagues  on  the  north-east  of  Laon,  was  built  in  the  time  of 
the  crusades ;  it  possessed  formerly  a  miraculous  image  of 
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the  Virgin,  which,  according  to  the  legends,  was  brought 
from  Cairo  in  a  single  night  by  the  daughter  of 'an  Egyp- 
tian sultan. 

Soissons,  the  capital  of  a  district,  and  the  seat  of  a  dio- 
cess,  a  clean  and  well  built  town,  claims  a  very  ancient  ori- 
gin ;  it  was  called  Lamodunum  before  the  munificence  of 
Augustus  induced  the  inhabitants  to  change  the  name  into 
Jugusta-'duessionum,  It  is  situated  in  a  fruitful  valley  water- 
ed by  the  Aisne;  it  had  its  kings  before  the  conquest  of 
Gaul,  and  even  after  the  invasion  of  the  Franks.  It  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  the  feeble  remains  of  Roman  power 
were  destroyed  by  Clovis.  The  present  fortifications  were 
erected  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  who  made  it  his  principal 
depot  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  temporary  works  of 
defence  that  were  raised  in  1815,  enabled  it  to  offer  a  long 
resistance  to  the  allied  armies. 

The  small  town   of  La  Ferte-Milon  near  the  forest  of 
Yillers-Gotterets,  is  built  like  an  amphitheatre  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill ;  it  is  watered  by  the  Ourcq,  encompassed 
with  walls,  and  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  a  strong  castle. 
It  claims  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Racine;  the 
bust  of  the  poet  decorates  the  public  library,  which  con-  0 
tains   seventeen   thousand   volumes,  but  his  statue  ought 
to  be  erected  in  the  court  of  the  town-house.     As  there  are 
three   churches,  an  hospital   and  different  public  institu- 
tions, it  might  be  supposed  that  the  town  was  a  place  of 
some  importance,  tho  population,  however,  does  not  exceed 
two  thousand  three  hundred  individuals.     Chateau -Thierry 
is  situated  on  the  Marne ;  a  public  walk  extends  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  town  is  separated  by  a  modem 
bridge  from  one  of  the  suburbs.    The  new  buildings  con- 
trast well  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  from  which  the  town 
derives  its   name.    The  old  castle  was  built  by  Charles 
Martel  in  the  year  720,  as  a  residence  for  the  young  king 
Thierry  the  Fourth.     It  was  inhabited  by  that  prince,  by 
the   counts  of  Yermandois,  by   those  of  Champagne,  by 
Henry  the  Second,  the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  who  died  in  it, 
by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  and  the  dukes  of  Bouillon ;  houses 
wei*e  gradually  built  round  it,  and  in  one  of  them  still  in- 
habited, the  celebrated  Lafontaine  was  born. 
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The  dquirtment  of  Seine  and  Marne  is  watered  on  the     book 
aoQth  bj  the  first  river,  and  on  the  north  by  the  second,    ^x^^'' 
La  Ferte-sous-Jotiarie.   a  small   town  on  the  Marne,  is  ^ 

Osptrt- 

Hitoated    in  a  fruitful  valley;  the  cleanliness  which  pre-  meat  of 
vails,  the  elegance  of  the  houses,  and  the  activity  of  the  ^][%J^°^ 
Itarbour   indicate   an  industrious   city.      The   population  LaFcric* 
amoonts    to    more  than    four   thousand   souls;   there  are  jouari«» 
two  manufactories  of  carding  combs,  in  which  forty  thou- 
land  kilogrammes  of  leather  and  iron  are  used  every  year ; 
it  exports   a   great  quantity  of  mill-stones   into  different 
oountries,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  wood  and 
charcoal  for  the  supply  of  the  capital.     The  neat  burgh  of 
Oammartin  on  the  north  of  the  Marne,  rises  on  a  detached 
hill,  and  commands  a  view  which  extends  to  a   distance 
of  more  than  fifteen  leagues;  a  cattle  fair  of  some  conse- 
Haence  is   held   every   year   in   tiie  month  of  December. 
Jiiilly,  a  place  of  some  celebrity  on  account  of  a  college,  is 
tiitoated  near  the  burgh  of  Chelles,  where  Chilperic  was 
assaasioated    in  584;  part  of  a  rich  abbey  still  remains, 
it  was  founded  in    the   seventh  century  by  Batilda,  the 
wife  of  Clovis  the  second. 

Veaux  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne  is  the  chief  town  in  a  Mtaux. 
sobprefecture,  and  the  seat  of  a  diocess.  It  is  the  ancient 
city  of  Jatinum,  the  capital  of  the  Meldt ;  hence  it  was 
called  MOdtB  after  the  Roman  conquest.  It  was  a  place  of 
Bome  importance  under  the  kings  of  the  first  race ;  at  a 
later  period  the  inhabitants  were  among  the  first  in  France, 
who  embraced  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  and  no  other 
town  suffered  more  during  the  religious  wars  in  the  six* 
^nth  century.  The  Marne  divides  it  into  two  unequal 
parts,  and  the  Ourcq  canal  flows  below  the  remains  of  walls 
that  were  destroyed  in  the  time  of  the  League.  The  streets 
are  regular,  the  houses  are  well  built,  and  within  the  ca- 
thedral are  deposited  the  ashes  of  the  celebrated  Bossuet. 
I^he  town  carries  on  a  great  trade  with  Paris  in  oats  and 
^rn;  it  sends  besides  into  different  parts  of  France,  more 
than  9,200,000  kilogrammes*  of  cheese,  which  still  bears  the 
aane  of  the  ancient  province. 

*  Tht  kUogrammt  is  tqtial  tp  t  Ibi.  S  oc.  a  dr.  AT»ki^u|»oip, 
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^^—"^^  in  the  interior  are  remarkable  for  their  lightness,  aod  the 
tower  rises  to  a  considerable  height;  ruins  covered  lith 
ivy  indicate  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle,  that  belonged  to 

Mtltto.  the  counts  of  Brie.  Melun,  the  birthplace  of  Jand 
Aniyot,  is  the  ancient  city  o{  Melodunum;  the  Seine  divjdei 
it  into  three  parts,  it  stands  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  ant 
neat  houses  and  clean  streets  add  perhaps  to  the  effbctfli 
a  picturesque  situation ;  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  risi 
on  the  adjoining  hill,  it  was  inhabited  by  queen  Blandtc 
and  several  kings  of  France.     Melun  is  the  capital  nf  tin 

Fontaine-  department,  and  a  road  leads  to  Fontainebleau,  from  vliici 
it  IS  distant  about  four  leagues;  the  latter  town  isrfp- 
laiiy  built  and  surrounded  by  a  large  forest.  The  nei^ 
bouring  country  is  covered  wit)i  the  richest  vcrdun 
lofty  oaks  shade  the  walks  and  alleys.  Inequalities  ii 
the  soil,  and  masses  of  sandstone  vary  the  scenery.  Tid 
plan  of  the  royal  castle  was  committed  to  Primatid 
by  Francis  the  First,  it  was  afterwards  embellished  l; 
five  kings.  Henry  the  Third  was  born  in  the  samcedi 
fice,  and  Pius  the  Seventh  resided  in  it  eighteen  montlis 
it  was  there  that  the  crime  which  has  been  attribu 
to  Christina  of  Sweden  was  committed,  it  was  tli 
that  Napoleon  abdicated.  The  town  consisted  originall 
of  the  houses  which  were  grouped  round  a  castle  built 
Lewis  the  Young  in  1 169.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  it  w 
first  called  Fontaine^ Belle* Eau^  but  the  name  otFonsBliad 
which  occurs  in  several  deeds,  serves  to  confirm  the  coffl' 
mon  opinion  concerning  the  discovery  of  a  spring.  Atl< 
named  Biiaudf  belonging  to  Lewis  the  Seventh,  was  missd 
in  the  chase,  and  after  a  long  search  the  king  fownd  A 
quenching  his  thirst  at  a  stream  until  then  unknown;  the 
place  was  afterwards  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  hunting  rrsi- 
dence.  Dancuurt  and  Poinsinet  Are  perhaps  themostto* 
tinguishcd  literary  men  that  the  town  has  produced. 

jif«inourf.  Nemours  is  situated  at  the  extreinitj  of  the  same  forest 
below  the  old  castle  of  JVemia;  the  groves*  by  which  M 
were  formerly  surrounded,  account  for  the  names  of  tl>« 
-castle  and  the  town.      Nemours  was  erected  into  a  tii^*^ 
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dutcbj  in  the  foorteenth  century,  and  the  duke  who  fell  at  book 
the  battle  of  Cerignole*  was  tlio  last  descendant  of  the  fa*  ozlyi. 
mily  of  Armagnac.    The  dutcliy  has  been  perpetuated  in  ' 

the  house   of  Orleans  since  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Four-* 
teenth.    The  population  amounts  to  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  inhabitants*     An  old  castle  rises  above  a  modern 
bridge  on  the  Loing«  but  the   town  is  also  watered    by  a 
canal,  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  proportion 
to  its  size.     The  same  feeder  of  the  Seine,  and  the  same 
canal  water  the  ancient  and  pleasant  town  of  Moret ;  but  the 
Yonne  enters  the  Seine  about  two  leagues  above  it  at  Mnn- 
tereau-Font-Tonne,  —  the  Condatc  of  the  Gauls,  so  called 
from  its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers ;  the  name 
o(  M^nasieriolunif  which  it  obtained  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  the  country,  has  been  gradually  corrupt- 
ted  intd  Montereau*    The  bridge  in  the  town  serves  to  re- 
cal  two  important  events  :  Charles  the  Seventh,  then  dau- 
phin,  and   John    Sans   Peur,  duke  of  Burgundy,  having 
agreed  to  meet  there  in  the  year  1419,  tlie  duke  was  mur- 
dered by  assassins,  who  were  suborned  by  Charles :  it  was 
near  the  same  bridge  that  the  allied  armies  were  defeated 
by  the  French  in  18t4<    The  town  possesses  a  considera- 
ble trade  in  porcelain  ;  the  population  does  not  exceed  four 
thousand  inhabitants. 

A  road  from  the  small  town  of  Bray-snr-Seine  extends 
along  the  valley  watered  by  the  Youzie,  and  leads  to  Pro-  Pffovimr 
vins,  which  is  called  Cantruttt  Provinum  by  the  chroniclers 
of  the  eighth  century  ;  it  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  it 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  is  encompassed  with 
old  walls  and  ramparts ;  the  upper  town  is  built  on  a  hill, 
and  the  remains  of  a  fort  that  the  inhabitants  attribute  to 
the  Romans,  rise  on  the  summit ;  several  monuments  of  the 
middle  ages  may  be  observed  in  different  directions.  It 
has  of  late  years  become  a  place  of  resort  on  account  of  a 
ferruginous  spring.  The  counts  of  CbamiMigno  used  to  re- 
side at  Provins ;  the  number  of  inhabitants,  inconsiderable 
in  proportion  to  the  extent,  proves  that  it  was  formerly 
more  important  than  at  present.  Rozoy  on  the  small  river 
of  Teres  is  surrounded  with  ramparts  shaded  by  lofty  trees, 
*^  is  adorned  too  by  a  fine  Gothic  church,  but  it  is  chiefly 
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worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the  famoas  paper  nanafto- 

axLTi.    lory  at  Courtalin,  an  adjoining  hamlet;  the  waters  that  tiip- 

"*"""""  ply  the  works  rise  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 

feet     Corn  and  leather  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade 

at  Coulomierst  the  small  capital  of  a  subprefecture. 

Before  we  leave  the  department  of  Seine  and  Marne,  it 
may  be  remarked  tliat  it  abounds  in  corn  and  wine,  that 
more  sheep  are  rcai*ed  in  it  than  in  many  others,  and  that  it 
derives  great  advantages  from  numerous  means  of  con- 
monication. 
Daptri-  The  department  of  Oise  is  more  populous,  and  almost  is 
OiM.  productive   in  corn»  but  it  docs  not  yield  a  fifth  part  of 

the  wine;  the  inhabitants  rear  a  great  many  sheep,  like 
all  the  departments  that  surround  Paris,  it  is  intersected 
by  numerous  roads.     Crepy  or  Crespy  is  finely  situated  is 
u  valley  watered  by  two  streams,  which  flow  through  tlie 
town,  once  more  flourishing  than  at  present,  it    was  it- 
fended  by  a  castle  now  in  ruins.    The  old  walls  are  flanked 
with  bastions,  the  number  of  inhabitants  dde«  not  amount 
to  more  than  two  thousand.    An  excellent  road  communi- 
cates with  Senlis,  which  the  Romans  called  Jtugustamagth 
and  where  the  remains  of  the  fortifications  that  they  raised, 
are  still  apparent    It  obtained  afterwards  the  name  of  80^ 
vanecte$9  probably  on  account  of  the  forests  with  which  it 
was  surrounded.    It  rises  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  the 
Nonette  waters  the  base.    The  most  of  the  streets  are  nar- 
row and  crooked  ;  the  cathedral  may  be  remarked  for  the 
lightness  of  the   Grothic   architecture,  and   the   height  of 
the  steeple.    The  water  in  the  small  river  is  supposed  to 
possess  a  peculiar  quality,  which  renders  it  better  adapt- 
ed than  any  other  for  washing   wool;   the   fact    may  be 
doubtful,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  persons  are 
employed   in   that   branch   of  industry.     There   are  not 
fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  workmen    in    the  cotton 
manufactories ;  the  printftelds  furnish  occupation  to  more 
than  two  hundred,  and  the  making  of  flour  and  other  sub- 
atancea  from  potatoes  to  a  hundred  and    fifty.     The  fo* 
reota  of  Hallate  Ermonville,  Pontarme  and  Chantilly  si* 
attiiated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  numerous  streso^ 
in  the  large  park  of  Mortefontaine  add  to  the  beautv  of  the 
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country,  £imMHiTill6  still  recals  the  philosopher  of  Gone-  book 
va,  and  asoociations  connected  with  the  gi*eat  Coode  giro  oxlti. 
idditional  Interest  to  Ckantilly.  The  magnificent  castle^  -— — *— 
tiie  residenco  of  the  liero»  was  destroyed  at  the  revolution^ 
and  while  the  men  were  demolishing  the  chapel,  they  found 
the  remains  of  Coiigny,  whose  body  was  secretly  transported 
from  tiie  gibbet  of  Montfaucon  to  the  domain  which  then 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Montmorency.  The  small  castle 
and  the  principal  stables  remain  entirOf  the  latter  are  the 
inest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  France.  The  burgh  might 
be  more  correctly  denominated  a  town,  it  carries  on  a  trade 
in  porcelain,  blond  and  lace.  Creil  is  situated  on  the  left  CrtU. 
bank  of  the  Oise,  it  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  por- 
celain works,  in  which  more  than  nine  hundred  persons 
are  employed.  Montataire  is  situated  in  a  fruitful  valley, 
and  walereil  by  tlie  Therain,  it  supplies  many  places  with 
iron,  and  the  machinery  in  the  works  is  moved  by  tlie  river. 
It  was  an  ancient  village,  the  church  rises  on  an  eminence, 
Peter  tlie  Hermit  preached  in  it,  and  maintained  tiie  necessi- 
ty of  the  first  crusade.  The  country  round  Creil  may  be  re- 
marked for  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants;  in  a  space  not 
greater  than  four  leagues  long  by  two  in  breadth,  there 
are  a  hundred  and  seventy*nine  manufactories  and  eight 
tboasand  workmen;  the  annual  proceeds  of  their  labour 
represent  a  value  equivalent  to  16,000,000  of  franks.  On 
tbe  supposition  that  industry  was  as  much  diffused  over  the 
rest  of  France,  the  number  of  workmen  in  the  kingdom 
iniglit  amount  to  24,000,000,  while  the  products  of  their 
labour  would  indicate  a  value  equal  to  48,000,000,000 
franks,  or  L.£,000,000,000.  Font-Sainte-Maxence  on  the 
Oise  is  the  only  other  town  of  any  consequence  in  the  dis- 
Met  of  Senlis ;  the  bridge  on  the  river  was  constructed  by 
I^cyronnet,  it  is  supported  by  detached  columns,  and  adorn* 
^1  by  obelisks  at  the  four  extremities. 

It  is  affirmed  tliat  Compiegne  was  a  town  in  the  time  of  Com- 
^e  Romans,  that  they  called  it  Compaidium,  because  it  con-  ^'"'°* 
tuned  ammunition  or  military  stores.    A  Roman  way,  incor- 
^^tly  denominated  tlie  Chauii6e  de  BruMbault,  crosses  tbe 
(orests  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  attests  tbe  ancient  omgin 
of  the  town.    But  Compiegne  did  not  become  a  jdace  of 
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importmice  before  the*  time  of  Charles  the  Bald.  Lewis  the 
Fair  and  Lewis  the  Faineant  were  buried  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Corneille;  Pepin  the  Bref  placed  in  the  same  church 
the  first  organ  that  was  seen  in  France,  he  received  it 
from  Constantine  the  Sixth.  Tlie  royal  castle  is  a  large 
edifice,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Lewis  the  Fiiteenth,  finished 
by  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  and  embellished  by  Napoleon. 
There  are  several  fine  buildings  in  the  town,  but  the  streets 
are  Tor  the  most  part  narrow  and  crooked.  It  was  former- 
ly surrounded  with  walls;  the  English  besieged  it  in  1430, 
and  Joan  of  Arc  was  there  taken  prisoner.  A  treatj  of 
alliance  between  France  and  Holland  was  concluded  at 
Compiegne  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1624.  Noyon  is 
without  doubt  a  place  of  greater  antiquity,  the  Romans 
changed  its  Celtic  name  into  Mviomagus  ;  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  diocess  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  crown- 
ed in  the  town ;  the  same  monarch  finished  the  catheditlt 
which  was  begun  by  Pepin  the  Bref.  Noyon  is  the  birth- 
place of  Calvin  the  rerorroer,  and  of  Sarrazin,  a  celebrated 
statuary  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Because  the  castle  of  Clermont-Oise  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  and  the  town  on  the  base,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  it  was  built  by  the  Romans,  although  the  an- 
cient castle  does  not  in  any  way  resemble  a  Roman  edifice. 
It  is  at  present  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  country.    Philip  the  Fair  was  born  in  the  town, 
but  it  is  more  renowned  as  liaving  been  the  birthplace  of 
the  celebrated  Cassini.    It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century 
the  capital  of  a  county,  which  Saint  Lewis  gave  to  his 
son  Robert,  the   founder  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.    A 
religious  ceremony  was  formerly  observed  on  the  annive^ 
sary  of  Saint  Jengou,  the  tutelar  saint  of  easy  koAaniv 
it  has  been  discontinued  probably  on  account  of  the  addi- 
tional number  of  good  wives ;  at  all  events  the  moral  io^ 
provement  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  attributed  to  the  pn>- 
gress  of  industry.    The  memory  of  the  duke  De  lAwcwti 
is  revered  in  the  country ;  the  population  in  the  small  vil- 
lage from  which  he  derived  his  title,  was  equal  a  few  jtm 
ago   to  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  it  exceeds  at  presci'^ 
thirteen  hundred.    Liancourt  is  about  a  league  and  i  ^^^ 
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from   Clermont,  and  the  small  manofactories  in  other  places     book 
in  the   neighbourhood  afford  the   means  of  subsistence  to     cxlvi/ 
laborious  inhabitants*  -^— ^ 


The    same  industry  and  activity  are  observable  in  the  Beauvaii. 
Tillages  round  Beauvais,  indeed  more  than  three  hundred 
workroen    are  employed  in  the   burgh   of  Bresle.    The 
ancient  capital  of  the  small  country  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Bellovad^  was  called  Bdlovaeum  before  it  received  the 
name  of  Caetaro-JUdgus*    The  streets  are  sufficiently  broad, 
but    many   of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood.      The  choir 
of  the    cathedral   is  tompiete,  the  nave  and  other  parts 
of  the   building  are  still  unfinished.    The  old  ramparts 
have   been  changed   into  public   walks;  the  English  be- 
sieged   it  without  success  in  1443,  and  Charles,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  not  more  fortunate  in  1472.    The  latter 
siege   is  mentioned  in  history  on  account  of  the  noble  re- 
sistance  of  the  inhabitants;   they   were  not  dismayed  by 
an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  the  women  sought 
the  honour  of  defending  the  breach ;  under  the  conduct  of 
Joan  Fouquet  or  Laine*  surnamed  the  Hatchet^  they  fought 
with  as  much  intrepidity  as  the  men.    A  Burgundian  sol- 
dier had  planted  a  standard  on   the  wall,  but  Joan  van- 
quished him,  and  carried  away  the  trophy ;  the  action  is 
represented    in    a  picture  which  decorates  the  townhouse. 
The  siege  was  raised  in  the  month  of  July ;  to  commemo- 
rate the  events  a  procession  went  forth  every  year  in  the 
same  month,  and  the  women  took  precedence  of  the  men ; 
the  ceremony  was  abolished  at  the  revolution.    Beauvais 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  it  has  cloth,  carpet  and 
cotton  manufactories.    It  has  given  birth  to  Philip  de  Yil- 
lers,  to  Del'  He- Adam,  great  master  of  the  order  of  Malta, 
to  Restaut  the  grammarian,  to  the  abbe  Dubos,  to  Her- 
nian  and  Yalliant,  two  distinguished  antiquarians. 

The    Oise   enters  the  department  of  Seine  and  Oise,  a  D<.part- 
ahopt  way  above  the  village  of  Noisy.     Beaumont,  the  first  ^«"^  ^^ 
town  through  which  it  flows,  contains  two  thousand  inhabi-  blier  *" 
tants;  it  rises  on  a  chalky  height,  and  commands  a  view  of 
the  plain  which   extends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
The  small  and  agreeable  town  of  Lozarches  is  about  a 
^^^t  distant   from  the  abbey  of  Royaamont,  an  abbey 
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founded  by  Saint  LewiSy  and  since  conrerted  into  a  cot- 
ton manufactory ;  a  neat  village  was  lately  built  in  the 
vicinity. 

Pontoise  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Oise  and  the  Yiorne.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
ateep,  the  walls  have  been  repaired,  but  part  of  those  still 
remain,  which  were  scaled  by  the  army  of  Charles  the 
Seventh,  when  the  town  was  taken  Trom  tlia  English  in 
144£«  The  states-general  assembled  at  Pontoise  in  1561 ; 
the  parliament  of  Paris  met  in  the  same  place  in  165S, 
17M  and  1753.  The  Celts  gave  the  name  of  Tsar  to  the 
river  that  waters  it,  hence  the  town  was  called  BrivUarOf 
which  signifies  literally  the  bridge  on  (he  har.  The  Oise 
iras  called  Iniea  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the  town  Pont 
Inisee:  lastly,  JEHa  was  substituted  for  Inlsa,  Pontoise 
was  then  named  Pone  JEsutt  and  afterwards  Ponioma.  It 
was  traversed  by  a  Roman  road,  which  extended  from 
Paris  to  Rouen,  some  remains  of  it  are  still  observed 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Philip  of  Burgundy,  the  son  of 
John  the  second  of  France,  and  Creneral  Leclerc  were 
bom  in  the  town. 

The  small  town  of  Mantes,  snrnamcd  La  Jolie^  because 
it  is  well  built  and  finely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  was,  according  to  some  authors,  founded  at  ttie  time 
the  druids  retained  their  authority.  The  Latin  name  of 
PetrO'^lkinialnmf  and  the  mistletoe  on  the  ancient  arms, 
aeem  to  prove  that  the  Celts  venerated  on  the  site  which  it 
occupies,  the  sacred  stones  and  other  emblems  of  the 
druidical  worship.  The  church  of  Notre-Dame  was  built 
by  Blanche  of  Castillo  and  Margaret  of  Provence,  the  one 
the  mother,  and  the  other  the  wife  of  Saint  Lewis.  Ar- 
ticles of  consumption  are  not  liable  to  any  tax  or  toll  on 
entering  the  gates ;  the  economical  way  in  which  the  town's 
funds  are  managed,  has  enabled  the  magistrates  to  abolish 
these  oppressive  duties.  Limay,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
a  suburbs  of  Mantes,  is  only  separated  from  it  by  the  Seine ; 
it  is  situated  near  the  hermitage  of  Saint-Sauveur,  where  a 
diapel  and  a  bouse  cut  in  a  chalky  rock,  still  attract  a 
great  many  pilgrims.  The  castle  of  Rosny,  the  birthplace 
of  Sally,  rises  m  the  banks  of  the  Seine  at  the  distance  of 
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two  leagues  below  Mftntee ;  at  present  the  property  of  the    book 
ducbess  of  Berrif  the  same  pious  lady  has  built  a  church    c^X'^i' 
and  an  hospital  in  the  neighbourhood ;  they  are  consecrat-  " 

ed  to  the  memory  of  her  unfortunate  husband. 

Meulan  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine»  was  probably  MeaUn^ 
founded  by  the  Celt8«  at  all  events  the  ancient  name  of 
Mdkntum  indicates  a  Celtic  origin ;  it  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  two  thousand  souls;  some  of  the  old  fortifications 
may  still  be  seen^  which  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  resist 
the  forces  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne.  Poissy»  Poitty^ 
the  birthplace  of  Saint  Lewis,  is  peopled  by  two  thousand 
six  bandred  inhabitants ;  it  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Pin- 
cerais,  the  ancient  Fagus  Pindacenris. 

It  formed  part  of  the  crown  lands,  and  Charles  the  Bald 
assembled  a  parliament  in  the  town.  It  was  there  Blanche 
of  Castille  told  her  son*  to  value  his  baptismal  purity 
more  fhav  life,  to  be  assured  that  whatever  was  onerous 
to  the  people  could  never  be  glorious  to  the  prince. 

A  cattle  market  is  held  every  week  at  Poissy,  and  the 
town  of  Paris  imposes  an  annual  tax  of  L.60  on  the  sale 
of  the  cattle*  The  ancient  convent  of  the  Ursulines  has 
been  changed  into  a  workhouse,  it  may  contain  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  paupers.  The  famous  colloquy  at  Poissy, 
between  tiie  Catiiolic  doctors  and  reformed  ministers,  who 
assembled  in  the  convent  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Ninth,  lasted  two  months,  but  it  was  attended  with  no 
other  result  than  that  of  exasperating  tlie  two  parties 
gainst  each  other. 

The  forest  which  begins  at  a  short  distance  from  Poissy,  Poreit  of 
Md  teminates  at  Saint  Germain,  was  ealled  the  forest  of  l^j/),^^""' 
I^ye  until  the  eleventh  tentury,  the  time  in  which  the  town 
of  Saint  Germain  was  founded.  It  is  encompassed  with 
^aUs,  and  covers  a  surface  of  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
acres.  Shaded  by  lofty  and  luxuriant  trees,  intersected  with 
broad  avenues,  there  are  few  walks  in  France,  that  can  be 
compared  with  it  The  castle  rises  on  a  terrace,  which  is 
said  to  command  a  finer  view  than  any  in  the  neighbourhood 
^  Paris }  the  length  of  the  terrace  is  equal  to  two  thou- 
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BOOK      sand  four  hundred  yards,  and  the  height  to  thirty.    The 
cxLvi.    castle  of  Saint  Germain  was  begun  during  the  reign  of 

Francis  the  First,  it  was  enlarged  by  Henry  the  Fourth 

and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth ;  it  serves  at  present  as  a  bar- 
rack for  a  company  of  body  guards.  In  the  same  edifice 
were  born  Margaret  of  France,  the  daughter  of  Francis 
the  First,  Henry  the  Second,  Charles  the  Ninth  and  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth.  The  town  is  well  built,  it  is  adorned  with 
a  large  market  place  and  a  fine  church ;  while  workmen 
were  digging  the  foundation  of  the  latter  in  1826,i  tbej 
discovered  the  remains  of  James  Stuart. 

Marly.  The  road  from  Saint  Germain  to  Paris  extends  along 

the  Seine,  and  communicates  with  Marly,  and  on  the 
heights  above  it  are  the  remains  of  the  machine  that  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  erected  to  supply  the  aqueduct  that  leads 
to  Versailles.  Malmaison,  at  a  greater  distance  from 
Marly,  was  the  residence  of  Napoleon  when  at  the  height 
.  of  his   power,    and   also  during  the  disastrous  days  that 

Rogi.  succeeded  his  defeat.  The  small  burgh  of  Ruel  con- 
tains three  thousand  inhabitants;  it  stands  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill  planted  with  vineyards.  The  neighbouring  castle 
was  inhabited  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  it  was  the  scene 
of  his  pleasures,  it  was  there  he  gratified  his  vengeance, 
making  a  confidant  of  the  executioner,  he  received  those 
whom  he  had  determined  in  secret  to  put  to  death, 
with  the  utmost  affability  and  kindness.  The  tomb  of  the 
empress  Josephine  is  situated  within  the  church  of  Bael. 

Aritnteuii.  Argenteuil  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine ;  it  contains 
four  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  neighbouring 
country  is  very  fruitful  in  wine.  The  remains  of  walls  in- 
dicate the  site  of  a  monastery,  which  was  founded  in  the 
seventh  century ;  it  is  memorable  as  the  retreat  of  Heloise, 
who  became  the  abbess  of  it.  A  garment  without  any 
seams,  according  to  tradition,  worn  by  our  Saviour,  and 
presented  by  the  empress  Irena  to  Charlemagne,  has  been 
removed  from  the  convent  to  the  church,  it  is  now  pre- 
served in  a  shrine  above  the  altar. 

Saint  Saint  Cloud  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  was  called 

^^"^^       JVtf  ent  before  the  death  of  Clodoald,  son  of  Clodomir,  king 
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of  Orleans ;  aware  that  his  uncle  Clotaire,  the  murderer  of     book 
his  brothers,  had  determined  to  put  him  to  death,  he  fled    ^^^^^' 
for  refuge^  and  found  safety  in  a  cloister.    James  Clement  -***-^-* 
assassinated   Henry  the  Third  in  the  old  castle  of  Saint 
Cloud,  then  the  property  of  Jerome  de  Gondi.    The  heart  of 
the  unfortunate  prince  was  deposited  in  the  village  church, 
and  the  place  where  it  rests,  was  marked  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  Passenger  pity  the/ate  of  kings*    Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  purchased  the  domain,  and  gave  it  to  his  bro- 
ther  the    duke  of  Orleans,  who  built  the   present  castle ; 
since  his  time,  it  has  been  a  royal  residence,  it  was  enlarged 
by  Marie  Antoinette.    Bonaparte,  after  his  return' from 
^S7P^»  assembled  there  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  on 
tiie  ninth  of  November  1799 ;  the  assembly  was  dissolved 
by  an  armed  force  on  the  same  day,  the  eighteenth  of  Bru- 
maire,  as  it  is  called  in  the  annals  of  the  revolution.    The 
castle  was  Bonaparte's  favourite  residence,  he  embellished 
and  furnished  it  with  royal  luxury ;  to  imjirove  the  view 
from  the  principal  apartment,  an  obelisk  was  raised,  and  a 
monument  similar  to  the  one  erected  at  Athens  by  Lysi- 
crates  the  sculptor,  which  antiquaries  have  surnamed  the 
Lantern  of  Demosthenes.     Rabelais  rendered   Meudon  a  Maudon- 
place  of  celebrity  before  cardinal  Lorraine  built  the  castle 
that  Lewis   the   Fourteenth   purchased  for   the   dauphin. 
The  building  rises  on  a  hill,  and  the  famous  glass  works 
Are  situated  below  it.    The  long  burgh  of  Sevres  extends  SevrM. 
to  the  village  of  Chaville  ^  it  contains  more  than  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants ;  the  royal  porcelain  works  are  certainly 
not  inferior  to  the  finest  in  Europe. 

The  entrance  into  Versailles  by  the  road  from  Paris  VenaiUeu 
^ight  give  one  a  favourable  idea  of  a  court-town,  if  the 
broad  avenue  were  lined  with  regular  buildings;  the  ap- 
proach might  thus  be  made  to  correspond  witii  the  mag- 
>^ificence  of  the  castle.  Neat  houses  are  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  avenue,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
them,  a  large  prison,  of  which  the  grated  windows  and 
iron  doors  may  be  seen  from  the  triple  entrance.  Barracks 
iront  the  private  treasury  of  the  king,  where  the  assem- 
blies of  the  states-general  were  held.  The  civil  and  com- 
^^rcial  tribunals  are  nearly  opposite  the  mansion   house, 
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and  the  avenae  terminates  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  at 
the  royal  stables.  A  broad  walk  sarroanded  with  lofty 
trees  extends  from  the  stables  to  the  castle,  where  two  Cor- 
inthian porches  protrude  on  each  side  of  a  brick  building; 
such  unsuitableness  can  only  be  excused  by  the  filial  vene- 
ration which  induced  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  to  preserve 
the  old  hunting  seat  of  his  father.  Tlie  front  on  the  side 
of  the  garden  is  wholly  the  work  of  the  great  king,  still  efeii 
there  the  palace  is  not  without  faults,  the  centre  or  body  of 
the  building  is  out  of  proportion,  and  the  wings  are  toe 
long.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  with  admirable  taste,  a 
broad  canal  reaches  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  groves  are 
scattered  in  verdant  lawns,  plants  more  than  four  hundred 
years  old,  are  preserved  in  the  orangery,  water  issues  from 
fountains  in  every  variety  of  form,  and  jets  rise  above  the 
highest  trees.  The  largest  Trianon  is  covered  with  marble 
and  surrounded  by  woods  that  seem  to  realize  the  brilliant 
fictions  of  Tasso  in  the  description  of  tlie  palace  of  Armi- 
da$  the  other  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  pavilion. 
These  two  edifices  indicate  the  character  of  the  two  kings 
by  wliom  they  were  built;  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  tired  of 
his  magnificent  residence  at  Versailles,  repaired  to  the  firsti 
which  still  retains  an  air  of  pomp  and  grandeur;  Lewis  the 
Fifteenth  preferred  the  solitude  of  tlie  second  to  the  cares 
of  a  crown  and  the  etiquette  of  a  court,  it  was  there  be  fo^ 
got  the  disasters  which  marked  his  reign. 
Expense  The  magnificence  of  the  royiil  buildings  at  Versaillesr 
palace  at  '^^  givcH  rise  to  the  common  opinion  that  Lewis  the  Fosr- 
VersaiUei.  teentli.  Surprised  at  the  vast  sums  expended  On  them,  deter* 
mined  to  conceal  the  amount  fi*om  posterity,  and  committed 
the  papers  of  Mansard  to  tlie  flames.  But  Mirabeau,  Volney 
and  other  writers  thought  themselves  sufllciently  informed 
on  the  subject  to  publish  the  results.*  According  to  an  ex* 
tract  of  tlie  expenses,  that  has  been  attributed  to  Mansardi 
and  according  to  other  documents  that  are  preserved  in  the 


*  These  results  are  as  erroneous  as  they  are  different ;  Mirabeau,  in  his  oios- 
teenth  letter  to  his  constituents,  estimates  the  expenses  at  twelve  hundred  mil- 
Jiont  of  franks ;  Volney,  in  his  Lemons  sur  THistoire,  makes  them  anwunt  to 
fourteen  hundred  millloos  of  livnM  toum^itf  which  he  considtrs  sqoil  to 
4,600,000,000  fcanka. 
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archives  of  the  erown,  we  maj  arrive  at  the  following  con^  >ook 
clasion  :  all  the  sums  expended  from  1664  to  170S  on  the  ^"'^^ 
rojal  edifices,  In  lajing  out  the  grounds,  in  making  the 
gardens,  and  even  in  building  the  two  principal  churches 
in  the  town,  amounted  to  95,800,000  livres  which,  accord* 
iDg  to  the  mean  value  of  silver  during  the  last  thirty-eight 
years,  is  equivalent  at  present  to  17M00,000  franks  or 
nearly  Ij.rtl84,000.* 

After  a  revolution  which  has  lasted  almost  forty  years, 
and  which  has  changed  tlie  customs^  manners  and  institu- 
tions of  France,  Versailles  is  again  a  court  town ;  many  no- 
bles reside  in  it,  the  people  are  ignorant,  idle  and  poor* 
But  if  there  are  few  works  or  manufactories  in  the  town,  it 
may  be  partly  attributed  to  its  situation  at  a  distance  from 
every  natural  current  of  water.    The  population  amounts 
only  to  one-third  of  what  it  was  in  1790;  although  it  has 
increased  rapidly  since  the  restoration,  most  of  the  broad 
and  regular  streets  are  still  sombre  and  deserted.    Versail- 
les is  not  without  schools  and  charitable  institutions,  there 
are  several  preparatory  schools  to  a  military  education,  a 
large  college,  in  which  lectures  are  delivered  on  geometry, 
mechanics,  music  and  drawing;  and  a  public  library  con- 
taining 50,000  volumes.      The  royal  hospital  is  the  most 
useful  of  the  charitable  institutions.    The  town  was  the 
birthplace  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  of  the  abbe  de  TEp^^  of 
Ducis,  general  Hoche  and  marshal  Berthier.    Xhe  octroi 
or  the  tax  levied  on  provisions  and  other  articles  imported 
into  the  town,  is  not  much  less  than  L.90,000 ;  the  great- 
ness of  the  sam  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  facility  of 
communication ;  more  than  six  hundred  stage  coaches  pro- 
<^  from  the  capital  to  the  department  of  Seine  and  Oise, 
and  the  most  of  them  pass  tliraugh  Versailles,  which  is  vi- 
aited  by  every  stranger  in  Parish 

*  See  the  Tableau  descriptif,  historique  et  pUtoresque  de  la  ville,  du  chateau 
«t  du  pare  de  Versailles,  corapris  les  deux  Trianons,  by  M.  Vaysse  de  VillarSy 
^^7?.  Consult  also  the  work  entitled,  Faits,  calculs  et  observations  sur  la  de- 
pBDie  d'une  des  grandee  administratiooe  de  I'etat  a  toutes  les  epoquee  depais  to 
^Cn«  de  Louii  XIV,  et  iDclusivement  jusqu'  en  1825,  by  tba  count  d'Haute rive, 

/^  See  the  Aper^u  topographique,  physique,  geologique,  historique,  et  statis- 
^us  du  departement  de  Seine  et  Oise  by  M.  J.  J.  R.  Huot. 
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The  country  round  Versailles  is  surrounded  with  plea- 
sant walks,  romantic  sites  and  industrious  villages.  The 
inhabitants  of  Yillepreux  manufacture  shawls;  Grregnon 
has  heen  often  visited  by  mineralogists  on  account  of  a  cal* 
careous  stratum  abounding  in  fossil  shells,  the  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  purchased  by  his  majesty,  who  has 
lately  presented  them  to  an  agricultural  institution.  The 
military  school  at  Saint- Cyr  meets  in  the  royal  abbey*  a 
large  edifice  founded  by  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Jony,  si- 
tuated in  a  fruitful  valley,  is  watered  by  an  aqueduct ;  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  confined  to  their  print-fields; 
during  the  imperial  government  more  than  sixteen  hun- 
dred workmen  were  employed,  the  number  at  present  does 
not  exceed  three  hundred. 

The  neat  town  of  Montfort-l'Amaury  near  the  forest  of 
Saint-Leger,  is  built  on  the  declivity  and  the  base  of  a  hill, 
it  is  commanded  by  tiie  ruins  of  an  old  fortress,  in  which 
the  only  turret  that  still  remains,  is  adorned  with  Gothic 
sculptures.  The  town  was  the  birthplace  of  Simon,  count 
of  Montfort,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, rendered  himself  infamous  by  his  cruelties  in  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses. 

The  small  town  of  Rambouillet  is  situated  on  the  other 
side  of  tlie  forest ;  during  the  imperial  government  it  be- 
came the  capital  of  a  subprefecture,  perhaps  on  account  of 
a  castle,  which  has  nothing  royal  but  the  name.  It  is 
flanked  with  turrets,  and  one  of  them  appears  less  ancient 
than  the  rest ;  on  the  whole,  the  style  of  the  building  re- 
sembles that  which  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  century* 
Francis  the  First  died  in  the  castle  of  Rambouillet  in  the 
year  1549.  The  park  is  one  of  the  finest  in  France,  bat 
there  is  nothing  in  the  town,  at  all  worthy  of  notice;  the 
beauty  of  the  former  depends  on  varied  views,  verdant 
groves  and  limpid  streams.  Dourdan  gives  its  name  to  a 
neighbouring  forest,  the  town  was  formerly  a  stronghold, 
and  the  castle  in  the  middle  of  it  was  built  by  Gontrand, 
king  of  Burgundy,  in  the  sixth  century..  It  contains  two 
thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants;  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
La  Bruyere.  ' 

Etampes  covers  a  considerable  space  in  a  fruitful  valley; 
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it  is  watered  by  a  small  river  that  senres  to  tarn  sereral    book 
mills.    It  follows  from  different  old  deeds  that  the  town    czlvi. 
mast  have   been  founded  before  the  sixth  century,  indeed  — ^— 
the  appearance  of  the  houses  attests  their  antiquity;     But 
Saclas,  a  village  about  two  leagues  from  Etampes,  is  much 
more  ancient ;  it  rises  on  the  site  of  Saliodita,  a  city  men- 
tioned in  the  itinerary  of  Antonine.    The  river  of  Essonne 
waters  the  small  town  of  the  same  name,  the  inhabitants 
manufacture  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs ;  they  possessed  for- 
merly a  powder  manufactory,  but  as  many  of  the  houses 
were  demolished  by  an  explosion,  that  branch  of  industry 
has  been  removed  to  Bouchet,  a  place  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Juine  and  Essonne.     Corbeil,  the  capital  of  a  dis-  Corbeii. 
trict,  is  not  more  than  a  mile  from  Essonne,  it  possesses 
several  cotton  and  linen  manufactories,  and  carries  on  a 
trade  with  Paris  in  grain  and  flour. 

The  rich  pastures  in  the  department  of  Seine  and  Riches  of 
Otse  afford  food  to  numerous  flocks,  and  the  same  ment!^ 
country  abounds  in  corn  and  wine.  The  mineral  sub- 
stances, although  not  valuable,  are  useful;  the  gypsum 
furnishes  the  immense  quantity  of  plaster  that  is  consumed 
in  the  capital,  and  the  quarries  afford  excellent  stone.  Se- 
veral mineral  springs  might  be  mentioned,  but  the  only  one 
of  any  note^  is  that  near  Enghein  in  the  valley  of  Montmo- 
rency. 

The  department  of  Seine  and  Oise  en  compasses  the  de-  Depart- 
partment  of  Seine,  in  which  Paris    occupies  the  centre,  mentofthe 
Vhen  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of  Caesar,  arrived 
dboQt  fifty-five  years  *  before  the  vulgar  era,  at  the  mean 
and  solitary  city  in  the  territory  of  the  ParisHf  which  the 
barbarians  called  Luthtouezyt  and  their  conquerors  Lutetiaf 
tbe  houses  or  rather  cottages  were  built  of  clay,  and  co- 
vered with  straw,  the  country  was  poor,  and  the  position 
^aa  not  considered  favourable  for  a  town.    But  the  Parisii 
adopted  readily  the  usages  of  civilized  life,  they  were  good 
^^riners,  and  brave  in  war.    Lutetia  was  gradually  en- 
larged, it  became  the  seat  of  a  prefecture,  and  the  tempo- 
rary residence  of  some  emperors,  particularly  of  Julian, 
^ho  styled  it  his  dear  Luietia.     The  only  buildings  eon- 
A^ted  with  that  remote  period,  are  the  baths,  which  were 
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attached  to  the  imperial  palace.  The  feeble  Ronaiit  might 
have  [been  aware  of  their  danger  at  the  approach  of  the 
Franks,  but  it  was  not  foreseen  that  the  city  was  to  becene 
the  metropolis  of  these  barbarians,  and  fourteen  centuries 
afterwards,  the  capital  of  an  empire  as  vast  as  it  was  of 
short  daration,  of  an  empire  in  which  Rome  itself  was 
merely  a  provincial  town. 

Paris  was  enlarged  after  Clovis  chose  it  for  his  residence: 
pillaged  several  times  by  the  Normans,  it  was  encompass- 
ed with  fortifications  by  the  i^eak  successors  of  Charle- 
magne; but  the  limits  from  north  to  south  were  first  ex- 
tended under  the  third  dynasty,  it  was  then  divided  into 
four  parts  or  quarters,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  ia 
a  surface  of  six  hundred  and  sixteen  English  acres,  enclosed 
several  villages   beyond    the  boundaries  that   were  first 
traced  under  the  Carlovingians.    Different  streets  may 
still  serve  to  recal  the  names  of  these  villages  or  bni^hs; 
the  most  remarkable  were  B[mrg4^JStb^^  BtaurBaurg  and 
Bourg-^Tiboud,  the   name  of  the  last  has  been  applied  t« 
the  street  of  Bourtibourg.     Two   forts  which  have  been 
often  rebuilt  since  the  Roman  conquest,  defended  the  ap^ 
preaches  to  the  city ;  the  one  was  Great  Chatelet  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Pont-ai 
Change,  the  other  or  Little  Chatdet  guarded  it  on  the  left. 
Four  large  towers  bounded  the  enclosure  in  the  direction 
of  the  river;  the  Tournelle  rose  near  a  wooden    bridge, 
which  although  since   built   of  stone,  retains  its  ancient 
name;  another,   erected   on  the  opposite  bank   at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Old  Temple  Street,  served  also  as  a  gate,  it  wss 
first  called  Porta  Barbdlef  and  afterwards  Barbette.    The 
tower  and  the  gate  of  Nesle  were  built  at  one  extremity  of 
the  present  bridge  of  Arts,  near  the  Mazarine  library ;  a 
large  tower  on  the  other  side  defended  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seine,  it  rose  opposite  the  castle  of  the  Louvre,  then 
an  old  edifice  beyond  the  walls,  it  was  repaired  or  rebuilt 
by  Philip  Augustus- 
Charles  the  Sixth  enlarged  the  boundary  on  the  north, 
and  divided  Paris  into  sixteen  quarters,  which  covered  a 
sorfiace  of  1070  English  acres.    It  was  also  extended  in  the 
sane  direction  by  Francis  the  First,  the  walls  were  traced 
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irom  the  Palftis-Royal  along  the  streets  of  Fosses  Mont- 
martre  and  Neave-Saint-Eustache  to  the  gate  of  Saint  oxlvi. 
DeniSf  and  from  that  gate  to  the  Bastille ;  the  surface  thus  — — 
enclosed  was  little  less  than  I9I67  English  acres*  The  num-  By  Henry 
ber  was  increased  to  fourteen  hundred  in  consequence  of 
new  additions  made  by  Henry  the  Fourth.  Others  were  By  Lewb 
made  on  the  north  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  they  may  l^eiith.''' 
be  still  traced  from  the  bridge  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  along 
the  Royal  Street  and  the  Boulevards  to  the  bridge  of  Aus-  • 
terlitz ;  but  the  former  limit  on  the  south  was  not  changed* 
Oi  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Seine  and  within  the  boundariest 
were  the  Louvre,  the  palace  and  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
the  abbey  of  St  Martin,  the  Temple  and  the  house  of  Bi- 
chelien,  then  called  the  Palais-Cardinal;  the  last  edifice 
having  been  left  to  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  by  his  minister, 
became  the  residence  of  Ann  of  Austria,  and  the  name  was 
changed  into  that  of  Palais  Royal,  a  name  which  it  retain- 
ed after  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  gave  it  to  liis  brother,  the 
dttke  of  Orleans*  The  court  *of  justice  and  the  cathedral, 
of  which  the  fronts  were  concealed  by  old  buildings,  tlie 
Sorbonne,  founded  by  Robert  de  Sorbon,  the  chaplain  of 
Saint  Lewis,  and  rebuilt  by  Richelieu,  the  college  of  Cluny, 
that  was  completed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
church  of  Saint  Genevieve,  or  the  burying  place  of  Clovis 
and  the  shepherdess  of  Nanterre,  were  situated  in  the  south- 
cro  part  of  Paris.  Convents  and  charitable  institutions  rose 
bejond  the  northern  enclosure ;  the  most  remarkable  were 
the  pest-house  of  Saint  Lazarus,  founded  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  hospital  of  Saint-Lewis,  built  in  1607,  and  the 
abbey  of  Saint  Anthony  that  was  afterwards  changed  into 
an  hospital.  Near  the  walls  on  the  south  were  the  abbey 
Saint-Germain-des-Pres,  of  which  the  foundation  dates  from 
the  time  of  Childcbert  the  First,  the  church  of  Saint-Sul- 
l>icc  that  was  finished  by  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  the  palace 
^r  Luxembourg,  of  which  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  by 
Mary  of  Medicis  in  1615,  the  abbey  of  Val-do«Grace  that 
was  founded  in  1645,  the  Garden  of  Plants  and  the  house 
of  correction,  the  former  was  begun  in  1635,  and  the  latter 
vas  finished  in  1656. 
taris  was  also  enlarged  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  fj^  |^u|' 
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BOOK  the  hospital  of  Invalids  was  comprehended  within  the  encio* 
cxLTi.  gypQ  •  under  the  same  reign  the  old  ditches  were  filled  up, 
■"""""  the  ramparts  were  demolished,  and  two  triumphal  arclia 
were  substituted  for  the  gates  of  Saint  Martin  and  Saiat 
Denys.  It  appears  indeed  that  at  the  accession  of  Lewis 
the  Fifteenth,  the  capital  covered  a  surface  equal  to  2740 
acres.  The  village  of  Route  was  included  some  years  at 
terwards  within  the  limits  that  were  fixed  in  1728,  and  tlM 
extent  was  thus  increased  to  5,244  acres.  Lamps  of  the 
same  sort  as  those  that  are  now  seen  in  the  streets,  wen 
erected  in  the  year  1766,  but  a  hundred  years  before  thit 
period,  Paris  was  lighted  by  means  of  lanterns.  To  obviate 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  crooked  streets,  a  law  was 
first  passed  in  17859  regulating  the  plan  according  to  whick 
they  were  to  be  built  in  future ;  five  years  afterwards  a  neir 
wall  was  raised,  the  limits  have  not  been  since  much  extend- 
ed ;  they  enclose  a  space  somewhat  less  than  8,400  acres. 
Having  enumerated  the  principal  additions  made  to  Farif 
tiie"reignof  A^  difiercnt  periods,  we  may  mention  the  monuments  and 
Lewis  the  edificcs  by  which  it  has  been  embellished  from  the  acces. 
sion  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  to  the  present  day.  The 
Mazarin  college,  now  the  hall  of  the  Institute,*  the  colon- 
nade of  the  Louvre,f  the  Gobelins  manufactory,^  the  Ob- 
servatory,$  the  Foundling  hospital,||  the  hospital  of  Inva- 
lids,^ the  gates  of  Saint  Denys'*!'*  and  Saint  Martin,f  f  the 
Royal  Bridge:^:^  and  the  edifices  on  the  Place  Yendome,^ 
were  raised  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Great. 

The  monuments  of  the  following  reign  are  the  Bourbon  | 
palace,  at  present  the  hall  of  the  Chamber  of  deputies,|i|j  the 
portal  of  Saint  Roche,^^  the  massive  fountain  of  Cre- 
nelle,*** the  Military  School,ftt  the  new  church  of  Saint 
Genevieve,^tt  ^^^  ^^^^  market,$$$  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  the  public  buildings  in  the  square  that 
bears  the  name  of  the  king,|||||t  Saint  Martin's  market,TT^ 
and,  lastly,  the  mint.**** 
The  embarrassed  state  of  the  finances  did  not  prevent 

•  Begun  in  1662.        t'ln  1665.        %  In  1666.        «  In  1667.        ||  In  1669. 

IT  Begun  in  1671,  finished  in  1706.  •♦  In  1672,  ft  In  1674. 

Jt  In  1684.  H  From  1685  to  1701.         ||||  Begun  in  1722.  tT  In  17S6. 

•••  In  1739.  ttt  Begun  in  1752.  %%%  Although  founded  in  1767,  the  certmon; 
of  laying  the  foundation  stone  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1 764.  449  Be|[un 
in  1763,  finished  in    1767.  ||l|||  [n  1763.        ItlT  In  1765.        ****  In  1771- 
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Lewis  the  Sixteenth  from  raising  several  useful  and  elegant     book 
bDildings :  the  college  of  France  was  completedf  and  the    cxlvi. 
school  of  medicine  was  commenced.*    The  court  of  justice  — ^— 
was  embellished  with  a  new  front^f  the  Odeon  was  huilt  for 
the  representation  of  French  comedies4  and  the  present  Ital- 
ian theatre  for  the  comic  opera.$    The  magnificent  front  of 
the  last  building  might  have  decorated  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented  streets  in  Parisy  but  it  was  determined  not  to  place 
it  on  a  line  with  the  minor  theatres  on  the  Boulevards.    The 
stone  galleries  of  the  Palais-Royal  were  constructed  some 
years  afterwards  by  the  duke  of  Orleans.||    The  bridge  of 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth  was  begun  and  finished ;  the  elegant 
fountain  of  the  Innocents^  a  momiment  of  the  regeneration 
of  art,  was  repaired,^  and  the  French  theatre  adornpd  the 
street  of  Richelieu.**    The  limits  of  Paris  were  marked  by 
fifty-five  barriers,!!  raised  at  a  great  expense  and  in  bad 
taste;  lastly,  the  theatre  of  Feydeau  was  built  during  the 
same  reign4t 

It  seemed  as  if  Bonaparte  was  anxious  to  indemnify  the  Under  the 
Parisians  for  the  loss  of  liberty  by  improving  their  city.   The  a^d^5e. 
embellishments  which  he  added  to  the  capital  in  the  short  rial  gov- 
space  of  twelve  years  surpassed  those  of  the  three  preced-  "'"*"*" 
ing  reigns.    The  works  of  the  period  are  the  fine  streets  of 
La-Paix,   Rivoli,  Mont    Thabor,   Castiglione,  and  many 
others.'  The  quays  of  Orsai,  Debilly,  DesaiXf  Morland,  Quays. 
Catinaty  Bignon^  the  LouTre,  the  Invalids,  the  City,  the 
Conference  and  Toumelle  were  constructed.    The  bridg- 
es of  Arts,$^  the  City,||||  Ai\sterlitz  and  Jena,^^  were  sue-  Bridgea. 
cessively  erected ;  the  canal  of  Ourcq  facilitated  the  con- 
veyance of  goods,  and  thus  increased  the  commerce  of  the 
capital.***"    Twenty-four  new  fountains  served  to  adorn  and 
purify  the  streets :  we  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  those 
on  Chatelet  place,  Yaugirard  street,  the  market  of*  Saint 
Germain,  the  court  of  the  Medical  School,  the  boulevard 
of  Bondi,  and   the  fountain   of  the  Elephant,  the  larg- 
est of  them  ally  but  it  remains  still  in  an  unfinished  state. 

•  In  1774.  t  In  1776.  :|:  In  1781.  »  In  1782.  ||  In  1786. 
T  From  the  year  1787  to  1791.  ♦♦  From  the  year  1787  to  1790. 
tt  From  1786  to  1789.  Xt  In  ^790.  tt  In  1804.  ||||  In  180G. 
tt  In  1819.        ♦•♦  In  1809. 
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Eight  corered  markets  were  began  and  finished ;  the  old 
slaughter  houses  were  demolishedt  and  otliers  were  raised 
beyond  the  barriers^  that  the  inhabitants  might  not  lie  ex- 
posed to  the  disgusting  spectacles,  which  until  then  were 
not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  Paris.*  Four  spacious 
cemeteries  were  enclosed  without  the  wallst  ^nd  granaries 
of  a  great  size  were  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  arsenaLf 
The  same  period  of  despotism  and  glory  was  marked  by 
the  commencement  or  completion  of  different  monumeata* 
The  colonnade  of  the  Louvre  was  embellished  and  perfect- 
ed, the  works  by  which  the  same  palace  was  to  be  united 
to  the  Tuileriesy  were  begun4  A  triumphal  arch  loaded 
with  ornaments,  in  dimensions  the  same  as  the  one  erected 
to  Septimius  Severus  at  Rome,  rose  on  the  Carrousel  to 
commemorate  the  Austrian  campaign  of  1 805.$  A  similar 
monument  of  colossal  size  crowns  the  entrance  to  the  Ely- 
sian  Field8.||  The  clMirch  of  the  Magdalen  was  enlarged,^ 
and  the  present  peristyle  was  built  round  the  chamber  of 
deputies.**  A  pillar  after  the  model  of  the  one  raised  to  An- 
tonine  at  Rome,  covered  with  bronze  basso-relievos,  and  sur- 
ihiounted  by  the  colossal  statue  of  its  founder,  adorned  Yen- 
dome  place.ft  Lastly,  the  exchange,  the  most  sumptuoos 
edifice  in  Paris,  was  founded  on  a  site,  formerly  encumber- 
ed with  old  hou8es4i 

The  fall  of  the  extraordinary  man  by  whom  theser  works 
were  accomplished,  the  exhausted  state  of  the  finances  after 
two  years  of  invasion  and  defeats,  interrupted,  but  did  not 
prevent,  the  embellishments  of  the  capital.  The  blessings 
of  a  long  desired  peace  gave  such  an  impulse  to  individual 
enterprise,  that  more  workmen  were  employed  than  in 
the  time  of  Napoleon.  Gardens  and  fields  were  chang- 
ed into  streets,  and  villages  rose  beyond  the  gates*  The 
mania  of  building  became  the  disease  of  the  rich  and  of 
speculators  without  capital ;  it  was  not  until  many  of  them 
were  ruined,  until  whole  districts  or  quarters  were  deserted, 
that  their  folly  was  discovered.    Some  works  that  had  been 


*  They  were  begun  in  1810,  but  they  were  not  finished  until  after  the  res- 
toration, t  Begun  in  1807.  f  In  1809. 

4  From  1806  to  1809.        |  From  1806  to  1814;  but  it  is  still  unfinished. 
T  1807  to  1814.    «*1807.   ft  Finished  in  1810.    f(  In  1808,  continued  to  1814, 
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bog  projected  or  begaiiy  wero  after  many  interruptioiiB     book 
continved;  the  granariesy  the  slaughter-houses^  the  mar-    <^^^vi- 
kets  of  Saint  Martin  and  Saint  Germain  were  finished ;  —— *— * 
tbe  statues  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
were  erected  on  the  Pont-Neuf  and  the  Place  Yictoire. 
A  monument  was  raised  to  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  by  the  city 
of  Paris,  and  it  was  determined  to  place  the  statue  of  Lewis 
the  Thirteenth  on  the  Royal  Square,  not  on  account  of  any 
admiration  for  the  prince,  but  because  his  statue  had  been 
there  before. 

Every  snccessive  addition  made  to  Paris  was  in  all  pro-  PopvU- 
lability  rendered  necessary  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  ^^^ 
tbe  population ;  but  nothing  like  accurate  information  can 
be  obtained  concerning  the  number  of  inhabitants  before 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  both 
before  and  after  that  early  period,  little  or  no  attention  was 
bestowed  on  a  subject,  to  which  political  writers  of  the  pre- 
set day  attach  so  much  importance. 

It  is  difficult,  howeyer,  to  suppose  with  M.  Dulaure,  Under  Phi- 
that  Paris  contained  only  forty-nine  thousand  inhabitants  ^^J^ 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair.*  The  chroniclers  of 
the  time  assert  that  there  were  fifty  thousand  mm 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  which  indicates  a  population  of 
more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  individuals. 
It  may  be  allowed  that  chroniclers  are  not  the  best  autbo- 
%>  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  capital  consisted 
then  of  thirty-four  parishes,  and  it  might  be  shown  that 
^«  average  namber  of  inhabitants  in  each  parish  was  at  least 
^ual  to  three  thousand.  If  it  were  necessary  to  bring  for- 
ward other  arguments,  it  might  be  remarked  that  there 
^ere  sixteen  colleges  in  Paris  in  the  year  13d6,f  that  eight 
T^ara  afterwards  a  pestilential  disease  lasted  some  months, 
^d  while  it  was  at  its  height,  more  than  five  hundred  per- 

80W  died  daily. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  must  have  been  much  greater  under 

Lewis  the 

«»  ,  .    ElcTenth. 

^  J*  A,  Dulaure,  Hlstoire  civile,  Physique  et  Morale  de  Paris,  torn,  iii, 

^»1,  third  edition,  Wroo. 

^  "Ths  colleges  of  Sorbonne,  Boissy,  Huban,  Mignon,  Chanac,  Boncourt, 

°^<ireogne,  the  Lombards,  the  Germans,  Toors,  Lisieux,  Autuo,  Cambray,  Au- 

^««"oo,  Toufnay  and  Justin. 
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in  the  following  century,  for  a  plague  that  began  in  141 
and  lasted  three  months,  carried  off  a  hundred  thoo 
individuals.    In  the  year  1467,  Lewis  the  Eleventii  reTie 
ed  the  men  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  capable  of  beari; 
arms,  and  their  number  amounted  to  more  than  sixty 
less  than  eighty  thousand,  so  that  the  population  may 
supposed  greater  than  180,000.    If  25,000  students 
foreign  countries  and  different  parts  of  France,  then  in 
ris,  be  included,  the  total  population  was  without  dool 
greater  than  200,000  individuals. 

The  number  of  houses  in  Henry  the   Second's 
amounted  to  12,000,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  tb 
the  population  was  equal  to  240,000. 

When  Henry  the  Fourth  besieged  Paris  in  a  season 
famine  and  devastation,  there  were  in  the  town*  excl 
sively  of  the  suburbs,  more  than  two  hundred  thoa 
persons.     The   total  number  of  inhabitants  amounted 
492,000  about  the  end  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth's  reigi 
since  that  period  the  population  has  always  been  progi 
sive.* 

Paris  contained  before  the  revolution  a  hundred  a 
sixty  catholic  churches  or  chapels;  viz,  fifty 
churches,  ten  others  possessing  the  same  privileges,  tweo 
collegiate  churches  and  eighty  chapels  of  ease ;  tb 
were  besides  eleven  abbeys,  three  of  which  were  inb 
bited  by  women,  fifty-three  convents  and  forty-six  non- 
neries.  It  does  not  contain  at  present  more  than  thirty- 
eight  catholic  churches ;  namely,  twelve  parish  cburchei 

*  The  registers  afford  better  means  of  determining  the  increase  and  fluctua- 
tions in  the  population  since  the  accession  of  Lewis  the  Fifteenth:  the  follov- 
ing  are  some  of  the  results. 

In  1719  509,000 

In  1762  676,000 

In  1776  [658,000 

In  1785  685,000 

In  1791  666,000 

In  1798  640,000 

In  1802  672,000 

In  1815  714,000 

,  In  1827  890,000 

The  remarkable  decrease  in  the  above  series  from  the  year  1791  to  180!) 
must  bo  attributed  to  revolutionary  trcubles. 
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and  twenty-six  chapels  of  ease,  thirty-five  monasteries  for     book 
women,  four  for  men,  and  as  many  monkish  seminaries.    Six    cxlvi. 
chapels  belong  to  different  sects ;  viz,  three  to  calvinists,  *— — 
one  to  those  of  the  Augsburg  confession,  one  to  the  east- 
ern Christians,  and  one  to  the  Jews. 

There  are  nine  public  libraries,  many   scientific   col-  Scientific 
lections,  others  connected  with  the  arts,  schools  of  law,  If'^L^"" 
medicine  and  theology.     It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  schools, 
mention  all  the  schools,  seminaries  or  colleges  in  which  the    ^' 
various  departments  of  knowledge  are  taught ;  of  these  the 
polytechnic  school  is  not  the  least  important,  and  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  method  of  instruction  which  was  first 
introduced  there,  has  been  since  adopted  iu  different  coun- 
tries.    The  number  of  private  institutions  amounts  to  thir- 
ty-six, of  public  schools  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-five ;  there 
are  twenty-three   learned  societies,   independently  of  the 
Royal  Institute,  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all.     Much 
good  has  been  effected  by  philanthropic  societies,  by  bene- 
volent institutions ;  knowledge  has  thus  been  communicat- 
ed to  those,  who  otherwise  must  have  remained  ignorant, 
the  evils  of  poverty  have  thus  been  mitigated.    As  ostenta- 
tion is  not  a  pretext  for  the  noble  duty  of  relieving  the 
poor,  or  mitigating  human  suffering,  the  neglect  of  it  can- 
not be  imputed  to  carelessness  or  indifference.    The  cha- 
ritable institutions  in  Paris,  the  numbers  that  subscribe  to 
them,  the  zeal  and  judgment  with  which  they  are  managed, 
are  the  best  proofs  of  progressive  improvement,  the  best 
answers  that  can  be  given  to  the  narrow-minded  men,  who 
have  vainly  attempted  to  calumniate  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

Paris  is  subdivided  into  twelve  mayoralties,  and  the  en-  Neigii- 
virons  form  the  two  subprefectures  of  Saint  Denis  and  of  p||^^ 
Sceaux.     The  small  town  of  Saint  Denis  may  be  mention-  saint- 
ed on  account  of  an  ancient  Benedictine  abbey,  and  also  on  ^®°^*' 
account  of  a  church,  a  Gothic  building,  perhaps  more  re- 
markable for  lightness  than  any  other  in  France,  it  was  be- 
gun in  the  seventh  century,  and  finished  in  1181.     The  or- 
phan daughters  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  are  at  present 
educated  and  maintained  in  the  ancient  abbey.     A  fbeder 
of  the  Ourcq  canal  passes  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  and 
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cxLTi.    is  also  a  place  of  some  importance  on  account  of  four  fairs 

that  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  it  is  calculated 

that  on  an  avarage  L.62,500  ^rorth  of  cloth,  L.25,000 
of  linen,  and  L.  16,000  of  woollen  stuffs  are  sold.  More 
than  ninety  thousand  sheep  are  bought  at  the  fair  of  Lao- 
dit,  a  neighbouring  burgh. 

Vinceniiet.  Vincennes  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Sceaox ;  the  oM 
towers  and  the  dungeon  which  were  long  used  aa  a-«tate 
'prison,  are  built  on  the  royal  manor  of  Philip  Augustas, 
they  were  begun  by  Philip  of  Yalois,  and  finished  hj 
Charles  the  Fifth.  The  first  of  these  kings  changed  the 
wood  into  a  park  by  enclosing  it  with  a  wall,  and  it  was 
under  a  yenerable  oak,  which  according  to  tradition  exist- 
ed at  so  late  a  period  as  the  sixteenth  century,  that  Saint 
Lewis  administered  justice.  Lewis  the  Tenth,  Charles  the 
Fourth,  Charles  the  Fifth,  Charles  the  Ninth  and  cardinal 
Mazarin  died  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  The  village  of 
Bercy  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  is  tho  principal  depot  of 
the  wines,  brandy  and  oil  that  are  consumed  in  the  capital. 

Arcueii  The  aquoduct  of  Arcueil  is  built  on  the  s^te  of  the  one  that 
was  raised  by  the  emperor  Julian,  an  ancient  work  of  which 

Pontenay-  somo  imposing  ruius  still  remain.  The  neat  village  of  Fon- 
'  tenay-aux-Roses  possessed  the  privilege  of  supplying  the 
court  and  the  parliament  with  roses,  a  privilege  that  ac« 
counts  for  its  name.  It  was  customary  for  the  peers  and  ma- 
gistrates to  hold  an  assembly  in  the  month  of  May,  and  each 
j^rson  received  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  which  the  number  of 
roses  was  arrangedxaccording  to  the  rank  of  the  individual; 
'^Irar  the  ceremony  gave  rise  to  so  many  disputes  about  prece- 
dence that  it  was  at  last  abolished.  It  is  certain,  however^ 
that  more  roses  are  at  present  cultivated  in  Fontenay  than  in 

Sceaux.  ^"7  other  place  round  Paris.  The  burgh  of  Sceaux  on  the 
small  river  Bievre  shares  with  Poissy  the  advantage  of 
a  cattle  market  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  The  luxury  of 
the  Parisians  exerts  a  great  influence  in  the  surrounding 
districts,  and  village  girls  appear  on  Sundays  in  the  same 
dress  as  the  belles  of  the  capital. 

Depart.  The  department  of  Euro,  formerly  included  in  the  an- 

Eure.°^      cient  province  of  Normandy,  is  contiguous    on  the  east 


i 
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to  Seine  and  Oiae.    \  great  many  horses  and  the  finest     book 
oxen  that  appear  in  the  markets  of  Sceaux  and  Poissy^  are     cxlvi, 
reared  on  the  pastures  or  artificial  meadows  in    the   do-  " 

partmenti  the  inhabitants  manufacture  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cum,  cloth  and  cotton  stuffs.  Several  places 
are  connected  with  historical  events  that  are  not  uninterest- 
ing even  in  the  present  day :  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Bad, 
king  of  Navarre,  were  defeated  between  Evrcux  and  Ycr- 
non  by  Dttgucsclin  in  1364;  sixty  years  afterwards  the 
English  gained  a  victory  over  Charles  the  Seventh  in  the 
ndghbourhood  of  Verneuil ;  lastly,  the  army  under  the 
command  of  tbe  duke  of  Mayenne  was  destroyed  on  the 
plains  of  Ivry  by  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Yemon  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  a  bridge  Vemon. 
of  twenty-two  arches  serves  as  a  communication  between 
the  town  and  the  suburbs.  The  public  records  are  pre- 
served in  an  old  tower,  all  that  remains  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. Evreux,  a  town  built  of  wood,  is  situated  in  a  ^▼'«(»* 
fraitful  valley,  watered  by  the  Iton*  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity ;  excavations  were  made  at  different  times, 
and  many  ruins  have  been  discovered;  indeed  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  Celtic  city,  ori- 
ginally called  Medwlanum,  and  at  a  later  period  Eburoroices 
by  the  Roman  conquerors.  The  iron  arches  that  support 
the  bridge  of  Arta  and  the  bridge  of  Austerlitz,  were  found- 
^  at  the  iron  works  near  Conches,  at  no  great  distance  from 
£vreux;  the  industrious  inhabitants  are  casting  at  present 
the  difierent  parts  of  an  iron  steeple,  which  is  to  weigh 
900,000  kilogrammes  or  884  tons,  it  is  intended  to  be  plac- 
ed on  the  cathedral  of  Rouen. 

Other  towns  are  situated  in  the  country  on  the  north  of 
the  Seine:  Gisors  contains  three  thousand  inhabitants; 
the  principal  building  is  a  church,  of  which  the  ornaments 
^^cve  sculptured  by  John  Goujon.  The  old  tower  that 
'"ises  on  an  eminence,  was  part  of  a  castle  once  inha- 
bited by  queen  Blanche.  The  road  from  Gisors  tra- 
verses along  a  ridge  on  the  left  of  the  Great  and  jLittle  Au-  xbe  Audi- 
^^V>  two  small  towns  which  at  present  form  only  ^one.  'J^«* 
Nicolas  Poussin    was  born  in  an  adjoining  hamlet ;  a  mo- 

I'ument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  at  Little    Audely, 
^»^«  vm.  56 
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and  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  which  aGCording  to 
tradition  was  built  by  RicharB  Coeur-de-Lion. 

The  village  of  Fleury  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
valley  through  which  the  Andelle  flows.  The  ainuoos 
course  of  the  small  river,  the  manufactories  at  irregular 
distances,  Charleval  on  one  side,  the  hill  of  Deux-Amans 
on  tlie  other,  the  declivities  covered  with  pastures,  and  the 
woods  which  crown  their  summits,  render  the  valley  as 
agreeable  as  any  in  Normandy.  Charleval  bore  the  name 
of  Nogeon-sur-Andelle  until  the  time  that  Charles  the 
Ninth  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  country  sea^  that 
wa9  never  finished,  but  different  chambers  in  it  were 
converted  into  dwellings  for  the  peasantry.  Romilly  rises 
on  the  Andclle  near  its  confluence  with  the  Seine;  the 
river  puts  in  motion  the  works  on  which  the  importance  of 
the  town  depends ;  more  than  three  hundred  persons  are 
employed  in«maliing  wire,  kettles  and  different  articles  of 
brass  or  copper;  it  is  believed  that  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
ducts whicli  issue  every  year  from  these  works  cannot  be 
less  than  900,000  kilogrammes. 

Louviers  on  the  left  of  the  Euro  may  be  seen  from  tlie 
heights  that  command  Romilly ;  it  is  well  known  on  ac- 
count of  numerous  cloth  manufactories  in  which  two  thou- 
sand workmen  were  employed  forty  years  ago,  and  which 
furnish  occupation  at  present  to  more  than  six  thousand. 
The  wealth  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  have  enabled 
them  to  adorn  their  town  with  several  edifices,  an  elegant 
theatre  ^nd  public  walks.  Pont-de-rA.rchc,  a  place  of  fif- 
teen hundred  inhabitants,  is  situated  below  Louviers  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine ;  it  was  built  by  Charles  the 
Bald;  the  effects  of  the  tide  are  perceptible  below  tbe 
walls. 

The  small  town  of  Quillebeuf  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
river,  was  originally  called  ^rtcarvtUe  ,*  it  was  a  strong 
place  of  some  consequence  before  the  fortifications  were 
razed  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth ;  it  does  not  contain  at  piv- 
sent  more  than  fifteen  hundred  persons.  As  the  moving  sands 
that  are  accumulated  by  the  Seine,  render  it  impracticable 
for  merchant  vessels  to  ascend  to  Rouen,  their  cargoes  are 
transported   in  lighters  from    the  harbour  of  Quillobeaf. 
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Neat  villages   are  scattered  in  the   country  between  the    book 
river  and  Pont-Audemer,  the^  are  surrounded  by  orchards    cxlti  . 
and  meadows.    The  time  in  wliich  the  last  town  was  found-  " 
ed,  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  it  is  known,  however,  udemer.  a 
that  it  was  called  after  Audemer,  a  Frenchman,  who  built  a 
bridge  on  the  Rille  in  the  thirteenth  century.    It  is  encom- 
passed witli  walls  and  ditches,  the  houses  are  built  of  brick, 
the  streets  are  straight  and  regular.    Bernay  on  the  south  Beroay. 
of  Pont- Andemer   may  be  mentioned  as  the  capital   of  a 
subprefectare ;  the  Charentonne^  a  small  river,  flows  belo\» 
its  walls.    It  contains,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  not 
fewer  than  forty  thousand  persons,  the  most  of  whom  repair 
to  it  on  account  of  a  fair,  in  which  more  horses  are  sold 
than  in  any  other  in  France. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  manufactories 
and  different  works  in  the  department ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  amount  to  fifteen  hundred,  that  they  furnish  employ- 
ment to  thirty  thousand  persons,  and  that  the  value  of  their 
products  exceeds  26,000,000  franks  or  L.l,08d,000. 

The  Orne  gives  its  name  to  a  department,  in  which  cal-  Depart- 
careous  rocks,  granite  and  others  of  an  ancient  date  form  ^^^J  °^ 
high  hills  and  narrow  valleys  covered  with  pastures  or  ara- 
ble land.     The  people  do  not  cultivate    much  corn,  but 
they  rear  a  great  many  horses  and  oxen.    Linen,  cotton  and 
different  manufactories  furnish  employment  to  great  num- 
bers; wealth  is  thus  diffused  among  the  four 'thousand  in- 
habitants of  Yimouticrs  on  the   Vie,  and  among   twenty 
thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the  neighbourhood.     Ar-  Argcntan. 
gentan  rises  on  the  Orne,  it  is  commanded  by  the  ruins  of 
a  strong  castle,  old  fortifications  and  ramparts  long  since 
changed  into  public  walks ;  it   carries   on   a   trade   in    a 
particular  kind  of  lace,  which   the  French  call   Point  d'- 
Men(;on.    Tiic  village  of  Sante-Honarine-Ia-Guillaume  has 
become  more  flourishing  since  granite  quarries  were  worked 
HI  the  vicinity ;  it  contains  at  present  two  thousand  inhabi- 
tants.   The  Rille  flows  near  a  lofty  forest  that  bounds  the 
department  of  Eure,  and  passes  through  the  neat  town  of 
'^'Sl^y  a    place    that   carries  on  a  grci^t  trade  in    })ins 
and  needles;  one  oCthe  manufactories  is  provided  with  ma- 
chinery by  which  two  thousand  needlis  can  be  made  in  a 
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BOOK  day.  The  straight  and  well  built  streets  of  Mort^pM  in 
cxLTi.  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hi]l;  the  town  may  be  conn- 
dered  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  the  coarse  snd 
fine  iinens  that  are  exported  to  the  colonies.  Belesne 
stands  on  an  eminence  that  commands  the  plain  and  for- 
est of  the  same  name ;  it  is  regularly  and  well-bail t,  the  in- 
habitants manufacture  coarse  linens  and  cotton  atuflb. 

We  had  occasion  to  mention  the  8aii  in  the  account  ot 
the  Roman  provinces  in  GbxlI  ;  the  Orne  waters  Seez,  tbe 
ancient  Saium*  their  principal  city,  which  was  bailt  brfore 
the  conquest  of  Csesar.  The  Normans  destroyed  it  io  iht 
ninth  century  ;  Lewis  the  Toung  set  fire  to  it  in  the  twelfUif 
and  it  whs  taken  in  the  fourteenth  by  the  Englisfay  who 
vazed  the  fortifications.  It  was  a  more  iodportant  place  be- 
fore the  Norman  invasion  than  at  present^  it  does  not  now 
contain  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  cathedral  is  ^^ 
imposing  Gothic  edifice;  the  diocess  is  very  ancient.  Saint 
Latinian  or  the  first  bishop  djed  about  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 
fifth  century. 

Alen^oa.  The  distance  from  Seez  to  Alen^on  is  not  more  than 
five  leagues;  few  visit  the  last  place  without  remarking 
the  simple  and  elegant  architecture  of  the  prefect's  resi- 
dence, of  tbe  corn  market,  a  circular  building,  and  of  tbe 
townhouse,  in  which  the  two  towers  are  the  remains  of  tbe 
castle  that  was  inhabited  by  the  dukes  of  Alen^on.  Mar- 
shal Matignon  who  had  the  courage  to  disobey  the  com- 
mands of  government  on  Saint  Bartholomew's  day,  tbe 
historian  Mezeray,  and  the  deputy  Yalaze  were  bom  in  tbe 
town.  Although  less  important  than  it  once  was,  it  carries 
on  a  greater  trade  in  lace  than  at  any  former  period ;  Bni 
it  appears  that  more  than  two  thousand  persons  are  eonplof* 
ed  in  embroidering  and  manufacturing  muslin. 

Dumfiont.  Dumfront,  an  insignificant  and  ill-built  town  near  tb® 
western  extremity  of  the  department,  may  be  remarked  for 
its  position  on  a  steep  rock  that  is  divided  by  a  vertical  fis- 
sure, the  small  river  of  Varennes  flows  below  it.  The  indostiT 
of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  making  coarse  linen  and  differ' 
ent  stufis ;  but  it  is  the  capital  of  a  district  in  wbicb  (t« 
smallest  villages  have  their  manufactories.    Some  of  these 
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▼illages    are   called    barghs,    they    contain  about  three     book 
ar  four   thousand  inhabitants ;  we  may  mention  four  of    cx^'Vi. 
them :  Athis  is  noted  for  cloth  and  silk,  Ferte  Mac6  for  —— ^ 
cottons  and  ribbons^  Flers  for  tools  and  smiff-boxeSf  Tin« 
chebrai  for  iron  works  and  paper  mills.  ' 

The  channel  bounds  the  extensive  coasts  of  the  depart-  Depart- 
ment into  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  Metals^  argil  well  Manche. 
adapted  for  porcelain^  slate  and  granite  quarries  are  worked 
on  the  trills ;  the  plains  are  fruitful  in  corn  and  pastures, 
but  the  whole  country  is  almost  destitute  of  timber.  Such 
are  the  principal  products  in  a  department  ill  provided 
with  roads  and  other  means  of  communication;  it  may 
excite  surprise  therefore  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous in  France,  but  the  inhabitants  are  laborious  and  well 
informed,  they  devote  themselves  to  fishing,  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufacturing  industry. 

Mortain,  the  small  capital  of  the  most  southern  district, 
is  encompassed  with  granite  rocks ;  the  inhabitants  Ikianu- 
facture  paper  and  earthen  ware.    Avranches,  one  of  the  Avrancbet. 
most  ancient  Armorican  cities,  is  situated  on  a  hill  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  sea;  it  bore  the  Celtic  name  of 
hgena^  it  was  afterwards  called  MrincatSBf  and  at  a  still 
later   period,   ^brinca   or   Jivrinca.    The   early    inhabi- 
tants,  the  MrineaUB  or  jSvrineato,  were  formerly  settled 
in   the    country    of   Jivranchin.    The    present  cathedral 
dates    from    the    twelfth    century,  but  before  that  time 
Avranches    was  the  capital  of   a  diocess,  and  a   place 
of  importance,  as  a  fortified  town.     The  safe  and  con- 
venient harbour  of  Granville  was  built  in   1784;  eight 
years  afterwards  the  inhabitants  defended  themselves  suc- 
cessfully against  an  attack  of  the  English.    The  town  con- 
tains a  population  of  eight  thousand  souls,  it  is  ill-built 
And  encompassed  with  walls ;  most  of  the  people  are  en- 
S^g^d  in  commerce,  they  equip   many  vessels  for  the 
coasting  trade  and  cod  fisheries.      Coutances    is    pro-  Coutanwi. 
^^Uy  a  place  of  as  great  antiquity  as  Avranches :  it  was 
the  Cosedia  of  the  Colts  and  the  Cimsiantia'Castra  of  the 
^mans ;  the  country  round  it  was  formerly  called  Coten- 
^^f  a  name  by  which  it  is  still  designated  in  most  parts 
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BOOK     of  Normandy.    The  Bulzafd  flows  beneath  the  walls,  and 
cxLTi.    ^Q    remains   of  a   Roman  aqueduct  may  be  seen  in  the 

—^  fruitful  meadows  near  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  town 
is  the  seat  of.  a  diocess;  the  cathedral  may  be  comI>a^ 
ed  with  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in  France. 

Cherbourg.  The  works  which  were  begun  during  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  Sixteenth,  continued  under  the  imperial  goyernment) 
and  almost  neglected  since  1813,  have  rendered  Cherbooi| 
an  important  place  both  as  a  strong  town  and  a  sea-port 
Eight  formidable  redoubts  guard  the  entrance,  while  three 
forts  and  a  large  battery  are  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
defend  the  anchorage,  of  which  the  depth  at  low  tide  is  not 
less  than  forty  feet  It  is  enclosed  by  an  embankment 
3866  yards  in  length,  80  in  breadth  at  the  base,  and  30  at 
the  summit.  Although  the  embankment  was  commenced 
in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  it  is  not  yet  finished, 
but  80  many  difficulties  have  been  already  overcome,  that 
it  may  be  considered  a  gigantic  undertaking. 

It  was  necessary  to  construct  a  great  many  conical  frames 
69  feet  in  heiglit,  60  in  diameter  at  th^ir  summit,  and  140 
at  their  base ;  they  were  afterwards  filled  with  stones,  and 
let  down  into  the  water.    The  spaces  between  them  were 
covered  with  loose  stones,  still  the  barrier  was  insufficient 
to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  waves,  and  tlie  work  was 
only  accomplished  by  successive  accumulations.     The  whole 
mass  is  formed  by  enormous  blocks  of  granite  and  sand- 
stone together  with  40,000,000  cubic  yards  of  loose  stones. 
The  former  harbour  of  Cherbourg  was  merely  adapted  for 
merchant  vessels,  more  than  50  ships  of  the  line  may  ride 
at  anchor  in  the  present  during  the  lowest  tides.     It  i^ 
encompassed  with  storehouses  and  dockyards,  in  which  the 
largest  ships  may  be  built ;  but  the  town  is  an  assemblage 
of  clumsy  houses,  of  narrow  and  crooked  streets;  the  only 
monument  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  one  that  was  erected  to 
comnieroorate  the  landing  of  the  Duke  de  Berry  in  181^* 
The  temperature  of  Cherbourg  is  very  mild  relatively  to  the 
latitude;  in  winter  the  thermometer  is  always  five  degrees 
higher  than  at  Paris,  a  fact  which  tends  to  confirm  what 
has  been  already  said  concerning  the  influence  of  the  sea 
in  modifying  climate.    The  proximity  of  Cherbourg  to  Cape 
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Hogue  renders  it  very  probable  that  it  occupies  the  same  book 
position  as  the  ancient  Corialum.  It  bore  the  name  of  cxlyi. 
Carasbur  in  the  tenth  century;  it  was  included  at  a  later  — ■ 
period  in  the  appanage  of  Charles  the  Bad,  who  delivered 
it  to  the  English ;  it  was  the  last  conquest  made  by  Charles 
the  Seventh.  The  English,  having  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  town  in  1756f  plundered,  the  inhabitants,  razed 
the  fortifications,  and  destroyed  the  harbour.  It  was  more 
fortunate  in  1815,  for  the  Prussians  attacked  it  witliout 
success.  •  Cape  Hogue  or  Hougue^  the  Caput  Oga  of  the 
ancients,  is  about  six  leagues  on  the  south  east  of  Cher- 
bourg ;  it  is  mentioned  in  history  on  account  of  the  naval 
engagement  which  took  place  between  the  French  and 
English  in  1692^  Marshal  Tourville  had  not  more  than 
forty-six  ships.  Admiral  Russel  commanded  a  fleet  of 
more  than  ninety  sail.  The  Frenchman  fought  gallantly 
during  ten  hours,  and  was  at  last  completely  defeated,  but 
his  science  and  courage  extorted  the  admiration  of  his 
enemies. 

Valognes  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  watered  by  the 
Merderet,  at  no  great  distance  from  Mauna^  an  ancient  city 
now  in  ruins.  Carentan,  a  place  of  3000  inhabitants,  is  de- 
fended by  a  strong  castle ;  it  was  formerly  surrounded  with 
fortifications  that  have  fallen  into  decay.  Saint  Lo,  the  Saint  Lo. 
capital  of  the  department,  was  the  Celtic  Briovera,  which 
signifies  a  bridge  on  the  Vere  or  Fire,  the  river  that  waters 
the  town.  Saint  Laudo,  who  was  born  there,  had  the  ho- 
nour of  giving  his  name  to  his  native  city ;  ho  lived  during 
the  reign  of  Clovis,  and  became  bishop  of  Cootances.  The 
ancient  cathedral  of  Saint  Lo  is  a  light  and  graceful  build- 
ing, and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  certainly  the  finest 
monument  of  Saxon  architecture  in  France.  The  town  was 
one  of  the  most  populous  in  Normandy,  before  the  province 
>^a8  conquered  by  Edward  the  Third;  it  has  risen  into 

• 

importance  of  late  years,  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  cotton 
manufactures  and  hardwares. 

The  ship  Calvados  formed  part  of  the  fleet  which  Philip  Depart- 
^e  Second  sent  against  England  in  1583;  it  was  wrecked  clu^Ls. 
on  the  rocks  that  extend  to  the  distance  of  six  leagues 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Yire  and  the  Orne.    The  same 
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BOOK      rocks  were  afterwards  called  CalvadoSf  and  tbey  have  given 
cxLvi.     their  name  to  a  maritime  department;  they  form  during 

*~^~~  high  tides  a  flat  surface  several  hundred  yards  in  length, 
and  about  thirty  in  breadth ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are 
wholly  concealed  by  the  ocean.  Calvados  is  bounded  on 
the  side  of  the  continent  by  the  departments  of  Manche, 
Orne  and  Euro ;  it  yields  rich  harvests^  it  abounds  in  cat- 
tle,  it  is  well  supplied  with  coal. 

isigny.  Isigny  rises  on   the  bay   in   which   the  Vire  throws 

itself  into  the  channel;  it  possesses  a  small  harbour, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  produce  of 
the  neighbouring  country.  The  town  contains  only  SOOO 
inhabitants,  and  it  sends  annually  more  than  89600,000 
pounds  of  butter  into  diffei*ent  parts  of  France.     The 

Bayeux.  country  between  Isigny  and  Bayeux,  a  distance  of  seven 
leagues,  is  covered  with  orchards,  rich  pastures  and 
fruitful  fields.  The  last  place  was  the  ancient  Jirsdgemus 
or  Baiocasses,  which  was  surrounded  in  the  time  of  Caesar 
with  forests,  and  possessed  a  celebrated  school  under  the 
direction  of  the  Druids.  A  spacious  street  extends  from 
one  extremity  of  the  town  to  the  other,  it  forms  an  excep* 
tion  to  the  rest,  which  are  for  the  most  part  ill-builL  The 
cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  is  adorned  with  a  magnificent 
portal,  and  surmounted  by  three  lofty  towers ;  but  the 
exterior  is  not  the  only  part  that  fixes  the  attention,  it  has 
a  treasury  in  whicli  there  are  several  curiosities,  among 
•  others,  the  tapestry  worked  by  Queen  Matilda,  representing 

the  exploits  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Lace  and  por- 
celain are  the  principal  articles  in  the  trade  of  the  town ;  it 
has  given  birth  to  the  eloquent  Alain  Chartier  and  to 
Oliver  Basselin,  a  lyric  poet,  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of 
the  Van  de  Vire  ;  his  lively  songs  were  at  first  confined  to 
the  banks  of  the  Vire,  but  having  become  fashionable  at 
Paris,  they  wero  styled  vaudeviUes.  Vire  so  called  from 
the  river  that  waters  it,  was  gradually  built  round  tbe 
castle  which  dates  from  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus.  Conde 
sur  Noireau,  at  tho  confluence  of  the  Drouanoe  and  tbe 
Noireao,  contains  five  thousand  inhabitants,  together  with 
several  cotton  and  linen  manufactories. 

FaiaiM.  X  iiii)  risQs  Iq  2  district  covered  with  w^oods,  fruit  trees, 

and  pastures ;  the  Ante,  a  small  river,  flows  below  it,  and 
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Faliisey  a  Norman  city,  is  built  near  the  base.    The  town     book 
is  encompassed  with  three  suburbs ;  Guibray»  one  of  them,     czlti. 
might  be  sufficient  to  render  it  a  place  of  celebrity,  for  two  " 

very  important  fairs  are  held  there  every  year,  the  first 
begins  on  the  tenth,  and  lasts  to  the  twenty ^fifth  of  August, 
the  other  continues  eight  days  after  the  eighth  of  Septem- 
ber; an  immense  number  of  horses  are  sold  during  tho 
first  fair,  tlie  second  is  set  apart  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and 
different  merchandise*  In  the  same  suburbs  are  situated 
tbe  remains  of  a  stfong  castle  with  a  tower  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation ;  it  was  the  birthplace  of  William  the  Con« 
queror.  An  excellent  road  leads  from  the  town  to  the 
capital  of  the  department. 

It  is  vain  to  determine  the  time  in  which  Caen  was  built ;  Caenr 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  ancient,  but  the  date  of  the 
foundation  is  unlcnown*  It  was  formerly  encompassed  with 
walls  and  flanked  with  twenty  towers :  many  of  the  streets 
are  adorned  with  well  built  houses ;  the  public  buildings 
are  imposing,  and  such  is  tho  excellent  quality  of  the  stone 
in  the  neighbouring  quarries,  that  Caen  may  in  time  be- 
come one  of  tbe  finest  towns  in  France.  Tlip  Royal  Place 
forms  a  large  square;  the  townhouse,  a  simple  and  elegant 
edifice,  rises  at  one  extremity,  and  a  public  walk  extends 
rosnd  the  centre,  which  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  statue  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The  abbey  church  is  finer  in  point 
of  architecture  than  any  in  Caen,  within  it  are  contained 
tbe  tombs  of  William  the  Conqueror  by  whom  it  was  built, 
and  of  his  wife  Matilda.  The  town  is  chiefly  important  on 
account  of  an  university,  a  botanical  garden,  a  public  lib- 
niry  of  forty  thousand  volumes,  and  a  very  valuable  collec- 
tion of  natural  history.  It  possesses  also  an  academy  of 
science  and  belles-lettres,  Linncan,  antiquarian  and  agricul- 
toral  societies;  the  transactions  which  are  published 
every  year,  attest  the  zeal  and  knowledge  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  celebrated  Lamouroux,  by  whoso  prema- 
tare  death  science  sustained  no  ordinary  loss,  filled  the 
cbair  of  natural  history  in   the  university.*     The  town 

*  See  the  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  travaux  de  J —  V  —  Lamouroux  by  J.  J. 
N-  Haot,  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles. 
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has  given  birth  to  Malherbe,  Scgrais,  Maliilatre  and  Hoet, 
bishop  of  Avranches.  It  stands  in  a  fruitful  and  pleasa&t 
valley,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Odon  and  Orne;  actintj 
reigns  in  the  small  harbour,  and  a  public  walk,  remarkable 
for  its  beauty,  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  verdant  meadows, 
on  the  other  by  the  river.  If  it  be  added  that  the  inhabi- 
tants are  alike  distinguished  by  their  knowledge  and  tik- 
dustry,  it  cannot  be  wondered  that  the  good  cflTects  of  their 
example  extend  to  most  places  in  Normandy. 

The  other  towns  in  the  department  are  comparatively 
insignificant;  Lisicux  is  encompassed  with  ditches  and oM 
walls,  it  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  dioccss,  in  vhick 
the  first  bishop  was  Litarde,  who  flourished  in  the  sink 
century.  There  is  reason  to  believe  thatnt  occupies  the 
site  of  JSIhviomagua,  a  Celtic  city,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  irai 
one  of  tlie  places  that  the  Romans  called  Lixoviunu  U 
carries  on  at  present  a  considerable  trade  in  linen,  cottoa 
BtuflTs  and  ribbons,  a  trade  which  furnishes  employment  to 
three  thousand  workmen.  The  inhabitants  of  Font-r£v6 
que  are  engaged  in  the  same  sort  of  industry,  but  it  is 
thinly  peopled  and  ill  built 

The  heights  above  Honfleur  are  covered  with  lofty  trec% 
but  a  vista  reveals  the  rich  country  in  the  neighbourhood  — 
the  cmbouciiure  of  the  Seine,  and  the  sea  that  bounds  the 
horizon.    The  town  itself  is  an  irregular  assemblage  of 
dirty  -houses,  and  the  most  frequented  church  is  built  of 
wood.     Two    piiaros  direct  vessels  }o  the  harbour;  »i- 
though  it  is  small,  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Hon- 
fleur and  Havre,  and   the   equipments  necessary    for  the 
herring,  cod  and  mackarel  fisheries,  render  it  the  scene  of 
much  activity  and  confusion.     But  the  port  was  once  more 
flourishing  than  at  present;  some  distinguished  navigators 
were  born  there;  it  was  from  Honfleur  that  Chinot-Pal- 
mier  and  captain  Gonneville  departed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury on  their  voyages  of  discovery.     The  town  is  called 
Honncfleu  in  several  old  charts,  a  name  which,  according 
to  an  antiquary  of  some  celebrity,  signifies  in  northern 
languages  a  hamlet  on  a  small  gulf;  the  etymology,  it  must 
be  admitted,  accords  with  the  positioil.* 

*  From  Iianij  hamlet,  a\n\Jlu€iy  a  imall  gulf.    Set  Notics  dos  GaulM bj  Valcit. 
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The  distance  by  sea  from  Honfleur  to  Havre  is  not  more     wxSk 
than  three  leagues,  and  steam  vessels  sail  from  the  one    cxlvi. 
place  to  the  other  in  less  than  an  hour.     The  first  object  — — 
that  a  stranger  observes  on  entering  the  port  of  Havre,  is  ment  of 
the  tower  of  Francis  the  First,  an  old  building  connected  ^.^" 
with  the  fortifications  that  were  erected    by    the    same 
prince ;  it  serves  at  present  as  a  station  to  watch  the  ap- 
proach of  ships*    Three  basins  communicate  with  the  har- 
bour; it  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  the  whole  town  is  x 
surrounded  with  bastions.    The  streets  in  the  Old  Quarter 
are  soflSciently  regular,  but  the  houses  are  ill  built;   the 
New  Quarter  extends  along  the  basin  of  Ingouville,  and  it 
accords  bettei-  with  the  commerce  of  the  port,  which  has 
constantly  increased  since  the  peace.     But  the  finest  part 
of  Havre  fronts  the  iron  works  and  the  dock  yards;  a 
large  court  planted  with  trees  forms  a  public  walk,  and  well 
built  quays  or  spacious  streets  traverse  the  town  from  the 
gate  of  Ingouville  to  the  harbour.     It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  public  buildings  correspond  ill  with  the 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants;  the  customhouse  is  a  large  edi- 
fice, the  townhouse,  the  subprefecture,  the  exchange  and 
the  two   churches   are  very  ordinary  in  point  of  archi- 
tecture.    Many  country  houses  are  situated  near  the  suburb 
of  Ingouvillo   which   contains  five  thousand    inhabitants. 
The  town  has  produced  few  distinguished  men,  but  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  Bernardin  do  Saint-Pierre.    Two  light- 
houses are  erected  on  the  hill  behind  Havre  at  tho  extre- 
mity 6f   the   ridge  that   forms   Cape   Heve;    they   were 
built   to   indicate   during  tho  night  the   dangers    of   the 
coast. 

A  fruitful  valley  extends  from  tho  northern  extremity  of 
the  same  ridge  to  the  sea',  and  terminates  at  Fecamp,  a  town 
of  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  it  possesses  several  cotton 
nianufactories,  and  equips  a  number  of  vessels  for  the  cod 
fisheries.  Another  valley  on  tho  south  of  it,  perhaps  tlie 
most  picturesque  of  any  in  the  department,  is  watered  by 
the  Bolbcc,  a  small  river,  that  has  given  its  name  to  an  in- 
dustrious town  of  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  who  carry  on 
A  trade  in  muslin  and  different  manufactures.  But  before  Liiie- 
the  river  falls  into  the  Seine,  it  passes  through  Lillebonne,  *^""°"' 
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a  burgh  that  stands  on  the  site  of  Julio  Bona^  a  dty  of 
which  the  importance  is  attested  bj  three  Roman  ways, 
and  by  recent  excavations  that  have  revealed  the  remains  of 
a  theatre  and  otiier  ancient  works. 

Gaudeboc  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Caux,  a  small 
country  in  which  agriculture  lias  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  where  every  house,  surrounded  by  trees  of  dif- 
ferent sorts,  contributes  to  adorn  the  different  sites ;  indeed, 
the  country  watered  by  the  Seine  from  Havre  to  Roueo, 
may  vie  with  the  vaunted  banks  of  the  Loire.  Caadebec 
was  a  very  flourishing  town  before  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Pfantes;  it  was  almost  ruined  in  consequence  of 
that  impolitic  measure,  and  although  it  still  possesses  a 
convenient  harbour,  the  population  does  not  exceed  tiiree 
thousand  souls.  It  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Yvetot,  a 
small  town  of  which  the  lords,  before  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
Eleventh,  were  styled  kings  by  their  vassals. 

Rouen  is  situated  in  a  fine  valley  enclosed  by  chalk  hills, 
and   covered  with  verdant  meadows  or  cultivated   fields. 
The  Seine  flows  through  the  same  valley,  and  waters  seye- 
ral  islands ;  the  ramparts  of  tlie  town  rise  above  the  river, 
and  the  port  is  crowded  with  vessels  of  every  nation.    A 
modern  bridge  leads  to  the  suburb  of  Saint  Severe,  part 
of  which  is  formed  by  lacge  barracks  and  an  open  space 
that  is  reserved  for  military  exercises.    The  town  may  be 
enriched  by  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  many  of  the  streets  are  disfigured  by  wooden  houses, 
and  almost  all  of  them  are  crooked ;  those  of  a  very  recent 
date  form  the  only  exception.    Although  Rouen  is  not  re- 
markable for  modern  edifices,  it  possesses  several  mono* 
ments  of  the  middle  ages;   Saint-Ouen,  an   old   church, 
equally   worthy   of  notice   for  the   architecture   and   the 
beauty  of  the  painted  windows,  the  cathedral  of  which  the 
steeple  was  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  the  linen  market,  an 
old  and  largo  building,  and  the  court  of  justice,  an  'elegant 
Gothic  edifice  are  those  perhaps  which  have  been  most  ad- 
mired ;  it  may  be  remarked  too,  that  the  infirmary  is  larger 
than  any  other  in  France.    The  inhabitants  are  devoted  to 
trade,  but  they  possess  a  collection  of  valuable  paintings,  a 
library  of  forty  thousand  volumes,  a  good  botanical  gar- 
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den,  schools  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  two  tbeatresi  an     book 
academy  of  sciences  and  belles-lettres,  an  agricultural  and     cxlyi. 
antiqoarian  society.     It  has  produced   some   great  men, 
among  others  Fontenelle  and  the  two  Corneilles,  the  modest 
house  that  the  latter  inhabited  may  still  be  seen   in   the 
street  of  La  Pie. 

The  etymology  of  Ruen  has  given  rise  to  different 
opinions,  some  antiquaries  derive  the  name  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Normandy  from  the  small  river  of  Robec,  the 
Latin  BoUAecum;  otiiers  believe  it  to  have  been  so  called 
from  Botho,  an  idol  which  they  affirm,  the  Veliocassi  adored. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  is  certain  that  Bothomagus  was  a  very  insigni- 
ficant place  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  the  Roman  general  does 
not  mention  it,  and  the  first  notice  of  it  appears  in  the 
geography  of  Ptolemy.  It  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
English  in  1419,  they  kept  possession  of  it  during  twenty 
years.  It  was  in  1431  that  several  prelates,  rebels  to 
their  lawful  king,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  patriotism,  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  judged  and  put  to 
death  the  heroine  who  saved  her  country.  A  statue  of 
Joan  d'Arc,  afterwards  erected  on  the  market  place,  proves 
that  her  memory  is  revered  in  the  town  where  she  was 
unjustly  condemned. 

Elbeof  is  situated  about  four  leagues  on  the  south  of  Eibeuf. 
Rouen,  in  a  pleasant  valley  watered  by  the  Seine;  it  is  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  from  cloth  manufactories, 
which  furnish  employment  to  eight  thousand  workmen. 
Gournay  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  butter;  several  mineral  Gournfey. 
springs  rise  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  houses  round  one 
of  them  —  tlie  fountain  of  Jouvence,  form  a  small  town  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  Anmale,  the  an-  Aumaie. 
cient  Mbermarle^  is  an  ill  built  town  on  the  north  of  Jou- 
vence ;  it  is  enclosed  by  largo  meadows,  and  watered  by  the 
Bresle,  on  which  a  bridge  has  been  erected ;  the  two 
columns  at  one  extremity  indicate  the  place  where  Hen- 
ry the  Fourth  was  wounded  by  a  shot  from  an  arquebuse 
during  the  battle  that  was  fought  against  the  troops 
of  the  League.  No  town  of  any  consequence  can  be 
mentioned  in  the  district  of  Neuf-Chatel»  a  district  that 
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supplies  many  parts  of  Francre  with  excellent  cheese; 
leaving  it  on  the  right,  we  may  proceed  to  Dieppe, 
a  well-built  city,  in  which  there  are  six  squares  and  not 
fewer  than  sixty-eight  fountains,  fed  by  a  brick  aquedoct 
more  than  a  league  in  length.  The  harbour  is  safe  and 
commodious,  but  the  entrance  is  narrow ;  although  the  in- 
habitants clean  it  at  regular  intervals  by  opening  the  sluices 
of  a  basin  which  was  built  for  the  purpose,  it  is  ofiea 
encumbered  with  the  gravel  tiiat  the  sea  accumnlates.  The 
battle  of  Arques,  in  which  Henry  the  Fourth  defeated  the 
duke  of  Mayenne  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tbe 
navigators  that  discovered  Canada,  and  the  first  Frenchmen 
that  founded  commercial  stations  on  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
set  sail  from  Dieppe. 

The  department  of  lower  Seine  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mercial in  France;  the  products  of  the  fisjieries  are  equi- 
valent to  five  millions  of  franks  or  to  more  than  L.2O8,500; 
the  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  amounts  to  thirty-fire 
millions  or  nearly  L,l,500,000  ;  ail  the  other  manufactures 
have  been  estimated  at  seventy  millions  or  L.3,125,OO0.* 
As  a  proof  that  agriculture  is  in  a  very  improved  state,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  not  more  than  a  sixteenth  part  of 
all  the  arable  land  remains  fallow. 

The  chalky  plains  watered  by  the  Somme  and  its  feeders 
are  covered  with  fruitful  lands;  corn,  lint  and  hemp  are 
cultivated,  the  inhabitants  rear  a  great  many  cattle  and 
sheep,  a -branch  of  industry  that  is  neglected  in  many  parts 
of  France.  The  country,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  almost 
destitute  of  wood,  but  the  vallies  abound  in  peats,  which 
make  up  in  some  measure  for  the  deficiency  of  other  com- 
bustibles. The  small  harbour  of  Saint  Valery  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme ;  three  or  four  hundred  vessels 
enter  it  every  year;  it  was  there  that  William  departed  to 
conquer  England  with  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  sail,  and  a 
Abb«?ii]e.  hundred  thousand  men.  Abbeville  rises  on  the  same  river 
about  four  leagues  above  Saint  Yalery ;  it  is  a  strong  town 
of  the  fourth  class,  it  was  fortified  for  the  first  timo  by 
Charlemagne.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick,  but  there  are 
several  fine  old  buildings,  among  others    the  church  of 
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*  Sea  ihe  Annua  ire  Statistique  de  la  Seine  loferiure. 
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Saint  Yulfran,  a  Gothic  edifice.     The  inhabitants  boast  of     book 
the  poet  Millevie,  their  townsman ;  some  of  them  too  have    cxlti. 
not  forgotten  that  the  chevalier  de  la  Barre,  a  youth  not  — 
more  than  fifteen  years  of  age^  was  condemned  at  Abbeville 
to  be  beheaded,  to  have  his  right  hand  am]mtated,  and  his 
tongue  torn  from  his  body,  because  he  sung  licentious  verses 
and  remained  uncovered  during  a  religious  procession. 

Amiens  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  nine  leagues  above  Amiens. 
Abbeville ;  it  bore  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  Samarth 
hriva^  which  signifies  a  bridge  on  the  Somme.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  AmbianU  and  one  of  the  places  in  Gaul,  in 
which  good  weapons  were  made.  It  was  the  principal  city 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  under  Clodion ;  it  is  at  pre- 
sent a  strong  town  of  the  third  class ;  it  carries  on  a  consi- 
derable trade,  the  manufactures  are  linens,  cottons  and 
velvet  The  cathedral  is  considered  a  model  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  tlie  public  library  is  not  inferior  to  the 
one  at  Rouen.  Amiens  has  produced  many  great  men, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  are  Peter  the  Hermit,  who 
persuaded  the  faithful  to  undertake  the  first  crusade,  the 
marshal  d'Estrues,  Yoiture,  Ducange,  Gressct  and  the  as- 
tronomer Delambre.  .It. was  united  to  France  in  the  reign 
of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  but  the  Spaniards  gained  it  by 
stratagem  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Some  soldiers, 
clad  as  peasants,  conducted  a  cart  loaded  with  straw  and 
nuts,  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  town,  the  caii;  was  pur- 
posely upset;  while  the  burgesses  were  gatheriitg  the  nuts, 
the  disguised  soldiers  put  them  to  death,  and  delivered' 
Amiens  to  their  companions  without  the  gates.  It  is  not 
in  such  a  way  that  strong  places  are  now  taken,  but  six 
months  had  hardly  elapsed  before  it  was  again  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  French.  The  people  of  Peronne  boast  that  Peronne. 
their  town  was  never  conquered;  they  repelled  in  1563 
a  numerous  and  warlike  army  under  the  command  of 
Henry  of  Nassau.  The  ramparts  are  now  planted  with 
trees,  or  changed  into  walks  which  the  Somme  serves  to 
adorn. 

Montdidier  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  above  the  Mont- 
small  river  Don;  it  need  not  be  mentioned  because  it  was  <*»^»«'- 
the  residence  of  French  kings  during  tlie  twelfth  century. 
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BOOK  but  because  it  is  the  capital  of  a  subprefecture,  and  tbe 
cxLVL  birthplace  of  Parmentier.  Doulcns  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Authici  is  not  a  place  of  greater  importance ;  it  carries 
on,  however,  a  considerable  trade  in  the  coarse  linens, 
that  are  manufactured  in  the  district.  A  doable  citadel 
adds  greatly  to  its  strength;  it  possesses  a  large  cotton 
manufactory  and  several  oil  mills. 
Depart-  Boulonnais,  Artois  and  part  of  Picardy  make  np  the  de- 

Pas-dt-  partment  which  derives  its  name  from  the  narrow  branch  of 
Caiaia.  the  sea  that  separates  England  and  France.  The  soil  is  di* 
vided  by  a  chain  of  hills  into  two  regions,  the  southern  and 
the  northern.  The  first  intersected  by  small  vallies,  slopes 
gently  towards  the  banks  of  the  Authie  or  the  boundary  be- 
tween Pas  de  Calais  and  the  department  of  Somme;  the  se- 
cond inclines  more  perceptibly  towards  the  north.  Both  re- 
gions are  productive,  the  shores  of  the  sea  are  covered  with 
sandy  hills  or  downs  on  which  agriculture  is  making  new  I 
conquests. 
Montreuii.  Montreull  Stands  on  a  hill  above  the  banks  of  the  Can- 
che ;  it  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  first  count 
of  Ponthieu ;  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  the  town  is 
defended  by  a  citadel  and  ramparts.  Hesdin  is  sitnated  on 
the  same  river  above  Montreuii,  it  contains  about  four  thou-  \ 
sand  inhabitants,  it  is  encompassed  with  walls  and  ditches.  ' 
But  Boulogne  must  be  considered  a  place  of  greater  impor* 
tance  than  either  of  the  two  last ;  it  is  also  fhore  ancient, 
arms  and  dther  articles  evidently  of  Roman  origin  were  dis- 
covered at  so  late  a  period  as  1823.  It  was  the  Celtic 
Oesoriacunij  a  seaport  of  the  JHorinU  whom  Virgil  calls  the 
most  remote  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Extreinique  hominiiin  Morini^  Rbenusque  bicornis.* 

It  was  from  the  same  harbour  that  the  Roman  fleets 
set  sail  to  Great  Britain ;  Constantine  gave  it  at  a 
later  period  the  name  of  Bolonia,  but  the  sea  rose  then 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  rings  to  which  ibe 
ancients  used  to  attach  their  vessels,  have  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  discovered ;  the  antiquity  of  the  same  quar- 
ter is  attested  by  narrow,  crooked  and  irregular  streets ; 

•  Virgil,  Mnek],  Lib.  VIII.  V.  727. 
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the  low  towD^  on  the  contrary,  is  built  with  great  regularity,     book    ' 
it  was  originally  a  small  suburb.    Although  the  harbour    cxlvi. 
was  enlarged  by  Napoleon,  it  is  still  difficult  of  access ;  ves-         ' 
sels  are  embedded  in  ooze  during  the  reflux  of  the  tide, 
they  are  lifted  by  the  flux  which  raises  the  waters  to  the 
height  of  fourteen  feet    While  Napoleon  menaced  Eng- 
land with  an  invasion,  the  army  assembled  on  the  coast,  rc« 
solved  to  erect  a  marble  monument  to  their  chief;  but  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  restoration,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  was  of  course  changed,  it  now  re<* 
cords  the  arrival  of  the  Bourbons  in  France. 

Calais  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  department,  pos-  Caiaii^ 
Besses  several  advantages,  it  is  a  strong  town  of  the  first 
class,  it  has  a  convenient,  although  a  small  and  shallow  port, 
it  is  encompassed  with  ramparts  that  form  agreeable  walks, 
the  houses  and  streets  arc  regular  and  well  built    It  may 
be  remarked,  on  the  otiier  hand,  that  sand  is  constantly 
accumulating   in   the  harbour,  and  the   inhabitants   have 
no  other  water  than  what  is  collected  in  cisterns.    A  tower 
of  finished  architecture  serves  as  a  belfry,  is  rises  on  the 
Place  d'Armes  near  the  large  town-house.    A  column  was 
erected  on  the  port  to  commemorate  the  arrival  of  Lewis 
the  Eighteenth  in  1814.    The  coasts  of  England  are  seen 
from  the  pier,  nay,  it  is  said  that  Dover  castle  is  also  visi- 
ble in  clear  weather.     Calais,  now  so  much  frequented  by 
strangers,  and  peopled  by  nine  thousand  individuals,  was 
only  a  village  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  it  was  so  well 
fortified  by  Philip  of  France,  count  of  Boulogne,  that  Ed- 
ward the   Tliird  of  England  besieged  it  during  thirteen 
months ;  the  inhabitants  did  not  capitulate  until  they  were 
compelled  to  do  so  by  famine,  it  was  then  that  the  six  per- 
sons whose  names  history  has  recorded,  presented  them* 
selves  before  an  exasperated  victor. 

A  marshy  country  extends  on  the  south  of  Calais  to  duiitei/ 
Guincs,  formerly  a  fortified  city,  and  to  the  small  town  of  ^'**'**' 
Ardres,  now  watered  by  a  canal  to  which  it  has  given  its 
name.  It  was  in  the  same  country  that  Francis  the  First 
and  Henry  the  Eighth  agreed  to  bold  an  interview  in  the 
year  \52Q,  and  the  place  where  they  met  was  decorated  with 
so  much  magnificence  thut  it  still  retains  the  name  of  the 
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Champ  du  Drap  d^Or.^  The  marshes  of  Aa  near  Saint 
Omer  enclose  several  small  islands,  tlie  town  is  fortified 
and  well  built ;  it  dates  from  the  seventh  century,  it  vbs  the 
birthplace  of  Suger,  abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  and  minister  to 
Lewis  the  Toung.  The  neat  and  strong  city  of  Aire  about 
four  leagues  from  Saint  Omer,  contains  nine  thousand  in- 
habitants, it  counts  Malebranche  in  the  number  of  its  towns- 
men. Bethune  is  built  on  a  rock,  and  the  fortifications 
that  defend  it,  were  planned  by  Yauban.  The  small  town 
of  Lens  may  recal  the  victory  of  Conde,  a  victory  that  put 
an  end  in  1648  to  the  war  between  France  and  AustriL 
Saint  Pol  is  visited  for  its  mineral  waters;  it  is  the  capital 
of  a  district 

Arras,  a  strong  town  of  the  third  class,  rises  on  a  plain 
surrounded  by  hills,  and  watered  by  the  Scarpe  and  the 
Crinchon ;  it  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  high  and  low 
town,  the  city  and  the  citadel.  Houses  built  of  freestoofy 
squares  or  courts  encompassed  with  arcades,  a  Gothic  ca- 
thedral remarkable  for  its  bold  architecture,  a  large  town- 
house  in  the  same  style,  and  spacious  barracks  render  it 
one  of  the  fine  towns  in  France.  Although  not  a  place  of 
great  trade,  it  possesses  some  cotton  and  lace  manufac- 
tories, beetroot  sugar  works  and  about  twenty  oil  mills.  It 
contains  also  a  public  library  of  thirty-four  thousand  vo- 
lumes, a  collection  of  paintings  and  antiquities,  a  botanical 
garden  and  two  literary  societies.  It  has  given  birth  to  se- 
veral great  and  infamous  men ;  in  the  one  class  may  be 
mentioned  Baudouin  the  historian,  Lecluse  the  physician^ 
and  Palissot  the  botanist;  in  the  other,  Damien  the  fana* 
tic,  the  two  Robespierres  and  Joseph  Lebon.  Arras  stands 
on  the  site  of  Mmetacum  or  JSTemetocenaf  the  capital  of  the 
JitrdKLntes  $  as  it  was  taken  by  Csesar,  it  must  have  been 
founded  at  least  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

If  the  department  in  which  the  capital  is  situated  be 
excepted,  no  other  is  so  wealthy  or  so  populous  as  the 
department  of  Nord ;  were  the  population  diffused  throagb- 
out  the  whole  kingdom  in  the  same  ratio,  France  might 
contain  more  than  85,000,000  of  inhabitants.     The  same 
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country  is  covered  with  fields,   that  produce  in  propor-     book 
tion  twice  at  much  as  those  in  other  departments;   it  is    cxlyu 
intersected  by  twice  as  many  roads,  and  four  times  as  many  — — 
canals.    It. possesses  the   most  abundant  iron   and   coal 
mines;    it    contains    the    greatest    number    of  populous 
towns  and  strong  places ;  in  short,  it  is  the  one  in  which 
the  inhabitants  are  most  enlightened  and  also  most  indas* 
trioQs. 

The  Scheldt  is  by  no  means  a  large  river  at  Cambray,  Cambray, 
bat  the  canal  of  Saint  Qucntin  that  crosses  it,  contributes 
greatly  to  the  commerce  of  the  town.    The  importance  of 
linen  and  cambric,  as  articles  of  trade,  is  admitted  by  all, 
but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  Cambrai  claims  the 
honour  of  having  first  manufactured  them.     It  is  at  present 
the  capital  of  a  subprefecture ;  as  a  place  of  war,  it  belongs' 
to  the  second  class.    Antiquaries  have  shown  that  it  is  a 
very  ancient  town,  it  bears  the  name  of  Camaracum  in  the 
Theodosian  table  and  the  intinerary  of  Antonine.    It  pos- 
Bessses  several  fine  buildings,  of  which  the  cathedral  is  not 
the  least  remarkable;  the   interior  is   adorned  with   the 
monument  that  was  erected  to  Fenelon,  who  was  both  a 
native  and  an  archbishop  of  Cambray.    The  streets  are  for 
the  most  part  straight,  but  many  of  them  are  disfigured  by 
the  gables  of  old  houses. 

Landrecy  rises  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  covered  with  Landrecy. 
meadows,  and  the  Sambre,  which  is  tliere  navigable,  divides 
it  into  two  parts.  Although  it  contains  hardly  4000  inhabi* 
tants,  the  present  fortifications  enabled  it  to  resist  Charles 
the  Fifth,  who  assembled  an  army  of  50,000  men  under 
the  walls,  and  besieged  it  in  vain  during  six  months* 
Avesnes,  a  small  fortified  town,  is  watered  by  the  Helpe; 
it  is  the  residence  of  a  subprefect ;  coal  mines,  extensive 
marble  and  slate  quarries  are  worked  in  the  district 
Maubeuge,  a  strong  town  of  the  third  class^  is  situated  Maubeuctf. 
on  the  Sambre  below  the  last  place,  it  contains  6000  inha* 
hitants.  Bavay  on  the  west  of  it,  is  only  remarkable  for  re* 
mains  of  antiquities ;  it  bore  the  Latin  name  of  Bayacumf  it 
^^  an  important  town  under  Augustus,  who  embellished  it 
^ith  a  circus,  an  aqueduct  and  other  edifices.  An  inscription 
^^  Ml  ancient  pyramid  informs  us  that  three  Roman  roads. 
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which  wero  cofistrocted  by  the  same  emperor^  terminated 
in  the  market-place. 

It  has  been  said  that  Valenciennes,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Hainaulty  M'as  Tounded  by  the  emperor  Yalens,  an  error  that 
can  only  bo  accounted  for  by  the  similitude  of  the  two  names; 
it  is  certain  that  Valenciennes  was  merely  a  village  in  the 
time  of  tiie  early  French  kings.  If  it  is  at  present  one  of 
the  most  important  places  in  the  kingdom,  it  may  be  attriirat- 
ed  to  its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ronelle  and  the 
Scheldt.  Some  of  the  squares  are  very  imposing,  but  the 
rest  of  the  town  is  ill-built.  The  manner  by  which  it  fell 
into  the  power  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  aflfords  an  instance 
that  rash  daring  may  be  sometimes  attended  with  more 
fortunate  results  than  the  wisest  combinations  or  the  most 
*Bkilful  plans.  The  cncmy^s  patroles  had  advanced  beyond 
the  gates,  some  French  recruits,  impelled  by  the  impe- 
tuosity of  youth,  pursued  them  and  entered  the  town  along 
with  the  fugitives ;  the  general  being  informed  of  this  un- 
expected event  marched  to  their  assistance,  and  a  place 
which  might  have  impeded  the  progress  of  the  king 
during  several  months,  was  taken  in  less  than  two 
hours.  Valenciennes  is  the  native  town  of  John  Froissard, 
a  priest,  aniiistorian  and  a  poet;  it  is  also  the  birth-place  of 
Anthony  Wateau,  a  painter  whose  works  are  distinguished 
by  the  grace  and  lightness  of  his  touch.  The  cambric  and 
linen  manufactures  render  it  at  present  one  of  the  most 
industrious  cities  in  France. 

The  wealth  in  the  village  of  Anzin  may  be  attributed 
not  80  much  to  glass  works  and  manufactories  as  to  the 
most  extensive  coal  mines  in  France;  there  are  sixteen 
pits,  of  which  the  depth  varies  from  600  to  900  feet  The 
total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  these  works  is  not  less 
than  16,000,  and  the  annual  products  amount  to  4,000,000 
of  hundred  weights.  The  village  of  Famars,  the  Fanuin 
Martis  of  the  Romans,  has  risen  into  celebrity  of  late  years; 
dissertations  have  been  written  on  the  ancient  fortress  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  apparent ;  excavations  were  at 
different  times  undertaken,  and  many  valuable  objects  of 
antiquity  have  been  found.  Denain  about  a  league  on 
the  west  of  Valenciennes,  was  the  place  where  Manbal 
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Viliars  gained  a  memorable  victory  over  th6  imperialists     book 
and  the  Dutch  in  1712.     Conde,  which  during  tlio  revolu-    c^^v'* 
tion  bore  the  name  of  Mrrd-LibrCf  contains  6000  inhabi- 
tants; it  possesses  a  frequented  harbour  on  the  Scheldt; 
as  a  place  of  war,  it  belongs  to  the  first  class.      Saint  Saint 
Amandy   a  town  of  9000  inliabitants,  carries  on  a  great  ^'"^"^* 
trade  in  lint  that  is  mostly  cultivsrted  in  the  neighbouring 
country ;  it  may  be  mentioned,  too,  on  account  of  mineral 
springs  which,  although  much  frequented  by  the  Romans, 
were  seldom  visited  afterwards  until  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth. 

According  to  C»sar,  Douai  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  Dooai, 
of  the  Caluaci ;  it  stands  in  a  situation  favourable  to  com- 
merce ;  the  Scarpe  waters  it,  communicates  with  the  Scheldt 
by  the  canal  of  Sensee,  and  thus  enables  it  to  carry  on  a 
trade  with  the  principal  towns  in  the  Netherlands.  Old 
walls  flanked  with  turrets  form  a  large  enclosure,  indeed 
tbere  are  almost  as  many  gardens  as  houses,  and  the  streets 
are  for  the  most  part  straiglit.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  townhouse,  the  church  of  Saint  Peter,  and  an  arsenal 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  France.  John  de  Bologne, 
the  celebrated  sculptor  to  whom  the  Parisians  arc  indebt- 
ed for  the  statue  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  was  a  native  of 
Douai.  Orchies  about  four  leagues  northwards,  is  the 
ancient  Origiacums  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  only  city  of 
the  Mrebates. 

Lille  is  situated  in  a  very  fruitful  plain,  it  is  watered  by  Liiie. 
the  Denle,  a  small  navigable  river,  and  by  a  canal  that 
communicates  with  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  Baudouin 
the  Fourth,  count  of  Flanders,  in  the  beginning  of  tho 
eleventh  century.  Seven  large  gates  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures lead  to  the  town;  the  fortifications  are  formidable, 
&nd  it  is  said  that  the  strong  fortress  was  one  of  the  first 
works  of  Yauban.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  the  houses 
are  well  built;  the  finest  edifices  are  the  hospitaf,  the 
townhouse  and  tho  corn-market.  Roads  and  canals  enable 
the  inhabitants  to  carry  on  a  great  trade;  the  activity 
that  prevails  within  the  walls,  renders  Lille  very  difierent 
from  most  strong  towns,  and  makes  the  stranger  apt  to  forget 
the  seven  sieges  it  has  supported  at  difierent  epochs  under 
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different  maBters,  as  well  as  the  sad  associations  coaaected 
with  fortresses  and  ramparts  —  the  monuments  of  ambition 
'  and  cruelty.  Loos,  a  village  almost  at  the  gates  of  LiUe, 
contains  several  manufactories  and  a  large  bouse  of  cof^ 
rection,  in  which  more  than  fifteen  hundred  men  and  vo« 
men  are  confined.  A  small  harbour  tends  to  facilitate  the 
trade  of  Armentieres,  a  neat  town  of  seven  thousand  seres 
hundred  inhabitantsi  most  of  whom  are  employed  in  manii- 
facturing  lint,  hemp  and  cotton.  Quesnoy-sur-Deule  is 
a  place  of  trade,  and  Commines  is  noted  for  its  ribbons; 
the  population  in  each  of  them  may  amount  to  four  or  fife 
thousand  souls.  Roubaix,  a  manufacturing  town,  and 
Turcoing,  a  large  burgh  that  supplies  different  parts  of 
Franco  with  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  may  together  con- 
tain fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants.  All  these 
places  are  situated  on  the  north  of  Lille,  and  the  most  re- 
mote is  not  more  than  three  or  four  leagues  from  it. 

Bailleul,  Cassel,  Merville  and  Estairs  are  the  four  prin- 
cipal towns  in  the  fruitful  district  of  Hazebrouck ;  the  first 
is  built  on  a  height,  the  second  was  once  fortified,  it  rises 
on  a  hill,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  ocean  and  thirty-two 
towns ;  the  third  is  situated  in  a  marshy  country,  and  Hit 
fourth   contains   six  thousand  inhabitants.    Although  tlie 
population  of  Hondtschoote  does  not  exceed  four  thousaad 
souls,  it  is  a  place  of  celebrity  from  the  victory  which  the 
French   gained  over    the  English  in  17SS.     Bergnes,  a 
place  of  importance  as  a  corn  market,  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  marshes,  that  have  been  partly  drained ;  the 
canals  of  Dunkerque,  of  Upper  and  Lower  Colme  meet  at 
the    base    of   the    hill  on  which  it  stands;   the  houses 
are  regular,  but  all  of  them  are  built  of  brick.    As  a  strong 
place   it  belongs  to  the  third  class,  the  possession  of  it, 
however,  was  considered  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence 
that  it  has  been  eight  times  taken  and  retaken,  seven  times 
sacked^  and  three  times  besieged  without  success ;  it  does 
not  contain  more  than  six  thousand  inhabitants.    Gravelines, 
a  town  of  three  thousand  souls,  was  founded  in  1160  by  Hen- 
ry, count  of  Flanders :  it  is  on  the  whole  well-built,  but  the 
marshes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aa  render  it  unhealthy.    It 
was  first  fortified  by  Charles  the  Fifth ;  the  present  works 
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were  erected  by  the  chevalier  Deville  and  the  marshal  de     boof 
Yauban.  <5*^^- 

The  road  from  Gravclincs  to  Dunkerque  extends  along 
the  sandj  hills  that  rise  on  the  sea  shore.  Tlie  last  town  quJ! 
was  gradually  built  round  a  chapel,  which  was  founded  by 
Saint  Eloi  in  the  middle  of  these  sandy  downs."*^  Large, 
well-peopled  and  well-built,  its  position  between  two  seas, 
and  the  proximity  of  England  and  tlie  Netherlands,  account 
for  its  past  prosperity.  Baudouin  the  Toung,  count  of 
Flanders,  conferred  on  it  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  city 
in  the  tenth  century;  since  that  time  it  has  excited  the 
jealousy  or  covetousness  of  several  princes.  It  was  burnt 
by  the  English  in  1388 ;  built  anew,  it  fell  successively  into 
the  power  of  Flanders,  Spain  and  France.  The  Spaniards 
took  it  from  the  English,  and  the  latter  were  expelled  by 
the  French.  The  treaty  of  Chateau-Carobresis  put  Spain 
in  possession  of  it,  but  it  was  retaken  by  Conde  in  1646. 
The  Spaniards  having  made  themselves  masters  of  it  again, 
thtB  victory  which  Turenne  gained  at  Dunes  in  1658,  ren« 
dered  it  an  easy  conquest  to  the  French.  It  was  after- 
wards ceded  to  the  English ;  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  pur- 
chased it  from  Charles  the  Second  for  five  millions  of 
franks,  and  rendered  it  impregnable;  but  by  a  shameful 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  same  monarch  was 
obliged  to  fill  up  the  harbour  and  to  destroy  tlie  fortifica- 
tions; the  works  were  rebuilt  by  Lewis  the  Fifteenth. 
The  duke  of  York  besieged  it  in  1793  without  success, 
indeed  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  artillery  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  trade  of  Dunkerque  has  in- 
creased since  1816;  a  large  sluice  was  lately  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  sand  that  obstructs  the 
entrance  into  the  harbour. 

Every  place  of  any  importance  in  France  has  now  been 
mentioned'!  ^^  l^^ve  adhered  strictly  to  the  political  limits 
of  the  country,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  tedium  arising  from  a  long  and  often  uniform  descrip- 
tion, to  do  so  wholly  was  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the 
subject.    We  cannot,  however,  leave  the  kingdom  without 

^  Dunkerque  signifies  in  Fleinitb  a  cfauich  on  the  downs. 
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EUBOPE. 


BOOK 
CJU.TI. 


tloads. 


Canals* 


taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the  roadsj  canals  and  fintactt. 
The  causes  and  effects  of  public  prosperity  are  more  fally 
developed  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  from 
these  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  re- 
sources of  France,  as  a  commercial,  agricultural  and  mili- 
tary nation. 

Every  one  admits  that  numerous  roads  and  canals  have 
a  powerful  effect  on  the  agriculture,  commerce  and  industry 
of  a  country.  Wo  admire  the  order  with  wliich  the  vital 
functions  are  ramified  by  the  aid  of  vessels ^and  organs  con- 
structed so  as  to  diffuse  motion  into  every  part  of  the  indivi- 
dual; in  the  same  manner  the  welfare  of  a  state  depends 
mainly  on  means  of  communication,  by  them  life  is  made 
to  circulate  in  every  part  of  it.  A  few  roads  in  France  are 
well  kept,  but  they  form  an  exception,  and  it  appears  from 
the  estimates  of  the  ablest  engineers,  that  it  requires  sixty 
seven  millions  of  franks,  or  nearly  L.2,800,000  to  pre?eot 
them  from  becoming  wholly  useless."*^  They  are  equal  in 
extent  to  eight  millions  of  leagues;!  but  as  sixteen  thousand 
square  leagues  are  unprovided  with  them,  their  total  length 
must  be  doubled  before  the  advantages  of  commerce  can  be 
extended  throughout  the  kingdom.  To  complete  the  roads 
that  are  still  unfinished,  i  cquires  forty-four  millions  of 
franks  or  LJ, 850,000.  The  sum  of  111  millions  or 
L.4,650,000  is  therefore  necessary  for  their  improvement 
and  completion.  Twenty  millions  of  franks  or  less  tkan 
L.850,000  are  annually  expended  on  them  at  present,  it  is 
vain  then  to  expect  that  new  roads  can  be  made,  indeed  a 
long  period  must  elapse  before  the  present  are  finished  and 
repaired. 

Ninety-six  canals  are  mentioned  in  the  statistics  of 
France ;  of  these  sixty-four  are  finished,  eighteen  are  in 
progress,  and  fourteen  are  projected.  Such  as  are  com- 
pleted, and  the  others  on  which  workmen  are  now  em- 
ployed,  form  an  extent  of  six  thousand  and  ninety-three 

*  Seethe  work  entitled  Essais  sur  la  construction  des  routes  et  descaniux 
et  la  legislution  des  travaux  publiques,  by  M,  Cordier,  Inspecteur  divisionoairc 
dei  Foots  et  Chaussoos. 

t  Each  of  these  leagues  is  equal  to  four  thousand  metres;  the  metre  iseqo^ 
to  39.371  Englibb  iuchefe. 
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English  milesy  an  extent  that  must  be  more  tlian  doubled^  book 
before  France  can  derive  from  her  canals  all  the  advan-  czlti. 
tages  which  England  (toes  at  present.  The  sums  neoes-  — ~---^ 
sary  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  roads  and 
canals  are  immense,  but  the  vast  resources  that  France 
possesses,  need  not  be  overlooked.  The  taxes  may  be 
estimated  at  nine  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  franks  or 
L.4l9dSd,d40 ;  Austria  is  the  only  state  that  has  an  equal 
population,  Russia  contains  nearly  twice  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  but  in  Russia  the  taxes  are  less  than  a  half, 
and  in  Austria  they  do  not  amount  to  a  third  part  of  the 
above-mentioned  sum.  The  finances  are  in  a  much  more 
prosperous  state  than  in  England ;  for  if  the  products  of 
both  kingdoms  were  applied  to  the  extinction  of  national 
debt,  it  might  be  liquidated  in  the  one  in  four  years,  it 
could  not  be  cancelled  in  the  other  in  thirteen. 

The  quantity  of  money  in  a  country  is  a  sign  of  wealth  Money, 
inasmuch  as  it  corresponds  generally  witii  the  circulation 
of  commerce  and  industry;  the  money  in  flourishing  states, 
according  to  political  economists,  ought  to  be  equal  to  a 
fifth  part  of  the  products;  but  in  France  it  exceeds  it, 
for  the  products  of  agriculture  and  industry  represent 
89800,000,000  franks,  and  the  money  in  circulation  amounts 
to  more  than  two  thousand  millions.  The  kingdom,  it 
bas  been  shown,  has  abundant  means  of  improvement, 
it  is  highly  favoured  by  nature,  the  inhabitants  are  distin- 
guished by  their  genius  and  industry. 
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STATISTICAL    TABLES    OF    FRANCE. 


Comparative  tables  of  France^  in  which  it  is  divided  into  re- 
gionsj  governments  and  departments. 


NORTHERX   REOION. 


BOOK 
CXLTI. 


or  Military 
GoTemmeDts. 

1  French 
Flanders 

2  Artoib 


3  PiCARDT 


Capltalf. 

Lille 
Arras 

Amiens 


4  Normandy     Rouen 


5  IstE-D.-      )  p    . 
France.       > 


6  Champaonb  Troyes 


7  Lorraine       Nancy 


< 


DiTialoiu  In  each  QoremamU 

Maritime  Flanders, 
Walloon  Flanders, 
Cambraisis,  French 
Hainault. 

Amienais,  Santerre, 
Vermandois,  Thieracbe, 
Calaisis,  Boulonnais, 
Ponthieu,  Vimeiix. 
Cnux,  Bray,  Norman 
Vexin,  Rojimois,  Oiiche, 
Lieuvin,  Auge,  Marches, 
Hessin,  Bocage,  Houlme, 
Cotentln,  Avranchin. 
Beauvaisis,  Laonnois, 
Soissonnais,  French 
Vexin,  Gouelle,  Parisis, 
Valois,  Mantais,  Hure- 
poix,  French  Brie,  French 
Gatinais. 

Rethelais,  Rhemois,  Brie, 
Perthois,  Vallage,  Bas- 
signy,  Senonais. 
Messin,  Toulois,  Verdu- 
nois,  Luxembourg,  Prin- 
cipality of  Bouillon, 
Barrois. 


Tlie  deiMrtmam 
formad  hj  th«B. 


Nord. 


Pas  de  Calais, 
Somme. 


Calvados, 
I  Eure,  Man- 
I  che,  Orne, 
I  Lower  Seiae. 

Aisne,  Oise, 
Seine,  Seine 
and  Oise, 
Seine  and 
Marne. 

Ardennes, 
Aube,  Marne, 
^  Upper  Marne. 

IMeurthe, 
Meuse, 
Moselle,  Vos- 
ges. 


CENTRA!*    REOION. 


8  Orlranais     Orleans   <  ais 


9  TovRAiNE      Toun 


Beauce,  Gatmais,  Orlean-  f  ^^j      j^^^ 
ais,  Puyssage,  Blaisois,     i  Loire  and 
Sologne..  ^cher. 

J  Indre  and 

I  Loire. 
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JLadent  Proiliieai 

or  Military 

GoTernniento. 

10  Berrt 

11  NlVBRITAIS 

12  BOURBONNAIS  MouliOB 

13  Marche  Gueret 


Capltali.  DItWom  in  MCh  Gorttnmait. 


Bourges 
Nevers 


14  Limousin        Limoges 

15  AuvKReNE      Clermont 


16  Maims 
J  7  Aiijou 


19  PoiTou 

20  AuNis 

21  Sainton  OE 

AND 

Anoumois 


WB8TERN   REOION. 

I 

Mans  Ferche 


Anger 


Saumurois 


18  Brittany       Rennes 


Poitiers  — 

Rochelle  — 

Saintes       Brouageais 


The  deptrtmoiti 
formed  by  Uiem. 

Cher.  Indre. 
Nievre. 
Allien 
Creuse. 
Correze  Up- 
per Vienne. 
Cantal, 
Poy-de-Dome. 


Mayenne, 
Sarthe. 
Maine  and 
Loire. 

{Cotes-du- 
Nord,  Finis- 
tere,  lie  and 
Vilaine, 
Lower  Loire, 
Morbiban. 
C  Deux-Sevres, 
<  Vendee, 
(  Vienne. 

Charente, 
Lower  Cha- 
rente. 


BOOK 
CXLTI. 


22  Alsace 

23  Franche- 

COMTE 


\ 


24  BuRouN- 


I 


^Ltonnais    Lyon 


EASTERN   REGION. 

Suasburg  Su„d.g.u  \  ^^:,^jS^l 

Bailiwicks  of  Amont,     )  n     u     t 
Besancon  i  Aval,  Besancon,  and     >  ^o"b8,  Jura, 
^  Dole.  )  "^PP®'  S*^'*®- 

Auxerrois,  Bailiwick  of' 
La  Montagne,  Auxois, 
Dijonnais,  Autunais, 
Chalonnais,  Charolais, 
Maconnais,  Principality 
of  Dombes,  Bresse, 
Bueey,  Gex  and 
\  Valromey.  , 

Forez,  Beaujolais,  Loire,  Rhone. 


Dijon 


Ain,  Oote- 
d'Or,  Saone 
*  and  Loire, 
Yonne. 


SOUTHERN    REGION. 


26  Lak«iuedoc  Toulouse   j  ^y^^  ^""'"J^ 


'  Ardeche, 
Aude,  Card, 
Herault, 
*  Upper  Gar- 
onne, Upper 
Loire,  LoEore, 

I  Tarn. 


4fi4 


CKLWU 


AAdant  Pravteeci 

orHDluiy 

GoTommenta. 

27  R0U881LI.01f 


Meadi 


Perpig- 
nan 


28  COUKTT  OF   >  «  .^ 

Foix  \  ^^"^ 


29  OvTXirirx 

AND 

Gascont 


Bordeaux 

and 
Aueh 


80  BCARII 


Pau 


J  Valespir,  Capsir, 
I  French  Oerdagne. 

Donezan. 

'Bordelais,  Bazadoig, 
Agenois,  Perigord, 
Quercy  Rouergue, 
Landes,  Basque  Cha- 
losse,  Condomois,  Ga- 
bardan,  Armagnac, 
Bigorre,  Comminge, 

^  Comerans. 

Lower  Navarre. 


Hie 

fanaeA  \fj  Aeok 

}  Eastern  Py- 
Srenees. 


Axiiege. 

Aveyron,  Dor- 
dogne,  Gen, 
Girosde,  Lot, 
Lot  and  Gar- 
onne, Landes, 

I  High  Pyreii- 

I  ees,  Tarn  and 

j  GaroDDt. 

J  Low  Pyren- 


31  Daupbimt      Grenoble  * 


''Baronnies,  Gapencais, 

Embrunaia,  Briancon- 

nais,  Gresiyaudan, 

Royanes,  Tricaatin,       \  Drome, 

Vaientinoia,  Dioia, 
,  Viennoia. 


High  Alpa, 

laere. 


32  Peotsitcc       Aix 

Corsica* 

Comftat  Venakinf 
Comtat  d'ATignon 


\ 


on 


C  Low  Alps, 
<  Bouchea  du 
I  Rhone,  Yar. 

Coraica. 
Vauokoe. 


*  Tbt  island  was  not  included  in  any  of  the  ancient  proyinces. 
'  t  Th^  were  ceded,  as  we  haye  already  remarked,  by  the  papal  goTemmeot 
in  1791. 
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Land  and  ^aval  FtrctM. 

STAFF    OFFICERS,   &C. 


BOOK 
CXLVI. 


StelT  Offleen,  8ec> 


1|§ 


-r- 


Marshab  of  France 

Lieutenant-Generalfl       / 

Major-Grenerals 

Colonels 

Lieutenant-Colonels 

Majors 

Captains 

Lieutenants 

Sub-Lieutenants 

Pupils  at  the  Royal  Staff  School 

Pupils  and  Sub-Lieutenants 

GoTemors  andLieutenantsof  > 

the  King  \ 

Majors  and  Adjutants  efforts 
Chaplains  and  Secretaries  of? 

the  difierent  garrisons         \ 
Craards,Artillery  and  Engineers 
Superintendents  over  workmen 
Secretaries  and  Commissary 

General  (Swiss) 
Military  Intendants  and  Sub- 

Intendants 

Total 


12 

88 
119 
48 
2U 
90 


40 


3 

196 


I 

H 


37 
30 
72 


o. 


248    170 
2   - 


27 

28 

59 

244 


80 


560 


67 

169 

1 

5 

19 

68 


\ 

a 


50   — 


516 


878 1  955|  924    263 


34 


3 
3 
9 
36 
14 
4 


110 
231    — 
409 


750 


75 


t 


12 
155 

288 

116 

1041 

249 

766 

16 
4 

40 
136 

110 

231 

409 


1076 
3 

230 


3945 


Kino's    MILITARY    HOUSEHOLD. 


KlsTi  MQIiary  Honwiiold. 


Oihcers  and  Guards 
Chaplains  and  Medical  Officers 

Total, 


^3  Li. 


f9 


®S 


13 


25 


^1 


3 


17 


1394 


356 


1808 
56 

1864 


5()0 


KUROPB. 


BOOK 
CXLVf. 


ARMT. 


8 


S 


Army. 


Cboscn  men 
Departe-     ^  Infantry  ? 


sin 
mental.      ( Horse 

Corsican  light  troops 


I 


1  I  Infantry  \  l^^^ 

2  <  Cavalry 
^     Artillery 


En 


,  Stationary  companies 

gineers 

¥  r    *      S  French 
Infantry  J  g^j^^ 


2  J  Cavalry 

3  ^  Artillery 

Military  Equipage 
,  Stationary  companies 

Brought  ^  Staff 

over        \  Military  household 

Total  number 


OfBewflof 
■11  ranln. 


16 

587^ 


16 

528 

182 

520 

102 

8 

234 

6840 

364 

2492 

1131 

49 

220 


J  3,289 


Bub-offloera, 

Brigadien, 

Corporak, 

and 

Boldtera. 


301 

2500> 

9600  S 
405 

10^200 
4462 
5916 
1487 
236 
4639 

109104 
7532 

28,679 

14,399 

676 

5480 


205616 


Todal. 


317 

12,687 

4S1 

10,788  ^ 
4644 
64%  } 
1589 
244  J 
4873 

115944? 
7896$ 

31,171 

15,530  } 

725S 
5700 


Tom  is 

body. 


13,425 


23,641 

4873 

123,840 

31,171 

16,255 

5700 


218,905 
3945 
1864 

224,717 


NAVT. 

SUpc,  Sec 

Naval  Staff 
1  Vessel 
14  Frigates 

6  Sloops  of  war 

18  Brigs  from  sixteen  to  twenty  guns 

5  Sloops  of  eighteen  guns  (Advice -Boats) 
13  Schooners  of  sixteen  guns 

1  Small  Brig 

1  Gun-Brig 
29  Schooners 

9  Cutters,  Luggers,  Advice- Boats 

1  Flotilla-ship 

4  Steam  Vessels 

7  Sloops  of  Burden 

18  Flat-bottomed  barges 

1  Transport 

2  Vessels  in  commission 
Slave  Ship 


Met- 

16 

500 

4198 

640 

1668 

500 

1040 

63 

48 

1040 

279 

28 
164 
934 
£52 

33 
371 
217 


128 


12,026 
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French  ColonuM, 


AKEEICA. 


Martinique 
Quadeioupe 


DepewUneiea. 


Maria-Galante 

Saintea 

Desirada 

Saint  Martin  (Eastern  part  of) 

Guiana 

Saint  Peter  and  Miquelon 


92,500^ 


98,000^ 


12,000^  111,000  I   2St8fl(X) 
1/iOO 
1,300 
4,000  J 

18,400 
600J 


AFRICA. 

Bonat  and  Calle.    Factories  for  the  Coral  Fisheries 

Senegal,  Saint  Lewis 

Island  of  Saint  Lewis,  neighbouring  islands  of 
Babagh^,  Safal  andOhibar;  different  settle- 
ments OD  the  river;  the  JS«ca/e#,  or  Gum 
Markets ;  part  of  the  coasts  from  cape  Blanc 
to  the  Bay  of  Jof 


eoRsi. 
Island  of  Ooree ;  the  coast  from  the  Bay  of  the 

Jof  to  the  factory  of  Albreda  in  Gambia       , 
Island  of  Bourbon 
Island  of  Saint  Mary,  near  the  eastern  coast  of) 

Madagascar  { 


20,000 


88,400 
600 


*  101,000 


ASIA. 
HINOOSTAN. 

Coos^  of  Carwnandd, 
rondicherry  and  the  districts  of  Vlllenour  and 

Bahour 
Karikal,  and  the  four  mog'afiofw,  or  neighbour- 
ing districts 

Coast  of  ike  norikem  Serkars. 
Yanaon,  and  the  Aldeea  or  dependencies,  facto- 
^  at  Masulipatara 

BEHOAX.. 

Cbandemagor  and  its  territory ;  Goretti  and 

different  factories 
^  Coast  of  Malabar* 

Wah^  and  its  territory ;  factory  at  Calicut 
p  Oulf  of  Cambay. 

*»ctories  at  Surat 

„  ARABIA. 

'ketones  at  Moscat  and  Moka 


179,000 


>  179,000 


Total  population 


506,000 
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Clergy  in  1828. 

Cardinals  5 

Ecclesiastical  peers  of  France  20 

Archbishops  14 

Bishops  66 

Vicars-general  468 

Titular  canons  684 

Honorary  Canons  1788 

Curates  9063 

Officiating  ministers  22,475 

Vicars  5765 

Chaplains  439 

Almoners  839 

Parish  priests,  who  preach  or  confess  1976 

Priests  appointed  to  teach  or  direct  different  seminaries  1044 
Ecclesiastical  pupils  in  the  seminaries,  colleges,  and  in  the 

housesof  the  curates  44,^ 
Ecclesiastics  employed  in  the  universities,  exclusively  of 

those  in  the  primary  schools  673 

Number  of  women  and  girls  in  3034  religious  houses  19,340 

Total  102^ 


COMM£RCIAL    TABLES, 


ike  mean  guaniUy  of  the  principal  expmU  and  imporia 
qfUte  years  1896, 1827,  and  1888,  according  to  qfficial  rqnnis. 


The  kilogramme  is  equal  to  2  lb.  3  oz.  6  dr.  AToirdupolt.    The   frank  is  eqa*^ 
to  tenpeoce.    The  litre  is  equal  to  61,0X8  English  cubic  inches. 


Raw  and  carded  silk, 
Raw  and  worked  wax. 
Grease  and  tallow. 
Bones  and  horns. 
Tobacco  (in  leaf) 

manufactured. 

Raw  and  dressed  hemp, 
Raw  and  dressed  lint. 
Cottons, 


kilog. 


Imports 
1,160,000 

Export*- 

900/100 

480,000 

240,000 

940,000 

350,000 

1,900,000 

60,000 

SjS30fiOO 

1,780,000 

— 

180,000 

6,000,000 

60,000 

1,800,000 

1,750,000 

S5,000,000 

3,OOO|000 

DE8CS1PTI0H  OF  IHAKOE. 
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* 

Imports. 

Bxpotti. 

fLeady 

kilog. 

10,000,000 

51,000 

Copper, 

5,800,000 

18,000 

Tin, 

1,000,000 

6,000 

Metals,  i 

Iron  and  steel. 

15,000,000 

850,000 

Gold  in  ingots 

and  money, 

25,000 

30,000 

Silver  in  ingots 

1  and  money, 

670,000 

90,000 

,  Platina, 

100 

5 

Salt  and  rock  salt, 

» 

4,500,000 

64,000,000 

Sugar, 

59,000,000 

8,500,000 

Coffee, 

17,200,000 

8,500,000 

Wines, 

Litres. 

2,400,000 

109,500,000 

Brandy  and  liqueurs. 

Idem. 

1,400,000 

57,950,000 

Lint  and  hemp  (manufactured,)      Idem. 

5,180,000 

1,800,000 

Lace  and  blonds, 

(Value  in  Franks,) 

1,580,000 

1,750,000 

Woollen  stuffs, 

Kilog. 

50,000 

1,000,000 

Silks  and  gauze, 

Idem. 

40,000 

570,000 

Cotton  stuffs. 

Idem. 

130,000 

2,050,000 

Felt  Hats, 

Number. 

600 

220,000 

Cutlery  and  hardware, 

Kilog. 

1,050,000  , 

2,000,000 

Articles  of  Fashion, 

(Value  in  Franks,) 

9,000 

3,200,000 

Furniture, 

Idem. 

180,000 

1,380,000 

Approximate  value  of  the   ?         ia^^      i 
imports  and  exports,          S                      ' 

* 

$55,000,000 

610,000,000 

BOOK 

ozi.yi. 


COMPARATIVE  BUDGETS  OF  FRANCE, 

IN  1789,  IN  1802  (YEAR  Xf,)  AND  IN  1830. 

State  of  the  Finances  pretenied  fry  Nitckar  to  the  States  General^ 

in  1789. 


SUMS    RSCXIVSO. 

General  revenue. 

Of  ihc  Posts, 

Different  Conveyances, 

Excise  and  eustoms, 

I>oraains  and  forests, 

Lotteries, 

Casual  revenues. 

Marc  d'Or,* 

Powder  and  saltpetre, 

Certain  fixed  revenues. 

Ordinary  imposts,  poll  tax,  and  twentieths, 

/ 


Franki. 
150,107,000 

12,000,000  ^ 

1,100,000 
50,220,000 
50,000,000 
14,000,000^  134,240,000 

3,000,000 

1,500,000 
800,000 

1,620,000  j 

155,655,000 


*  The  Marc  d^Or  is  a  sum  paid  to  the  king  by  a  person  appointed  to  an  office. 
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EUBOPE. 


6XLT1. 


Imposts  on  the  countries  in  which  the  states  are  held, 


Langnedoc, 

Brittany, 

Burgundy, 

ProTcnce, 

Pau,  Bayonne,  Foix, 

Poll  tax,  twentieths  commuted. 

Imposts  for  the  fortifications  of  towns. 

Benefice  on  the  coin, 

Revenue  from  the  commercial  fund. 

Different  leases. 

Interest  on  sums  lent  to  the  United  States, 


9,767,250^ 
6,611,460 

4,128,196  }2iJSSSfSS 
2,892,463 
1,156,658, 

6,865,0001 

575,000 

580,000 

636,000  )•  10,763^ 

180,000 
1,600,000 


10,: 


Interest  on  six  millions  lent  to  a  German  prince,  300,000^ 


Neat  amount  of  the  receipts. 
Expense  of  collection,  &c. 

Total  amount  of  the  receipts, 

Expenses, 
Neat  Receipts, 

Yearly  deficiency, 


ResuU. 


475,294,027 
230,000,000 

705,294,027 

531,444,000 
475,294,627 

56449,798 


SUMS   EXFXIfOED. 


King's  household,  Children  of  France,  Aunts  of  the  King,  25,000,000 
Princes  of  the  blood,  8,240,000 

Foreign  Affairs,  Swiss  Lines,  7,480,000 

War  department,  99,160,000 

Navy  and  Colonies,  40,500,000 

Roads  and  bridges,  5,680,000 

Royal  studs,  814,000 

Perpetual  and  life-rents,  162,486,000 

Different  interests,  44,300,000 

Salaries  of  the  difierent  offices  in  the  financial  department,  14,692,000 
Interest  and  expense  of  anticipations  in  1790  and  1791,  15,800,000 
Stipulations  with  the  clergy. 

Indemnities, 

Pensions, 
King's  counsel,  chancellor,  keeper  of  the  seals,  secretary 

of  State,  &c, 
Governors  of  Provinces, 
Police  and  Guard  of  Paris, 
Marshalsea  of  the  Province  of  the  He  de  France, 
Roads,  streets,  works  and  quarries  near  Paris, 
Expenses  of  the  poll  tax  and  twentieths  in  the  provinces,    7,120,000 
Sums  allowed  to  collectors  and  farmers  of  the  revenue,     20,094,000 
To  the  officers,  paymasters,  &c,  of  the  treasury,  3,753,000 


2,500,000 

3,235,000 

29,560,000 

3,173,000 
1,495,000 
2,708,000 
250,000 
1,027,000 


DBBCBIPTIOir  ov  nuvoE. 


SOS 


Ministerial  offices, 

i^haritabie  fund,  sums  granted  to  foreigners, 

Suras  for  building  churches  and  sacred  edifices, 

Sifts,  alms,  charitable  works,  mendicity, 

Commercial  bounties,  &c, 

Public  Instruction,  King's  Garden  and  Royal  Library, 

Public  buildings, 

Expenses  of  criminal  justice, 

Variable  expenses  in  the  provinces, 

Diiferent  exjiefases,  mines,  &c, 

Unforeseen  expenses, 

Total  amount. 


Frsnki. 
2,048,000 
1,002,000 
2,188,000 
6,078,000 
3,864,000 
1,227,000 
1,900,000 
3,180,000 
4,500,000 

990,000 
5,400,000 

531,444,000 


BOOK 
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SlaU  of  the  Finances  in  1802  {An.  XI.) 


KECCIPTS. 


Excess  of  tbe  receipts  above  the  expenses  in  the  pre- 


ceding 


year. 


Land  and  heritable  taxes, 

Personal  and  moveable  taxes. 

Additional  centimes  for  departmental. expenses. 

Doors  and  windows, 

Patents  and  tolls, 

Registers  and  forests. 

Customs, 

Posts, 

Lotteries, 

Salt  works, 

Suretyship  for  justices  of  the  peace,  clerks,  &c, 

Accidental  and  different  receipts, 

foreign  receipts. 

Total, 

The  army  consisted  of  569,000  men ;  viz. 

Infantry, 
Cavalry, 
Artillery, 
^"gineers, 
Consular  Guard, 


Fraiikii. 

2,000,000 

220,200,000 

32,800,000 

15,783,000 

16,000,000 

17,500,000 

190,000,000 

40,000,000 

1 1,000,000 

12,000,000 

3,500,000 

4,000,000 

4,717,000 

569,500,000 
20,000,000 

589,500,000 

441,540 

68,900 

46,480 

5,800 

6,200 


J^®  navy  consisted  of  thirty-four  ships  of  the  line,  thirty  frigates, 
150  sloops  and  1000  armed  pinnaces. 
Note.  -.  Prance  was  at  peace  in  1802  with  the  European  powers. 
^^^  nil.  64 
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SXPEN8ES< 


J^aitonal  Debt, 


To  the  creditors  of  the  Btate, 
To  the  sinking  fund, 
Life-rent  debt, 

Perpetual  debt  of  six  new  de- 
partments, 
Life-rent  debt,  Idena, 


39,570,918 

1,272,055 

19,986,674 


''SJSS'''^'^. 


64,023,4b2 


GENERAL   EXFElfSBS. 

'I 

Administration  of  justice, 
Foreign  affairs, 
^   .  C  Ordinary  services, 
2  o  <  Extraordinary, 
»-*  **^  (  Subsistences  purchased  in  1801, 
(  Ordinary  service, 
Sureties  partly  reimbursed. 
Interest  on  sureties, 
^  Pensions, 

Service  of  the  treasury. 

War, 

Ministry  of  war, 
P  5  Ordinary  service, 
Extraordinary, 

Negotiations, 

Balance, 


«  r  ♦: 

c  S3  c 

C   ?"  e 


17,000,000  ) 

22,500,000  y 

7,610,000  > 
29,047,788^ 
5,000,000 
2,000,000  ' 
20,000,000, 

153,000,000 
90,000,000 
70,000,000 
56,000,000 


23,318,730 

7,000,000 

47,110,000 


56,047,788 

6,000,000 
243,000,000 

126,000,000 

9,000,000 
8,000,000 

589,500,000 


State  of  the  Finances^  according  to'the  budget  of  1830,  present- 
ed to  both  the  Chambers  in  1829. 


RECEIPTS. 


Direct  Taxes. 


Land  tax, 

Personal  and  Moveable, 

Doors  and  Windows, 

Patents,  tolls. 

Charges  and  advertisements. 

Additional  tax  on  timber. 

Registers  and  domains, 

Forests, 


243,793,500^ 

40,988,000 
15,327,500^327,563,000 

26,804,000 
650,000  J 

1,55^,000 

185,337,000 
27,300,000 
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Duties  on  imports, 
exports, 


salt, 
navigation, 
diflferent  articles, 
wines,  spirits,  &c, 
carriages,  &c, 
tobacco, 
gunpowder, 


Posts, 
Lottery, 
Gaming  bouses. 


104,165,000^ 
1,448,000 
54,250,000  1 163,590,000 
2,972,000 
755,000  J 
106,698,000^ 

67',989'000  f  212,285,000 
4,096,000, 

90,523,000 

12,500,000 

5,500,000 


Different  ProducU* 


Salt  works  and  salt  mines, 

Benefice  of  the  mint. 

Produce  of  the  mines. 

Receipts  from  different  debts, 

Products  in  different  departments  of  the  state, 

Indemnities  for  military  supplies. 

Restitutions  made  to  the  state. 

Receipts  from  schools  and  places  of  exercise, 

Services  in  arrear, 

Eventual  receipts, 

Verification  of  weights  and  measures, 

Eventual  receipts  from  the  departments. 

Improvements  in  the  customs,  domains,  and  indirect  taxes. 

Interest  on  a  Spanish  debt  of  80,000,000  franks. 


1,800,000 

140,000 

240,000 

500,000 

1,200,000 

150,000 

70,000 

50,000 

50,000 

1,601,000 

800,000 

746,000 

3,500,000 

2,349,000 


Total, 

Excess  of  the  expenses. 


979,352,000 
2,158,000 

981,510,000 


Sums  payahlt  on  order. 

Royal  council  of  public  instruction, 

Tax  on  brevets  of  invention, 

Management  of  powder  and  saltpetre  works, 

Gold  and  silver,  retained  after  coinage. 


3,992,500 

150,000 

3,426,500 

2,067,000 

9,636,000 
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EXPENSES. 


Civil  List, 
N'atiooal  debt, 


Registered 
IiensioDS^ 


'  Legion  of  Honour, 

Peers,  retired  senators,  &c, 

Civil, 
{  Military, 

I  Ecclesiastical, 
Donees, 
(^Superannuated  fund, 

f  Chamber  of  peers, 
I deputies, 


3,400,000^ 
2,763,000 
1,500,000 
45,600,000 
5,450,000  I 
1,510,000 
783,000  J 

800,000' 
600,000 

1,440,000  . 

5,500,000 
405,000 


3^000,000 
269,918,000 


61,006,000 


Justice. 


General  scr-    I  ^^^^^^^ 

^*^®-  Registry, 

(  Sums  paid  to  emigrants,  &c, 

Court  of  Exchequer, 

'  Ad  min  istration  of  justice,  552,000 ' 

King's  council,  686,500 

Courts  and  tribunals,  14,564,000 

Criminal  justice,  3,400,000 
Supplementary  funds  pensions,  371,500 
^  Seals  and  titles, 

(Administration  of  foreign  ? 
affairs,  ) 

Diplomatic  agents,  &c, 
Expenses  of  the  foreign 
^^     service. 
Ecclesiastical  department. 


8,745,000 


1,255,000 


19,649,000 


Foreign  af- 
fairs. 


! 


75,000 
1,020,000 
4,834,000  ^ 
3,146,000 


9,000,000 


370,000 
Salaries,  &c,  of  the  clergy,    33,071 ,000 


Clergy. 

'  Aids  to  the  clergy. 

Public  Instructor, 

^Home  department,  \ 

Roads,  bridges,  canals,  or- 
dinary expenses. 
Public  works, 
Sciences  and  arts, 
Interior.         <  Non -catholic  clergy. 

Studs, 

Useful  institutions. 
Departmental  expenses. 
Special  expenses,  (Paris) 


2,480,000 


35,921,000 

1,995,000 


1,451,000  ^ 

39,900,000 

3,657,000 
2,491,000 
720,000  ^  105,600,000 

1,840,000 

1,425,000 

47,956,500 

1,040,000 


^  Departmental  (hail,  fires,  &c,  1,819,000  ^ 


Commerce. 


War  depart-  ^ 
ments.        ^ 


^  Commercial  department, 
I  Cod  and  whale  fisheries, 

'  War  department. 
Staff, 

Military  household, 
Gensdarmes, 


894,000  } 
2,400,000  S 

1,577,000  ^ 
16,844,000 

3,140,000 
15,849,000 


3,294,000 


^'thr^JoSsi"^^"''"''^  ""^  \  127,769,000  V  187,200,000 
Artillery  (materials,)  7,179,000 

Engineers  (materials,)  8,325,000 

Military  schools,  depots,  &c,   2,004,000 
,  Quarters,  reforms,  aids,  &c,    4,486,000, 
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,  ^  Difierent  expenses,  34,919,0001  book 

N.,y,olonieB.]g-yJ-'-«'.)  WJg[  65^0,000     cx.v,. 

( Hospitals,  1,184,000  J  — — 

V  »^^^  5  Expense  of  collecting  the  public  money,  117,473,000 

Pinances.  J  Different  expenses,  59,584,000 

Sums  borrowed  for  canals,  roads  and  bridges,  3,600,000 

Total,  981,510,000 

Exptntea  thai  may  be  incurred. 

Council  of  public  instruction,  3,459,000 

Tax  on  brevets  of  invention,  150,000 

Powder  and  saltpetre,  3,428,000 

Money,  (expense  of  coinage,)  2,067,000 

9,104,000 


\ 
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Europe  continued.  — Description  of  tlie  Scandinavian  Penin- 

aula.     Kingdom  of  J\lbrway. 


BOOK 
CXLVII. 


At  the  northern  extremity  of  Europe^  in  those  regions 
where  winter^  characterised  by  long  and  severe  frosts^  and 
losing  the  gray  complexion  which  it  presents  in  temperate 
climates,  covers  the  ground  with  a  dazzling  carpet  of  snov?, 
and  adorns  itself  with  the  brilliant  fires  of  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis;  where  the  long  days  of  summer,  even  hotter  than 
under  the  sky  of  Italy,  are  indebted  to  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun  for  the  blessings  of  a  vegetation  which  unfolds 
itself  with  surprising  rapidity,  there  lives  a  people,  who,  in 
the  bosom  of  an  advanced  civilization,  have  religiously  pre- 
served the  laws  and  manners  of  their  ancestors.  This 
people  is  the  Norwegian* 

Descended  probably  from  the  same  source,  the  Norwe- 
gian speaks  a  language,  which  has  the  same  origin  with  that 
of  the  Swedes  and  Danes.  In  the  eighth  century  one  dia* 
lect  formed  one  great  family,  and  in  this  dialect  were  com- 
posed the  songs  consecrated  to  the  mysteries  and  mytholo- 
gical creed  of  the  Scandinavians.  The  brilliant  fictions 
which  still  enliven  our  poetry,  appear  to  have  been,  if  not 
produced,  at  least  tastefully  coloured  under  the  beautiful 
sky  of  Greece ;  yet  we  find  a  part  of  their  lustre  in  the 
ancient  Edda,  the  most  valuable  collection  we  possess  of 
scandina-  Scandinavian  poems.  Let  us  open  one  of  these  poems, 
vianPo.  ^1^^  VoUUepay  or  the  Oracle  of  the  Prophetess  Toto,  in 
which  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  its  destruction,  are 
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described  in  glowing  language.  We  there  read  that  in  the  book 
beginning  a  vast  chaos  reigned  over  the  universe;  the  cxi'V"* 
gods  themselves  slumbered  in  the  repose  of  a  long  and  — ^— 
dark  night.  At  last  appeared  the  giant  FmeTf  \?ith  his  bro- 
thers, in  the  midst  of  that  ocean  of  vapours  \?hich  filled  the 
immensity  of  space,  and  framed  a  world,  gigantic  indeed, 
but  without  proportion,  and  as  yet  enveloped  in  darkness. 
But  Odin,  the  god  of  light,  accompanied  by  his  two  bro- 
thers Ve  and  Vitef  extended  his  reign  over  this  universe^ 
still  shapeless  and  rude :  then  the  sun,  hitherto  wandering 
in  space,  drew  the  other  stars  after  him  around  our  planet 
Now  the  seasons  succeeded  each  other  regularly.  Ymer 
fell  under  the  blows  of  Odin,  and  in  his  blood  the  giants 
his  brothers  were  drowned,  one  excepted,  who,  more  for- 
tunate than  the  rest,  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  where 
lie  propagated  a  race  destined  one  day  to  embrue  the  earth 
with  blood. 

Odin,  intent  upon  beautifying  the  universe,  created  man  Creation  of 
and  woman  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  thrown  by  the  waves  anj'Jf  [J,an 
upon  the  beach.    Does  not  this  incident  conceal  a  philo- 
sophical idea?    May  we  not  discover  in  this  wreck,  tossed 
upon  the  ocean^  and  which  becomes  the  origin  of  the  hu- 
man race,  the  cause  of  that  stormy  life  that  attends  man  in 
this  world?    Whatever  there  may  be  in  this,  the  deities 
bastex^ed  to  adorn  this  new  race  of  beings  with  the  finest 
qualities ;  the  earth  presented  the  image  of  happiness ;  in- 
nocence and  knowledge  reigned  in    it;   the  arts   diffused 
themselves ;   gold  became  the  most  common   of    metals. 
But  the  daughters  of  the  giants  descended  from    their 
mountains;  one  of  them,    Gullveiga    or  the    Weigher  of 
Gold,  spread  among  men  avarice  and  the  love  of  gain; 
tbrice  the  gods  delivered  her  over  to  the  flames,    and 
thrice  she  revived  from  her  ashes.     Afid  she  still  lives. 
She  it  is  who  first  caused  human  blood  to  flow,  and,  through 
hep  influence,  it  will  never  cease  flowing. 

.    'Bsagard  is  the  Scandinavian  Olympus.    There,  amidst  The  OJym- 
surrounding  clouds,  arises,  resplendent  with  light,  Fa/Aa/to,  Sorth. 
ot*  the  palace  of  Odin,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  the  asylum  des- 
tined for  those  mortals,  who  have  by  their  virtues  rendered 
^emselves  worthy  of  it.     There  the  hero  slain  in  battle 
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BOOK  is  admitted  to  the  banquet  of  the  gods.  There  Frfyo,  the 
czLvii.  daughter  of  the  god  of  the  seas,  as  Yeous  is  of  the  foam, 
^■^■""^  adorns  herself  with  all  the  charms  of  youth.  6he  is  tk« 
goddess  of  love  and  of  beauty,  and,  under  the  name  of 
VanadiSy  also  the  goddess  of  hope.  She  shares  with  Odin 
the  empire  of  the  dead ;  because  it  is  often  unsuccessful 
love  which  hurries  its  victims  into  the  heart  of  battle. 
FriggQi  the  chaste  spouse  of  Odin,  the  Ceres  and  Juno  of 
the  Scandinavians,  receives,  after  death,  such  wives  as  haTe 
been  distinguished  by  a  heroic  fidelity ;  while  TAor,  her 
eldest  son,  who,  with  his  club,  terrifies  the  giants,  and 
'makes  them  re-enter  the  limits  of  Jotaunheintf  the  prison 
reserved  for  them,  in  like  manner  rewards  after  their  death 
faithful  slaves.  In  the  palace  of  the  Immortals,  Bragor, 
the  god  of  the  arts  and  of  music,  charms  the  ears  of  the 
deities  with  the  notes  of  his  golden  harp.  Munna^  his  wife, 
distributes  among  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  apples,  which 
perpetuate  their  immortality.  ForsetCy  another  son  of  Odio, 
has  for  his  employment  the  preserving  peace  among  man- 
kind ;  and  the  goddess  Vara  presides  over  the  sacredness 
of  oaths.  Without  this  hallowed  mansion,  the  god  ITUer, 
gliding  on  his  sparkling  skates,  cuts  the  air  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  lightning,  surpassing  the  winds  in  swiftness ;  while 
the  watchful  JSeimdaly  a  sentinel  ever  attentive  to  tlie  mo- 
tions of  the  evil  genii,  guards  night  and  day  that  Jtrial 
arch,  the  seven  colours  of  which  are  so  often  seen  by  men. 
But  the  object  beloved  by  all  the  gods  is  BaldeVf  the  son  of 
Odin,  the  most  amiable  of  the  immortals,  and  out-dazzling 
them  all,  endued  by  destiny  with  every  good  quality  of  the 
heart,  with  every  intellectual  gift,  and  with  every  physical 
advantage.  Nothing  equals  his  beauty;  his  eyes  shine 
with  a  lustre  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  rays  of  the 
morning  star.  To  him  alone  belongs  the  power  of  ap- 
peasing  tempests.  A  stranger  to  the  passions  which  agi* 
tate  the  other  gods ;  unfond  of  their  warlike^  projects,  and 
their  obstreperous  mirth,  he  seldom  appears  at  their  assem- 
blies, living  peaceably  in  a  palace,  whose  situation  is  point- 
ed out  by  that  white  belt,  which  during  clear  nights  shines 
in  the  vault  of  heaven. 
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Bot  this  world,  organized  by  Odin,  will  one  day  fall  to  rnln,     book 
and  again  become  part  of  the  empire  of  chaos :  tbe  death    czlvii. 
of  Balder  has  been  predicted,  and  Odin  has  read  this  terrible  " 
secret  in  tbe  Book  of  Fate.    SionOf  the  goddess  of  sympathy  non  of  the 
and  love ;  Snotra,  who  bestows  prudence  and  moderation ;  ""■▼•^m;* 
LownOf  who  presides  over  conjagal  fidelity;  the  three  JV^- 
nies,  who  regulate  the  destiny  of  mortals ;  the  twelve  Vol- 
kiritSf  nymphs  who  accompany  heroes  to  battle ;  in  short, 
all  the  gods  tremble  in  the  knowledge  of  the  future  that 
threatens  them.    All  these  deities  have  brought  the  parts 
of  nature,  which  are  subject  to  them,  under  an  oath  to  fur- 
nish no  arms  fatal  to  the  life  of  Balder.    Fire,  water,  ve- 
getables, rocks,  are  bound  by  this   oath ;  one  parasitical 
plant  alone,  the  misletoe,  was  forgotten.    LokCf  the  genius 
of  evU,  has  discovered  the  fatal  omission,  and  he  will  em- 
ploy this  contemptible  vegetable  to  accomplish  the  decree 
of  fate.    Assured  that  all  the  elements  respect  his  life.  Bal- 
der, amidst  the  warlike  exercises  of  Valhalla,  feels  a  pleasui*e 
in  presenting  his  invulnerable  breasts  to  the  darts  thrown 
at  him  by  the  gods ;  but  Loke,   at   one   of  these   celestial 
assemblies,  will  engage  Hoder,  the  son  of  Odin,  to   take 
part,  although  blind,  in  the  tournaments.    Potting  into  his 
hand  a  branch  of  the  misletoe,  and  directing  his  arm,  the 
genius  of  evil  will  see  his  wislies  accomplished  by  an  unin- 
tentional fratricide.    Loke  will  then  re-assemble  the  giants 
his  sons ;  he  will  open  the  gates  of  Jfastrond,  a  frozen  hell, 
where  rivers  of  poison  alone  preserve  their  fluidity,  and  he 
will  bring  from  thence  the  perjured,  the  assassins,  and  the 
dreadful  BeUh  the   goddess  of  death.    SurtuTf  the  genius 
of  lire,  will  at  the  same  time  escape  from  MMpalheim,  his 
^ode  of  flames.    Then  all  these  monsters  and  their  atten- 
dants will  attack  the  gods ;  the  serpent  Jormungandur  will 
crush  the  earth  in   his  immense   folds;    the  wolf  Fenris 
will  devour  the  star  of  day  and   the   mighty    Odin ;    the 
stars  will  fall   from  the   azure   vault;   the  two  celestial 
Woies  will  perish,  annihilated  by   each   other;   and   the 
universe,  disorganized  by   so  many  opposing  struggles, 
^1  present  only  a  vast  collection  of  elements  confusedly 
laixed. 

^«Xk  VIH.,  55 
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BOOK         The  predictions,  howeyer,  of  the  Sybil  Yolat  do  not  ter- 
cxLvii.    minate    with    this  frightful  catastrophe.     She  involies  a 
—"""^  deity  greater  tlian  ail  those  who  are  to  perish  in  the  gene- 
tionofthe   Tti\  Conflagration.     This  being,  superior  to  all  otiiers, )» ill 
world.        appear  to  establish  eternal  laws ;  a  new  earth  will  pi-oceeil 
from  chaos,  in  the  splendour  of  youtli ;  tlfe  climates  of  the 
nortli  will  no  longer  have  either  ice  or  frost,  but  a  perpe- 
tual spring  will  reign  there;  and  Balder,  the  god  of  peace, 
raised  again  from  the  dead^  will  gather  around  him  all  vir- 
tuous men.*" 
Origin  of        In  this  expose  of  Scandinavian  mythology,  we  perceive 
gony.°**"°"  resemblances  to  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  many  fictions  ** 
milar  to  those  which  distinguish  the  philosophical  systems oi 
the  Slavonians,  Persians,  and  Indians.     Do  these  diflferent 
points  of  analogy  prove,  that  in  every  climate   man  has 
given  the  same  form  to  his  religious  ideas,  as  an  author  of 
merit  supposes  ?f     Or,  do  they  rather  point  out  to  us,  that 
the  ancient  dogmas  of  the  north  derive  their,  origin  from 
tlie  sacred  reveries,  which  are  regarded  as   having  their 
birth  in  India  ?     Or,  lastly,  have  they  not  rather  been  car- 
ried from  the  regions  of  the  north  e\en  as  far  as  the  eastf 
The  study  of  such    monuments  as  have  survived  the  des- 
truction of  ages,  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of 
the  north,  and  a  f)omparison  of  them  with  those  of  India, 
have  probably  not  yet  thrown  sufficient  light  upon  these 
questions. 
Runic  Ai-        It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  the   striking  resemblance 
phabei.       ^ii^^  exists  between    the    J^Tarman-GoihiCj    the    language 
of  the  Scaldes,  that  in  which  are  written  the  two  poems 
of  the   Edda    and     Yoluspa,  —  and    the    Sanscrit     The 
Runic  alphabet,   which  resembles   the   Phenician  charac- 
ters, and  those   of  the   ancient   inscriptions    at    Persepo- 
lis,  has  been    in   use   in    the    north   from    time   immemo- 
rial.:^    Can  we  admit,  with    certain  modern  authors,  that 

*  See  the  work  entitled,  Edda  rbythmica  seu  Aotiquior,  Tulgo  soemundica 
dicta,  &x,     Copenhagen,  1827. 

t  Summary  of  the  History  of  Sweden,  by  C.  Coquerel,  2d  edit.  1825. 

i  The  Runic  characters  are  so  called  from  the  old  Latin  woid  rujia^  (a  jarr- 
lin);  because  they  are  of  a  sharp  or  pointed  form;  the  Persepolitan  writing  is 
formed  of  letters  which  we  call  wedge- &hsped  (euneiformts),  froia  their  rtKn* 
blanct  to  a  wedge  or  an  arrow-head. 
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\he  conqueror,  who,  under  the  name  of  Odin,  was  deified  book 
in  the  hnmid  and  icy  regions  of  Scandinavia,  where  he  cxlvii. 
founded  a  new  creed  and  a  new  empire,  proceeded  from  "^""""^ 
Asiatic  Tartarj,  when  a  crowd  of  traditions  and  monu- 
ments prov»,  that  the  Scandinavian  worship,  or  that  of 
Odin,  had  been,  wlien  the  Romans  penetrated  into  Ger- 
many, established  there  from  the  remotest  antiqnity  i 
Does  not  history  present  to  us,  in  every  country  of  the  globe, 
liic  people  of  the  north  subduing  tlic  nations  of  the  south, 
and  the  latter,  through  an  instinct  of  self-preservation  only, 
re-acting  upon  the  north  from  a  distance,  to  keep  back  the 
masses  ready  to  pour  in  upon  them?  If  the  affinity  of 
languages  is  not  a  chimera ;  if  the  first  language,  if  the  first 
alphabet,  if  the  first  arts  adopted  by  every  people,  are  not 
tiie  natural  and  universal  results  of  the  physical  and  moral 
(Organization  of  man;  if  they  do  not  resemble  each  other  for 
tliesame  reason  that  in  every  country  the  drawings  sketched 
by  a  child,  or  by  an  uneducated  man,  bear  an  identical  cha- 
racter: let  us  say,  that  in  order  to  ascend  to  their  origin, 
we  must  advance  to  the  north  rather  than  to  the  south,  be- 
cause it  is  not  natural  that  people  should  quit  warm  or  tem- 
perate regions  for  northern  ones,  which  have  not  even  suffi- 
cient attraction  to  retain  the  natives,  as  is  proved  by  the 
frequent  migrations  sent  by  the  North  to  more  favoured 
climates.  It  appears  to  us  then  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
Scandinavians  are  not  descended  from  a  primitive  race,  in- 
digenous to  the  countries  which  it  still  inhabits-* 

Under  the  name  of  Scandia^  the  ancients  designated  all  Anciom 
the  countries  which  now  comprise  Norway  and  Sweden.  "*«"•• 
Pliny  calls  it  Scandia  insula.  The  origin  of  this  appellation 
is  that  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  naturalist,  they  were  only 
acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country  called  Skanen  or 
SkoneUf  and  that  through  the  report  of  some  Germans. 
Tills  is  the  ancient  province  of  Sehonen  or  Scaniaf  the  most 
southern  of  Sweden.  The  name  was  afterwards  changed 
to  Scandinavia, 

The  Runic  characters,  which  also  resemble  the  Samaritan,  the  ancient  Greek, 
and  the  CeltlberiAn,  are  in  number  sixteen. 
*  'God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.'     Paul,  in  Acts 
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BOOK  The  Bcantlinavlan  tftbes  were  much  more  addicted  to  flie 
czLYii.  ^|,||gQ^  und  to  fisbingt  than  to  agriculture.  These  occupa- 
Ancient  In-  ^'®"®  formed  the  principal  guarantees  of  their  ind^end- 
habitmnta.  ence.  With  them  the  representative  form  of  goTemment 
seems  to  have  originated.  They  obeyed  chieb  or  kings 
who  were  at  once  judges  and  liigh-priestSy  but  whose  power 
was  limited  by  the  national  assemblies  composed  of  free 
men.  The  supreme  authority  was  partly  hereditary  and 
partly  elective;  and  this  mixed  organization  was  longpre> 
served  in  Sweden.  Their  habitations  lay  dispersed ;  and  to 
them»  like  the  Germans^  the  confinement  of  a  city  would 
have  proved  an  insupportable  prison.  Their  mannen 
were  severe.  With  tliem^  hospitality  was  the  first  of  duties; 
cowardice  and  adultery  were  the  two  greatest  crimes^ 
They  interred  their  warriors  in  such  parts  of  the  sea-beacb) 
as^were  alternately  covered  and  abandoned  by  the  waves: 
« These  tribes/  says  an  author^  whose  testimony  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to,  *  imagined  that  the  shades  of  heroes 
preferred  the  majestic  noise  of  the  billows  to  the  silent  re- 
pose of  a  valley  or  a  plain^  and  that  their  ghosts,  rising 
amidst  the  obscurity  of  the  eveningy  loved  to  contemplate 
the  sons  of  Odin  returning  from  their  foreign  expeditions^ 
and  re|)eating  the  warlike  songs  with  which  they  had  in- 
spired them.* 
Ancient  The  respcct  which  they  Imd  for  their  women  was  carried 

manners,  g^^^i^  farther  than  even  that  of  the  Celts  and  Germans. 
At  their  festivals*  at  their  public  meetings*  at  their  feasts, 
the  women  always  occupied  the  place  of  honour.  They*  on 
the  other  hand*  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  the  respect 
of  the  men*  by  their  virtues*  and  by  their  attachment  to  their 
husbands.  Often  they  accompanied  them  to  battle,  perished 
with  them*  or  re-assembled  the  troops  to  avenge  their  deatk 
Sometimes*  but  this  was  not  a  general  custom*  they  immo- 
lated themselves  on  their  iMisbands'  funeral  pile.  The  deep 
regard  which  the  Scandinavians  had  for  chastity*  fonned 
the  principal  safeguard  of  their  manners ;  the  women  did 
not  live  apart  from  the  men ;  the  young  women  might  re- 

*  Summary  of  the  hUtorj  of  Sweden,  by  C.  CoquereL 
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ceive  into  their  apartments  their  relations,  and  even  their 
fature  husbands.    If,  during  a  journey,  two  individuals  of  <'k^^<'* 
different  sexes,  and  unniarriedf  were  obliged  to  sleep  upon  ' 

the  sane  bed,  the  man  placed  his  naked  sword  between  the 
woman  and  him ;  and  it  formed  a  more  secure  barrier  than 
modern  bolts.  They  were  taught  to  read  and  to  engrave 
runic  characters,  a  knowledge  interdicted  to  slaves ;  music 
and  poetry  formed  also  their  employment ;  and  the  Saga$p 
ancient  historical  relations,  cite  a  great  number  of  princesses 
who  aspired  to  the  title  of  poet  The  women  alone  prac- 
tised medicine  and  surgery  |  they  alone  dressed  the  wound- 
ed. They  excelled  also  in  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams, 
of  predicting  the  future,  and  discovering  the  character  of 
individuals  from  their  features  and  physiognomy.  Tet  this 
superior  education  did  not  exclude  domestic  occupations; 
e?en  their  queens  were  acquainted  with  sewing,  embroidery, 
baking,  and  brewing. 

If  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians 
present  a  picture  interesting,  from  the  view  it  gives  of  the 
Norwegians  and  Swedes  before  their  acquaintance  with 
Christianity,  tliat  which  they  now  present  equally  merits 
our  attention.  Let  us  begin  with  Norway.  In  spite  of  the 
vague  ideas  which  the  ancients  entertained  of  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  country 
which  Pliny  calls  JVIsrigon*  is  Norway.  Many  geographersf  Andtnt 
have  asserted  that  the  name  signifies  the  Way  to  the  Mbrth  j  t  No^^^ay! 
but  its  true  etymology  is  JVbr-JZiir^,  Kingdom  of  the  North, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  assuming  the  word  JVbr  as  signifying 
Gvlfy  KSngdom  of  QulfSf  because  in  effect  its  coasts  are  much 
Qiore  indented  than  those  of  Sweden.  We  thus  see  that 
the  name  of  Mirigon  has  much  more  analogy  with  that  of 
^'f^orrige^  than  with  that  of  JVbrwej',  which  at  the  first  glance 
Appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  modern  name. 

The  petty  sovereigns  who   dii?ided  Norway  were^  firom  Historical 
tioies  the  most  remote,  independent,  acknowledging,  how-  ^o^^^*** 
^^^1  a  kind  of  supremacy  in  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Den- 

*  Lib.  iv,  cap.  16. 

^  &e«  the  articU  JVbrwif  e  in  the  Dieiionnairt  Oe^grapkique  de  VEneifilopidie. 

X  Froia  Jfard  and  fVtg  (way)  ^orveg. 
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BOOK  mark,  till,  about  the  year  940,  Harold  Harfagre,  (the  Fair- 
cxLvii.  fiQir^d^'j  after  long  fighting,  formed  one  kingdom  of  all  these 
"  principalities.  Olof  Trygvason,  known  also  under  the  name 
of  Olaus,  whose  bold  adventures  astonished  the  North,  pos- 
sessor of  the  Norwegian  throne  in  991,  endeavoured,  by 
violence  and  cruelty,  to  extirpate  the  worship  of  Odin  in 
his  new  states.  But  another  Olof,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eleventh  century,  surpassed  his  predecessor  in  tyranny, 
and  in  zeal  for  the  church,  or  in  other  words,  for  the  clergy. 
And,  in  return,  the  church  made  a  saint  of  him:  even  at 
Constantinople  they  erected  temples  to  his  memory,  and 
his  tomb  was  visited  by  pilgrims,  not  only  from  the  North, 
but  from  all  Europe.  Down  to  the  fourteenth  centory, 
many  kings,  wliose  vices  and  virtues  we  shall  not  even 
sketch,  succeeded  one  another  in  the  midst  of  political 
storms.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  tlie 
three  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway  were 
united  under  one  sovereign,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Walde- 
mar  of  Denmark.  In  the  lifetime  of  Margaret,  she  appoint- 
ed her  grand-nephew,  Eric,  surnamed  of  Pomerania,  her 
successor,  who,  on  the  death  of  Margaret,  in  1412,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  three  crowns,  as  Eric  II,  of  Norway,  IX, 
or  X,  of  Denmark,  and  XIII,  of  Sweden.*  After  various 
attempts  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes,  the  op- 
pression and  cruelty  of  Christian  II,  led  to  a  final  separa- 
tion of  Sweden  in  1520,  under  the  renowned  Gustavus  Eric- 
son  (Yasa,)  but  Norway  and  Denmark  remained  under  one 
sceptre  till  their  separation  in  1814,  whenNorway  was  unit- 
ed to  the  crown  of  Sweden. 
Govern-  It  is  known,  that  the  Norwegians  were  opposed  to  the 

mcnt,  dtc.  separation  from  Denmark  and  union  to  Sweden  that  took 
place  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon's  empire  in  1815.  To 
compensate  Sweden  for  the  lo'ks  of  Finland,  to  reward  ber 
for  her  assistance  under  B^rnadotte,  then  crown  prince  of 
Sweden,  in  the  important  campaign  of  181S,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  punish  Denmark  for  her  adherence  toNapoleon^ 


*  It  is  altogether  a  mistake  in  the  original  to  say  that  Eric  XIH,  reigned  in 
Stoe4en  only»  He  was  the  same  person  who  was  Eric  II,  in  Norway,  and  Erk 
IX,  or  X,  in  Denmark* 
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or  rather  her  neatrality  in  what  was  considered  the  common     book 
cause  of  Europe,  the  atliesy  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,    c^^v"« 
determined  upon  the  violent  separation  of  two  states  that  •— ^— 
had  been  united  for  ages,  and  the  junction  of  Norway  with 
a  state  that  had  for  ages  been  considered  her  natural  enemy. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Nor>Ycgians  remonstrated,  and  at- 
tempted resistance:  they  were  tiireatened  with  starvation 
by  a  blockade  of  their  ports;  and  they  at  last  agreed  to  '> 

the  union,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  choose  a  con« 
stitution  of  their  own.    The  constitution  they  made  choico 
of  was  eminently  popular,  indeed  democratic.    All  orders 
of  nobility  were  abolished,  with  this  exception,  that  those! 
who  possessed  titles  under  tlie  old  regime,  were  allowed  to 
retain  them  during  their  lives,  and  their  children  who  were 
born,  previous  to  the  new  order  of  things,  are  allowed  to 
succeed  them,  but  with  them  the  title  of  nobility  expires. 
The  king  is  chief  magistrate,  but  no  taxes  can  be  imposed, 
or  laws  passed,  without  the  consent  of  the  Storthingj  or  great 
council  of  the  nation,  which  meets  every  three  years,  in  the 
month  of  February,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  when  it 
may  be  assembled,  without  regard  to  the  ordinary  time. 
It  is  composed  of  seventy-seven  deputies,  twenty-six  from 
the  towns,  and  fifty-one  from  the' country.    A  spirit  of  in- 
dependence runs  through  all  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Stor* 
thing,  which  has  led  to  continual  diffjerences  between  them 
and  the  Swedish  government,  the  latter  accusing  the  Nor- 
wegians of  an  unreasonable  and  factious  opposition,  while 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  charge  the  government  with  at- 
tempts to  inuovate  upon  and  change  the  constitution.     A 
traveller  who  lately  (1827)  visited  Norway,  was  present  at 
a  meeting  of   the   Storthing;    •There    were,'    he   says,* 
*  about  fifty   members  present,  some   of  whom   had  come  , 
from  the  unfrequented  pirts  of  the  country,  and  surprised 
W8  by  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  their  appearance.    They 
Were  drest  in  the  coarse  gray  woollen  cloth  of  the  ]}easant8, 
with  long  hair  reaching  to  their  shoulders,  and  their  whole 
^^ostume  reminded  one  of  tlie  fashions  of  other  centuries; 
*^ey  seemed  beings  of  a  different  era   from  ourselves.' 
'  ^ere  not,'   the  writer    adds,  *  the  senators   of  Rome, 
^hen  virtuous  and  poor,  somewhat  auch  men  as  these  V 
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By  »n  article  of  the  conatitatioiii  the  king  miist  pass  nne 
cxLTii.   4|g|^  everj  year  in  Norway,  unless  prevented  by  urgent 
"""^*""  circumstances;  and  by  anothert  public  employments  are 
conferred  only  on   Norwegian  citizens,  who  profess  the 
established  religion,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  Lutheran. 
Jews,  by  an  express  article,  are  prohibited  from  entering 
Norway. 
A«taai  In  a  country  where  man  seems  to  have  always  enjoyed 

•tfttt.  his  rights,  and  preserved  the  exercise  of  his  dignity ;  when 
the  peasant,  far  from  being  subjected  to  a  kind  of  moral 
and  political  non-existence^  under  which  he  has  been  efery- 
where  else  oppressed,  lives  a  free-man,  and  is  represented 
by  deputies  in  the  national  assemblies ;  where  the  rich  pro- 
prietor is,  so  to  speak,  merely  a  rich  peasant,  —  where  the 
order  of  nobility  is  unknown,  -—  where  large  estates  and 
mansion-houses  corresponding,  are  less  frequent  than  iJi 
any  other  country,  the  epocha  of  the  reformation  woald 
naturally  be  an  era  consolidating  institutions  dear  to  a  po- 
pulation jealous  of  its  liberty:  and  thus  Protestantism  was 
easily  established  in  Norway  in  the  year  1525.  The  Nor- 
wegian clergy,  no  less  charitable  and  virtuous  than  tliose 
of  other  Christian  countries,  are  superior  to  them  in  infor- 
mation. It  is  amongst  this  respectable  class  that  the  pea- 
santry And  well-informed  teachers,  indulgent  reprovers, 
assiduous  comforters,  and  models  of  behaviour.  Every 
plan  which  is  conducive  to  the  general  interest,  public 
utility,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  finds  wise  appr^ 
ciators  of  its  value  in  the  simplest  country  curates.  It  is 
also  to  their  advice  and  to  their  influence  that  government 
is  anxious  to  have  recourse,  when  it  is  intended  to  erect 
granaries,  to  repair  bridges  and  roads,  or  to  adopt  some 
new  mode  of  cultivation.  It  is  rare  not  to  find  among  tbe 
clergy  well  informed  mineralogMs,  economists,  botanists, 
and  agriculturists.  There  have  been  amongst  them  man; 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  astronomy  to  find  pleasure  in 
diffusing  the  knowledge  of  this  science,  and  so  zealous,  as 
""  at  their  own  expense  to  raise  observatories  furnished  with 

every  necessary  instrument  They  have  been  even  known 
to  Introduce  among  their  parishioners  the  art  of  making 
ifjltebes  and  docks. 
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In  travelling  through  Norway,  wo  at  this  day  diflcover     900K 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  taste  of  the    czlvii. 
Scandinavians  for  separate  habitations :  a  village  is  often  ^ 
composed  of  houses  scattered  here  and  there,  and  forming  occupy' 
one  parish  extending  over  a  space  of  several  leagues.    On  ^^^* 
Sundays  the  roads  are  seen  covered  with  light  carriages, 
which  transport  the  peasant,  with  his  whole  family,  in  their 
best  array  to  church  to  assist  in  divine  service;  the  churches, 
although  large,  can  rarely  contain  the  crowds  eager  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  their  pastor.    After  sermon  the  whole 
population  give  themselves  up  to  the  amusement  of  the 
dance,  to  games,  and  various  gymnastic  exercises.    Often 
the  young  men  unite  to  go  through  military  manoeuvres. 
At  a  fixed  time  every  year,  the  youth,  who,  still  inheriting 
the  warlike  inclinations  of  their  ancestors,  voluntarily  enrol 
themselves  in  the  militia,  assemble  together  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  officers,  and  form  military  camps,  where  they 
are  instructed  in  the  manual  exercise  and  other  military 
evolutions. 

Industry  and  frugality,  sources  of  civil  virtues,  form  pro-  Winter  oc 
minent  features  in  the  Norwegian  population :  information  *"P*^*^"* 
and  education  strengthening  these  valuable  qualities,  shel- 
ter them  from  corruption  of  manners,  and  maintain  in  all 
hearts  the  sacred  fire  of  love  of  independence.    Christmas 
is  the  only  time  of  the  year,  when  the  reassembling  of  fi^ 
tnilies,  and  accompanying  festivities,  make  the  Norwegians 
deviate   from  their  simple  and  frugal  habits.      It  is  also 
about  the  same  time,  and  during  the  month  of  January, 
that  the  peasant,  trusting  to  the  swiftness  of  his  sledge, 
travels  to  the  towns,  to  exchange  the  produce  of  his  crop  for 
country  implements  and  for  articles  of  manufacture  suitable 
to  his  wants  and  inclinations.    The  aptitude  of  the  Nor- 
wegians to  imitate  every  thing  is  such,  that  during  the  long 
winter-evenings,  they  ai*e  seen  in  every  family,  assembled 
around  the  fire-place,  the  men  employed  in  making  knives, 
spoons^  shoes,  and  buttons  for  their  clothes ;  the  women, 
in  weaving  stufis  of  linen  and  woollen  for  their  dress,  and 
^ven  dyeing  them  with  the  colouring  lichens  with  which 
the  country  abounds.      Besides,  the  skill   which  distin 
guishes  the  population  in  some  districts  is  such,  that  it 

^01.  viii.  66 
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BOOK     transrorms  erery  habitation  into  a  little  manofactorj,  the 
cxLvii.    products  of  vrhich  arc  exported  into  districts  less  indus- 
trious. 
Character       In  Norway  there  are  few  great  proprietors,  bat,  on  tk 
wtgiaof.^'*  other  hand,  extreme  poverty  is  unknown.    Nothing  is  more 
uncommon  than  to  meet  with  a  beggar.    If  age  or  infinni- 
ties  disable  some  unfortunate  creature  from  working,  Ik 
finds  assistance  and  generous  attention  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  or  his  parish.     Compassion  towards  indigence  and 
misfortune  is  ^ith  the  Norwegian  rather  an  old  virtue,  than 
the  eflect  of  Christian  charity.    It  is  the  same  as  to  hospi- 
tality, which  with  him  is  a  sacred  duty.    To  these  personal 
qualities  there  is  joined  great  quickness  of  apprehensiom 
a  character  lively  and  frank,  and  unflinching  fidelity.     He 
loves  with  enthusiasm  his  country  and  his  sovereign,  and 
respects   his  superiors,  but  refuses  them  slavish    homage. 
His  manners  are  gentle,  polished,  affectionate;  his  mien  is 
Oraif.         noble,  his  gait  easy,  his  dress  always  neat.    The  costume 
of  females  is  simple  and  graceful;    at  home  they  vear  a 
plain  morning  gown,  with  a  linen  chemise  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness,  plaited  around  the  neck  and  fastened  by  a  collar. 
A  complexion  of  the  lily  and  the  rose,  beautiful  flaxen  hair, 
a  person  tall  and  well-shaped,  give  them  a  peculiar  grace, 
w*hich  a  stranger  would  be  tempted  to  take  for  coquetry,  if 
Scandinavian  modesty  and  statellness  did  not  betray  them- 
selves in  their  look  and  behaviour.     Some  districts  situat- 
ed in  the  mountains  have  preserved  the  old  Scandinavian 
costume,  such  as  that  of  Valvers,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
no  longer  seen,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  fighting 
with  the  knife,  after  being  tied  together  by  their  girdles; 
the  district  of  Tellemark,   where  mutual  trust  and  good 
faith  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  the  use  of  locks ;  and,  in 
fine,  vallies,  where  some  families  of  peasants,  which  only 
marry  with  one  another,  pretend  to  be  descended  from  tbe 
ancient  kings  of  the  country. 
Manners  of      Such  are  the  manners  of  the  peasantry  :  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are,  it  is  true,  less  irreproach- 
.  able  and  less  pure ;  some  seeds  of  corruption  are  already 
remarked  there,  but  there  is  nothing  at  all  resembling  the 
depravity  which  we  see  in  cities  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 


towns. 
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Let  as  now  cast  a  glance  at  the  physical  state  of  Norway,  book 
The  moantains  which  traverse  this  kingdom  and  Sweden  cxl^^ii- 
form  of  themselves  a  range  which  we  may  call  the  Scandina- 
vian,  and  which  divides  itself  into  three  groups.  \That  of 
the  KoeUu  mountains,  the  most  considerable  from  its  length, 
extends  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lapland,  to  its 
junction  with  tiie  Dovre  mountains,  near  the  source  of  the 
little  river  of  Nidelv.  Strictly  speaking  this  forms  but  one 
great  chain,  but  the  branches  it  casts  off  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  the  mountainous  isles  of  Lofoden,  which  are 
merely  the  summits  of  some  of  its  branches,  tiie  mountains 
which  terminate  near  Lake  Enara  in  Russian  Lapland, 
merit  for  it  the  name  of  group.  That  of  Dovre  or  Dovrefield 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  forming  with  Snoe-Hoettan 
to  the  west,  and  Seveberg  and  8vuku  which  terminate  in 
platforms  in  southern  Sweden,  a  second  group.  Lastly, 
this  group  is  separated  by  the  course  of  the  Yog,  from  that 
which  is  composed  otLangfieldy  Soynejieldov  Sunnanfield^  and 
Eardangerfieldj  and  the  divisions  which  they  send  out  to 
the  west  and  south.  This  last  group  occupies  all  the 
southern  part  of  Norway.* 

The  average  distance  of  the  summit  of  the  Eoelen  RWoir 
mountains  from  the  sea-cost  of  Norway  being  only  twenty  ^ 
leagues^  the  rivers  proceeding  from  them  and  running  into 
the  North  Sea,  can  be  of  no  great  length.  The  most  im- 
portant is  the  ^amsmt  which,  from  its  exit  from  the  lakes 
that  give  rise  to  it,  has  only  a  course  of  thk*ty  leagues. 
Other  more  considerable  streams  descend  from  the  moun- 
tains Dovrefield  and  Sunnanficid :  tliese  are  the  Glommen^ 
the  Brammensclv,  and  the  Lougtn  ;  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  strait  of  Skager  Rackf  separating  Denmark  from 
Norway.  The  Glommen  is  a  river  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  in  length,  the  principal  tributary  of  which,  the 
Vormen-elVf  has  a  course  of  not  less  than  fifty  leagues.  The 
Glommen  has  a  great  many  falls ;  and,  on  the  melting  of 
the  snows,  or  after  great  rains,  it  acquires  a  frightful  rapi- 
dity, and  its  inundations  desolate  the  fields.  One  of  these 
falls  is  at  Hafslun,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  Frederic- 

*  For  tht  height  of  these  mountaini,  set  Vol.  VI,  p.  15. 
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BOOK  Btadt  Here  the  Olommen^  aboat  the  size  of  the  ThMnes 
oZLvii.  at  Richmond,  'gradually  contractB  itself  with  morehsr- 
""■"""■"  ried  currenty  till  it  arrives  at  the  deep  gorge  formed  by  the 
projecting  rocks,  and  then  bursts  headlong  into  the  abyss 
beneath.  The  fall  is  not  quite  perpendicular.  Some  idea 
may  be  given  of  the  body  c^  water  that  descends,  from  the 
circumstance  that  a  three-masted  ship  was  loading  at  some 
distance  below.'*  The  height  of  the  fall  is  seventy-two 
Norwegian  feet.  A  melancholy  catastrophe  occurred  here 
on  the  5th  February  1702.  The  family  seat  of  Borge,  sit- 
nated  over  against  Hafslun,  together  with  every  thing  in 
it,  sunk  down  into  an  abyss  of  a  hundred  fathoms  deep,  the 
gap  being  instantaneously  filled  up  by  a  sheet  of  water  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred  ells  long,  and  half  the 
breadth.  The  house  was  doubly  walled ;  but  of  these,  ta 
well  as  several  high  towers,  not  the  least  trace  was  seen; 
fourteen  persons  and  two  hundred  bead  of  cattle  perished 
The  cause  of  this  melancholy  occurrence  is  attributed  to 
the  Glommen  having  undermined  the  foundation.  The 
declivity  of  the  ground  does  not  admit  of  the  lakes  of  Nor- 
way being  equal  in  magnitude  to  those  of  Sweden.  The 
largest  is  the  JUtaMeiit  twenty  leagues  long  by  two  in 
breadth,  through  which  passes  the  Yormen-elv.  The  most 
important  waterfalls  are  those  of  Feiumfos  near  Lister,  sbt 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  Eoegenfos,  in  the  province  of 
Tellemark,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height. 
wmuS"*  The  soil  of  Norway  is,  in  general,  composed  of  primi- 
tion.  tive  earths.    In  the  Bardangerfield  mountains,  the  summit 

of  Yetta-Kelden  is  composed  of  red  porphyry,  which,  at 
the  depth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  assumes  all  the 
characters  of  the  rock  called  syenite.  In  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  the  group  gneiss  predominates;  from  the  moon- 
tain  Lie  to  the  rivulet  Totak,  we  find  micaceous  schistos; 
in  all  that  mountainous  region  schistus  shows  itself  at  every 
step,  and  here  furnishes  slates  which  readily  split  into  long 
and  straight  sheets,  or  else,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oroven,  give  place  to  mines  of  whetstones.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Totak  the  soil  is  strewed  with  blocks  of  stone  from 

*  Evtr«tt*i  Journej  through  Norway,  Ac, 
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thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height ;  the  position  which  they  oc-  book 
cupy  is  too  far  from  the  moontains  to  explain  their  origin  j  ozLvn* 
however  they  can  only  be  the  resalt  of  allavions  formed  at  — — — 
one  of  the  latest  geological  epochas  by  currents  of  fresh 
water  proceeding  towards  the  sea.  At  all  times  these  blocks 
have  been  objects  of  wonder  to  the  natives  of  the  country  ; 
and,  according  to  a  mythological  tradition,  it  was  the 
god  Thor  who  broke  them  with  his  hammer,  and  who 
afterwards  having  let  fall  that  instrument,  threw  them 
about  on  all  sides  in  seeking  it«  A  geologist  breaking  spe- 
cimens from  ttiese  stray  blocks,  might,  even  at  this  day,  be 
taken  by  the  inhabitants  for  a  worshipper  of  Thor.  Near 
Bergen,  in  the  island  of  Hiertoen,  there  appears  above  the 
waves,  a  pile  of  black  and  porous  lava,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  thickness.  The  whole  southern  part  of  Nor- 
way has  frequently  experienced  earthquakes.  A  natural- 
ist* maintains,  ttiat  the  masses  of  lava  just  referred  to,  may 
have  been  thrown  from  the  bosom  of  the  waves  ;  and  it  is 
even  said,  that  fifteen  leagues  to  the  south  of  Bergen,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Bukfiord,  there  sometimes  pro- 
ceeds fire  from  a  crevice,  in  a  precipitous  rocky  shore 
formed  of  gneiss. 

All  the  mountains,  and  especially  those  of  the  south,  con-  Minera 
tain  a  great  number  of  minerals,  sought  after  in  collections,  wealth. 
and  of  metals  in  use  by  man  :  the  environs  of  Drontheim, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Koelen  mountains,  and  of  Raraas,  at  the 
base  of  tiie  Dovrefield  mountains,  contain  copper  of  the  best 
quality ;  the  best  iron  mines  are  wrought  in  the  district  of 
Arendahl.  The  abundance  of  these  metals  in  part  indem- 
nifies Norway  for  the  diminished  wealth  of  the  silver  mines 
of  Kongsberg,  the  working  of  which  has,  however,  been 
revived  since  1815.  In  other  places  there  are  found  lead, 
cobalt,  and  plumbago.  Difierent  kinds  of  marble  are 
taken  from  the  sides  of  several  mountains ;  some  of  which 
are  employed  in  the  arts,  principally  in  the  environs  of 
Bergen. 

In  southern  Norway  the  mountains  are,  many  of  them,  vegetaUon 

*  See  Observations  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  StandiDavia^  by   Professor 
Steffens,  Htrtha,  roh  x,  and  xi. 
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BOOK  surmounted  with  rounded  topSf  crOMrned  with  wood  ;  in  the 
czLvii.  north,  on  the  contrary,  the  mountains,  although  less  ele- 
■—"""""  vated,  are  almost  always  covered  with  snow,  and  conse- 
quently stripped  of  vegetation  ;  but  the  hills,  most  generally 
composed  of  sand,  give  birth  to  many  cryptogamous  plants. 
Those  whose  surface  is  formed  of  mould  are  covered  with 
different  species  of  the  saxifrage,  and  other  plants  scattered 
here  and  there :  here  the  diapensia  laponica  presents  tofts 
always  green;  there  the  elegant  andromeda  {andromeda 
coeriiZea,  Linn.)  rises  in  small  bushes  by  the  side  of  the 
trailing  azalea  {ax4ileaprocumben8)  whose  creeping  branches 
preserve  their  freshness  in  the  midst  of  the  rigours  of 
winter.  At  the  foot  of  these  hills,  the  birch,  a  tree  whose 
juice,  collected  by  the  Norwegians,  is  useful  in  making  a 
liquor  which  resembles  sparkling  white  wine,  —  suspends  in 
the  breeze  her  light  and  flexible  branches,  and  often  forms 
with  the  maple,  the  pine,  and  the  fir,  forests  of  an  immense 
extent*  The  pyramidal  form  of  these  resinous  trees  is  in 
harmony  with  the  sharp  rocks  which  serve  them  for  a  base, 
and  with  the  icicles,  which,  during  several  months,  load 
their  branches  with  elegant  stalactites.  The  fir  attains  a 
height  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  It  is  much  in  request 
for  masts  and  carpentry  work.  After  being  cut  down,  it  is 
thrown  from  tlie  top  of  the  steep  summits  into  the  little 
rivers  which  descend  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
Dragged  along  by  the  rapidity  of  these  streams,  it  bursts 
over  the  cataracts,  and  does  not  stop  in  its  progress  till  it 
reaches  the  ranges  of  piles  fixed  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  creek  or  bay,  where  it  becomes  an  object  of  trade. 
In  the  low  lands,  the  creeping  strawberry-tree,  the  scarlet- 
flowered  camarina  {impetrum  nigrum)^  and  the  dwarf  birch- 
tree,  whose  seeds,  concealed  under  the  snow,  are  sought 
after  during  the  w;inter  by  the  ptarmigan,  rise  amidst  the 
lichens  which  form  the  food  of  the  rein-deer.  In  the  centre 
provinces  the  aspen  grows  vigorously ;  in  the  environs  of 
Drontheim,  beyond  the  sixty-third  degree  of  latitude,  the 
oak  begins  to  appear,  and  near  Christiana,  we  see  it  flourish- 
ing, but  it  is  only  in  the  southern  provinces  that  there  are 
fine  forests  of  this  tree.  In  the  south  of  Norway,  apples 
and  cherries  arrive  at  perfect  maturity  :  near   Drontheim 
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they  do  not  ripen,  but  the  soft  influence  of  the  sea,  which  book 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  is  so  sensibly  felt  cxlvii. 
in  the  island  of  Toatoroe,  two  degrees  and  a  half  from  the  — - 
polar  circle,  that  in  it  these  fruits  ripen  without  difficulty. 
In  soine  gardens  in  the*,  south  the  peach,  the  apricot,  and 
the  melon,  are  cultivated,  and  succeed  perfectly;  and  it 
seems  even  probable,  that  when  horticulture  shall  have 
made  some  progress  among  the  peasantry,  they  will  be  able 
to  naturalize  many  plants  of  our  temperate  climes.  Even 
now  they  cultivate  with  much  care  and  success  flax,  hemp, 
and  hops ;  and  the  culture  of  the  potato  has  shown,  that 
it  would  be  always  easy  for  Norway  to  avoid  the  scourge  of 
scarcity,  by  multiplying  this  vegetable  so  as  to  supply  the 
place  of  grain.  There  is  little  wheat  raised ;  barley  is  more 
abundant;  but  oats  is  of  all  other  grains  that  which  suc- 
ceeds best  in  this  country,  where  agriculture  has  a  thou- 
sand obstacles  to  surmount,  where  the  low  lands  are  fre- 
quently exposed  to  inundations,  and  the  heights  rendered 
sterile  at  one  time  by  cold,  and  at  another  by  heat 

The   increase  of  population  has  caused  in  Norway  the  Animal 
diminution   of  the  number  of  wild  animals.    The  elk  is    *"'  °"'' 
now  very  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  the  bear,  resting   upon 
his  hind  feet,  still  attacks  the  hunter  who  awaits  him  armed 
with  his  knife ;  the  wolf  continues  to  be  the  terror  of  the 
flocks;  but  whilst  the  bear  takes  refuge  in  the  woody  moun* 
tains,  the  wolf  seems  to  dread  the  woods  and  hedges,  and 
establishes  himself  in  the  open  country,  and  even  sometimes 
upon  the  ice.    Different  kinds  of  foxes  inhabit  the  shores 
washed  by  the  Icy  Ocean ;  and  the  lemming  descending  in 
troops  from  the  Koelen.  mountains,  and  marching  in  close 
columns,  ravages  the  cultivated  fields.     A  multitude  of  birds 
inhabit  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  and  Norway  furnishes  the 
greater  part  of  the  eider-down  on  which  our  delicate  dames 
I'est  amidst  their  frequent  headacl^.     Nothing  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  manner  in  which   the  Norwegian  goes  to 
collect  upon    the  rocks  which  border  the  sea,  this   down 
nought    after    by    the    efieminate.     Suspended  above  the 
waves,  he  hoists  himself  up  by  the  aid  of  a  rope  to  reach 
the  clefts  and  cavities  where  the  birds   build  their  nests. 

IF  the  cord  gives  way,  if  the  staff  on  which  he  leans  should 
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90<NK     braaky  the  unfortunate  adventurer,  thrown  from  the  top  of 
c^Lvii.    the  precipice,  finds  a  frightful  death  amidst  the  rocks  ind 

""""^  shoals  below.  The  Norwegian  rears  io  his  Yaileys  namer- 
rous  flocks.  His  horses  are  small,  but  lively  and  sure- 
footed, like  all  those  of  mountaiqpus  countries :  his  faomeil 
cattle  feed  in  peace  in  the  islands  that  bound  the  westers 
coast;  there  they  often  become  so  wild,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  shoot  them.  His  sheep  are  formed  like^deer, 
'  with  long  legs  and  small  muzzles.  Numbers  of  goats  arc 
also  kept  on  the  hills.  Fish  abound  in  the  seas,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  and  the  bold  Norwegian  derives  considerable  profit 
from  bis  fishing. 

ciinat0.         The  climate  of  Norway  presents  more  variety   than  is 
generally  believed :  it  is  not  everywhere  equally  cold  and 
severe ;  towards  the  east,  and  in  the  interior,  the  winter  ifl 
longest,  and  the  cold  the  most  intense.    This  season  is  the 
most  favourable  part  of  the  year  for  the  mutual  intercoarso 
of  the  people,  and  the  interchange  of  commercial  transac- 
tions.   It  is  also  the  season  for  those  parties  of  pleasure 
so  little  known  in  softer  climates.    At  tiiis  time  there  take 
place,  in  the  environs  of  the  towns,  splendid  races  opon 
the  snow,  where  the  elegance  and  richness  of  the  sledges, 
tlie  splendour  of  the   harnessing,  and  tlie  beauty  of  the 
horses   (which,  swift  as  the  wind,  make  the  air  resoond 
with  the  clear  sound  of  their  little  bells«)  surpass  by  their 
lustre  and   their  speed  the  brilliant  assemblies  of  equi- 
pages  at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  London.    The  spring  an- 
nounces itself  by  the  sudden  and  terAble  ravages  occasion- 
ed by  the  melting  of  the  snows.      During  the  month  of 
April,  and  the  greater  part  of  May,  the  country  is  impassa- 
ble ;  and,  in  the  mountains,  travelling  is  impracticable  till 
about  the  month  of  September,  when  the  snows  that  cover 
them  are  in  a  great  measure  melted,  and  the  beats  of  the 
summer   have  lost  their  force.    At  Bergen  the  length  of 
the   long  days  of  summer  is   nineteen  hours ;  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Drontbeim,  three  weeks.    The  average 
temperature  of  the  year  is  at  Christiana  five  degrees  of  heat 
of  Reaumur's  thermometer ;  while  at  Petersburg,  under  the 
same  latitude,  it  is  only  three  degrees.    Near  the  southern 
coasts,  the   temperature   in   certain   districts  admits  the 
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haying  two  crops  of  grain^  and  in  warm  sumniers  they  have     book 
eyen  three.    Generally  the  climate  is  healthy.    But  to^   cxlvii. 
wards  the  western  coasts  the  country  assumes  a  different  — "— * 
aspect :  the  saline  exhalations  from  the  sea  are  injurious 
to  vegetation ;  the  bays  neyer  freeze ;  the  cold  is  not  felt^ 
except  when  the  east  wind  prerailsp  which  crosses  the  high 
mountainsy  or  the  norths  which  comes  from  the  Icy  Ocean ; 
the  fogs,  the  rains,  and  the  tempests  extend  their  pernicious 
influence^  one  of  the  effects  of  which  is  to  favour  the  ravages 
of  the  scurvy.* 

We  see  from  this  exposfe,  that,  situated  between  the  fifty-  General 
eighth  and  seventy-first  degrees  of  latitude,  and  in  length  ancef'' 
more  than  four  hundred  leagues  by  a  breadth  of  about 
twenty  in  the  northern  and  eighty  in  the  southern  parts, 
Norway  presents  an  aspect,  in  some  parts,  of  the  most  pleas- 
ingf  and  in  others,  of  the  wildest  description.  Here,  dark 
forests  of  pine-trees  arise  on  the  confines  of  ravines  fright* 
ful  from  their  depth;  perpetual  glaciers  bear  sway,  and 
the  lond  cry  of  the  eagle  alone  interrupts  the  silence  of 
the  desert.  There,  habitations  covered  with  red  tiles,  and 
placed  on  the  sides  of  hillSf  —  isolated  spires  reflected  on 
the  surface  of  the  lakes,  -—  forges  and  mills  hanging  over 
the  torrents,  announce  a  country  where  civilization  and  in- 
dustry advance  without  opposition  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment On  the  coast,  arms  of  the  sea  surrounded  with 
rocks  succeed  each  other  with  the  most  melancholy  same- 
ness. But  on  entering  them  the  scene  all  at  once  changes, 
presenting  at  the  bottom  of  these  bays  and  creeks,  whose 
narrow  and  sombre  entrance  is  often  dangerous,  towns  of 
a  cheerful  appearance.  Let  us  notice  some  of  the  most 
important  of  these,  beginning  at  the  north  and  descending 
to  the  south. 

Bammerfest,  near  the  North  Cape,  is  a  thriving  little  cities  and 
place.    The  Spitzbergen  trade  is  its  principal  support  ^aj;;""" 
Small  sloops,  from  tliirty  to  forty  tons  burden,  are  usually  fest. 
fitted  out  for  expeditions  to  that  quarter.    This  trade  has 
given  Hammerfest  a  more  enterprising  set  of  seamen  than 

*  See  Excursion  to  the  Fieldstuen  Mountains,  by  M.  W.  M.  Carpelan  ;  pub 
llshed  in  Sweden  in  1824. 
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BOOK  any  port  in  Norway.  Drunkenness  is  very  prevalent  among 
GXLTii.  iiie  Laplanders  here.  TVomsoe,  farther  to  the  sooth,  vitb 
its  eight  handred  inhabitants,  is,  says  a  traveller  alreadj 
quoted,  *  quite  the*  pride  of  th^  North.'  It  lies  on  an  island 
covered  with  birch  shrubs,  and  carries  on  some  trade  with 
the  Russians  from  Archangel. 
Drontheim.  Dronthcim  or  Trondheinif  lies  at  the  bottom  of  an  arm  of 
the  sea  of  great  extent  It  is  a  walled  city,  but  its  waUs 
and  its  two  forts  are  falling  to  ruin.  It  is  built  of  wood, 
but  the  frequent  fires,  to  which  it  has  been  subject^  have  led 
to  the  replacing  the  old  habitations,  by  bouses  tastefully  con- 
structedy  and  wide  and  straight  streets,  in  place  of  narrow  and 
crooked  lanes.  It  was  founded  in  997  by  Olof  Trygvason 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  Scandinavian  city  Jflderos.  At  the 
distance  of  half  a  league  from  its  wall,  the  church  of  Hlade$ 
covers  the  ground  where  stood  the  temple  of  Tbor  and 
Odin  destroyed  by  Olof.  Drontheim  was  long  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Norwegian  kings:  the  ancient  throne  of 
these  princes  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  palace  now  used  as  an 
arsenal.'  Drontheim  possessed  a  magnificent  cathedrali 
compared  by  the  Norwegians  to  that  of  St  Peter  at  Rome; 
but  in  1719  a  frightful  fire  destroyed  it  It  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  churchy  less  magnificent  indeed,  but  still  re* 
markable  for  its  ornaments,  its  marble  and  massy  pillars. 
Since  the  treaty  of  union,  this  church  enjoys,  as  the  former 
building  did,  the  privilege  of  being  the  basilicon,  where 
the  kings  of  Norway  are  crowned.  This  is  declared  by  an 
article  of  the  new  constitution.  The  most  considerable 
buildings,  after  the  cathedral,  are  the  government  house,  and 
that  of  the  Society  of  Sciences,  which  contains  a  good  lib- 
rary, and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  The  environs  of 
Drontheim  have  a  pleasing  aspect :  pretty  villas  rise  here 
and  there  in  the  country,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  bay* 
They  are,  besides,  embellished  by  two  beautiful  waterfalbf 

called  the  great  and  the  little  Leerfos. 
B«rceii.  Bergetif  also  in  the  heart  of  a  long  bay,  bristled  with 

sand-banks,  and  surrounded  by  rocks,  carries  on  a  great 
trade  in  wood  for  building,  spars,  hides,  and  especially  drj 
and  salted  fish.  Seven  mountains  arise  in  a  semicircle 
around  the  town,  which  is  defended  by  batteries  firanting 
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the  sea^  bat  has  no  regular  fortifications.  The  old  castle  book 
bailt  in  loro,  by  the  king  Olof  Kyrre,  served  as  a  residence  <'^^'- 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Norway,  to  the  celebrated  epocba  of  •— — *^ 
the  union  of  Calmar,  abont  the  end  of  the  14th^  century : 
it  18  now  used  as  a  prison,  a  store-magazine,  and  a  habita- 
tion for  the  governor  of  the  place.  Bergen,  as  a  town^ 
cannot  be  compared  with  either  Drontheim  or  Christiana. 
In  place  of  the  wide  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  which  we  find  in  both  these  towns,  in  Bergen  yoa 
are  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes,  and  a  stranger 
who  once  quits  sight  of  bis  own  door,  is  fortunate  if  he 
has  not  to  hire  a  man  to  show  him  the  way  home  again. 
Amongst  its  SOOO  houses,  which  are  almost  wholly  of  one 
story  and  painted  on  the  outside,  there  are  to  be  seen 
several  of  stone.  There  are  in  Bergen  four  churches; 
many  schools,  amongst  others  a  Lancastrian  school,  where 
S50  boys  and  girls  are  instructed ;  and  different  benevolent 
institutions.  A  museum  is  forming  under  the  care  of  some 
individuals  of  the  place,  and  the  collection  has  enlarged  so 
as  to  fill  a  handsome  room:  its  principal  riches  are  ancient 
remains  of  the  country.  It  is  the  native  place  of  Eric  Pon- 
toppidan,  who  was  its  bishop,  and  founded  its  university* 
It  is  the  birthplace  also  of  Louis  Holberg,  a  writer  dis- 
tinguished as  a  historian  and  writer  of  comedies.  During 
the  middle  ages  Bergen  was  a  factory  of  the  Hanseatic 
League;  its  harbour  is  large  and  well  fortified.  From 
this  city  1003  electors  send  four  representatives  to  the 
Storthing  of  Norway.* 

ChrisHanBandj  on  the  southern  coast,  is  the  fourth  city  of  chftttUa- 
the  kingdom.  It  was  founded  in  1641,  by  Christian  lY,  '^^ 
king  of  Denmark,  who  wished  to  make  it  the  principal  sta- 
tion fur  his  navy.  In  180r  it  was  destroyed  by  the  English. 
Its  harbour  has  been  repaired :  it  is  deep,  and  well  fortified, 
and  forms  the  principal  refuge  of  vessels  that  have  suffered 
damage  in  the  dangerous  passage  of  the  Cattegat.  The  ca- 
thedral is  the  finest  edifice  in  the  city.  Half  a  league  from 
the  coast,  a  quarantine  establishment  is  erected  on  an  island. 
'trmduU  is  a  small  but  neat  town,  built  on  rocks  that  project  Artndabi. 

*  Stt  fiergtnt  bMkrif  elie,  by  M.  I*  Ssaen,  1  ?ol.  8? o.  18S4. 
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BOOK     into  a  channel  of  the  sea,  and.  is  inhabited  by  Bierdmnts 
cxLvii.    {ind  fishermen.    Ships  lie  close  to  the  houses.    Frtderiksiadt, 
'      ;~*  at  the  month  of  the  Glommen,  carries  on  a  considerable 
stadt"  ~    trade  in  wood  for  building.    Batteries  erected  on  aereral 
islands^  and  two  forts  which  communicate  by  a  sabterran^ia 
passage,  defend  the  entrance  to  its  harbour.    It  is  the  onlj 
Kongsberg.  city  of  Norway  which  is  built  of  stone.    Kang8herg9  cele- 
brated for  its  silver  mines  and  mannfactory  ctf  children's 
toys,  is  watered  by  the  Lauven,  which  runs  in  a  deep  and 
wild  valley. 
Twelve  leagues  to  the  east  of  Kongsbergy  the  golf  of 
Christiana.  Christiana  branches  out  into  different  bays.    The  length  of 
this  gulf  is  twenty-two  leagues  from  south  to  north ;  its 
greatest  breadth  is  five  leagues,  but  in  the  narrowest  part 
only  a  league  and  half.    It  is  surrounded  by  high  moon* 
tainsi  and  studded  over  with  islands,  some  of  which  are 
pretty  large.    Not  a  few  small  towns  rise  on  its  shores ; 
amongst  others  that  of  Jliosst  where  was  concluded,  on  the 
14th  August  1814,  the  convention  which  led  the  way  to  the 
union  of  Sweden  and  Norway.    ChrUtianQf  the  capital  of 
Norway,  stands  at  the  extremity  of  this  gulf,  and  its  liooses 
and  gardens,  grouped  in  a  circle  around  the  harbour^  seem 
to  i-est  upon  an  amphitheatr6  of  rocks  and  forests.    The 
appearance  of  this  capital  is  pleasant,  as  well  as  majestic ; 
its  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and,  if  it  contained  fewer 
houses  of  wood,  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the 
North.    Its  suburbs  are  considerable;  one  of  these,  called 
Old  Opslo,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Nor- 
way, founded  by  Harold  the  Fair-haired,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1624.    The  modern  ca- 
pital bears  the  name  of  Christian  lY,  its  founder.    Jts  re- 
gular  buildings  increase  from  day  to  day  with  the  popula- 
tion.   The  finest  edifices  are  the  catiiedral,  the  government 
palace,  the  new  town-house,  the  military  school,  the  new 
exchange,  and  the  university,  tiie  number  of  students  at 
which  is  about  120.    The  number  of  professors  is  15,  whose 
salaries  are  paid  in  corn.    In  the  hall  of  this  establishment 
are  annually  held  the  sittings  of  the  constitutional  assem- 
bly, called  the  Storthing.    Founded  in  1813,  it  was  intend- 
ed as  an  university  for  the  kingdom.    Its  library  already 
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contains  many  thousand  rolames  ;*  it  possesses,  besTdes',  a     ^^^*' 
fine  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy^  an  obserTatory, .  a  bota<^  ___^ 


nical  garden,  and  a  collection  of  natural  history.  Christiana  * 
is  an  episcopal  see,  the  incumbent  of  which  enjoys  a  reTenne  '^ 
of  L.700  sterling.     There  are  in  Christiana  many  benevo- 
lent institutions,  and,  amongst  others,  two  orphan  houses  ^ 
one  for  those  bom  in  the  city,  the  other  called  the  house  of - 
Afikerf  embracing  orphans  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  latter,  the  most  important  of  the  whole,  gives  assistance 
to  the  modest  poor,  and  to  indigent  families,  educating,  free ' 
of  expense,  those  children  whose  parents  have  not  the  means 
or  imparting  it  to  them.    Christiana  enjoys  a  coasidecaUe 
foreign  trade. 

To  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Glommen,  near  the  fron*- ' 
tiers  of  Sweden,  Frederikshall,  whose  harbour  can  receive  t,^/' 
large  vessels,  has  joined  to  its  ancient  name  of  Balden  that '  ^ 
of  Frederic,  given  to  it  by  Frederic  III,  in  1665,  on  account 
of  its  courageous  defence  against  the  Swedes.  This  is  a 
neat  town,  with  paved  sti*eets :  the  bouses  are  of  wood,  and 
painted  of  different  colours,  as  in  Sweden.  It  stands  pret^ 
tily  in  a  valley  surrounded  with  rocks,  on  an  arm  of  the 
Bca,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  timber.  At  the 
foot  of  its  fortress,  called  Frederiksteeuf  Charks  XII,  of 
Sweden,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  on  the  11th  of  Becem* 
ber  1718.  In  1814  the  Swedes  raised  a  pyramid  on  tbe 
spot  where  this  great  captain  expired.  Charles  XII  has 
been  styled  a  great  man,  but  certainly  with  little  propriety,  - 
if  men  understood  their  true  interests  aright.  Has  the  ex- 
perience of  nearly  6000  years  not  yet  convinced  the  world, 
that  men  such  as  Alexander  of  Macedon,  Julius  Csesar,  Ti- 
tnur,  Charles  XII,  or  Napoleon,  whose  only  merit  lies  in 
the  satisfying  tlieir  own  ambitious  desires  at  ^hatetcr  ex- 
pense, have  no  claim  to  the  name  of  great  ^.  and  that  it  is 
only  rightly  bestowed  when  conferred  on  an  Alfred,  a 
Washington,  a  Granville  Sharp,  or  a  Howard  •-*  on  men  who, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  have  truly  benefited  and  not  de- 
stroyed their  fellow  creatures  ? 

*  The  original  has  <  80,000  volumes,'  which,  in  eo  recent  an  institution,   is 
'now  probably  a  mistake.      A  recent  traveller  says,  *  many  thou*q.nds/  — 
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BOOK  Tlie  Norwegian  Isles  may  be  comprised  under  the  deno- 
cxLvu.  inination  of  the  Mrwegian  ArchipdagOf*  and  divided  into 
""■""""^  three  groups :  the  je  of  Bergen  and  Drontheiro,  washed  by 
the  North  Sea ;  and  that  of  Lofoden,  in  the  Icy  Oceao. 
The  first  commences  with  the  gulf  of  Bukfiord  in  tbe 
south  :  its  principal  islands  are  Carmoi  and  Fidj£f  where,  it 
is  said,  Harold,  the  first  king  of  Norway,  long  had  his  re- 
sidence. On  a  small  island,  part  of  this  group,  stands  a 
stone  cross  of  silver- white  mica  slate,  about  twelve  feet  high 
and  four  in  breadth.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  history,  bat 
that  it  has  stood  there  for  centuries.f  In  the  group  of 
Dran^heimf  three  islands  are  i*emarkable  for  their  size: 
Smoden,  JSlveroen  or  FrojeUf  and  Eitterenf  the  largest  of  the 
three ;  but  the  most  celebrated  are  the  small  islands  called 
Vigtefh  from  whence  departed,  for  the  conquest  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  Norwegian  or  Norman  chieftain  Rolf,  better 
known  by  the  name  Raoul  or  Rollo.  The  group  of  LoFo- 
den  Isles  occupies  a  length  of  sixty  leagues ;  the  most  con- 
siderable are  the  long  Jindoeut  the  irregular  Langoenf  and 
Hindoen,  the  most  important  of  all ;  Magtrot^  where  tbe 
North  Cape  is ;  Stytandt  where  there  is  to  be  seen  a  peaic 
of  great  elevation ;  Soroe,  deeply  indented  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  bays ;  and  Ost-  Vaagen,  the  central  point  of  the  impor- 
tant expedition,  which,  every  year,  during  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  assembles  in  these  latitudes  more 
than  20,000  fishermen.  Between  Voeroe  and  Mosken  Mas- 
kenoesoe  lies  the  dangerous  whirlpool  of  Mal-Stroemf  so 
dreaded  by  navigators. 

The  principal  branch  of  Norwegian  industry  is  undoubt- 
edly the  fishery  :  the  annual  exportations  which  the  king- 
dom makes  in  herrings  and  cod,  are  valued  at  from  six  to 
seven  millions  of  francs.  In  1827  there  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land more  than  1,100,000  lobsters.  A  recent  traveller  in- 
forms us,  that  the  trade  with  London  in  these  creatures  i« 
so  great,  that,  all  the  way  from  Stadt  Land  to  Lindenoes, 
an  Englishman  and  a  devourer  of  lobsters  are  almost  syno- 
nymous terms.    There  is  an  English  Lobster   Companyf 

*  M.  A.  Balbi  first  proposed  this  name  and  division. 

t  Rev.  Robert  Everest,  Journey  through  Norway,  6k.    Lond.  1819* 
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and  their  agents  are  busy  all  along  the  coast.    Twice  or     book 
thrice  a«week  their  packets  sail  from  Christiansand.*    The    czlvti. 
merchant  of  Bergen  supplies  Spain  and  Italy  with  'that  im*  " 

mense  quantity  of  fish  which  are  there  consumed  during 
lent  During  the  winter  the  Norwegian  feeds  even  his  catr 
tie  with  the  entrails  of  fish.  By  the  sale  of  his  iron,  be 
purchases  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  Sea  the  quantity  of 
wheat  necessary  for  his  consumption ;  the  British  merchant 
buys  up  the  masts  and  planks  of  Christiana;  the  pines  of 
Drontheim^  less  esteemedi  are  carried  off  by  the  Irish* 
With  these  principal  articles,  and  many  others  of  less  im-* 
portance»  the  inhabitant  of  Norway  procures  to  himself  not  • 
only  the  comforts  of  lifef  but  also  the  enjoyments  of  luxury: 
the  women  of  the  most  retired  vallies  wear  around  their 
necks  the  hankerchiefs  of  Masulipatnam ;  in  the  Dovrep 
field  mountains  the  hospitals  are  always  abundantly  sUp. 
plied  with  tea,  sugar  and  coffee ;  the  rich  cover  their  tables 
with  the  wines  of  Bourdeaux  and  Cyprus,  with  oranges 
from  Malta,  and  raisins  from  Corinth.  In  fine,  in  this 
country,  which  is  regarded  as  so  poor,  mahogany  furniture, 
valuable  porcelain,  and  curious  eatables,  are  not  more  rare 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  merchant  of  Bergen  and 
Christiana,  than  in  the  house  of  the  rich  merchant  of  Lon- 
doD|  or  the  magnificent  banker  of  Paris. 

*  lUf.  Robert  Everest,  Journey  throug)i  Norway,  Jlcc.    Lond.  18tl9, 
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Europe  Continued.'^DeacripHan  of  the  Scandinavian  Fenh- 

9ula.    Description  of  Sweden. 


Lapland- 
ers, 


BOOK        The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Swedeot  and  the  phy- 
cxLviii.  sical  constitution  of  the  country,  present  more  than  one 
•'—^-^  trait  of  resemblance  to  the  people  and  climate  of  Norway. 
The  LaplanderSf  who  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  tiie 
Swedish  monarchy,  have  been  represented  as  men  of  short 
stature,  with  a  swarthy  or  yellowish  complexiont  and  a 
disagreeable  physiognomy;  but  the  view  thus   given  of 
them  is  far  from  being  correct.    In  the  northern  parts  of 
Norwegian    and    Swedish   Lapland,  tlie  people  are  much 
taller  than  in  the  south,  yet  their  height  does  not  exceed  five 
feet  two  or  three  inches  :  their  copper  complexion  is  rather 
the  result  of  a  habitual  residence  in  smoky  huts  than  the 
character  of  a  race.    The  Lapland  mountaineers,  who  lire 
almost  always  in  the  open  air,  have  a  skin  slightly  dark; 
the  greater  part  of  the  females  are  even  tolerably  fair ;  and 
among  both  sexes  there  are  seen  figures  as  agreeable  $s 
among  other  nations.    Their  good  temper  is  never  failing; 
never  does  their  cheerfulness  forsake  them.     Their  hon- 
esty is  proof  against  every  thing :  amongst  the  Laplanders, 
robbery  and  murder  are  crimes  almost  unknown.    Tbey 
are  laborious  and  naturally  temperate ;  but  cannot  stand 
before  the  temptation  of  drinking  strong  liquors.*    Travel- 

*  Reiie  durh  dat  noBrdliche  Schwoden  uad  Lapland^  tlCf  tod  F.  W.  von 
Schubert,    Leipi.  1823. 
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lara  tell  ns^  that  in  Westr(hBoihntaf  physical  strength  and     book 

beauty  distinguish  the  sexes;  while  an  unbounded  hospi-  exLviii. 
tality  to\vai*ds  strangers,  a  cheerful  temper,  and  an  enter- 


prising  disposition,  are  qualities  common   to  the   whole  BntbnUu 
populHtion,  which  extends  to  the  polar  circle.    The  people  Jemtiaor 
of  JoemUand  have  the  light  shape,  the  agility  of  body,  and  ^<^«"**»od. 
the  fair  hair  of  the  Norwegians*    The  Helsingian  is  brave :  Heittngia. 
in  attacking  the  bear,  he  displays  as  much  intrepidity  as 
the  mountaineer  of  Norway;    and  even  the  young  shep- 
herdess has  been  frequently  known  to  defend  her  flock  with 
success  against  one  of  these  animals.    It  is  true  that,  ac- 
cording  to  an  old  superstition,  the  bear  can  do  nothing 
agninst  a  virgin.     The  people  of  Mricia  have  a  melan-  Nerida. 
clioly  and  taciturn  air:   their  disposition  is  a  mixture  of 
honesty  and   pride,  distrust  and  obstinacy.      In  the  pro- 
vinces of  Uplandf  of  fFestmania,  and  Dalecarlia,  the  popula-  DaiecarUa 
tion,  renowned  for  its  bra%Try,  still  preserves  the  physical 
characters  of  the  most  northern  tribes;  dark  hair,  sunk 
eyes,  a  look  somewhat  fierce,  but  full  of  expression   and 
vivacity,   muscles   strongly  marked,  prominent  bones,   a 
stature  almost  gigantic    In  Westro-Gothia,  and  above  all,  Gothiaor 
in  Oolhin,  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  middle  statare  light  and  ^''^^"<'* 
slim,  a  physiognomy  indicating  frankness,  gentleness,  and 
a  certain  sentimental  elevation  of  mind,  especially  among 
the  fair  sex,  are  predominant.    The  people  in  the  other 
provinces  partake  of  these  diflerent  physical  and  moral 
qualities.* 

Sweden  is  separated  from  Norway  by  the  mountains 
KoeUfif  Svvkut  and  Seveberg.  The  distance  between  these 
mountains  and  the  sea  being  much  greater  than  in  Norway, 
the  ground  has  less  declivity,  the  rivers  are  considerably  Riv«n- 
larger,  and  the  lakes  more  numerous  and  of  greater  extent; 
yet  none  of  the  Swedish  rivers  surpass  in  length  the  Nor- 
^^gian  river,  the  Glommen ;  and  the  largest  scarcely  run 
ft  course  of  100  leagues.  One  of  the  most  considerable  is 
the  Ibnifa,  which  issues  from  the  lake  of  that  name,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  Koelen  mountains,  and  among  the 
rivers  received   by  it,  reckons  the  Muonio,  the  natural 

*  Sea  MelaogiBt  ScientiSquet  et  I^terairai,  tome  L  «4 
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Canali. 


BOOK  barrier  that  separates  Sweden  from  Russia^  as  far  as  its 
czLviii.  junction  with  the  Thomea,  after  which  the  Thomea  forms 
■— "•  the  boundary  of  the  two  states.  The  Lulea  and  the  Umta 
do  not  yield  in  length  to  the  preceding.  All  these  rivers, 
and  many  others  that  we  do  not  namot  cross  the  lakes  with 
a  great  breadth  of  water,  and  throw  themselves  into  tlie 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  most  important  lakes  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula  are,  in  the  order  of  their  size,  the  Waur* 
35  leagues  long  by  20  broad;  the  JUbelar,  £5  leagues  in 
length,  and  from  9  to  18  in  breadth;  the  Wetter  9  24  leagues 
in  length,  and  from  6  to  7  in  breadth ;  and  the  JEfielmor, 
16  leagues  in  length  by  4  in  breadth.  All  four  are  situated 
in  southern  Sweden ;  and  the  first  (the  Wener)  is,  alter 
lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega  in  the  Russian  empire,  the  largest 
lake  in  £urope.  It  gives  rise  to  the  Goetay  a  small  river, 
which,  after  making  its  way  through  steep  rocks,  forming 
frightful  cataracts,  throws  itself  into  the  Cattegat 

There  is  no  country  in  which  it  is  more  easy  to  form 
canals  than  Sweden ;  and,  since  the  reign  of  Charles  XI, 
the  Swedish  government  has  profited  by  the  disposition  of 
the  ground,  to  multiply  tiie  means  of  water  communication. 
The  canal,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  river  ArhogOf  con- 
ducts its  waters  from  lake  Hielmar  to  lake  Moelar;  the 
canal  of  Soedertltgen^  finished  since  1819,  unites  tlie  waters 
of  the  Moelar  with  titose  of  the  Baltic ;  the  canal  of  JFoedden 
shortens  the  navigation  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the 
Baltic,  by  avoiding  the  dangerous  arm  of  the  sea  situated 
between  Sweden  and  the  Aland  Isles ;  that  of  Mmare-Stoekt 
finished    in  1823,  establislies  a  ready  communication   be- 
tween Upsal  and  Stockholm.*      Other  canals  have  been 
executed,  or  commenced,  with  a  view  of   making  several 
rivers  navigable,  and  rendering  more  valuable  the  immense 
forests    situated  in  the  northern  provinces;    but  the  most 
important  of  these  works  is  the  canal  of  Goetap  now  almost 
completed,  which,  assisted  by  several  small  lakes,  will  open 
an  easy  passage  between  lake  Wetter  and  the  Baltic  Sea. 

*  Consult  the  Summary  of  the  Reports  made  to  the  king  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  upon  the  public  works  executed  in  1823.     Revue  Encyelopediqut  ds 
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It  may   be  noticed  here^  that  the  roads  in  Sweden   are     book 
admitted  by  travellers  to  bo  excellenti  and  inferior  to  none  g^I'Vih* 
in  Europe. 

In  the  Baltic  sea  Sweden  possesses  two  important  islands; 
Odand  and  Gothland*    The  first  is  separated  from  the  main  Oeiand. 
land  by  tbe  strait  of  Calroar.     It  is  in  length  thirty  leagues 
by  from  three  to  five  in  breadth.    Its  soil  is  composed  of 
schistous^  silicious,  and  calcareous  rocks.    Its  valleys  are 
pleasant  and  well  watered.    It  is  rich  in  pasturage  and 
meadow*ground ;   and  supports  much  cattle.    Its  popula- 
tion is  numerous.     Gotliland,  much  more  considerable  than  Gothland, 
the  other,  being  25  leagues  in  length  and  10  in  breadth^  is 
a  calcareous  and  sandy  platform  from  1 50  to  200  feet  in 
height^  from  which  there  arise  hills,  whose  bare  and  dry 
summits  have  nearly  the  same  elevation ;  one  of  these  hills, 
called  Hohorg^  contains  a  great  number  of  caverns.     Goth- 
land  is  watered  by  several  lakes  and  rivers ;  one  of  which, 
called  the  Lnmmdund^  issues  from  the  small  lake  of  Marie* 
boetiy  flows  for  some  time  in  a  subterranean  canal,  and  by  a 
mouth  of  12  feet  in  breadth,  throws  itself  into  the  sea.    The 
climate  Is  much  milder  than  that  of  those  parts  of  Sweden 
lyiug  in  the  same  latitude.    The  island  is  rich  in  forests  and 
in  game,  in  arable  land  and  in  cattle;  merinos  are  there 
perfectly  naturalized,  and  goats  attain  a  great  height.    Agri- 
culture is  susceptible  of  great  improvements ;  but  as  the  is- 
land possesses  no  noble  families,  and  is  divided  into  many 
small  properties,  the  inhabitants  live  at  ease  and  procure 
colonial    merchandise,  wine  and  other  objects  of  primary 
necessity,   in   exchange  for  their  wood,  tar,  marble,  fish, 
cattle,  and  tbe  excellent  turnips  which  it  raises.    ffueUf  a  Huen. 
small  islaind  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  is  remarkable  oh 
other  accounts;    let  us  only   notice,  however,  that  here 
lived  the  celebrated  Tycho-Brah^,  and  here  he  constructed 
the  observatory,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Uranten- 
hurg. 

The  physical  constitution  of  Sweden  has  been  the  sub*  Geoioo 
j^t  of  the  observations  of  several  distinguished  naturalists ; 
one  of  whom,  in  a  work  drawn  up  with  much  precision  and 
distinctness,  gives  so  just  a  view  of  it^  that  we  can  in  a  few 
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BOOK  words  trace  its  principal  characters.*  We  have  already 
cxLTiii.  seen  that  gneiss  and  granite  predominate  in  the  roountains^ 
'*'"■■"■"  which  we  consider  as  forming  the  Scandinavian  range. 
Wherever  tliese  two  sorts  of  rock  are  seen,  they  alternately 
change  places,  the  one  passing  insensibly  into  the  other,  as 
if  they  had  been  formed  at  the  same  time;  but  the  first  al- 
ways  occupies  an  extent  much  more  considerable  than  the 
second.  Granite,  however,  appears  chiefly  by  itself  on  the 
banks  of  the  Muonio,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  to  the  north 
of  Calmar,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Upland,  of  Westmania, 
Rocki,  4^.  and  of  East  and  West  Gotliland.  Gneiss  incloses  the  rich- 
est veins  of  iron,  copper,  and  led  mixed  with  silver,  that 
are  worked  in  Sweden;  this  rock  contains  a  muck  greater 
number  of  strata  of  other  rocks  than  is  to  be  found  else- 
where; in  the  mountains  these  strata  dip  from  north-east 
to  south-west.  The  oldest  cartiis  containing  organic  remains 
are,  in  Sweden,  much  more  extended  in  proportion  to  their 
thickness,  than  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe :  we  there 
see  succeeding  each  other  compact  calcareous  strata  en- 
closing the  spoils  of  those  marine  animals,  called  orihocera" 
tites,  argillaceous  schistt  containing  the  small  organised  bo- 
dies which  were  first  named  by  Linnaeus  gropfofe^Ai,  and  be- 
longing to  the  same  family  as  the  preceding;  lastly,  sand- 
stone and  different  sorts  of  rocks  formed  of  various,  agglo- 
merated substances.  Dalecarlia,  Jempteland,  Nericia,  and 
East  Gothland  are  covered  with  these  ancient  deposits.  In 
Scania  we  see  formations  less  ancient,  comprehending  car- 
bonized earths  and  limestone  composed  of  shells  of  the  an- 
cient sea,  the  muschelkalk  of  the  Germans,  to  which  succeed, 
in  the  order  of  their  formation,  gravelly  and  calcareous 
strata,  as  well  as  thick  beds  of  chalk.  In  this  province,  rocks 
which  bear  the  marks  of  an  igneous  original,  cross  the  dif- 
ferent earths,  and  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  soiK  On 
.Trans-  the  soil  of  this  province,  one  of  our  savansf  has  recognised 
earths.       ^^  ^^®  ^'^^^  transported  earths,  {terrains  de  transport)  com- 

*  See  the  Introduction  to  the  Mineralogical  Geography  of  Sweden,  by  M. 
Hisenger,  translated  into  German  by  Dr  Woehler. 

t  M.  Al.  Brongniart.  See  his  <  Notice  siir  les  bloes  de  roches  des  terrains  dt 
transport  in  Sudde.     Ann.  des  Sciences  Natu relies.*  tome  ziv. 
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posed  of  sandy  rounded  pebbles,  and  enormous  masses  of  book 
granita  rocks,  (the  accumulation  of  wiiicli  forms  here  and  cxlviii. 
tliere,  in  the  environs  of  Upsal,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  ' 
Wener,  and  as  far  as  the  Sound,  those  hills  called  oae  in 
Swedish,)  the  origin  of  the  deposits  of  th6  same  nature  which 
cover  the  dutchjr  of  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  and  the 
Russian  Provinces,  as  far  as  tlie  mouth  of  the  Neva*  Thus, 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  have  come  down,  dragged  along 
hy  the  vast  currents  of  water,  those  remains  f  debris  J  which 
one  is  astonished  to  find  on  both  sides  of  the  Baltic,  and 
^hich  undoubtedly  were  there  when  that  sea  had  no  exist- 
ence, or,  when  tiie  country,  more  covered  with  forests  than 
at  present,  and  consequently  colder,  beheld  the  Sound 
and  other  straits  covered  with  ice,  and  presentingduriug  the 
rigours  of  winter,  a  road  quite  open  to  these  eruptions.  In 
conclusion,  one  woi-d  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  mi- 
neral riches  of  the  Swedish  iron  mines.  Tliey  are  wrought 
in  the  open  air  like  stone  quarries,  and  it  is  calculated,  that 
they  will  scarcely  be  exhausted  in  fifteen  centuries. 

From  the  similarity  of  climate,  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  Animait. 
the  animals  which  are  found  in  Norway,  will  also  be  found  in 
Sweden,  and,  accordingly,  this  is  the  case.  The  bear  and 
the  wolf  have  their  abode  in  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  Norway, 
and  the  latter  especially  is  destructive,  attacking  not  only 
the  feebler  animals,  but  sometimes  man  himself.  The  elk 
has  become  a  rare  animal,  but  is  still  met  with ;  and  tlie 
fcin-decr  exists  in  abundance,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  among  the  Laplanders.  The  domestic 
animals  are  in  general  small,  but  strong  and  useful,  Fish 
^n  gi*eat  variety  and  abundance  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
waters.  The  eagle  and  falcon  are  frequent  in  the  northern 
and  more  inaccessible  parts ;  and  domestic  fowls,  and  the 
smaller  birds,  are  to  be  met  with,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

^hat  we  have  said  of  the  vegetation  of  Norway,  applies  Vegeta- 
to  that  of  Sweden.    We  will  add,  bowievcr,  after  the  re-  *'°°- 
searches  of  a  learned  botanist,!!!'  that  the  primrose  {primula 
daiior)^  which  flourishes  in  our  woods  in  the  early  days  of 

M.  Friet,  author  of  a  memoir,  entitUd,  <  Excuraions  Botanique  dans  quel- 
"""  Provinces  de  la  SuMe.' 
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BOOK  springy  is  common  in  Bcania ;  that  the  common  maple  [aetr 
cxLviii.  campestre),  the  smallest  of  this  species,  grows  by  the  side  of 
—""—  some  of  our  forest  trees;  that  the  humble  asarabacca 
{asarum  Europeum)  is  found  creeping  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  sandy  soils ;  that  the  hypericum  (8t  John^s-worf) 
shows  itself  with  its  yellow  flower  in  the  sands  of  Bleking; 
that  the  almond-leaved  willow  {saiix  amygdalina)^  with  its 
flexible  branches,  abounds  in  moist  grounds,  and  sees  grow- 
ing at  its  feet  the  lively  mouse-ear,  with  flowers  of  the  most 
beautiful  blue.  About  the  62d  or  6Sd  degree  of  latitude, 
fruit-trees  cease  to  prosper;  the  cherry-tree  becomes  a 
.  sorry  shrub ;  but  nature  has  multiplied  beyond  this  latitude, 
and  even  to  the  northern  extremities  of  Sweden,  along  vith 
several  wild  small  fruits  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  two 
species,  whose  delicious  fruits  would  be  tasted  with  plea- 
sure, even  in  our  own  climates.  The  one  is  the  ruhta  arc- 
iicus;  its  refreshing  berry,  sweet  and  aromatic,  holds  a 
place  between  the  strawberry  and  the  raspberry.  It  has 
been  in  vain  attempted  to  cultivate  it  throughout  Sweden; 
they  say  that  it  has  been  given  to  northern  Bothnia,  to  in- 
demnify  it  for  the  fruit-trees  it  wants.  The  other,  more 
widely  diffused,  the  rubus  chamaemomSf  descends  to  the 
60th  degree.  It  supplies  the  Swedes  with  a  kind  of  lemon- 
ade both  pleasant  and  wholesome.  The  abundance  of  these 
berries,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  them,  have  prodi- 
giously Increased  their  use. 

Every  part  of  Sweden,  lying  between  the  Sound  and  the 
course  of  the  Dala,  has  made  within  the  last  twenty  years 
groat  progress  in  agriculture ;  producing  wheat,  rye^  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  farinaceous  vegetables,  in  sufficiently  great 
abundance.  In  Dalecarlia,  in  Jemteland,  and  in  Angerma- 
nia,  they  cultivate  everywhere  flax,  hemp,  and  potatoefi; 
but  to  the  north  of  these  provinces,  the  insufficiency  of  crops 
compells  the  inhabitants  to  mix  with  their  grain  the  bark 
of  the  pinus  sUvestriB  (Scotch  fir),  to  procure  a  greater  sop* 
ply  of  food. 

The  climate  of  Sweden,  generally  less  severe  than  that 
of  Norway,  is  always  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  a  stran- 
ger. In  Gothland,  the  mildness  of  the  temperature,  and 
tlie  fertility  of  the  soil,  have  so  favoured  reproduction,  that 
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althoDgh  tbis  province  is  scarcely  equal  to  a  fourth  of  the  book 
whole  kiugdom,  its  population  forms  nearly  two-thirds  of  cxLvni. 
it.  At  Stockholm,  the  German  does  not  find  those  fogs,  ■ 
which  extend  over  a  great  part  of  Germany ;  the  French- 
man does  not  regret  the  climate  of  the  north  of  France ; 
he  does  not  even  feel  those  rough  and  frequent  changes» 
which  lessen  the  pleasure  of  an  ahode  at  Paris.  In  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  the  longest  days  and  nights  are 
eighteen  hours  and  a  hal&  At  Calix,  near  the  northern 
frontier,  the  winter  lasts  nine  months,  and  the  summer  Seasons. 
tlirce,  which  terminate  with  the  month  of  September;  the 
sun  never  quits  the  horizon  during  the  period  of  the  long- 
est days,  and  never  shows  himself  during  that  of  the  short- 
est.  In  general  the  air  of  Sweden  is  pure,  and  the  ravages 
of  contagious  diseases  are  never  experienced.  The  beauty 
of  a  warm  and  dry  summer,  which,  during  its  short  dnra- 
tion,  sees  the  frost  disappear  all  at  once,  ami  almost  instan- 
taneously the  vegetation  adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers, 
makes  it  a  matter  of  forgetfulness  that  spring  is  there  un- 
known. Southern  Europe,  it  may' bo  said  with  justice, 
knows  nothing  of  that  mild  clearness  of  a  Northern  morn- 
ing or  evening,  that  soft- disappearance  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun  reflected  in  an  ocean  of  purple  clouds,  and  nights  which 
ai*e  embellished  by  the  feeble  light  of  twilight,  to  the  mo- 
ment when  the  dawn  of  morning  shows  itself  in  the  east 

Lrt  us  now  survey  Sweden  in  all  its  extent ;  let  us  visit 
its  cities,  and  sketch  the  manners  of  its  principal  provinces ; 
and  when,  after  having  arrived  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  we  have  examined  its  insti- 
tutions, its  industry,  and  its  commerce,  the  reader  will  be 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  Swedish  monarchy,  under  all  its 
relations. 

The  cities  of  Sweden  acre  in  general  thinly  peopled ;  nor  Chieiand 
ought  this  to  astonish  us.  That  crowd  of  idle  jpeople,  who  *°'*""- 
spend  in  the  heart  of  towns  their  pensions,  or  the  revenue 
of  their  lands,  is  unknown  in  Sweden.  The  proprietors  of 
land,  and  even  the  nobility,  enjoy  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  their  family,  all  the  sweets  of  domestic  life  and 
i^ral  occupations,  abandoning  the  towns  and  sea-ports  to 
mannfacturers  and  merchants.    Lulea,  or  Luleo,  in  North-  Luiea. 
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BOOK     his  forests  are  peopled  with  excellent  game ;  his  rirers  are 
czLviii.  f„]i  Qf  gg]|  gii^  delicate  salmon ;  his  exports  in  iron  asd 
"~""^  hemp  are  considerable.    His  habitations  are  commodioos, 
substantial^  and  furnished  \^ith  everything  necessary;  among 
the  rich,  one  apartment  is  ordinarily  full  of  more  linen  ani 
clothes  than  a  family  can  use  in  an  age.    Order  and  fore^ 
sight  are  leading  virtues  of  this  people. 
Up«i-  In  approaching  Upsalf  we  ])erceive  on  a  rising  ground  a 

castle  built  by  Gustavus  (Yasa)  I.  Upsal  or  Upsata^  tw- 
merly  called  (Bster-Jiros,  is  watered  by  the'  small  rim 
Fyrisa.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  university,  founded  in  Ac 
fifteenth  century,  where  there  are  sixty  professors,  and  more 
than  800  students.  Its  situation  in  a  fertile  plain,  fifteen 
leagues  from  Stocliholm,  is  favourable  to  an  establishment 
of  this  liind,  which,  as  far  as  possible,  ought  to  be  placed 
at  a  distance  from  the  objects  of  temptation  always  to  be 
found  in  a  capital.  Linnaeus,  Cronstadt,  Bergmann,  Wal- 
ler! us,  and  several  other  great  men,  have  filled  chairs  io 
Upsal.  The  buildings  occupied  by  the  university  ar^f 
without  contradiction,  the  finest  in  the  city.  The  Grustanan 
academy,  erected  by  the  orders  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  con- 
tains a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  besides  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  manustripts.  In  the  hall  allotted  for  this  purposct 
there  are  to  be  seen  two  coffers  deposited  there  by  Gustams 
III,  and  to  be  opened  fifty  years  after  his  death.  In  1843i* 
that  time  will  have  arrived.  The  same  building  contains 
an  anatomical  amphitheatre :  to  an  observatory,  finely  situ- 
ated, there  is  annexed  a  considerable  library,  composed  d 
astronomical  works ;  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratorjf 
the  museum  of  natural  history,  and  the  new  botanic  ga^ 
den,  are  very  rich  collections.  The  university  buildings 
also  comprehend  fencing  and  dancing  halls,  besides  a  mag* 
nificent  riding-school.  The  present  crown  prince  of  Swe 
den,  Oscar,  received  his  education  at  Upsal,  and  resided 
while  there  in  the  palace  of  the  archbishop.  The  city  Vk^ 
wise  possesses  other  useful  establishments ;  the  societj  « 
sciences,  founded  in  1712  by  Eric  Berzelins,  first  librarian 

*  In  orig.  1880.    But  GufUvus  wai  a«aMiiwted  March  1781,  and  fi^^T**" 
from  that  brtogi  at  to  1842.  —  Trans. 
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and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Upsal ;  the  cathedral  school,  book 
a  kind  of  secondary  scbooU  where  are  taught  literature  and  eziiviix. 
the  sciences ;  Sunday  schools^  which  are  held  in  one  of  tlie 
halls  belonging  to  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral ;  a  school 
for  the  iMor;  a  house  of  voluntary  labour  for  the  indigent; 
a  private  institution  for  the  relief  of  persons  of  distinction, 
principally  females,  the  victims  of  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune; an  hospital  for  invalids,  of  which  one  part  serves  as  a 
house  of  correction ;  and  lastly,  a  Bible  society.  Upsal  is 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  with  a  revenue  of  upwards  of 
L.1000  sterling*  The  house  and  garden  of  Linnaeus  are 
still  shown  to  travellers. 

The  houses  of  Upsal  are  built,  some  of  stone,  and  some 
of  wood ;  the  best  have  gardens,  from  whence  there  is  an 
extensive  view  of  the  neighbouring  country.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  straight,  particularly  those  which  lead  to  its 
large  and  superb  square.  The  cathedral  is  the  largest  and  ^i^^  ca- 
most  magnificent  church  in  the  Swedish  monarchy :  its  go- 
thic  architecture  resembles  that  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  It 
was  commenced  in  1£58,  and  fiuished  in  1435.  It  is  covered 
with  sheets  of  copper.  Its  length  is  SSO  feet,  its  breadth 
140,  and  its  height  105.  At  the  entrance  of  this  church, 
we  see  the  figure  of  St  Olof,  king  of  Sweden,  trampling 
under  foot  a  monster,  a  symbol  of  idolatry ;  and  in  the  nave, 
tlie  Swedish  sovereigns  were  formerly  crowned,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  kings  of  Upsal.  The  interior  of  this  CuriodtiM 
edifice  is  filled  with  tombs  and  other  objects  of  still  greater  uiedrah^* 
interest  Near  the  altar,  repose  tlie  ashes  of  Olaiis-Petri  the 
Swedish  reformer ;  a  little  farther  off,  a  monument  of  ala-*  , 

baster  incloses  the  remains  of  Gu^tavus  Yasa  and  his  three 
wives.  Here  we  see  the  silver  coffin  of  Eric  IX,  and  the 
sarcophagi  of  several  Swedish  kings :  ikere,  the  magnificent 
marble  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Baron  Charles 
de  Geer,  the  historian  and  naturalist,  presents  itself:  another 
monument  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  —  that  of  Lin- 
naeus, erected  in  1798  by  the  friends  of  that  great  man. 
In  the  two  sacristies,  other  objects  strike  the  eyes:  one 
contains  the  portraits  of  the  most  celebrated  Swedish  ec* 
clesiastics ;  in  the  other  we  see  the  dress  worn  by  the  un- 
fortunate Nils  Sture,  so  unjustly  accused  of  treason  by 
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BOOK     Eric  XIVy  mi  poigiiarded    by  the  hand  of  that  prince  is 
czLTiii.  the  castle  of  Upsal;  the  whetstone,  three  feet  in  lengthf 
""""■""  sent  in  derision  by  Albert  of  Mecklenburgb*  king  of  Swe- 
den to  Margaret,  queen  of  Denmark,— an  intimation  to  lay 
aside  her  sword,  and  attend  to  the  sharpening  her  needles; 
and  the  colours  which  she  sent  him  in  return,  patched  with 
bits  of  her  shifts.    It  is  known  that  Albert  called  Margvet 
(he  breechless  gueeti,   and   that  this  epigramatic  war  ter- 
Anno  1996.  minatod  in  the  battle  of  Falkoeping,  in  which  Tictory 
placed  the  crown  of  Sweden  upon  the  head  of  Margaret 
Another  apartment  contains  several  objects  of  great  valne, 
such  as  a  gilded  cross,  containing  a  piece  of  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross 'sent  by  pope  Alexander  III  5  a  golden  cap 
seventeen  inches  in  height,  enriched  with  diamonds,  wMcb 
was  taken  at  Prague  by  Koenigsmark ;  and  an  old  wooden 
idol,  representing  the  god  Thor.     Oustavus  'Vasa  erected 
a  magnificent  palace  at  Upsal,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  consumed  by  fire  in  1702,  leaving  only  one  wing  habi- 
table, where  the  king  resides  when  he  visits  this  city. 
StockboTm.      Nature,    munificent  in  her  gifts,  has  collected  with  so 
much  prodigality  in  the  environs  of  Stockholm  situations 
the  most  diversified,  that  tiiis  city  appears  as  if  placed  io 
the  middle  of  a  large  and  magnificent  garden.      On  one 
side  arise  majestic  mountains  adorned  by  the  sombre  foliage 
of  the  pine-tree,  mixed  with  the  bushy  branches  of  the  elm 
and  oak,  while,  on  the  other,  a  pleasant  valley  opens  to  the 
Surround-  view.    Here  the  lake  Moelar  spreads  out  her  surface  irre- 
inc country  gjy|,|j,jy  indented  by  gulfs  and  promontories,  and  covered 
,         with  a  multitude  of  granite  rocks,  some  of  them  steep  and 
bare,  others  decorated   with   villas  and   clumps  of  trees; 
there  arises  a  forest  on  a  declivity  adorned  with  verdure; 

m 

farther  off  the  eye  rests  on  little  hills  or  islands.  Palaces, 
the  summer  residences  of  the  royal  family,  country-houses 
and  gardens,  animate  the  landscape.  The  capital  of  Swe- 
den is  in  a  situation  singular  and  romantic,  which  strikes 
all  strangers  with  surprize.  It  occupies  two  peninsttlas» 
and  several  islands  washed  by  the  Moelar,  at  tlie  bottom 
of  the  gulf  where  that  lake  discharges  itself  into  the  Baltic 
Sea;  and  hence  Stockholm  has  been  called  the  Venice  of 
the  north.     Canute,  son  of  Eric  the  Holy,  laid  the  founda- 
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tions  of  Stockholm  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  oenturjt  book 
in  a  spot  which  then  contsioed  only  miserable  bats  of  cxlviu. 
fisbermen,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  place  of  defence  --~^— * 
against  the  attacks  of  pirates.  The  ^nmvudm  and  Boeder^ 
malm,  its  two  principal  suburbs,  occupy  several  islands,  and 
are  partly  bailt  upon  piles.  Its  ten  divisions  are  separated 
by  different  arms  of  the  Moelar  and  by  the  sea ;  but  they 
coDimunicato  with  each  other  by  thirteen  good  stone  bridges^ 
besides  several  others  of  wood;  many  houses  are  sur» 
rounded  by  gardens,  the  walls  of  which  extend  to  the  water 
edge;  others,  as  in  Soedermalm,  lean  upon  rocks  which, 
higher  than  the  roofs,  rise  up  like  walls  in  the  middle  of 
these  islands.  Stockholm  is  irregularly  built;  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  of  stone  and  brick,  but  many  of  the  houses  are 
of  wood  painted  red*  Its  twenty  public  squares  are  small 
and  inelegant;  Norrmalm  contains  the  widest  and  finest 
streets,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Brottninggaiih  adorned 
by  the  fronts  of  several  palaces.  The  harbour,  defended 
by  two  forts,  is  difficult  of  access,  but  within  it  is  spacious 
and  safe ;  the  water  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  so  deep  that 
the  largest  ships  can  go  to  itg  very  extremity  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  unlade  their  cargoes  on  the  quay,  sur- 
rounded by  fine  houses  and  vast  wai*ehouaes.  Many  streets 
in  the  city»  rise  in  a  circuit,  one  above  another,  on  the  de- 
clivity  of  a  hill,  and  form  a  fine  amphitheatre  crowned  by 
the  king's  palace.  This  building,  from  its  foundation  to  Royai 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  fortress.  It  has  been  repeat- 
edly rebuilt  since;  the  date  of  the  last  rebuilding  being 
175S.  It  is  a  square  building,  four  stories  in  height, 
flanked  with  two  wings,  built  in  a  superb  style,  and  filled 
with  rich  furniture  and  collections  of  so  great  a  value, 
that  it  may  be  compared  to  the  finest  regal  abodes  in 
Europe.  There  are  many  curiosities  preserved  in  this 
place :  amongst  others,  the  cradle  and  small  garden-car- 
riage of  Charles  XII,  with  the  clothes,  stained  with  blood, 
worn  by  him  when  he  fell  at  the  siege  of  Fredericstein  in 
Norway,  his  hat  pierced  with  a  musket-shot,  and  his  walk- 
ing cane ;  the  masquerade  costume  worn  by  Gustavus  III, 
on  the  night  of  his  assassination ;  the  clothes  of  the  great 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  with  the  swords  of  several  of  the 
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BOOK      Swedish  moiiRrchs.    The  chapel  is  a  rerj  spkndU  om: 
ozLviii.  xh^fQ  every  year,  on  the  20th  of  December^  they  celebrete 
a  festival  io  honour  of  Gnstavas  Adolphas,  to  keep  «p  the 
remembrance  of  the  noble  perseverancOf  with  which  that 
monarch    fought  for  the  liberty  of  the  protestaat  cooh 
munion.    The  royal  library  contains  40,000  volomesi  be- 
sides numerous  manuscript^  and  possesses  the  prayer-book 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  the  Second,  one  of  the  trophitt 
of  Gustavus  Adolphtts  during  the  thirty  yeara'  war,  vA 
the  copy  of  tlie  Vulgate  Bible,  which  belonged  to  Ltttiier» 
with  notes  in  his  own  handwriting.    The  collectioo  ot 
paintings  is  composed  of  diflerent  works  of  the  great  oas^ 
ters  of  the  Italian  school,  and  of  the  best  Swedish  paintsrBi 
The  museum  of  antiquities  is  rich  in  Grecian  statues  and 
in  medals.    At  the  foot  of  the  platform  occupied  by  the 
palace,  stands  the  statue  of  Gustavus  III,  erected  by  the 
Squarei.     burgesscs  of  Stockholm ;  and  in  the  square  of  Raddarbol- 
men,  there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Gustavus  Yasa.    The 
.    square  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus  is  decorated  with  a  bronze 
statue  of  that  prince  on  horseback;  and  in  the  Royal 
Garden,  we  see  that  of  Charles  XIII,  cast  at  Paris  in  18itl« 
The  beautiful  church  of  St  Nicholas ;  that  of  Riddarhol- 
men   {PIsle  dea  Chevaliers),  decorated  with  5000  foreign 
standards,  and  inclosing  the  ashes  of  several  kings,  and  of 
the  most  celebrated  Swedish  generals;  and  the  great  church 
Cathedral,  or  Cathedral,  called   Starkyrka,  are  buildings  of  the  first 
order.    The  last  is  the  most  ancient :  it  has  been  used  for  the 
coronation  of  the  Swedish  kings,  since  that  ceremony  ceased 
to  be  performed  at  Upsal.    Its  altar,  incrusted  with  gol4 
silver,   and   ivory,   representing  the  birth  of  Christ; its 
chandelier  of  silver,  weighing  78  pounds ;  the  plume  and 
spur  of  St  Olof —  are  only  a  few  of  the  curiosities  to  be 
seen  there.    Join  to  these  edifices,  the  magnificent  building 
of  the  exchange,  —  the  opera-house,  where  Gustavus  IH 
was  assassinated,  —  the  hotel-de-ville, — the  mint,  —  the  im- 
mense building  where  iron  is  stored,  —  the  artillery*partt 
—  the  docks  and  the  admiralty, — the  palace  of  the  princess 
Sophia,  sister  to   Gustavus   III,  —  and,  at  the  northeni 
extremity  of  Drottninggata,  on  an  isolated  rock,  the  beanti- 
ful  building  of  the  observatory :  and  is  it  not  a  matter  of 
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regret,  that  the  greater  part  or  the  private  buildings  in  the     book 
city  are  so  little  in  harmony  with  the  beauty  of  these  pub-  oxlvui. 
He  monuments  ?    Our  limits  oblige  us  to  pass  by  the  ccn- 
tral  veterinary  institution,  — « the  forest  institution,  intended  stUution". 
for  forming  able  scholars,  —  the  scientific  collections,  -—  tho 
learned  societies,  such  as  the  academj  of  sciences  and  that 
of  belles-lettres, —<  and  schools  of  medicine,  of  mineralogy,  . 
and  others  no  less  useful.      Among    the   philanthropic 
societies,  supported  by  the  wisdom  of  government,  and  by 
the  zeal  of  individuals,  we  can  only  mention  the  society 
'  Pro  Patria,'  the  object  of  which    is  to  promote  virtue 
amongst  all  classes;  for  this  purpose,  distributing  silver 
medals,  as  a  reward  for  the  long  and  laborious  labours  of 
teachers  of  primary  schools,  the  services  of  midwives,  the 
good  behaviour  of  workmen  and  servants,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmers  and  peasantry  in  endeavouring  to  im- 
prove and  bring  agriculture  to  perfection. 

The  commerce*  of  Stockholm  is  of  great  importance. 
This  city,  sheltered  from  the  breath  of  winds,  ought  to  be 
healthy,  yet  the  mortality  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  than  any  other  capital  in  Europe;  the  cause 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  exhalations  from  the  waters 
and  from  the  marshy  grounds  that  surround  it*  We  have 
spoken  of  the  royal  palaces  that  are  seen  in  approaching 
to  its  walls  :  that  of  Drottningholm  is  the  finest;  it  presents 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  Versailles ;  but  its  position  on 
the  northern  point  of  the  island  Lofoe,  in  Lake  Moelar,  the 
beauty  of  its  gardens,  the  abundance  of  its  waters,  render 
it  much  more  remarkable.  CarUherg,  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  is  distinguished  also  as  a  royal  dwelling,  but 
especially  for  its  military  school,  which  contains  SOO  pupils. 
Haga,  a  small  lodge  surrounded  by  enchanting  prospects, 
is  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  king  during  the  fine  season. 
Lastly,  the  beautiful  residence  of  the  Botanical  Villa  is  that 
to  which  he  prefers  inviting  strangers  who  are  presented 
to  him. 

After  quitting  the  borders  of  Lake  Moelar,  we  see  (Ere-  oirabro. 
hro  near  the  Hielmar,  and  Carlsiad,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cariitad. 
Wener.    These  two,  which  are  places  of  note,  but  with  a  po- 
pulation of  fipom  only  8000  to  dOOO  aooli^  poaseiib  like  the 
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greater  part  of  the  Swedish  cUkSf  more  edacatkNial  «• 
tablishments  than  are  to  be  seen  in  larger  cities  of  Fraan. 
'  CErebro  is  occasionally  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Swedish 
Diet,  and  contains*  besides  other  schools*  a  normal  oae,  and 
an  agricultural  society.    Carlstad  is  a  pretty  town,  and  po»- 
sessesy  like  (Erebro,  an  agricultural  society,  besides  an  aca- 
demy,  an  observatory »  and  a  cabinet  of  natural    history. 
Wenersbcrgf  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Weaer,  is 
one  of  the  principal  marts  for  iron.    It  is  a   araallt  bst 
neat  town,  with  a  spacious   square.    The  houses   are  of 
wood,  and  painted,  as  in  many  Swedish  towns,  9f  diflereat 
colours.    The  Lake  Wener  presents  here  the  appearance 
of  a  sea,  and  like  the  sea  is  ruffled  with  tempests,  and  the 
navigation  often  dangerous.    Mykoepingf  with  a  small  har- 
bour on  the  Baltic,  exports  cannon  and  bullets :  In  its  old 
castle,  a  part  of  which  is  used  for  a  prison,  Birger  king 
of  Sweden,  who  showed  himself  an  able  prince,  but  whose 
talents  formed  no  apology  for  his  crimes,'  caused,  in  1318, 
two  of  liis  brothers  to  be  imprisoned,  and  starved  to  death. 
Linkoeping,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  of  Sast  Goth- 
land, is  regularly  bulk ;  several  fairs,  well  frequented,  are 
held  there ;  its  academy  possesses  a  fine  library,   besides  a 
museum  of  natural  history  and  antiquities ;  its  cathedral 
is,  next  to  that  of  Upsal,  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  king- 
dom.   Joenkoepingf  well  built  upon  the  southern  baniK  of 
the  lake  Wetter,  possesses  several  regular  streets  since  it 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1790.     Chttenlmrgf 
or  Gotheborg,  is  reckoned  the  second  city  in  Sweden,  but 
from  its  situation  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  with 
the  actual  extent  of  business  carried  on,  may  probablyi  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  be  regarded  the  first.    It  lies  in 
the  province  of  West  Gothland,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Goeta  or  Goetha,  in  the  Cattegat,  and  was  once  strongly 
fortified,  but  its  fortifications  hare  fallen  into   disrepair. 
It  is  built,  partly  on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  partly  on  a 
marshy  plain :  the  streets  are  in  straight  linear  and  in  the 
principal  ones  a  canal  generally  runs  through  the  middiSf 
large  enough  to  admit  vessels  of  considerable  size,  which 
caa  thua  he  unloaded  close  to  the  houses  of  thwr  owaers* 
Four  bridges  connect  one  part  of  the  town  with  aaotber, 
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and  in  many  of  the  streets  trees  are  planted,  creating  alto-     Booit 
getber  a  resemblance  between  this  city  and  those  in  Hoi-  cxlvhi. 
land.    The  population  exceeds  20,000.      Gottenburg  has  — ^ 
at  diiTerent  tiroes  siiflTered  severely  from  fire  arising  from 
the  houses  having  been  built  chiefly  of  wood.     Since  1746 
almost  all  the  new  buildings  have  been  of  stone  or  brick, 
but  even  subsequently  to  that  year  destructive  fires  have 
taken   place.      One  fire  in    1804  consumed  two  hundred 
houses*  and  another  in  1813  one  hundred.    In  general  the 
bouses  are  two  or  three  stories  in  heiglit.    The  principal 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  town-house,  and  the  go* 
vernor's  house.    It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  revenue  may 
be  about  L.750  sterling  per  annum.    The  burial-grounds 
here  are  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  and  tastefully 
laid  out  in  walks  planted  with  trees.    The  foreign  trade  of 
Gottenburg  is  considerable:  iron  and  timber  are  the  prin« 
cipal  articles  of  export,  and  the  herring  fishery  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.    Six  newspapers  are  publish* 
ed  here.    Many  English  and  Scotch  merchants  are  settled 
in  Grottenburg.     UddevalUif  to  the  north  of    Gottenburg^  Uddevaiia/ 
is  a  neat,  clean  town,  beautifully  situated  in  a  bay,  with  aa 
extensive  amphitheatre  of  rocky  hills  in  the  back  ground, 
and  carries  on  some  trade  in  timber.    Beltnstadtf  situated,  Heinntodu 
like  Gottenburg,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cattegat,  would  be 
of  importance,  were  not  its  harbour  chocked  with  sand  and 
pebbles.    Lund,  lying  near  the  hill  of  Lybers,  on  which  t*^^^* 
the  ancient  Goths  elected  their  kings,  possesses  a  univer' 
fiity.     Jddlmoe,  the  principal  town  in  Scania,  is  peopled  Maimoe^ 
by  Germans  and  Swedes,  possesses  some  fine  houses  occu- 
pied by  merchants,  and  one  of  its  two  churches,  dedicated 
to   St  Peter,  is  large   and  magnificent.     There  is,   in 
that  church,  a  superb  monument  erected  to  the  merchant 
Tullstroem,  who  bequeathed  the  one  half  of  his  property 
for  the  building  of  an  organ,  and  the  other  for  the  support 
of  several  benevolent  institutions.     Christianstadtf  the  hand-*  Christian- 
8ome  head  quarter  of  a  prefecture,  at  the  bottom  of  an  iif-  '^^^^- 
let  of  the  Baltic,  is  strongly  fortified,  but  its  trade  is  incon- 
siderable.   It  was  founded  in  1614  by  Christian  lY,  kkig 
of  Denmark.    Its  church  is  very  neat :  a  part  of  its  build- 
ing arose  from  the  subscriptioiifl  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  hav-^ 
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BOOK  ing  learned  with  joy,  in  1 8 14,  that  Norway  and  Sweden  were 
cxLTiii.  united,  caused  to  be  engraved  upon  the  church  the  lyrms 
■""""~~  and  names  of  the  different  members  of  the  royal  family: 
Charles  XIII,  Charles  John,  Francis  Oscar,  and  Eugenia 
Bernardino*  Carlscrona  is  the  principal  military  port  of 
the  kingdom*  It  contains  more  than  one  hundred  ships 
of  war.  For  its  defence  a  strong  fortress  has  been  con- 
structed, and  with  the  view  of  forming  sailors,  a  school  for 
ship-boys  has  been  founded.  The  town  is  pretty  enoogb, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  admiralty,  almost  all  its  streets  are  deserted.  The  old 
basin  or  dock  is  deserving  of  notice,  being  dug  out  of  the 
rock :  it  is  eighty  feet  in  depth,  and  two  hundred  in  breadth; 
it  is  easily  rendered  dry,  when  necessary  to  repair  ves- 
sels. The  new  dock,  constructed  in  the  same  way,  is  not 
inferior  to  the  other;  and  is  in  part  covered  with  a  roof- 
ing of  copper.  The  arsenal,  no  less  remarkable,  contains 
models  of  ships  of  all  classes  and  of  all  nations :  in  the 
armoury  is  preserved  a  variety  of  armour  used  by  the  an- 
cient Goths :  the  sabres  of  these  ancestors  of  the  Swedes 
are  four  inches  in  breadth.  The  church  of  the  admiralty, 
which  is  built  of  wood,  is  not  the  finest  in  the  city,  but  verj 
large,  being  able  to  contain  five  thousand  persons. 

On  the  coast  of  the  strait  formed  by  the  Island  of  (Eland 
and  the  main  land^  stands   Calmary  regularly   built,  al- 
though the  greater  part  of '  its  houses  are  of  wood.    Its 
finest  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  erected  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  square,  and  whose  bold   arched  roof  is  supported 
without  pillars.    Its  old  castle,  situated  in  the  suburbs, 
was  formerly  esteemed  one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom :  it 
is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Sweden  (or  the  Congress  of 
20th  July  139r,  at  which  the  fatal  act  of  union  was  agreed 
to,  which,  placed  Sweden  and  Norway  under  the  power  of 
the  Crown  of  Denmark.    The  hall  where  this  congress 
assembled  serves  as  a  reserve  store-house ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  building  has  been  transformed  into  a  house  of  correc- 
tion and  industry.     Opposite  this  building  floats  the  banner 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  annouoC' 
ing  the  happiness  of  two  friendly  nations  and  the  vi^ 
dom  of  a  prince,  who  has  accomplished  a  union  better  cott- 
pacted  than  that  of  Calmar.     Calmar  has  several  tan-worlds 
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and  manufactories  of  cloth ;  but  it  formerly  possessed  a     book 
tracle  much  more  considerable   than  at  present:  its  har-  cxlviii. 
bour,  small  but  secure,  is  sheltered  to  the  south  by  Cape  —'"""• 
Stensoe,  where  Gustavus  Yasa  landed  in   1520,  to  deliver 
his  country  from  a  tyrannical  yoke.    Louis  XYIII,  during 
his  exile,  fixed  himself  sometime  at  Calmar,  where  his  mis- 
fortunes and  his  affability  gained  him  all  hearts.     A  worthy 
admirer  of  the  virtues  that  distinguished  the  Swedish  hero» 
he  caused  a  stone,  bearing  an  inscription  written  by  himself» 
to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Gustavus. 

The  Island  of  Gothland,  wliich  of  itself  forms  a  depart- 
ment, has  for  its  capital  Wisby,  the  only  town  in  the  island,  Wiibj. 
the  whole  industry  of  which  consists  in  marble-works,  and 
the  whole  trade  by  sea  in  a  few  small  vessels.  Many  anti- 
quities found  in  its  environs,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  island, 
give  room  to  believe  that  it  was  inhabited  by  those  warlike 
Goths,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  the  finest  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and,  who  also  inhabiting  Gothland 
proper,  or  Southern  Sweden,  sent  out  those  armed  colonies^ 
which  founded  several  kingdoms  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  philosopher  of  Geneva  has  said,  that  we  ought  to  Mannen 
visit  the  south  in  summer  and  the  north  in  winter.    The  °^  South- 

em  Swe- 

capttal  of  Sweden  presents,  during  this  season,  a  scene  of  den. 
activity  difficult  to  describe :   we  have  already  seen,  that 
the  commencement  of  frost  is  the  signal  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  interior  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  imme-  , 
diately  to  resort  to  the  cities.     The  society  of  Stockholm, 
at  all. times  animated  by  the  most  cordial  politeness,  and 
the  most  unafi*ected   cheerfulness,  but  in  general  not  nu- 
merous, becomes  so  when  the  long  frosts  have  recovered 
their  empire.    Entertainments  and  pleasure-parties  succeed  Fiteiand 
each  other  day   after  day:  the  borders   of  lake  Moelar  *™"»«- 

•^  .  .  mem*. 

are  covered  with  sledges,  which,  in  circuitous  courses 
wander  in  long  files  over  the  frozen  water.4,  or  the  snow 
that  whitens  the  fields;  a  military  band  of  music  accompa- 
nies these  jo|rous  carriages,  which,  after  dinner,  return  to 
the  city  by  torch  light.  In  the  evening  crowds  repair  to 
the  theatre,  jto  witness  the  representation  of  some  national 
comedy.  On  the  first  of  May,  a  stranger  sees  with  aston^ 
isbment  the  suburban  walks  of  the  capital  covered  with 
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BOOK     a  triple  row  of  brilliant  equipages,  which  reniiid  oae  of 
pxLviiL   ii^^  splendour  that  reigns  during  the  three  last  days  of 

"""^"^  Passiun-week,  on  the  road  from  Longchamp  to  Paris.  Dtt^ 
ing  tlio  summer,  a  select  society  assembles  at  the  waters  of 
Bamlosa  in  Scania,  and  at  those  of  Mederi  in  £ast  Gotb- 
land,  where  the  attraction  of  a  military  spectacle,  a  power- 
ful one  to  a  iieople  naturally  warlike,  draws  the  carious  to 
the  camps  where  the  national  troops  are  Exercised.  These 
meetings  do  not  resemble  any  of  those  that  take  place  in 
our  climates :  an  eye-witness  of  tiiese  festivals  tells  us,  that 
dingers  under  the  tent  and  balls  in  the  open  air  succeed 
military  evolutions;  the  sound  of  the  violin  mixes  itself 
with  the  rolling  of  the  drum :  valour  and  beauty  there  di- 
vide empire. 

Education.  The  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  much  more  enlightened 
than  France,  surpasses  in  information  not  only  Prussia  hot 
the  British  isles :  in  Norway,  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion is  spread  over  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country ; 
saving-banks  are  established  in  every  province ;  granaries 
for  the  surplus  grain  are  to  be  found  in  different  places; 
prison' discipline  has  brought  back  to  honourable  senti- 
ments  unfortunate  beings  formerly  hardened  in  crime.  In 
Sweden  every  peasant  can  read,  all  know  their  rights,  all 
join  to  a  reasonable  attachment  to  their  religion,  an  attach- 
ment no  less  ardent  to  a  form  of  government,  which  has  for 

Poilcf,       ages  protected  their  liberty.    Besides,  thei'e  is  little  depra- 
vity of  mannera,  especially  out  of  cities;  and  thus  no  need 
for  those  restraining  measures,  which,  under  the  guise  of 
maintaining   tranquillity,  are   too  often    made  use  of  to 
render  legitimate  the  abuse  of  force,  when  we  ought  only  to 
have  in  view  the  rule  of  order  and  justice.    The  security  of 
roads  is  not  intrusted  to  gendarmes :  this  military  police  is 
in  Sweden  unknown,  because  it  is  there  useless :  at  intervals 
we  meet  with 'peace-officers,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  lend 
their  aid  when  necessary.  The  recruiting  of  the  army  is  done 
by  publishing  in  the  churches  the  names  of  tho^e  who  ought 
to  make  part  of  the  militia,  and  this  simple  appeal  is  enough 
to  lead  the  youth  to  complete  the  namber  wanted.*    Tbo 

*  M«D  from  twenty  to  twepty-fiva  ytftrt  of  age  ait  obliged  to  cerTt.    Thej 
^rm  fiTt  claitef. 
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taxes  are  levied  in  the  same  way»  by  announcing  from  the     book 
pulpit  the  quota  of  each  citizen  :  these  burdens^  ^^hich  press   c^^^"** 
equally  upon  all,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  five  per  cent 
on  income:  indirect  taxes  are  unknown.     The   Swedish 
navy  occupies  the  third  rank  in  Europe ;  it  draws  its  re-  Nafy. 
cruits  from,  the  merchant  service,  and,  although  not  con- 
siderable, because  government  is  not  sufficiently  rich  to  in- 
crease the  materiel,  yet,  to  give  an  idea  of  its  merit,  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  on  equal  terms  a  Swedish  ship  of  war  has  the 
advantage  over  a  Russian. 

The  laws  are  wise,  clear,  and  precise.  Excepting  some  ^^^'* 
modiGcations  adopted  under  Gustavus  III,  (who  abolished 
the  torture)  and  under  the  successors  of  that  prince,  the 
code  in  use  is  that  which  was  drawn  up  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  during  the  reign  of  Frederic  L  The  punish- 
ishment  of  death  is  not  abolished,  but  the  application  of  it 
18  rare,  because  there  are  fewer  murders  committed  in 
Sweden  than  elsewhere,  and  this  punishment  is  not  pro- 
nounced but  when  the  accused  Aiakea  confession  of  his 
crime.  In  civil  cases,  the  two  parties  pay  each  their  pro- 
portion of  the  expense :  he  who  loses  is  never  found  liable 
in  the  expense.  A  new  code  of  laws  is  about  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  Diet. 

The  constitution  fixed  under  the  reign  of  Gustavus  III,  ^ent'im. 
the  consequence  of  the  revolution  which  baffled  the  plans 
of  the  senate  and  nobility,  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  Swedish 
government.  The  monarchical  power  is  hereditary;  but 
females  are  excluded.  The  king  of  Sweden  is  perhaps,  of 
all  constitutional  monarchs  in  Europe,  the  one  whose  power 
is  most  limited.  He  does  not  attain  majority  till  twenty- 
one  ;  from  iiis  eighteenth  year  to  that  age,  he  may  sit  in  the 
different  councils,  but  he  has  no  deliberative  voice;  if  he 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  or  if  he  quit  the 
kingdom  from  any  other  motive,  he  must  confide  the 
administration  to  a  regency,  composed  of  four  members  of 
the  council  of  state  and  of  the  minister  of  justice.  If  his 
absence  lasts  more  than  a  year,  or  if  any  indisposition  pre- 
vents him  during  the  same  space  of  time  from  attending  to 
business,  the  Council  of  State  convokes  the  diet  {8toendeme) 
or  the  States  General,  which  must  adopt  some  measure 
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BOOK  for  the  sfecurity  of  the  country.  Until  this  is  done,  tiie 
cxLviii.  foreign  ambassadors  cannot  approach  within  twenty-four 
"""~^  leagues  of  the  place  where  the  States  are  assembled. 
The  Senate  or  Oiurt  of  Peers  is  composed  of  twenty-two 
Councilor  members.  Twelve  counsellors  of  the  crown  form  a  coun- 
cil  corresponding  to  our  Council  of  State;  it  gives  its 
advice,  and  the  king  decides.*  The  king  appoints  to  all  em- 
ploymentSy  and  has  the  right  of  conferring  pardons  ;  but  h« 
cannot  make  any  new  laws,  or  interpret  old  oneSf  raise 
taxesy  or  declare  war,  without  the  consent  of  the  states, 
which  he  alone  has  the  power  of  convoking.  No  judgment 
can  be  given  by  a  warrant*  Tlie  law  guarantees  the  rights 
and  property  of  the  citizens.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is 
among  the  number  of  fundamental  laws,  which  cannot  be 
modified  without  the  participation  of  both  monarch  and 
Statei-Ge-  gtates.  The  States  have  under  their  management  the  pub- 
lic debt  and  the  national  bank.  They  are  composed  of  foar 
orders  :  the  noblesse,  in  which  order  each  noble  family  has 
its  representative ;  the  clergy,  represented  by  the  bishops, 
as  well  as  by  the  pastors  chosen  in  each  chapter;  the  bur- 
gesses, whose  deputies  are  chosen  by  the  principal  towns  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  the  peasantry,  chosen  by  themselves 
in  their  assemblies.  Each  deputy  must  be  25  years 
complete,  must  belong  to  one  of  tliese  orders,  and  profess 
the  protestant  religion.  The  deputies  of  the  nobility  are 
the  most  numerous,  an  inconvenience  modified  by  an  in* 
portant  regulation,  which  does  not  admit  of  voting  indivi- 
dually, but  by  orders.  The  States  assemble  usually  every 
fivf  years,  unless  in  the  case  of  extraordinary  circumstances. 
The  kingdom  of  Norway  participates  in  the  advantages 
which  this  constitution  presents,  and  which  in  time  the  pro- 
gress of  light  will  without  doubt  improve,  but  it  has  only 
one  legislative  chamber  {Storthings)  whose  members  enjoy 
no  distinction  one  above  another. 
Industrj  Industry  is  little  drawn  out  in  Sweden,  and  still  less  in 
and  trade,  jf^p^i^y^  There  are  reckoned  in  Sweden  only  TOGO  manu- 
facturers of  all  kinds,  and  SOOO  traders.    The  government 

*  Sveriges  och  Notrigey  Calender  fot  aret  1829 :  Almanack  of  Sweden  tod 
Norway  for  1829. 
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has  for  several  years  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  encoarage      book 
the  manufacture  of  steel  and  of  cloth,  of  glass  and  china,  but  cxltiii. 

the  amount  of  these  is  far  from  supplying  the  consumption 

of  the  country,  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  par- 
tisans of  the  prohibitory  system.  It  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous for  Sweden  to  abandon  several  branches  of  manu* 
facture,  which  are  only  supported  by  a  system  of  severe  cus- 
tom-house regulations,  and  to  give  more  scope  to  the  work- 
ing her  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  cobalt ;  —  to  her  trade  in 
wood  for  building,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  source  of 
inexhaustible  riches,  if  the  re-production  of  the  forests  is 
attended  to;  —  to  the  manufacture  of  mathematical  and  phi- 
losophical instruments,  for  which  Stockholm  enjoys  some 
celebrity ;  —  to  her  tan-works,  and  manufacture  of  gloves,  a 
branch  of  industry  in  which  the  Swedes' have 'few  rivals;—- 
to  ber  foundries,  which  procure  for  her  so  great  advan- 
tages; —  to  her  cordage  manufacture,  in  which  the  town  of 
FahluQ  excels;— -•to  the  making  of  vases,  and  other  orna- 
mental articles  in  porphyry,  which  occupies  a  part  of  the 
population  of  ElfevtdaU  in  the  prefecture  of  Stora  Koppar- 
berg;  —  to  the  productive  fishery  of  the  cod  and  the  her- 
ring;—  in  fine,  to  the  building  of  ships,  so  much  in  request 
by  foreigners.  The  extension  of  these  different  branches 
of  industry  would  present  to  her  means  of  augmenting  her 
trade,  already  so  important,  and  would  procure  her  a  crowd 
of  articles  which  she  cannot  fabricate  at  the  same  price  with 
other  nations.  By  this  means  she  .would  also  give  up  the 
prohibition  of  wine,  tea,  rum,  and  other  commodities  fo- 
reign to  her  climate,  a  prohibition  which  has  no  other  advan- 
tage than  to  keep  up  bands  of  smugglers ;  by  this  means 
she  would  also  find,  in  more  extended  relations,  the  means 
of  increasing  the  productions  of  a  soil,  where  agriculture  is 
perhaps  more  advanced  than  in  any  other  agricultural  coun- 
try, and  which  even  exi)orts  corn ;  by  this  means,  too,  she 
Would  increase  the  advantages  which  she  lias,  of  transport- 
ing in  her  vessels*  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to 
her  own,  the  merchandise  of  foreign  nations.  But  the 
Swedish  nation  may  expect  every  thing  from  the  future; 
the  accomplishment  of  her  wishes  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
Gothic  prejudices ;  the  States  are  unanimous  in  their  desires 
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to  secare  the  public  prosperity.  The  stubborn  partisans  of 
commercial  restrictions  have  not  been  able  tojprevent  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  colonial  commodities  imported  by  the 
North  Americans ;  freedom  of  trade  is  on  ^he  eve  of  being 
proclaimed  in  Sweden. 

The  government  favours  everywhere  the  use  of  vacci- 
nation,  the  division  of  landst  the  draining  of  marsheSy  the 
establishment  of  colonies  to  render  useful  the  lands  newlj 
brought  under  culture,  the  cultivation  of  the  oak»  and  the 
ameliorating  the  quality  of  wool.  Canals  and  roads  an 
multipljing ;  measures  are  adopting  to  render  mora  equal, 
and  consequently  more  supportable,  the  burden  of  military 
service  ;*  the  organization  of  communes  and  departments  is 
undergoing  the  changes  desired  by  the  people;!  the  lands 
are  almost  all  of  them  registered ;  steam-vessels  establish 
frequent  communications  betwen  the  maritime  towns  ;^  in 
fine,  the  increase  of  population  since  1821  is  such^  that  in 
61  years  it  will  be  doubled  ;$  an  evident  proof  of  general 
prosperity.  We  may  then  say  with  confidence,  that  the 
people  of  Sweden  and  Norway  enjoy^  under  the  protection 
of  a  government  constitutionally  free,  a  happiness  guaran- 
teed by  the  present  generation  to  jiosterity. 

*  In  Norway  the  conscription  has  been  several  years  established ;  the  dun- 
tion  of  military  service  is  from  five  to  seven  years. 

t  See  Account  of  the  general  administration  of  the  kingdom,  dated  at  the  p** 
lace  of  Stocltholm,  the  15th  Nov.  1828.     Bulletin  des  Sciences  de  Fevrier  189. 

t  Report  made  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  the  last  legislative  afsembly 
of  Norway. 

i  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  Statistics,  made  to  the  king  oo  popu- 
lation, &c,    Stockholm  1828«    Bulletin  des  Sciences  de  Mart  1829. 
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TMe  of  ihe  Divisilmsj   C^eographical,  and  Mminisirativef 
ancient  and  modernf  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.^ 

KINGDOM  OP  SWEDEN. 

SuEFACK,  33,051  Si^UARs  LsAeuxs. 
Pt^nUation  per  iqtuxrt  Uagutf  127  inhahUantM* 


I.  SouTHX&N  Rxoiozi  —  Qotfaland  or  6othia.4 


IkMittt  PMrineHi. 


PkAcIium* 


Cltl^.  I 


Popidatfon* 


•fister-Goethland  or  ?  , .  , 
Osuogothia  \  Linkoeping. 


SmoBland  or  Sma- 
laod 


Bleting 


Galmar 

JoenkoepiDg 
^  Kronoberg 

BlekiDg. 


iWsland  and  West-  >  Tri/5.k«^« 
ergotWaDd  \  Elfsborg 


"LlNKOEPINGf  3,000 

Norkooping  2,900 

'  Wadstena  1,400 

,  Soederkoepiog  900 

CALMARf  4,500 

Westerwik  3,400 

BorgholmlT  500? 

JoENKOEPIlVet  3,000 

Adelfors  500? 

Ekesjoe  1,100 

Wexio  1,300 

C  Carlscrona  11,000 

<  Ronneby  300 

( Carlshamn  3,400 

'  Wenersborg  1,500 

Booroes  2,000 

Trollhoetan  500 

,  Amal  800 


*  M,  Ad.  BeUbi  calls  it  the  J^orwegietri'Sweduh  monarchy;  but  he  proposes 
^  name  o(  StoedO'^orwegicm^  as  softer  in  pronunciation. 

i  Jtf.  Hagelitamf  a  learned  Swedish  geographer,  divides  the  kingdom  into 
three  great  parts;  and  these  again  are  subdfvided  into  twenty-four  latn  or  pre- 
fectures, which  have  come  in  place  of  the  ancient  division  into  provinces. 

I  The  bishoprics  and  arch*bishoptic8  are  pointed  out  by  the  marks  t  and  ^ 

'  In  the  Isle  of  (Eland. 
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Westergotbland  or 
Westrogothia. 


Halland 


Skaraborg 


Goeteborg  or  Got- 
ten burg,  and 
(  Bobus 

Holmstadt 


Bcaane  or  Scania 


Christianscadt 


Malmoebus 


Gothland  (Island  of)   Gothland 


Mariestadt 

Lidkoeping 

Skara 

S~  GOTTEVBUEG 
Morstrand 
Uddevalla 
Stroemstad 

Helmstadt 

Warberg 

Labolm 


1,100 
1,500 
1,000 
24,000 
1,200 
4,000 
1,000 

1,500 

1,300 

900 


C  CHRISTtANSTADT 3,000 

<  ICngelholm  500 

( Cimbrisbamn  700 

'Malmoe  6,000 

Ystadt  2,600 

.  Lund  3,200 

I  Landskrona  3,600 

( Helfiinborg  4,000 

WisBT  3,800 


IL  Ceicteal  Reoion — Svealand  or  Sweden. 


Upland 


Upsala 


Upland  nnd  Soeder-  >  gtockholm 
ID  an  land  S 


SoederiTianland  or 
Sudermania 


Weatrnanland  or 
Westmania 


>  Nykoepi 


oeping 


Westeras 


Weatinanland  and     ?  (grebro 
Nerike  or  Nericia    ( 


Wermeland 


Carlstadt 


^  carUa  '*''  ^*^'''       \  Stora-Kopperbcrg 

Gestrikland  or  Gea-  "j 

BeTsSi'tfd  or  Hel.    «•**»«'« 
nngia^  j 


fUpSALAt  4,500 

Loefsta  1^ 

Elskalerby  600? 

Soederfers  500? 

^  Danueniora  400 

{Stockholm  79,000 

Drottningholm  3,500 

Nortelge  800 

Soederielge  500 

Vexholm  500 

C  Nykoepiko  2,300 

<  Strengnocs  1,100 

(  EskiUtuna  1,500 

^WESTERASt  3,000 

Sala  2,000 

Arboga*  1,500 

Koeping  1,200 

(Erebro  3,000 

Nora  800 

Askersund  800 

5  Carlstadt  2,200 

I  Christinebam  2,000 

Falun  4,700 

Hedeniora  800 

Aveata  700 


C  GEFLEf  6,000 

<  Soederharom        1.400 
i  Huddikeiwall       1,500 
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III.  NoETHKRii  Reoion  — Norrlaiid  or  the  country  of  the  North. 


iBdent  PrortBOM. 

Norrbotten 
Wester-Botten  or     '^         or 

Westbothiiia,  and  I  Northern  Bothnia 
Lappmvk  or  Lapo-  [  Wester  Botten 
nia  J  or 

Western  Bothnia 
Hedelpad  and  An- 
gennanlaiid  or 
Angerinania 

Joemtland  or 
Jemtia  and 
Herje  CBdalen 


Wester-Norrland 


<  Joemtland 


I 


CIUm. 
PiTCA 

Lulea 
Gellivara 

Umea 


SHEENOSANDf 
Sundswall 

J  ^STERSUND 

(  Ljusnedal 


PopolaUon. 

800 
1,000 
1,100 

1,100 


1,800 
1.600 

200 
150 
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KINGDOM    OF    NORWAY.* 

Surface  16,668  Square  Leagues. 

Population  per  Square  League,  63  Inhabiiania, 

L  SouTHB&ii  Rseioir  —  Soedenfield,  or  to  the  south  of  the  mountains. 


AggershuoE 


Dlitricca. 

Aggershuus 
Smaalehnen 

Uedemarken 
Christian 

Buskerud 

County  of  Jalsberg 
County  of  Laqrvig 


cities. 
CHRISTIAIfA$ 

Droebak 

Moss 

Friderikshald 

Friderikstad 

Hoff 

Kongsvinger 

Eiverum 

Lessoe 

Biri 

SKongsberg 
Modum 
Dram  men 
Eger 
Tonsberg 
^  Laurviff 
I  FrideriksvcBrn 


Fopolatloii. 

20,600 
1,400 
1,400 
4,000 
2,300 

400 
3,000 


7,000 
4,500 
6,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,600 
600 


*  Norway  it  divided  into  three  physical  regions,  and  into  four  diocesses,  com* 
poted  of  sixteen  districts  or  bailiwicks  and  two  counties. 

I  We  do  not  mark  the  capital  of  each  district,  because  neither  the  travels  of 
U.  da  Schubert,  uor  the  map  of  Mr  Hagelstaai|  nor  the  royal  almanack  of 
Sweden  point  them  out. 
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Chriatiansand 


< 


Bradsberg 
NedencBB 
Mandal 
,  StavaDger 


i  SkeeD  1^ 

I  Poragrund  1,500 

Arendal  1,700 

5  CHEi8TiAKaAjn>  4il900 
I  Maodal  1,600 

Suvanger  ^400 


II.  Central  Reoioh  — Nordenfield,  or  the  north  of  the  moantains* 


Bergen 


fSoendre  Bwgen- 
I      buus 

^  C  Indvig 

Nordre  Bergenhuus  <  Vog 


Beroer  20,800 

RosendahHharony)  — ? 

3,900 


Drontbeim 


Soendre  Drontbeim 
Nordre  Drontbeim 
Romsdal 


Leganger  9,200 

Drontbeim  9,000 

Roeraas  3,000 

Levanger  300 

Stoerdalen  : 

Skogn  1 

Christiansund  1,600 

Molde  800 


Drontbeim 


Nordland 


Finmark 


III.  Northern  Region  —  Nordland  or  the  country  of  the  north. 

fBoDooE  300 

Alstabang  i 

Islands — West^ 
Vangen    and 
East  Vangen  }•  4,000 
Island  Langren 

,  Island  Hindoeen 

TTromsoe  800 

Altengard  2^000 

Hammerfest       ^ 

<  Ward cee buus 
Islands  Senjen 

Soroee 

MageroeJ 

Colonies  of  the  Su^do-Norwegian  Monarchy. 
Archipelago  of  the  Antilles  —  Island  of  St  Bartholomew  ]d,000 

Movement  of  the  Population  tinee  the  lati  cenfut. 

r  Nobles  20,5001 

Ecclesiastics  14,000 

Burgesses  (not  including  ciril  fiinc*  7  k„  oon 

tiSnaries)  ^  I  ^^^ 

Sweden  ^  Peasantry  2,636,540  }  2,800,000 

Civil  Functionaries  9,270 

Arw««  -«-!  )  Officers  2,200  > 

Army,  and  f  g^j^.^^  ^ ^  ^^,  ^''^  f  g^^gg^ 

S     men  60|160)  j 


Navy 


0t»maa^^ 


BESORlPTIOlf  OT  8WBDBK  AND   NOKWAlr« 


aes 


Brought  fbrward, 

Total  populatioo  in  1836,  2,800,000 

Total  population  in  1815,  ac-  >  n  auk  nnt\ 
cording  to  M.  Hagelatam  ♦   $  -^t^^'^U 


Increaae  from  1815  to  18d6» 


335,000 


CZLTIII^ 


Norway. 


Inhabitants  of  Cities,  105,000 

of  Frontiers,  10,600^     1,050,000 

of  the  Country,        934,400 


Total  population  in  1836, 
Total  population  in  1815,t 


1,050,000 
886,400 


Increaae  from  1815  to  1836,  163,600 

Total  population. 


3,866,000 


Table  of  births  in  Sweden, 


1831 
18^ 
1833 
1834 
1835 


Total, 


A?eragefor these  ) 
5  years,  \ 

Average  for  the  5 
preceding  years, 
viz,  from  1816  to 
1820, 

Annual  increase 
of  births  during 
the  5  last  years. 


Legltimale. 


Mate.       F«ba1m. 


43,938 
44,647 
46,639 
44,477 
47,751 


237,453 


45,490 


40,634 


4,856 


41,868 
42,737 
44,440 
42,606 
45,863 


217,514 


43,503 


38,724 


4,779 


TotaL 


85,806 

87,384 
91,079 
87,083 
93,614 

444,966 


00,999 


79,358 


lUegitlmBte. 


MalM. 


9,635 


3,218 
3,595 
3,548 
3,316 
3,344 


17,021 


3,404 


2,997 


Famalat. 


3,048 
3,330 
3,632 
3,178 
3,357 


16,545 


407 


3,309 


2,898 


Total. 


6,266 
6,925 
7,180 
6,494 
6,701 


33,566 


411 


6,713 


5,895 


818 


Total 
fmoraL 


92,072 
94,309 
98,259 
93,577 
100,315 

478,533 


95,706 


85,353 


10,453} 


*  See  Reiie  durch  das  Westliche  Scbweden  Norwegen  und  Fiolaiid,  by  M. 
SchuberL 

t  See  work  ]ast  cited. 

t  The  illegitimate  births  during  the  last  fivft  years  are  to  the  total  births  as  1 
to  13«3710.     During  the  five  preceding  years  tbey  were  as  1  to  14. 1 72* 
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Table  o/Morlalihf  in  Sweden. 

Malm. 

Femelee. 

Told. 

1831 

33,466 

32,950 

66.416 

1834 

30,500 

28,890 

59,390 

1823 

28,802 

27,265 

56,067 

1824 

29,071 

27,185 

56,256 

1835 

29,180 

27,285 

56,465 

Total, 

151,019 

143,575 

294,594 

Children  under  one  year,  8,3]  6 

6,887 

15,203 

In  ike  above  Jive  years  there  were 

reckoned  among 

ike  deaths  — 

1.  Children  still-born, 

12,623 

2.  Children  stifled  in  bed  by  their  mothers  or  nurses,             388 

3.  Children  murdered, 

12 

4.  Adults 

do. 

35 

5.  Persons  drowned, 

1,126 

6.  Suicides, 

151 

7*  Deaths  from  drunkenness, 

36 

8.  Killed  by  lightning. 

6 

9.  Condemned  to  death  and  executed, 

7 

• 

Tables  of  Marriages  in  Sweden. 

Between  unmanled 

Between  widowera  and    *r^..i 

peraons. 

«»»•»• 

1821 

17,708 

5,182 

22,890 

1822 

19,026 

5,405 

24,431 

1823 

19,017 

4,926 

23,993 

1824 

18,971 

4,936 

23,907                  , 

1825 

19,097 

4,543 

23,640 

Total,                93,819  25,042             118,861 

Classijieation  of  families  in  Sweden^  according  to  the  number  ofinditi- 

duals  composing  them.  End  of  1825, 

Of  2  individuals,  77,334 

Of  3  to  5,  244,641 

Of  6  to  10,  181,361 

Of  10  to  15,  16,076 

Above  15,  2,643 

Total  of  famiUes,  522,055 

Pauperism  in  Sweden.  End  of  1825. 

Poor  residing  in  private  houses,  9,664 

'i—  receiving  aid  at  home,  8,991 

—  in  alms-houses,  2,033 

<^-—  in  hospitals,  538 

Total,  9i;n6 
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PrutmerM  in  hM  kmgdomi  in  1827.  book 

oxLvni. 
In  Sweden,  about  1,838 }    n  w^n  -^_^_ 

In  Norway  86»S    '^ 

Average  of  Trade  in  Sweden, 

1050  manufactories,  employing  7,200  ^ 
workmen    produce    annual^,  per>   6,840,000  or  in  fir.  15,390,000 
rizd.  3 

The  exports  in  iron  and  other  metals, ) 
including  wheat,  may  be  estimated  [  12,188,000  or  in  fir.  27,423,000 
at  about,  rixd.  ) 

Imports  of  all  kinds,  rixd.  14,294,000  or  in  fr.  32,161,500 

View  of  different  professions  in  1827. 

Clergymen, 

Other  individuals  belonging  to  the  church. 

Professors  and  teachers, 

Public  functionaries, 

Physicians  and  surgeons, 

Architects, 

Employed  at  saltpetre  works. 

Do.  the  domains  of  the  crown, 

Do.  the  customs,  &c. 

Do.  mines,  forests,  &c. 

Do.  police. 

Bridges  and  roads, 

f  Land  and  sea  officers, 

I  Sulialterns, 
*  J  Cadets  (from  the  Academy  of  Carlberg),   130 

^^y-  1  Soldiers  and  seamen,  43,113 

Musicians  and  drummers, 

^  Pilots  and  lighthouse  keepers, 

•i 
Mivy  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

SHIPS   OF   WAR. 
8liipioftheliB«.        Frigatw.  Infbrlor  ■hips.  Tottd. 

12  13  60  85 

Finances  of  the  two  Kingdoms, 
Revenue  in  fr.  42,000,000  Debt  in  fr.  200,000,000 


InBifsdai. 

In  Norwtji 

3,193 

415 

3,753 

763 

47 

4,375 

304 

391 

118 

11 

300 

1,180 

460 

1,326 

313 

474 

37 

273 

1U3 

483 

15 

1,872 

798 

2,511 

1,153 

r),  130 

70 

43,113 

12,533 

711 

417 

779 

1,613 
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Lirnlti  of 
Denmark. 


What  sublime  recollections  are  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  small  Peninsula,  which,  washed  on  the  east  by 
the  north  sea,  on  the  west  by  the  strait  of  Cattegaty  and  on 
the  north  by  that  of  the  Skager-Rack ;  flanked  on  the  east 
by  large  islands,  and  on  the  west  by  a  small  archipelago, 
interposes  between  Sweden  and  Norway !  The  cradle  of 
the  formidable  Cimbri,  the  ancients  called  it  Cimbriea  Cher- 
^fmesus.  From  this  country  there  issued,  100  years  before 
our  era,  those  tribes  wliich,  joined  to  several  others  inha- 
biting the  borders  of  the  Baltic,  ravaged  Gaul  and  Helvetia, 
made  Italy  tremble,  several  times  defeated  the  Romans,  and 
were  atlast  themselves  defeated  by  Marius.  The  same  peo- 
ple, under  the  name  of  Jutes  and  JnglU  some  centuries  af- 
terwards, invaded  England,  and,  being  hardy  navigators, 
swelled  that  swarm  of  pirates  from  Norway  and  Sweden, 
confounded  during  the  middle  age  under  the  name  of  Nor- 
mans, the  terror  of  the  rest  of  Europe  for  a  period  of  seve- 
ral centuries.* 

Jutlandf  which  comprehends  the  whole  peninsula,  inha- 
bited by  the  Jutes,  whose  name  it  bears;  the  dutchy  of 
Slesioickf  an  isthmus,  which  with  Holstein  and  the  dutchy  of 
Lauenburgf  adjoining  to  it,  was  peopled  by  Uie  dngli;  the 

*  Id  the  9th  century,  those  words  were  added  to  the  Litany :  ^furwt^or- 
mancrum^  libtra  fu»,  O  Domine, 
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isles  of  Fwnia  or  FuneUf  Ztalandy  Laaland^  and  several  book 
others  of  less  importance,  form  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  cxlix. 
and  present  an  extent  of  more  than  1500  leagues  of  coast.      — * 

At  the  sight  of  these  countries,  which  are  separated  by 
several  straits,  dangerous  from  their  shoals  as  well  as 
from  their  impotent  breadth,  such  as  the  Sound,  and  the 
Great  and  Little  Belt,  one  is  tempted  to  broach  a  question 
that  has  been  more  than  once  agitated,  and  the  solution  of 
which  divides  in  opinion  such  literary  men,  as  inhabiting 
the  borders  of  the  Baltic,  are  favourably  situated  for  veri- 
fying known  facts  and  making  new  observations.  —  Is  it  a  ^j"?*""g  "1° 
fact  that  there  is  a  declension  in  the  level  of  this  sea  ?  Olof  tic  sea. 
Dalin  says,  that  on  the  side  of  Sweden,  it  annually  loses  a 
half  inch;  Andreas  Celsius  has  calculated  that  its  diminu- 
tion is  four  inches  five  lines  every  hundred  years;  Fontop- 
pidan  has  made  the  same  observation  on  the  coasts  of  Den- 
mark ;*  Bergman  regards  this  fact  as  incontestable.  After 
a  careful  examination,  we  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
that  the  diminution  is  very  unequal ;  that  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  it  may  perhaps  be  stated  at  four  feet  in  a  century, 
while  it  is  only  two  feet  on  the  coast  of  Calmar,  and  still 
less  on  that  of  Denmark.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islets  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Baltic,  persuaded  of  this  change  of 
level,  attribute  it,  not  to  the  diminution  of  the  waters,  but 
to  the  elevating  the  soil.  It  is  true,  that  many  geolo- 
gical facts  prove  that  the  old  rocks  have  been  raised  at  a 
very  remote  period,  by  a  force  acting  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  to  its  surface;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  such 
risings  exist  at  this  day.  Besides,  although  it  is  natural  to 
think  that  the  accumulation  of  the  remains  of  mai*ine  ani- 
mals, and  other  causes  equally  stow,  ought  to  contribute, 
in  tlie  course  of  ages,  to  the  diminution  of  the  depth  of 
seas,  yet  after  all,  the  diminution  of  the  waters  of  the  Bal- 
tic, a  sea  with  neither  flux  nor  reflux,  may  be  a  mere  illu- 
sion. The  alluvions  which  the  great  and  small  rivers  bear 
thither,  drive  back,  as  in  other  seas,  its  boundaries  in  some 
places :  and  tlie  equal  motion  of  its  waters,  even  when  raised 
hy  the  violence  of  the  winds,  also  favours  the  idea  of  diminu- 

*  In  his  Geography,  intituled,  Danish  Atlars. 
VOL.   VIII.  72 
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tion.  In  one  place,  cities^  formerly  on  the  coast,  are  now  at 
a  distance  from  it ;  elsewhere,  rocks,  covered  at  one  time 
by  the  highest  waters,  are  now  visible :  these  facts  seem  to 
confirm  a  diminution  of  the  level, — a  theory,  which  upon  the 
whole  is  more  probable  than  the  contrary  bypothesisy  in 
spite  of  the  opinion  of  certain  old  observers,  that  the  waters 
of  tlie  Baltic  are  higher  than  those  of  the  Ocean.* 

Denmark  is  only  a  prolongation  of  the  vast  plains  which, 
towards  the  east  and  south,  border  this  sea.  The  highest 
inequalities  of  soil  in  the  dutchies  of  Holstein  and  Sles- 
wick,  do  not  exceed  1000  feet.  It  is  the  same  in  the  Da- 
nish islands;  the  mountains  of  Fionia,  and  those  in  the 
centre  of  Zealand,  being  only  hills.  The  soil,  even  to  a 
considerable  depth,  is  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  the  de- 
posits of  alluvions  which  everywhere  contain  a  chalky  se- 
diment. The  clay  supports  the  sand:  in  the  former,  which 
is  ordinarily  of  a  blueish  colour,  are  found  a  great  niimber 
of  marine  shells,  which  have  in  part  preserved  their  origi- 
nal colours,  and  similar  shells  to  many  of  which  are  found 
in  the  sea,  as  if  to  prove  to  the  observer,  that  this  clay  is 
one  of  the  most  recent  formations  of  those  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  in  geology.  On  some  parts  of  the  coast, 
this  earth  occasionally  contains  trunks  of  trees  half  decom- 
posed, and  not  only  impressions,  but  entire  strata  of 
Vegetable  plants  of  the  family  called  aroideae,  several  individuals 
fouiis.  ^f  which  perfectly  resemble  the  Kostera-marina.  The  up- 
per sand  is  sometimes  mixed  with  reddish  clay;  and  re- 
mains of  plants  are  found  there,  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  carbonized.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  northern  Jut- 
land this  diluvial  sand  contains  the  remains  of  the  bones  of 
those  large  animals,  so  frequent  elsewhere  in  similar  depo- 
sits ;  but  in  several  other  parts  of  Denmark,  these  remains 
are  found  in  the  same  sand.  The  savant  who  furnishes  us 
with  these  remarks,!  declares  that  he  never  found,  bat  in 
one  place,  round  blocks  of  granite  rocks,  such  as  are  found 

*  Consult  the  Observations  of  M.  N.  Brunrona  on  the  Diminution  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  uccompanied  with  Remarks  by  M.  Hoellstroem*  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Stockholm,  1823,  1824. 

t  Memoir  of  M.  Docteur  Pingel,  upon  the  diluvium  and  aUwrium  ef  North* 
ern  Jutland. 
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torn  from  the  Norwegian  moontains*  Another  savant*  is  book 
of  opinion^  that  these  masses  of  rock  have  been  conveyed  exLix. 
by  the  ice*  as  is  still  to  be  seen  in  some  countries  farther  to  — '— 
the  north.  What  proves  that  this  sand  belongs  to  another 
epochs  than  the  clay  which  it  covers,  is,  that,  even  when 
the  clay  presents  an  irregular  or  undulated  appearance,  the 
sand  is  always  in  a  horizontal  position.  In  the  Vindsysself 
in  place  of  sand  there  are  strata  of  peat  or  turf  of  a  great 
extent,  which,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  are  covered  by 
the  sand  of  the  downs.  This  peat  forms  a  good  article  of 
fuel.  The  isle  of  Fionia  presents  the  same  geological  or- 
ganization as  continental  Denmark ;  thus,  the  upper  marine 
sediments  represented  by  the  blue  clay  in  Jutland,  develope 
themselves  in  Holstein  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  in 
the  hilly  part  of  that  dutchy,  beds  of  stone  for  building ; 
while  in  the  same  way  in  Fionia,  they  find  chalk,  clay,  the 
grosser  limestone  proper  for  building,  and  peat.  In  Zea- 
land, the  chalky  earth  appears  to  have  been  renewed  by 
the  waters  since  its  formation.  The  island  of  Bornholm, 
which  is  mucli  nearer  Sweden  than  Denmark,  differs  from 
the  latter  country  and  its  islands ;  there,  granite  rocks  sup- 
port deposits  of  different  ages,  even  including  those  which 
show  the  commencement  of  a  chalky  formation.*  After  the 
view  we  have  just  given  of  the  geological  constitution  of 
Denmark,  it  will  excite  no  surprise  to  learn  that  it  does  not 
contain  metals  in  quantity  sufficient  to  be  wrought. 

We  have  said  that  the  straits  which  divide  the  Danish 
isles,  present  a  difficult  navigation ;  and  the  shallows,  the 
rapid  currents,  waves  short  and  precipitous,  concur  to  ren- 
der the  whole  coast  very  dangerous,  especially  that  of  Jut- 
land. The  rivers  of  Jutland,  and  of  the  dutchies  ot  Sles- 
^ick  and  Holstein  are  inconsiderable,  but  the  country  is 
compensated  for  this  loss  by  the  narrow  arms  of  the  sea  Armi  of 
which  penetrate  the  country  to  a  great  distance,  and  render  ^^y^*  *"** 
niore  commodious  the  sea-ports  established  there.     The 

*  Observation!  geogoosttcal  and  minoralogical  on  Northern  Jutland,  by  Dr 
Bredsdorff. 

t  Geognofltic  ObierTatioDs  on  Scania  and  tha  island  of  Bornholnii  by  Mr 
forchhammer. 
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Danes  call  them  FiardSf  (in  Scotland,  Firiksj  Freta). 
Some  years  ago,  the  most  important  ^as  the  Lgm-Fiardf  ia 
the  northern  part  of  Jutland:  its  entrance  was  into  the 
Cattegat,  and  it  terminated  in  a  neck  of  land  waslied  by 
the  north  sea ;  but  this  narrow  isthmus  could  not  resist  the 
violence  of  the  waves;  in  February  1825,  a  breach  was 
made  in  it,  and  the  Lym-Fiord,  which  towards  the  west 
assumes  the  form  of  a  large  lake,  (in  the  midst  of  whidi 
rises  the  island  of  *¥or5, )  open  to  the  east  and  west,  has 
transformed  the  northern  extremity  of  Jutland  into  m  long 
and  irregular  island.  The  opening  which  has  been  thus 
made  is  unfortunately  of  no  commercial  advantage :  it  is 
not  navigable,  and  probably  w*ill  never  be  so,  because  it 
wonid  occasion  an  expense  too  considerable  to  finish  what 
nature  has  commenced.  The  most  important  of  the  other 
inlets  of  the  sea  ure  the  Ringkioebing'FiordvinA  the  JVIssuta- 
Fiord,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula ;  the  FUnAurg- 
Fiord  and  the  Schley,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sleswick ;  the 
Odemee^Fiord  on  the  north  side  of  Fionia ;  and  lastly,  the 
Ise-Fiord  and  the  BoeskUde-Fiord  on  the  north  side  of  Zea« 
land.  There  are  a  great  number  of  lakes  in  continental 
Denmark,  and  in  its  islands.  Jutland  contains  twenty-five, 
Sleswick  one, and  Holstein  three;  in  the  island  of  Zealand 
they  count  at  least  twelve,  and  several  are  also  to  be  seen 
in  Fionia.  It  is  calculated  that  the  lakes  and  marshes  cov- 
er a  one  and  twentieth  part  of  the  surface  of  Denmaiicy  that 
a  seventy-eiglith  part  is  occupied  by  the  channels  of  rivers, 
and  in  fine,  that  without  counting  the  bays,  inlets  of  the 
sea  and  canals,  the  waters  form  one  sixteenth  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  kingdom,  computed  at  2865  leagues,  of  which 
2210  belong  to  the  continent,  and  655  to  the  islands.  The 
three  principal  canals  in  Denmark  are,  that  of  Odemee, 
w)iicli,  although  of  small  extent,  is  important  to  the  com- 
merce of  that  city,  fi*om  its  opening  a  communication  with 
the  Great  Belt;  that  of  the  St^enitxi,  which  by  the  junc- 
tion of  that  branch  of  the  Trave  with  the  Delvenau,  an  aox- 
iliary  of  the  Elbe,  connects  that  river  with  the  Baltic  sea; 
and  the  canal  of  Slesrvig-Hohtein,  the  greatest  of  the  three, 
Mhicli,  carrying  the  waters  of  the  Eider  to  the  gulf  of  ILiel, 
re-unites  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic     Other  canals  aro 
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projected,  with  a  view  to  benefiting  the  commercial  rela-     ^^^ 
tions  of  the  Icingdom.  ^^^'^- 

The  length  of  the  continental  provinces*  from  the  coarse  j)}„e„. 
of  the  Elbe,  which  traces  in  part  the  southern  limit  of  the  ^ions  of 
dtttchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  to  Cape  Skagen  in  ^^°""^''- 
the  north,  which  separates  the  Cattegat  from  the  strait 
of  Skftger-Raelcy  is  107  geographical  leagues;  their  greatest 
breadth  is  38  leagues,  and  the  smallest  11.  In  the  widest 
part  of  the  Danish  Peninsula,  there  is  no  place  distant  from 
the  sea  more  than  14  leagues:  whence  it  happens,  that, 
in  spite  of  its  situation,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
northern  temperate  zone,  the  climate  of  Denmark  is  warm-  cii>"^^«* 
er  than  its  latitude  indicates.  The  abundance  of  waters, 
and  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  cover  the  country  with  va- 
jHHirs  and  moist  fogs ;  during  the  winter,  the  thermometer 
descends  from  3  to  11  degrees,  and  during  the  summer  it 
rises  from  12  to  18  degrees;  the  winds,  whose  force  is  not 
arrested  by  any  mountains,  usually  disperse  the  exhala- 
tions and  mists.  Under  this  foggy  sky,  spring  does  not 
adorn  itself  with  those  charms,  which,  in  more  temperate 
regions,  announce  the  revival  of  nature :  during  this  sea-  s^*^^^""- 
son,  the  weather  is  by  turns  humid,  tempestuous,  or  frosty. 
Summer,  almost  always  very  variable,  lasts  only  from  June 
to  the  middle  of  August :  to  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  longest 
of  which  is  17  hours,  succeeds  tlie  coolness  of  the  night. 
/Autumn  is  the  finest  of  the  seasons,  but  its  duration  is 
short :  the  cold  weather  returns  in  October,  and  the  month 
of  November  passes  in  cold  rains  and  in  storms.  Winter, 
subject  to  almost  incessant  snow  or  rain,  especially  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  rarely  howe\er  sees  the 
coasts  covered  with  ice :  the  shortest  day  lasts  about  seven 
hours. 

The  constant  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  favours  vege-  •8®****°°- 
tation  in  Denmark;  but  the  violence  of  the  tempests  op- 
poses the  growth  of  forest-trees ;  a  wind  from  the  north- 
west, called  skai,  whose  pernicious  breath  is  especially  felt 
in  May  and  June,  withers  the  tops  of  the  trees^  whilst  the 
^«8t  wind  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  give  them  a  very 
marked  inclination.  Of  the  dark  forests,  which,  in  the  ^''"'^' 
tenth  and  eleventli  centuries^  covered  the  Peninsula  of  Jut- 
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BOOK     land,  there  now  only  remain  long  belts  along  all  its  eastern 
cxLix.    3jde  •  Holstein  has  only  preserved  a  few  fragments  in  the 

"^•^-^^  middle  of  its  heaths ;  Lauenburg,  to  the  south  of  Holstein, 
contains  the  forest  of  Sachsenwald,  formerly  much  more 
extensive.  In  these  three  provinces  the  woods  are  com- 
posed of  the  ash^  the  &lder,  the  oak,  but  especially  the  birch 
tree :  the  pine  and  the  fir  are  rare.  The  island  of  Fionia  Is 
interspersed  with  small  woods;  the  north-east  part  of  Zea- 
landy  next  the  borders  of  the  Sound,  and  the  Isle  of  Falster 
still  contain  several ;  and  in  that  of  Bornholm  there  are  to 
be  seen  forests  of  birch.  The  whole  of  the  woods  of  Den- 
mark form  a  surface  of  ISO  square  leagues.  Their  impro- 
vident destruction  near  the  sea-coast  has  exposed  the 
lands  to  invasion  from  the  sands.  On  the  coasts  grow 
the  common  glass-wort  {salsola  soda);  the  Juniper,  the 
myrtle,  the  bramble,  and  ^several  other  berry-bearing 
shrubs  border  the  high-ways  and  the  skirts  of  the  woods; 
a  plant  which  the  Danes  call  manna  {festucaJluitanSj  Linn.} 
throws  out  spontaneously  its  useful  branches  in  several  of 
the  islands,  and  especially  in  that  of  Laaland :  the  grain 
of  it  yields  very  good  meal.  Several  other  indigenous  ve- 
getables are  found  useful  in  medicine,  and  also  in  dyeing. 

MeadowB.  The  meadows  of  Denmark  present  a  verdure  as  fresh  as 
those  of  England :  for  a  long  time  tlie  cultivator  of  the 
ground  has  been  in  the  practice  of  increasing  its  value  by 
draining  the  marshes  and  multiplying  artificial  meadows. 
There  are,  however,  on  the  western  coasts  of  South  Jutland 
and  Holstein,  pasturages  naturally  so  rich  and  so  fertile  as  to 

Cultivation  render  all  culture  superfluous.  In  Holstein,  Sleswick,  and 
Jutland,  they  cultivate  flax  and  hemp;  but  although  the 
ground  there  has  been  found  to  suit  these  plants,  they  are 
yet  much  neglected.  In  Jutland  they  also  raise  tobacco, 
and  sow  a  good  deal  of  buck-wheat.  The  different  kinds 
of  grain  succeed  everywhere;  the  produce,  estimated  at 
seven  millions  of  tons,  or  at  1,300,000,000  kilogrammes, 
exceeds  the  wants  of  the  population.  The  oats  of  Bom- 
holm,  the  rye  of  Jutland,  the  wheat  of  Laaland,  and  the 
barley  of  Zealand,  Sleswick,  and  Holstein,  are  everywhere 
esteemed.  The  potato,  cumttiin,  mustard,  as  well  as 
other  us  fu  plants^  are  much  cultivated ;  and  the  kitchen- 
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gardens  abound  in  artichokes^  cauliflowers,  asparagus,  and     book 
melons,  of  an  excellent  quality.     These  plants  are  cul-    ^^^^^ 
tivated  also  in   the  fields,  but  less  extensively  than  in  """"""" 
France  and  Germany.    The  grape  does  not  ripen  except  in 
hothouses,  but  in   the  orchards,  if  peaches  and  apricots 
are  rarer  than  in  France,  the  inhabitants  find  an  ample 
compensation  in  the  cultui*e  of  the  plumb,  the  cherry,  the 
pear,  and  especially  the  apple :   the  apples  of  Gravenstien 
in  Sloswick  are  much  famed ;  fruits  form  an  article  of  con- 
siderable export,  especially  to  Sweden  and  Russia. 

In  losing  their  vast  forests,  the  Danish  territory  and  its  Wild  ani- 
isles  have  witnessed  the  extinction  of  the  tribes  of  the  lar-  "^ '' 
ger  wild  animals :  the  wolf,  which  formerly  ravaged  this 
country,  has  entirely  disappeared ;  the  wild  boar  has  be- 
come very  rare ;  the  stag  and  the  fallow  'deer  exist  only 
in  parks;  the  fox,  the  martin,  the  polecat,  the  rat,  and 
various  other  small  quadrupeds,  are  the  only  ones  that  do 
injury  to  property,  existing  in  great  numbers.  Game  is 
everywhere  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  Jutland ;  hares  are 
in  demand  as  agreeable  food ;  wild  geese  and  ducks,  part- 
ridges, snipes,  and  thrushes,  people  the  marshes  and  the 
fields;  swans  live  at  freedom  in  the  gulf  of  Lym-Fiord  and 
on  the  Islands  of  Amack  and  Bornholm,  which  they  do  not 
quit  till  compelled  by  the  severity  of  the  frost ;  the  duck 
known  under  the  name  of  eider-duck,  covers  with  his  soft 
down  the  nests  which  he  maks  in  the  cleffs  of  the  rocks 
and  promontories :  the  eagle  and  the  other  large  birds  of 
prey  are  seldom  seen,  and  seem  to  despise  a  country,  which 
has  no  heights  sufficiently  elevated  for  their  dwelling. 

Domestic  animals  form  the  principal  riches  of  Denmark;  Doiii«Btic 
geese  and  other  fowl  afford  a  considerable  profit  to  those  ^"*™  '' 
who  breed  them.  Danish  horses  are  of  two  kinds:  the 
one,  small  but  vigorous,  abounds  in  the  islands;  the  other, 
large,  strong,  and  elegantly  shaped,  is  confined  to  Jutland 
and  Holstein  and  sought  after  by  strangers.  Horned  cat* 
tie  are  also  smaller  in  the  isles  than  on  the  mainland ;  their 
great  number,  as  well  as  the  number  of  sheep,  whose  breed 
hsM  undergone  the  most  important  amelioration  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  by  crossing  them  with  the  breeds  of  Spain 
and  England,  attest  the  progress  of  agriculture.     The 
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BOOK     swine  of  Jutland,  sent  in  considerable  herds  into  Holsteiii, 
cxLix.    form,  in  that  dutchy,  a  double  branch  of  industry ;  being 

" fattened  and  salted  for  foreign  export     In  fine»  Denniark 

has  long  supplied  the  Continent  with  that  race  of  dogs 
called  Danish,  renowned  for  their  strength  and  their  fideli- 
ty, and  the  small  black-muzzled  dog  called  by  the  French 
carlin^  so  much  sought  after  in  France  during  the  lasttwea- 
ty-five  years. 

Fiib.  Although  not  so  well  supplied  with  fish  as  those  of  Nor- 

way, yet  the  seas  that  wasli  Denmark  amply  reward  the 
active  fisherman.  They  not  only  supply  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  with  food,  but  afford  a  surplus  for 
exportation:  the  plaice  fpUurontctes  platessajf  which  is 
taken  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Skagen,  is  sold  in 
a  dried  state  to  the  Lubeckers^  who  pack  it  up  neatly  and 
send  it  as  far  as  Italy ;  the  western  coast  of  Sleswick  and 
Jutland  is  supplied  with  beds  of  oysters;  on  the  borders  of 
the  Cattegat  they  catch  abundance  of  Lobsters ;  porpoises 
and  sea-dogs  are  frequently  caught  in  the  nfia  which  they 
at  same  time  injure  by  their  size;  the  small  river  of  Slie  in 
Sleswick  furnishes  a  species  of  herring  which  is  in  some 
estimation,  and  that  of  Guden-Aa,  the  most  considerable  in 
Jutland,  excellent  salmon. 

Commerce.  The  Dane  thus  finds  a  certain  means  of  subsistence  io 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  in  the  animals  which  he  rears,  and 
the  fish  of  his  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas.  He  exports  grain, 
cheese,  wool,  salted  provisions,  tallow,,  horse  and  cow-hides, 
feathers,  and  fish.  His  industry  supplies  besides,  as  articles 
of  trade,  coarse  pottery,  hosiery,  lace,  and  cotton  stuffs;  but 
the  greater  part  of  these  exports  have  diminished  for  seve- 
ral years  back,  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fetters  which 
custom-house  duties  throw  around  trade,  and  to  the  obsta- 
cles which  indirect  taxes  present  to  the  developement  of  in- 
dustry. Government  ought  to  encourage  the  culture  of 
hops,  wood,  and  oleaginous  plants,  —  the  rearing  of  bees, 
the  improvement  of  wool,  —  and  the  making  of  cheese.* 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  Jews,  the  greater 

*  See  the  work    of    J.  Co//in,  counsellor    of  state,  intituled  «Forhiftorie 
og  statistik  isoer  Foedrelandets,'  torn,  ii,  Copenhagen,  18S6. 
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fiart  of  whom  ui*e  established  at  Altona  and    Copenhagen,     book 
the  inhabitants  of  Denmark  descend,  as  has  been  already    c*"^* 
saidy  from  one  of  tlujse  ancient  nations,    whose    union    to-  """—"^ 
gether  forms  the  Germanic   stock.    The   idiom    which    is         ^ 
spoken  in  Jutland*  Sleswick,  and  the  Danish  archipelago, 
is  a  dialect  of  the  Scaldic  or  Scandinavian  language;  that 
ofHulstein,   and    the   small    arcliipelago    lying    near    the 
western  coast  of  Sieswick,  are  two  dialects  of  the  old  Saxon. 
It  is  in  these  idioms  we  find  the  signification  of  the  names 
given  to  the  islands  and  provinces  which  compose /Denmark* 
This  name  signifies  low  lands  ;"*  Fionia*  a  beautiful  country ; 
Laaland,  low  country  ;  Zealand,  a  country  surrounded  with 
ipater.f      Belt  means  a  girdle ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  two 
Beits  are  long  and  narrow.     The  name  Jutland  appears  to 
be  merelj  a  corruption  of  the   word  Gothland:  it  was  a 
country  of   the  Goths.       Holstein,  which    the  Hibernian 
chronicles  call  Holsaturland^  is  Holsatia  or  woody  Saxony.^ 
The  Danish  language,  as  spoken  by  persons  of  education, 
is  soft  and  harmonious :  what  distinguishes  it  chiefly  from 
the  Swedisii,  is  the  substitution  of  the  e  in  place  of  a  in  the 
greater  part  of  words. 

The  climate  of  Denmark  is  not  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  as  is  proved  by  the  proportion  which  the 
population  bears  to  the  surface  of  the  country.      Possibly, 
liowerer,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  quantity 
of  salted  meat  and  iish  used  by  the  Danes,  may  have  con* 
tributcd  to  render  their  character  dull,  patient,  and  difficult 
to  move.     •  Formerly  an  insatiable  conqueror,  now  brave  Danish 
but  pacific ;  of  little  enterprise,  but  laborious  and  persever* 
ing;    diffident   but   proud,    hospitable   but   not   officious; 
clieerfui   and   open   with   his    countrymen,  but    somewhat 
cold  and  ceremonious  towards  strangers;  loving  his  ease 
more  than  show,  more  economical  than   industrious  ;  some- 
times from  vanity,  and  sometimes  from  laziness,  an  imita- 
tar  of  others ;  a  judicious  observery  a  profound  thinker* 

*  From  dalnif  low,  and  markj  fields. 

^  The  ancient  name  of  this  island  was  Sia'lundy  which  meaiui  a/orest  in  ih$ 
'ca ;  from  fia,  sea,  and  lund^  forest. 
t  Ho/fl  signifies  wood. 
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but  slow  and  minute;  indued  with    an  imagination  more 
strong  than  rich;  constant,  romantic,  and  jealous  in  his 
afiections;  capable  of  great  enthusiasm,  but  rarely  of  those 
flashes  of  intellect,  or  sallies  of  wit,   which,  by  their  unex- 
pectedness,  demand    and    obtain    victory    and    applause; 
strongly  attached  to  his  native  soil,  and  to.  the  interests  of 
his  country,  but  caring  little  about  national  glory ;  accas- 
tomed  to  the  calm  of  monarchy,  but  the  enemy  of  slavery 
and  arbitrary  power ;  such  is  the  portrait  of  the  Dane.' 
The  inhabitant  of  Holstein  would  not  recognise  himself  in 
this  potrait ;  because  in  effect  he  differs  in  many  respects 
from  the   inhabitant  of  Denmark :   ho  is  economical  and 
industrious  like  the  Hollander,  and    not   less  bold  in  his 
commercial  views.     The  Dime  is    generally  middle-sized, 
'  well-made,  fair,  and  of  a  gentle  and  agreeable  phyniognomy; 
the  Holstciner  rarely  displays  in  his  features  the  nobleness 
and  delicacy  of  northern  countenances*      In    both    nations, 
private  virtues,  morals  more  severe  in  reality  than  in  ap- 
pearance, manners  polished  rather  than  refined,  distinguish 
the  higher  ranks  ;  among  the  lower  ranks,  the  love  of  order 
is  not  a  rare  quality,  excepting  with  the  seaman,  who,  by 
his  kind  of  life,  is  led  to*adopt  the  vices  of  different  nations. 
The  peasant  is  laborious  ;  he  dresses  himself  with  neatness; 
loves  to  sing  and  to  dance,  and  appears  to  be  happier  than 
in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  especially  than  in  France.  •  He 
has  become  a  proprietor,  as  in  tills  last  country,   by  the 
advantage  which  tlie  disposal  of  seignorial  lands  in  small 
portions  offers  to  the  proprietors.     The  personal  services 
due  by  the  peasantry  to  their  landlords   have   been    long 
since  abolisiied,  or  an  annual  payment  substituted  in  their 
place;  and  many  farms  are  let  on  perpetual  leases  —  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture. 

There  is  much  more  education  in  Denmark  than  in 
France.  It  is  rare  to  meet  a  peasant,  or  any  other  of  the 
lower  class,  who  cannot  read.  In  1822,  government 
permitted  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  public  schools  :  the  succeeding  year. 


*  See  Geographie,  Mathfematique,  physique  et  Politique,  &c,  torn.  U. 
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the  number  o(  schools   which    had    adopted    this   method     book 
Amounted  to  S44,  and  in  the  beginning  of   1829»    it    was    cxlix. 
about  2500.    At  this  date  there  were  reckoned  in  all  more  • 
than  4500  primary  schools,  of  which   400  were  private. 
This  rapid  progress    is  due  to  the  zeal  of  the  Society  for 
Mementary  InstrucHaUf   established    at    Copenhagen.      In 
Denmark*  this  instruction  is   not  confined,  as  in  France, 
to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  religious  instruction; 
it  comprehends  also  history,  geography,  and  natural  his- 
tory.*   The  higher  studies  enjoy  the  same  favour  as  the 
early  branches  of  education. 

Distinguished  writers  and  learned  men  have  added  cele-  LearDed 
brity  to  the  Danish  nation.     Holberg,  a  comic  author,  has  "*^"' 
enriched  the  national   literature  with  a  heroi-comic  poem, 
regarded  as  classical  by  his  countrymen  ;f  his  comedies  have 
procured  to  him  the  surname  of  the  Plautus  of  the  North. 
Pram  has  made  himself  known  by  a  fine  epic  poem,  and 
by  some  good   tragedies.      Tliormodus-Torfceus,   Gram- 
Langebeck,  Schjonning,  and  some  others,  have  carried  the 
information  of  a  vast  erudition  into  the  study  of  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  north.     Mailing,  among  the  historians, 
has  distinguished  himself  by  the  elegance  of  his  style.     We 
are  indebted  for  several    philosophical  treatises  to   Boye, 
Oamborg,  and  Treschow,  the  last  of  whom  has  refuted  the 
opinions  of  Kant.     Among  the  men  who  liave   cultivated 
with  success  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  Laurensberg 
Steno,  and  Gaspard  Thomas,  have  left  valuable  works  on 
mineralogy;  Krasmus    Bartholin    discovered   the   double 
refraction  of  the  carbonated  lime,  called  spath  of  Ireland  ; 
Pontoppidan,  bishop  of  Bergen,  in  Norway,  has  made  us 
acquainted  witii  the  minerals  of  Denmark  and   Norway; 
Briinich  first  composed  in  Danish  a  manual  of  mineralogy; 
Abildgaard,  a  learned  physician,  wrote  on  minerals    and 
animals ;  AYinslow  passes  for  the  founder  of  descriptive  ana- 
tomy ;  Borch,  at  once  physician,  chymist,   and  philologist, 
has  left  numerous  writings :  Thomas  Bartholin,  the  author 

*  See  extract  from  report  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  inserted  in  the  Revini 
£ncycIopedique  for  April  1828. 
t  It  if  iotituled,  Peders  Port* 
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of  a  crowd  of  workfl*  was  considered  the  first  phyaician  of 
his  age ;  Fabricitis,  so  celebrated  as  an  entomologist,  has 
carried  the  torch  or  his  genius  into  many  questions  of 
natural  history  and  political  economy.  If  so  many  dis- 
tin.!:^uished  names  are  not  enough  for  the  glory  of  Den- 
marky  let  us  remember  that  the  name  of  I'ycho^Bralie 
alone  throws  a  lustre  on  this  country.  It  is  less  rich  in 
celebrated  artists,  a  natural  con  sequence  of  the  small 
number  oflarge  fortunes  in  Denmark;  yet,  more  alive  to 
glory  than  to  the  favours  of  fortune,  several  Danes  have 
obtained  a  name  in  painting,  engraving*  and  sculpture. 

Previous  to  the  year  1660,  the  constitution  of  Denmark 
was,  like  that  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  a  limited  and  elec- 
tive monarchy.     The  sovereign  was  elected   by  the  States* 
General,  consisting  of  the  nobility,  clergy«  and  commons,  — 
the  last  including  burgesses  and  peasantry.     I'liis  has  been 
admitted  by  all  historians,  and  the  memorable  answer  of 
Waldemar    HI,  in  the   fourteenth   century   to   the   Pope's 
nuncio,  who  was  attempting  to  assume  authority  in  the  king- 
dom, may  be  here  quoted  to  show  the  opinion  of  royalty  it- 
self in  a  matter,  where,  had  not  the  fact  been  indubitable, 
silence  would  have  been  preserved,      '  Our  nature,'  says 
the  prince,  *  we  have  from   God,  our  kingdom  from  anr 
oubjeciSf  our  wealth  from  our  parents,  and  our  religion  friHii 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  last  we  are  willing  to  renounce, 
if  you  envy  us  the  felicity  it  brings.'     The  king  was  in  ge- 
neral chosen  from  the  royal  family,  but  without  regard  to 
hereditary  succession,  and,  if  ho  conducted  himself  in  op- 
position to  the  laws  and  constitution,  the  States  made  no 
difficulty  of  bringing  him  to  trial,  and  deposing,  banishingi 
imprisoning,  and  even  putting  him  to  death,  if  occasion  re- 
quired.     The  laws  required  that  frequent  convocations  of 
the  States  should  be  held,  and    by    them    all    matters  con- 
nected with  government  were  transacted,  questions   as  to 
peace  or  war,    the  imposition  of  taxes,  the  enactment  of 
new  laws,  and  abolition  or  alteration  of  tlieold.     It  was  the 
duty  of  the  king  to  see  the  laws  well  administered,  and  jus- 
tice done  impartially  to  ail,  to  command  the  army  in  time 
of  war,  and  to  prevent  one  order  in  the  State  from  usurp* 
ing  power  over  the  other  orders.    He  had  no  support  from 
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the  people,  and  his  revenue  arose  entirely  from  bis  own 
estate,  from  the  crown  lands,  as  they  might  be  called.     Bot    *^^<*« 
since  1660,  Denmark  has  been  a  hereditary  monarchy  sub-  — "^^ 
missive  to  the  most  absolute  authority  that  exists  in  Europe, 
having  no  other  limits  than  the  will  of  the  prince.    The  re- 
volution took  its  rise  from  the  usurpations  of  tlio  nobility, 
and  the  advantage  taken  by  the  reigning  prince  of  the  dis- 
contents that  arose  out  of  these  usurpations.    The  States, 
which  ought  to  have  been  frequently  called  together,  were 
seldonuconvoked,  and  the  nobility,  wiio  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance  to  increase  their  own  privileges, 
and  incroach  upon  those  of  others,  were  not  anxious  that 
assemblies  should  be  called,  which  might  reduce,  or  attempt 
to   reduce   the  power  they  had   unjustly   acquired.     The  • 
grand  cause  of  offence  was  their  having  contrived,  in  the 
imposition  of  taxes,  to  lay  the  great  burden  of  these  taxes 
upon  others,  and  to  free  themselves  almost  entirely  from 
that  burden,  under  the  pretext  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
their  order.    To  perpetuate  this  state  of  things,  partial  as- 
semblies of  the  States  were  convoked,  and  the  clergy  and 
commons  came  to  be  considered  as  mere  cyphers  in  the  go- 
vernment, the  whole  power  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  some  creatures  of  the  court.    The  Senate, 
for  so  it  appears  was  the  States-General  called,  which  ex* 
ercised  without  responsibility,  what,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces mentioned,  became  an  usurped  power,  lost  with  time 
the  imposing  character  which  had  long  drawn  to  it  the  re- 
spect of  the  nation.   It  is  in  a  political  crisis,  such  as  this,  that 
we  can  judge  of  the  real  strength  of  the  government     When 
it  has  not  for  its  foundation  the  interests  of  the  whole,  it  re* 
sembles  a  frail  scaffolding,  which  a  breath  of  wind  will  over- 
turn.   The  war  declared  against  Sweden  by  Denmark  (in 
1657)  drew  upon  the  latter  kingdom  the  disasters  of  an  in* 
▼asion,  in  which  Copenhagen  was  twice  besieged  by  Charles 
Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  only  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  heroism  of  Frederick  III,  and  the  sudden  death 
sf  tlie  king  of  Sweden.     Peace  was  soon  concluded,  but 
^veral  provinces  were  lost  ;*  the  public  treasury  was  in  debt. 

The  provinces  of  Scania,  Halland,  and  Bleking,  at  the  southern  extremity 
^^tii«  Scandinavian  Peninsula. 
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BOOK     the  fields  were  desolated^  industry  and  commerce  bad  n* 
czLxz.    ceived  a  fatal  blow,  the  collection  of  the  taxes  was  at  a  stop, 
the  troops  demanded  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  the  marine 
stood  in  need  of  urgent  repairs ;  discontent  was  general. 
It  was  in  this  state  of  matters,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the 
Revolution  year  1660,  an  assembly  of  the  States  was  convoked.    That, 
^  at  this  time,  the  court  meditated  a  great  change,  is  prored 

by  the  fact  tiiat  the  order  of  the  peasantry  was  not  repre- 
sented in  this  assembly,  which  was  made  up  of  deputies  fi*om 
the  clergy,  nobility,  and  burgesses.    The  nobility  renewed 
their  old  pretensions  to  supremacy ;  the  clergy,  jealous  of 
the  nobility,  vowed  to  see  that  order  humbled;  the  bur- 
gesses of  Copenhagen,  proud  of  the  confidence  which  had 
been  expressed   towards  them  by  the  government,  and  full 
of  hope  in  expectation  of  future  favours,  manifested  their 
devotion  to  the  crown.    They  called  to  mind  the  dangers 
which    the    monarch    (Frederick    III,)    had    encountered 
during  the  sieges  of  the  capital,  and  the  traits  of  character 
by  which  he  had  acquired  a  great  popularity.     While  his 
subjects  were  in  this  state  of  mind,  the  prince  affected  to 
know  nothing  about  what  was  in  agitation,  but  the  agents 
of  the  court  took  their  measures  in  secret.     Already  some 
influential  men  in  the  three  orders  had  been  gained,  when 
the  Assembly  undertook  to  examine  the  means  of  remedy- 
ing the  calamities  which  overwhelmed  the  country.     The 
nobility  proposed  a  tax  upon  articles  of  consumption,  a  part 
of  which  they  consented  to  bear,  but  with  so  many  restric- 
tions, that  the  burden  would  have  been  insupportable  by  all 
classes,  themselves  excepted :  tins  was  the  signal  for  dissen- 
sion.    While  the  discussion  was  going  on  between  the  nobles 
and  the  clergy,  the  latter,  in  conjunction  with  the  burgesses, 
drew  up  memorials,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  transpired 
ideas  of  hereditary  monarchy,  which  found  partisans  among 
the  public,  but  especially  in  the  court.    The  proposal  of  a 
stamp-duty  increased  the  confusion ;  murmurs  were  heard 
from  amongst  all  the  three  orders ;  one  of  the  influential 
burgess  deputies  ventured  to  propose  hereditary  succession, 
'with  a  view,'  he  added,  <  that  tlie  king  might  be  master,*' 
the  same  motion  was  made  amongst  the  clergy,  and  was 
adopted  by  these  two  orders.    At  first  the  nobility  refused 
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their  concurrence,  but  writings  being  circulated  in  which     book 
their  privileges  were  vigorously  attacked,  in  the  end  they    czlix. 
gave  their  consent  to  this  important  change.     The  making  — — • 
the  succession  to  the  crown  hereditary  nullified  the  agree- 
ment which  the  king  had  signed  on  his  coming  to  the  throne ; 
besides,  great  alterations  became  necessary  in  the  rela- 
tions that  were  to  exist  between  the  Crown  and  the  States ; 
and  the  burgesses  were  anxious  to  rise  above  the  state  of  po- 
litical nullity,  in  which,  by  means  of  assemblies  held  at  re- 
mote intervals,  they  had  hitherto  been  held.    In  the  mean 
time  their  minds  were  too  much  agitated  to  be  able  to  exa- 
mine, with  the  prudence  necessary,  the  questions  relative  to 
a  new  constitution  :   it  was  therefore  decided  that  this  im- 
portant matter  should  be  intrusted  to  a  committee,  and,  in 
order  that  the  nomination  of  this  committee  might  not  be 
influenced  by  the  general  agitation,  the  appointment  of  the 
members  was  left  to  the  king.    This  committee,  unanimous 
as  to  the  nullity  of  the  oath  that  had  been  taken  by  the  king, 
could  not,  whether  under  a  pretext,  or  from  a  real  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  come  to  any  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  new  constitution ;  and  the  bishpp  of  Zealand,  one  of  the  ^ 

members  gained  by  the  court,  then  moved  that  the  decision 
of  a  question,  in  which  those  intrusted  felt  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  an  agreement,  should  be  left  to  the  im- 
partiality of  the  king.  The  three  orders  approved  of  this 
motion ;  they  put  a  new  oath  into  the  hands  of  their  now 
hereditary  monarch ;  and,  in  order  to  give  more  solemnity 
to  this  imposing  ceremony,  the  order  of  the  peasantry  was 
convoked,  but  merely  to  join  their  oath  to  that  of  the  other 
orders.  To  the  pomp  of  festivals  and  great  entertainments 
succeeded  the  deliberations  of  the  States  upon  the  rights 
they  ought  to  preserve ;  the  agitation,  the  hesitation,  and 
exasperation  of  the  parties,  were  greater  than  ever  they  had 
been;  and  at  last,  worn  out  or  corrupted,  the  States  re- 
nounced their  rights!  A  solemn  act  of  10th  January  1661,  Establish^ 
declared  that  the  king  was  invested /or  ever  with  absolute  absolute 
power!  It  is  remarked  by  an  old  writer,  Mhat  this  is  power, 
the  only  legal  absolute  monarchy,  perhaps,  in  the  world; 
the  king  being  declared  so  by  the  States  of  the  kingdom^ 
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who  had  that  power  by  the  conatitution.'    Waa  thia  deed 
irrevocable  i 

Four  years  after  this  extraordinary  event,  the  reigaiag 
sovereign  (Frederick  lily)  issued  a  decree,  bearing  date 
14ih  Nov.  1665,  regulating  the  order  of  the  successioa, 
and  declaring  what  the  new  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
was.  One  article  of  tliis  decree  declares,  that  *  the  here* 
ditary  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway  shall  be,  and  imietd 
eugkt  to  be  J  looked  upon  by  all  their  subjects  as  the  only 
aupreme  chiefs  which  they  have  upon  the  earth.  Tfcij 
shall  he  above  all  human  laws;  and  shall  acknowledge,  ia 
all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs,  no  other  judge  or  superior 
than  Grod  alone*'  By  another,  it  is  declared,  'the  king 
alone  shall  have  the  right  of  imijosiiig  taxes,  and  of  raising 
contributions  of  all  kinds ;  since  it  is  clear  that  we  can  only 
defend  kingdoms  and  provinces  with  armies,  and  maintain 
troops,  by  means  efsvpplies  which  are  levied  upon  the  subfects.^ 
It  ia  also  declared,  that  *  the  king  shall  not  be  obliged,' 
on  coming  to  the  throne,  *  to  take  any  oath,  or  to  make 
any  engagement,  under  whatever  name  or  title  it  may  be, 
aince  in  quality  of  a  free  and  absolute  monarch,  his  sub- 
jects cannot  impose  on  him  the  necessity  of  an  oath,  or 
prescribe  any  conditions  which  limit  his  authority/* 

In  terms  of  the  same  decree,  the  king  is  major  on  com- 
pleting his  ISth  year.  He  presides  at  the  council  of  state, 
which  takes  special  cognizance  of  all  matters  of  conse- 
quence. The  different  ministerial  functions  are  ex:ercised 
by  colleges  or  councils  with  presidents:  the  college  or 
council  of  the  chancellorship  has  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, general  police,  the  church,  public  instraction,  and  all 
that  regards  the  interior  of  the  kingdom ;  that  of  ihejinam- 
ces  lays  on  taxes,  watches  over  all  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
the  state,  and  has  under  its  administration  the  exchequer,  the 
revenues,  crown  lands,  &c ;  the  college  of  economy  and  trsdi 
has  under  its  care  manufactures  and  whatever  regards  in- 
dustry. The  bailiffs  have  nearly  the  same  power  as  pre- 
fects in  France ;  a  supreme  court,  where  the  king  himself 

*  See  copy  of  this  decree  in  TraTels,  by  WiUiam  Rae  Wilsop,  Ktq*,  to  Nor* 
waj,  ftc.    App.  No.  ZTi.  '  London,  18S6. 
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sometimes  presides,  determines  civil  und  criminal  causes  in  book 
the  last  resort :  tlie  punisliment  of  deatli  is  very  rarely  pro-  cxlix. 
nounced*  — — . 


TIte  clergy  do  not  form  a  separate  order :  tlie  only  dis«  Ord«n. 
tinct  classes  in  the  statto  are  the  nobility,  the  burgesses, 
and  the  peasantry.  Every  royal  functionary  belongs  to 
the  class  af  nobles*  The  counts  and  barons  enjoy  great 
privileges:  these  titles,  and  some  others,  are  subjected  to 
a  tax,  called  tax  up^in  rank;  and  the  honour  of  being 
styled  his  excellency  is  given  to  those  who  choose  to  pay 
for  it.  The  nobles  have  preserved  many  peculiar  rights,  PrWileget 
which«  however,  vary  in  the  Danisli  and  German  provinces;  p^o'vi^cgg, 
tbu8,  in  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  where  their  ancient  con- 
stitution has  been  guaranteed  by  the  Germanic  diet,  the 
noblesse  exercise  supreme  power  in  their  own  domains;  . 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Frieslanders  of  the  Isles  which  lie 
upon  the  western  coast  of  Sleswick,  and  tiie  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Altona  in  Holstein,  enjoy  a  very  ample  liberty* 
Till  1787  the  peasantry  on  the  estates  of  the  nobility  were  Pearaotrx. 
in  a  most  degraded  condition.  They  and  their  posterity 
>j^ere  unalterably  fixed  to  the  estates  on  which  they  were 
born ;  and,  when  it  was  sold,  the  peasants,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  were  transferred  along  with  it.  These 
abominable  chains  were  broken  in  the  year  above  men- 
tioned, tlirough  tlie  exertions  of  the  present  king  of  Den« 
niark,  then  crown  prinre,  by  the  issuing  an  edict  which 
restoi^  them  to  their  liberty.  Finally,  the  Danish  govern- 
ment manifests  a  paternal  spirit  in  the  exercise  of  its 
power,  and  is  vei^  tolerant  in  regard  to  religion :  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburgh  is  the  predominant  religion;  but 
Roman  Catholics,  Reformed,  Mennonites,*  and  even  Jew8» 
<u^  admitted  without  distinction  to  public  employments  and 
dignities.  His  German  provinces  constitute  his  Danish 
majesty  a  member  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  to  which 
he  furnishes  «  corps  of  SOOO  men ;  they  give  bim  also  a 
^oice  in  the  Diet 

^  The  MenflODitei  dsny  thfl  baptitm  of  infaotfi  and  bold  that  adulU  alona 
o^eK  according  to  the  New  Testament,  to  be  baptised.    They  baptise  by  Ini* 
ineriion.    Some  of  tbeir  Tkw«  correspood  much  with  thoic  haid  by  tha  Socttty    " 
^  ^riaidt,  or  quaken. 
▼OL.  Till.  74 
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BOOK         We  have  neglected  nothing  'to  give  a  correct  view  of 

cxLiz.    tiiig  country  as  a   wholes   an   excursion  to  the  principal 

^^~~^  cities  and  towns  still  remains  to  be  made ;  it  will  be  short. 

Aspect  of    because  they  are  not  numerous.    The  coasts  of  Denmark 

the  Danish  ^^^  ^^  pleasant  and  well-cultivated  as  those  of  Sweden  art 


coast. 


barren  and  wild :  their  thick  groves,  says  a  travellers*  the 
gentle  declivities  of  their  hills/ the  meadows  which  descend 
softly  to  the  very  border  of  the  sea,  and  the  green  uf  the 
emerald,  which,  during  the  fine  season,  forms  the  general 
colour  of  this  agreeable  landscape,  produce  an  encbaiitiDg 
coup-d'ceil.    We  cannot  see  tho  Strait  of  the  Sound,  covered 
with  vessels  of  every  nation  submitting  to  a  duty  which 
brings  in  two  or  three  millions  of  francs  annually  to  the 
crown  of  Denmark,  without  being  astonished  that  a  power 
of  the  fifth  order  should  have  been  able  to  render  tributary 
Sound        all  the  nations  which  trade  to  the  Baltic.    The  first  com- 
duUes.        mencement  of  this  impost  is  unknown :   it  is  certain,  bow- 
ever,  that  in  the  15th  century  it  rested  upon  a  very  ancient 
custom.    It  is  probable  that  it  had  for  its  origin  the  expense 
of  the  building  and  maintaining  several  light-houses  placed 
by  the  Danes  on  the  coast  for  the  benefit  of  navigators,  and 
which,  according  to  stipulations  now  forgotten,  they  con- 
sented to  defray  the  expense  of,  by  a  toll  imposed  on  every 
ship  passing  the  sound.f 
The  capital  of  Denmark,  called  in  the  language  of  tho 
Copon.       country  Kiodbenhavn,  occupies,  in  the  Sound,   the  bottom 
bageo.       Qf  ^  gyif  |„  fi^Q  island  of  Zealand,  besides  a  part  of  the 

northern  extremity  of  the  small  isle  of  ^mak  or  Mnagtr. 
Its  foundation  is  attributed  to  bishop  Axel,  who,  in  116S, 
obtained  from  the  reigning  king  of  Denmark  the  concession 
of  a  'small  piece  of  ground  occupied  by  a  hamlet  of  fisher- 
men, and  protected  it  by  raising  fortifications.  In  less  than 
a  century  it  had  become  considerable  enough  to  obtain 
the  privileges  of  a  city ;  and  in  the  14th  century,  it  became 
the  residence  of  the  court.  Its  buildings  of  wood,  destroy- 
ed  by  violent  fires  in  1728,  in  1794  and  1795,  were  re- 

*  Coxe,  in  his  travels  in  Denmark,  &c. 

t  May  not  this  toll  have  had  its  origin  in  the  ninth  or  following  centnriedy 
when  the  Danes  were  masters  of  these  seas,  and  probably  chose,  in  thie  way,  to 
declare  their  pre-eminence  ? 
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placed  by  elegant  buildings  and  regular  streets.    It  was     book 
regilrded  as  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe^  when  in  1807,    cxlix. 
surprised  in  the  time  of  peace  by  a  British  squadron^  it  ~; — ^^ 
endured    a    dreadful    bombardment,  which  destroyed  its  of  Copen- 
cathedralf  a  part  of  its  university,  mutilated  several  of  its  >>H«n- 
principal  edifices,  and  destroyed  several  hundred  houses. 
Its  fleet,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  warlike  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  accumulated  in  its  magazines  and  arsenals,  were 
carried  to  England.    It  was  thus  that  Great  Britain  repaid 
the  refusal  given  by  Denmark  to  enter  into  the  coalition 
against  France.    On  the  18th  Nov.  1824,  a  dreadful  hur- 
ricane brought  the  waters  of  the  sea  into  the  city,  and 
caused  great  destruction.    In  spite  of  disasters  so  recent, 
Copenhagen,  defended  by    24  bastions,  by  fosses  filled 
with  water,  and  by  a  strong  citadel,  is  still  one  of  the  finest 
capitals  in  Europe.      There  are  in  the  city   10  public 
squares  and  5  markets,  S  royal  palaces,  9  parisli  churches, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  3  convents,  1  Moravian  meeting- 
house, 5  Jewish  synagogues,  1  hospital  for  foundlings,  IS 
hospitals,    and    SO  bouses  for  the  reception  of  the  poor. 
Seen  from  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  is 
able  to  contain  500  merchant  ships,  besides  the  royal  navy, 
it  presents  a  magnificent  appearance;  its  three  quarters, 
the  old  city,  the  new  city,  and  Christiansavn,  which  for- 
merly bore  the  character  of  an  origin  more  or  less  ancient, 
owe  to  contemporary  repairs  their  modern  elegance.    The 
old  city,  or  Copenhagen  properly  so  called,  separated  from  itt  quar- 
the  new  city  by  the  new  canal,  is  not  surpassed  by  it :  it  **'** 
is  even  larger  and  more  populous ;  its  houses,  though  built 
of  brick  and  wood,  have  a  fine  appearance :  there  is  here 
seen  the  large  square  of  the  new  market,  the  irregularity 
of  which   almost  disappears  in  presence  of  the  buildings 
which  ornament  it,  such  as  the  palace  uf  Charlottenburg, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  court,  and  now  occupied 
by  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  by  a  superb  gallery  of 
paintings,  —  the  artillery  depot,  the  theatre,  and  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Christian  Y.     On  the  side  of  the  harbour 
stand  the  exchange  and  the  bank.    The  t>ld  city  also  con- 
tains the  palace  of  prince  Frederic ;  the  arsenal,  where  is 
the  royal  library  composed  of  250,000  mon^vls^  and  the 
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Arabic  manascriptfl  of  Niebohr;  the  uiiiTersitjp  vhkh 
possesses  a  fine  library,  several  scientific  collections,  i 
'  botanical  garden,  and  an  observatory  established  in  a  tover 
of  a  siiign  :  r  construction.  The  finest  part  of  the  nev 
city  is  what  they  call  Fredcricstadt  The  two  prtaciptl 
edifices  of  this  quarter  are,  the  ancient  royal  caslk  of 
Rosenbourg,  which  contains  a  fine  collection  of  antiqoitirs, 
and  the  magnificent  hall  in  which  the  king  opens  the  sit- 
tings of  the  high  court  of  justice,  and  whose  garden  serr^ 
as  a  public  walk ;  and  Amalienbourg,  a  building  compost 
of  four  distinct  palaces,  —  those  of  the  king«  his  son,  hii 
brother,  and  the  navy  school,  ranged  around  an  octagonil 
sqqare,  tlic  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  cquestrtan 
statue  of  Frederic  Y.  In  the  isle  of  Amak,  ChristtimrsavD, 
which  bears  tlie  name  of  Christian  IV,  its  founder,  presents 
regular  and  well-built  streets;  its  squares  are  handsose 
and  large;  it  contains  docks  for  building,  the  large  ware- 
house of  the  India  Company,  the  )>ort  for  ships  of  wtr» 
and  the  church  of  the  Saviour,  the  finest  in  Copenhagen: 
that  of  the  Trinity,  the  dome  of  which  contains  the  univer- 
sity library  and  the  large  globe  of  Tycho  Brahi*  cannot, 
notwithstanding  its  beauty,  bo  compared  to  it 

Copenhagen  possesses  a  great  number  of  literary  esta- 
blishments and  academical    societies:  the  most  important 
of  these  arc — the  royal  society  of  sciences,  those  of  natural 
history,  medicine,  oriental  languages,  and  Scandinavian  lit- 
erature, a  branch  of  which  last  mentioned  institution  iscs- 
tablished  at  Reykiavik  in  Iceland.    To  a  very  late  period, 
Copenhagen  might  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  indus- 
try and  trade  of  the  kingdom.    In  18£69  there  were  reckon* 
ed  in  Copenhagen  about  two  hundred  and  forty  distiiieries, 
fifty  brew-houses,  thirty  manufactories  of  tobacco,  tweat/ 
of  woollen  cloth,  fifteen  of  cotton  goods,  eighteen  of  hats, 
twenty-four  of  gloves,  thirty  of  linen,  twenty-nine  tan- works, 
and  various  others  which  employed  more  than  11,000  pco« 
pie,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  population.    It  was  at  that 
time  calculated  that  more  than  5000  vessels  entered  tl>e 
])ort;  but  the  prohibitory  system  has  since  that  date  brought 
upon  this  city  the  results  which,  sooner  or  later  are  to  be 
expected ;  strangers  no  longer  come  to  Copenhagen  to  sssk 
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brandy  dittilled  there ;  its  other  prodactions  can  no  longer     book 
sopport  foreign  coinpetition»  and  the  English  and  Ameri-    ozliz. 
cans  hnvei  by  their  rivalslii|>«  given  a  mortal  blow  to  its  «-—*—* 
commercial  relations  with  tlie  Indies.     It  is  now  reduced 
to  the  single  branch  of  home  consumption ;  and  the  whole 
business  of  Denmark  is  concentrated  at  Altona*  which  has 
been  long  a  free  port*    The  ruin  of  industry  has  considera- 
bly lowered  the  value  of  houses  at  Copenhagen :  rery  re- 
cently indeed,  proprietors  of  houses  have  been  known  to 
sell  them,  from  inability  to  pay  the  taxes. 

The  police  of  this  capital  is  under  the  sarveillance  of  a  PoUee. 
special  establishment;  the  public  safety  is  entrusted  to  the 
garrison,  and  to  a  national  guard ;  companies  of  fire*men 
are  spread  over  the  different  quarters;  a  commission  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  has  the  charge  of  watching  over 
the  public  health,  a  surveillance  the  more  necessary,  that 
the  air  of  Copenhagen  is  moist  and  unwholesome,  that  the 
water^ia  bad,  and  that  the  mortality  is  greater  than  in  other 
towns  of  the  kingdom. 

Let  us  notice  the  most  remarkable  places  in  the  environs  Environ* 
of  Copenhagen*  Frederiksberg^  a  magnificent  castle,  the  of  Copen- 
constant  sommer^residence  of  the  king,  is  built  upon  a 
height :  the  public  enjoy  tlie  splendid  sight  of  its  fine  gar- 
dens, which  are  open  to  them.  FrederUMourg^  another 
royal  castle,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the 
seventeenth  century  :  the  hall  of  the  knights  is  deserving  of 
much  attention.  BoeikUdCf  a  small  city  of  2000  souls,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Denmark,  now  receives  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  lier  kings.  loegers-Prtis  is  still  a  royal  residence, 
where  repose  the  ashes  of  ancient  heroes  of  the  North,  and 
of  many  celebrated  men  :  we  see  there  the  tomb  of  the  great 
BernstoriT  and  that  of  Tycho  Brahe.  Elsineur^  in  Danish  ^isineur. 
BeUingcar^  is  situated  on  the  coast,  eight  leagues  to  the 
north  of  Copenhagen.  It  is  pretty  well  built :  many  geo- 
gniphers  speak  erroneously  of  its  harbour :  it  has  no  har- 
hour  but  a  small  road-stead,  where  the  ships  that  pass  tiio 
Sound  cast  anchor,  to  take  in  supplies  and  to  pay  the  toll, 
^0  which  all  vessels  are  subjected,  and  which  amounts  to 
one  per  cent  on  the  value  of  mercbandiee  belonging  to  pri- 
^^I^ed  nntions^  and  one  and  a  fonrth  in  regard  to  others 
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and  even  the  Danes  themselTes.  Near  Elsinenr  rises  on 
the  coast  the  fortress  of  I^onberg  or  Bronenb&urgj  Trhere 
was  shut  upy  in  1771f  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Denmarfc, 
Caroline  Matilda  of  England,  the  sister  of  George  III,  tbe 
Tictim  of  intrigue  and  calumny.  A  royal  niansion»  not  far 
from  Kronenbourgy  is  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  the  spot 
where,  in  olden  time,  stood  the  palace  or  castle,  the  scene  of 
Shakspeare's  play  of  Hamlet. 

The  island  of  Bornholm,  situated  thirty-two  leagues  from 
that  of  Zealand  in  the  Baltic  sea,  is  peopled  by  20,000  in- 
habitants ;  it  contains  seven  towns  and  twenty«one  parishes; 
the  capital  is  BoennCj  known  for  its  potteries  and  watch  and 
clock-making:  it  annually  exports  watches  to  the  value  of 
about  13,000  rix-dollars.     The  little  isle  of  MmeUy   at  tbe 
southern  extremity  of  Zealand,  containing  7000  inhabitants, 
has  for  its  chief  town  8teege,  where  the  only  manufacturing 
establishment  is  a  tanwork.    The  island   of   Ficnia,  in 
Banish  Fyen,  between  Sleswick  and  Zealand,  is  in  Jength 
eighteen  leagues  by  twelve  of  average  breadth,  and  has  154 
of  surface  and  110,000  inhabitants.      Odensee,  its  capital, 
was  first  named  Olhins-Ey,  that  is,  the  domain  of  Odin,    It 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
plain.    Gloves,  soap,  and  cloths  are  manufactured   here* 
Its  catliedral  is  handsome;  it  has  a  university  and  two  \u 
braries,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  Denmark. 
Svendborg  has  tanworks   and  stocking-manufactures,  and 
carries  on  a  great  trade  in  the  exportation  of  rye.     The  is- 
land  of  Langeland,  which  signifies  long  landf  extends  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  between  Fionia  and  Laaland,  and 
contains    11,000   inhabitants;    Rudkioebing^  its  principal 
town,  also  exports  rye.    Laaland  or  LoUand^  peopled  hj 
4000  souls,  has  for  its  cbiof  town  Mariebosct  which  is  en- 
riched by  its  trade  in  grain.    The  little  isle  of  Falster,  to 
the  east  of  Laaland,  numbers  16,000  inhabitants :  JfUdoe- 
Mfi^,  its  chief  town,  is  magnificently  situated ;   tbe  king 
possesses   there  a  fine  castle,  formerly  tbe   abode  of  tbe 
queens-dowager  of  Denmark.     Sam-Soeef  FanoeCf  MioU^ 
where  there  is  a  light-house,  Lyaoee  and  other  small  islgodfl^ 
are  too  unimportant  to  be  particularly  noticed. 

In  the  Danish  peninsula,  •Salborgy  in  northern  Jutland, 
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the  seat  of  a  bisbopricy  is  a  city  surrounded  by  moats^  and     book 
contains  soap-works,  an  academy,  schools  and  libraries^  an    czlix. 
hospital  and  two  alms-houses.    Its  harbour,  in  the  Lym-  "* 

Fiord,  receives  annually  500  vessels,  which  export  grain  and 
herrings.     Viborgf  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Den- 
mark, was  formerly  of  more  importance  than  now;  there  is 
still  held  there,  about  the  end  of  June,  a  fair  which  attracts 
a  great  number  of  strangers,    darhust  in  a  gulf  on  the  east- 
ern side,  has  manufactures  of  tobacco,  of  woollen  and  cotton 
cloth,  with  a  small  harbour  from  which  grain  and  cattle  are 
exported.     Its  cathedral,  a  Gothic  monument,  is   said   to 
be  the  loftiest  in  Denmark.    RanderSf  on  the  Guden-Aae, 
possesses  manufactures  similar  to  those  of  Aarhus.    The 
finest  horses  and  the  best  cattle  come  from  the  environs  of 
this   town.      Bipt  or  Ripen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nibes, 
on  the  western  coast,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  cloth,  and 
contains  a  cathedral,  where  are  to  be  seen  tbe  tombs  of 
several  Danish  kings.    Fredericia^  which  wants  a  good  har- 
bour to  render  it  of  importance,  stands  upon  a  promontory 
commanding  the  northern  entrance  into  the  Little   Belt 
There  is  collected  here  a  duty  on  all  the  vessels  lyhich  pass 
this  strait.     In  southern  Jutland,  Skswick  is  the  capital  of  s^oswick. 
the  dutchy  to  which  this  city  gives  its  name,  whose  true  or- 
thography is  Scldeswigf  because  it  is  situated  at  tbe  extre- 
mity of  the  arm  of  the  sea  called  Sdileyf  on  the  border  of  ^ 
which  it  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.    The  finest 
of  its  buildings  is  the  castle  of  Gottorp,  the  residence  of  the 
Governor-General  of  this  dutchy,  and  of  that  of  Holstein. 
Fknsbourg  or  Flensborg,  six  leagues  to  the  north  of  Sles-  ''•"*»<"^«- 
wick,  is  a  neat  well  built  town ;  its  public  squares  are  adorn- 
ed with  fountains ;  the  town-house,  exchange,  and  theatre, 
Are  handsome  buildings.    This  is  the  most  flourishing  town 
in  Jutland;  it  contains  10  sugar  refining-houses,  besides 
soap-works,  oil-mills^  and  manufactures  of  tobacco.    With- 
out its  ill-preserved  walls  there  is  a  brass-foundry  and  ex- 
tensive tile-works.    Its  harbour,  situated  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Flensiorg'Fiord,  is  frequented  annually  by  more 
than  800  vessels,  250  of  which  belong  to  the  place.     The 
territory  lying  between  Flensborg  and  Sleswick  still  bears 
the  Qame  of  Jingdn.    We  are  bound  to  believe  that  this  was 
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BOOK     a  part  of  the  country  of  the  Angli,  a  people  who  perfora 
czLix.     go  important  a  part  in  hUtory,  but  who,  according  to  the 
-"—'""  learneil  Weddegen^  formed  only  a  colony  of  the  Angm^ 
who  occupied  Holsiein  and  a  part  of  Westphalia. 

EvBum^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hever;  Twndeinm  on  tin 
Widati ;  ^penrade^  whose  small  harbour*  at  the  bottom  rf 
a  gulf,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade;  Haderildfen^  cm  the 
eastern  coast;  small  towns  which  we  cannot  entirely  oiuit, 
because  they  are  the  capitals  of  bailiwicks,  present  nutliin; 
Idanrfi  on  pnt  tirular.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  small  islands  *liich 
cottkt.  border  the  western  coast.  FanoeCj  more  considerable  thin 
the  island  of  the  same  name,  which  lies  in  the  little  Belt,  is 
inhabited  by  fishermen  and  builders  of  small  merchant  ves- 
sels ;  Boemoee  is  less  industrious ;  Sflt  rears  cattle,  and  pro- 
duces good  seamrn  ;  Foehr^  peopled  by  6000  souls,  is  &»• 
qoented  for  its  sea-bathing,  and  possesses  a  bed  of  oystenif 
of  which  it  sends  a  vast  quantity  to  Hamburgh:  it  is  tlid 
rendezvous  of  so  great  a  number  of  wild  ducks,  that  it  istf- 
timated  more  than  100,000  are  taken  annually.  Mfrditrund 
possesses  a  valuable  breed  of  horned  cattle  :  its  cows  give 
each  day  SS  pints  of  milk.  Peft&om,  without  the  strong 
dikes  that  protect  it,  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  sea; 
it  forms,  with  Nordstrand  and  several  small  islets,  tlie 
remains  of  a  large  island,  the  greater  part  of  which  disap* 
*  peared  under  the  force  of  the  waves  in  1634.     Near  the 

liiAndfon   eastern  coast,  .Iben,  7  leagues  in  length  and  2  in  breadth^ 
coMt.         with  a  population  of  about  16,000  souls,  is,^  from  its  woo(K 
small  lakes,  and  state  of  cultivation,  one  of  the  most  agi*ee- 
able  islands  in  the  Baltic.     Sonderbat^rgn  its  chief  towni 
possesses  a  royal  castle,  a  good  harbour,*  and  an  academy. 
JSvroee.  consisting  of  lands  fertile   in    grain  and   kitchea 
vegetables,  supports  rtiore  than  bOOO  inhabitants.     Fememf 
not  less  rich  than  the   preceding,  is   better   pefipled:  its 
inhabitants  have  preserved  their  ancient  and  simple  maO' 
ners.    Burg,  an  ancient  town  which  stands  in  the  centm 
of  the  island,  is  the  capital  of  a  bailiwick, 
nutebyof       The  dutcliy  of  Holstein  has  several  subdivisions :  Hoi* 
Uoliuin.     ^^^.^  properly    so  called,  IHihmarschtn,   the   lordsliip  ol 
Pinntbergi  the  county  of  RandTiaUf  and  the  territory  of  the 
tiiirty  parMies  ofibo  nobleaae.    The  capitsd  of  ttis  Mti 
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ftssemblage.  is  Oluekstait  It  is  regularly  built  on  the  rigbt  book 
bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe:  many  canals  intersect  it;  ^^uz. 
but  drinkable  water  is  so  scarce*  tliat  the  inhabitants  are  *-^— ^-* 
obliged  to  collect  rain  water  in  cisterns*  It  was  founded, 
in  1617»  by  Christian  lY.  lOUl  is  the  most  ancient  town  KieU 
in  Holstein,  being  mentioned  in  history  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century*  It  is  distant  about  four  miles  from  the 
Baltic,  at  the  inland  extremity  of  a  small  gulf,  called  the 
Kieler  Fiord,  justly  celebrated  for  its  beauty.  The  bar* 
bour  is  secure,  and  well  situated  for  trade :  more  than  500 
vessels  annually  enter  it.  There  is  no  extensive  roanufac- 
ture  but  that  of  hats«  Kiel  is  a  handsome  town,  and  stands 
in  the  midst  of  delightful  scenery.  The  borders  of  the 
firth  are  eminently  beautiful,  being  lined  with  gentle  rising 
grounds  clothed  with  woods  sweeping  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  water,  while  the  lands  around  are  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  Along  the  shore  are  several  little  villages^ 
which  enliven  the  prospect;  and  among  the  hills  glides 
the  river  Swentin,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  firth*  '  On  a  hill, 
in  the  environs  of  the  city,  is  seen  a  handsome  royal  palace 
built  by  the  inhabitants.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas  is  a 
fine  old  building.  The  university,  which  was  founded  in 
1665  by  Christian  Albert,  duke  of  Holstein,  is  a  plain  and 
not  very  capacious  building,  affording  no  accommodation 
for  the  residence  of  students,  nor  even  a  sufficiency  of 
apartments  for  the  professors'  use,  many  of  whom  (thirty 
in  number)  give  lectures  in  their  own  bouses.  It  is  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  medical  science,  and  the  number 
of  stttdentft  is  upon  the  increase.  In  1806,  they  amounted 
to  only  100:  in  1820,  they  had  increased  to  270,  of  whom 
30  were  students  of  medicine.  The  opening  of  the  new 
year  is  celebrated  by  the  students  in  the  following  manner* 
Before  midnight,  they  assemble  in  the  market-place  within 
a  circle  formed  of  torches,  and  when  the  clock  has  struck 
twelve,  they  sing  Yoss's  celebrated  hymn«  beginning,  'The 
year's  last  hour;'  after  which  a  general  huzza  hails  the 
entry  of  the  new  year.  They  then  go  round  the  streets 
^th  their  torches,  halting  at  the  professors'  doors ;  while 
^  dc^puted  select  body  enter  and  present  the  students'  con- 
grataUtions.  After  receiving  the  professors'  answers,  s 
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BOOK     bonfire  and  hymn  to  liberty  close  their  proceedings.    Tbe 
GZLix.    library  of  the  university  contains  60,000  volumes.    The 

■  tone  of  society  in  Kiel  is  decidedly  literary  j  and  the  uni- 

versity contains  among  its  professors  names  of  distinguished 
literary  eminence.  English  literature  is  held  in  high  esti- 
mation. Besides  the  university,  it  contains  a  celebrated 
Latin  school^  an  orphan-house,  a  poor-house,  two  infir- 
maries, and  a  botanic  garden ;  besides  valuable  private  col- 
lections of  pictures  and  antiquities. 

Rendsbourg  is  probably  the  best  built  city  in  Holstein^ 
it  stands  upon  the  banks  of  a  canal  vrhich  unites  with  the 
Eyder.    It  is  important  on  account  of  its  arsenal,  its  maga- 
zines, its  barracks,  and  above  all,  its  fortifications.    It  is 
the   principal  fortress  of  continental  Denmark,  since  the 
fortifications  of  Gluckstadt  were  razed.      Rendsbourg  is 
interesting,  as  being  the  ancient  limit  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, notified  by  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  gates*     He^i^ 
is  a  small  town  only  interesting  from  its  schools.     Preeh^ 
upon  the  river  Swentin,  some  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Kiel,  contains  about  400  houses  and  3000  inhabitants,  and 
carries  on  some  trade  in  the  making  of  shoes  and  of  soap. 
It  contains  what  was  originally  a  convent,  but  now  con- 
verted into  a  sanctuary  for  the  daughters  of  the  Sleswick 
and  Holstein   ndbility.     It  possesses  also  an  orphan  and 
a  poor  house ;  and  the  pastor's   library,  as  it  is  called^ 
founded  in  1681    by  a   Hamburg  clergyman^  a  native  of 
grobttyof  Preetz,  contains  9000   volumes.    The  Frobsty  of  Prteis^ 
is  a  district  to  the  eastward  of  Kiel,  and  on  tlie  east  side 
of  the  Fiord,  containing  a  population  of  6000  souls,  occo- 
pying  twenty-four  towns  or  villages.     The  name  is  as  old 
as  the  thirteenth  century :  and  the  people,  who  have  lived 
during  several  centuries  secluded   from  their  neighboorir 
are  believed  to  be  a  colony  of  the  Wcndians  or  Vandals, 
who  inhabited  the  borders  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  towards  the 
mouths  of  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula.     They  are  large  in 
stature,  with  a  physiognomy  essentially  distinct  from  both 
Danes  and  Germans;  and  their  dress  and  manners  also 
differ  materially  from  the  people  -  around  Ihem,  retainingr 
at  their  marriages  and  other  great  occasions,  a  variety  of 
customs  and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  themselves.    Till  witiun 
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the  last  40  or  50  years,  the  Probsteiers  had  no  intercourse  book 
with  strangers :  it  was  positively  forbiddent  and  the  young  cxlix. 
people  that  married  out  of  their  own  tribe  were  excluded  ' 

from  the  society ;  but  this  state  of  seclusion  is  gradually 
wearing  away,  and  probably,  before  the  lapse  of  another 
half  century,  they  will  be  completely  mingled  with  the 
surrounding  population.  They  are  an  agricultural  people, 
and  many  of  them  in  the  harvest  season  go  to  a  considera- 
ble distance  for  employment.  They  are  also  skilful  io 
thatching,  in  plaiting  of  straw  and  similar  works,  besides 
weaving  and  spinning.  The  coast  of  the  Baltic  here  is 
subject  to  great  changes,  and  severe  injury  has  been  done 
by  tempests  and  inundations,  large  tracts  of  land  having 
been  overflowed,  and  villages  overwhelmed  or  insulated. 
The  town  of  Preetz  is  the  residence  of  the  probat  or  provost 
of  the  Prokaty.^ 

To  the  south  of  Preetz  lies  the  small  town  of  Ploenf  PlotB* 
romantically  situated  on  a  stripe  of  land  between  two  lakeSf 
so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  aflbrd  room  for  a  single  street. 
The  southernmost  of  these  two  lakes  is  particularly  beau* 
tiful,  being  adorned  with  overhanging  woods  and  highly 
cultivated  hills,  with  an  island  finely  wooded.  The  town 
is  crowned  with  a  castle  built  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
hill,  rising  from  the  end  of  the  principal  street.  About 
ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Gluckstadt,  and  in  the  river  Stiir 
or  Stoer,  stands  Itxehoe^  anciently  Essefeld,  sheltered  on  itzehot. 
the  north  by  considerable  woods.  The  streets  are  hand- 
some, and  many  of  them  are  planted,  as  usual,  with  trees. 
It  is  a  town  of  some  importance,  and  has  ships  employed 
in  the  Greenland  trade.  It  has  two  churches.  As  early 
as  809,  a  strong  castle  was  built  here  by  Charlemagne. 
Near  Itzehoe,  on  a  sandy  heath  to  the  south,  are  to  be  seen 
a  variety  of  green  hillocks.  These  are  artificial,  are  called 
^unengrabeTf  and  are  monuments  of  the  old  warriors  of  the 
North.  They  are  not  uncommon  throughout  Holstein. 
Many  of  them  have  been  opened,  and  an  apartment,  rude 
enough,  is  generally  found  within,  containing,  besides  an 
^i^n,  an  old  sword,  axe,  or  other  weapon.    Near  Albers- 

*  See  Downei'  Letterifrom  Meckleuburgh  and  Holstein.    Lond.  1822. 
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dorffy  on  the  confines  of  Slesvrick  and  Holstein*  in  %hftt  a 
called  De  Brut-Kamp  (the  *  Sponse^s  Plain*  )f  an  oblong 
■  field  inclosed  with  hedges  and  nearly  encompassed  with 

Cromlech,  trees,  is  to  be  seen  an  ioimense  mass  of  granite  supported 
by  five  much  smaller  stones,  and  forming  a  kind  of  circular 
chamber  within.  All  round  the  bottom  of  the  hillock,  oi 
which  this  stone  stands,  grow  oak-trees,  thorns,  sloe-titesi 
&c.  In  appearance  it  is  similar  to  the  cromlechs  or  Druid* 
ical  altars,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  which  abound  in 
Ireland,  and  their  origin  is  probably  similar*  To  the  sooth 
of  Itzehoe,  in  the  middle  of  an  elevated  sandy  plain,  the 

Obtiiik.  famous  obelisk  is  erected, .  which,  according  to  popular 
tradition,  was  built  by  Henry,  Count  Ranzau,  In  the  l6th 
century,  in  consequence  or  a  wager  he  laid  with  Frederic 
II,  of  Denmark.  *The  conditions  of  this  wager  were» 
that  the  Count  should  build  on  his  estate  in  one  night  a 
pyramid  or  obelisk,  the  top  of  which  should  be  higher  than 
that  of  the  steeple  of  Krempe,  a  neighbouring  village.  He 
accordingly  chose  the  loftiest  situation  he  could  find ;  and, 
assembling  a  number  of  workmen,  raised  within  rthe  limited 
time,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Nordho,  a  low  and 
rude  obelisk  of  granite,  supported  by  a  square  base,  the  top 
of  which  was  thus  more  elevated  than  that  of  the  steeple/* 
The  obelisk  still  remains;  but  the  steeple  and  church  of 
Krempe  were  blown  up  in  January  1814,  wlien  employed 
by  the  Swedes  as  a  powder-magazine.  The  obelisk  has 
several  curious  inscriptions  upon  it.  Henry,  Count  Ranzaai 
was  a  man  of  eminence  in  his  age,  attached  to  literatorer 
and  himself  an  author.  In  his  castle  of  Wardsbeck  did 
the  celebrated  Tycho  Brah^  find  an  asylum,  when,  perse- 
cuted by  his  enemies,  he  withdrew  from  the  island  of  Huen, 
and  there  did  he  remain,  till  invited  to  Prague  by  the 
emperor  Rodolph  II,  where  he  died. 

cimiboro.  Elmshom  is  an  extensive  and  handsome  town,  lying  on 
the  banks  of  a  small  river,  along  which  its  streets  sweep 
in  a  direction  nearly  circular.  Some  of  the  booses  are 
very  old,  with  pious  sentences  inscribed  upon  them,    fi^' 

Pinaeberg.  ntborg  is  a  pretty  little  town,  situated  on  the  skirt  of  a 


*  Downtt'  Letteii  from  Mecklenburgb  and  Holstein.    Lond.  latt. 
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forestt  and  watered  by  a  small  river.  The  approach  to  it  book 
is  lined  with  oaks.  Oldesloke,  another  handsome  town,  is  <^3tuz. 
sitaated  on  the  river  Trave,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  ^-— 
baths  and  salt-works.  These  last  were  established  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Count  Adolphus  1I»  of  Holstein.  M^  Aitooa. 
tonOf  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Elbe,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  great  trading  city  of  Hamburg,  is  the  second  city 
in  the  Danish  dominions.  Its  trade  is  considerable,  and 
it  carries  on  different  manufactures,  besides  embarking 
deeply  in  the  herring  and  whale  fisheries:  but  the  con- 
trast is  striking  between  the  constant  stir  and  bustle  of  the 
one  city,  and  the  comparative  quiet  and  silence  of  the  other. 
Altona  seems  a  desert  when  compared  with  the  never-end- 
ing activity  that  prevails  in  Hamburg.  It  is  built  partly 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  the  streets  are  for  the  most 
part  wide  and  airy.  The  FalmailU  (Pall  Mall)  is  a  fine 
street,  of  considerable  length,  with  handsome  houses,  and 
along  the  middle  of  it  runs  a  shady  walk,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  a  double  row  of  lofty  trees  —  oaks,  lindens,  and 
acacias.  Altona  was  founded  about  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation by  refugees  of  the  old  religion,  who  did  not  en- 
joy in  Hamburg  all  the  liberty  they  wished  and  were  en- 
titled to.  Its  vicinity  to  that  city  excited  jealousy  in  the 
Hamburghers,  and  when  it  was  burnt  down  in  1547,  an 
ineffectual  exertion  was'  made  to  prevent  its  being  rebuilt. 
Frederick  III,  of  Denmark,  took  it  under  his  especial  pro- 
tection, and  conferred  upon  it  many  favours.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  original  inhabitants  were  Roman  Catholics,  Altona 
has  ever  been  noted  for  religious  toleration;  and  at  this 
moment  there  are  to  be  found  in  it  all  classes  of  religious 
parties,  with  perfect  freedom  of  worship.  There  are  in  it 
churches  or  chapels  belonging  to  the  Lutherans,  German 
and  French  Reformed,  Roman  Catholics,  Mennonites^ 
German  and  Portuguese  Jews.  The  most  remarkable  event 
in  the  history  of  Altona,  is  its  destruction  by  the  Swedes 
on  the  9th  January  ins,  a  blot  in  the  history  of  that 
honourable  people.  Voltaire  relates  it  in  his  usual  lively 
manner.  The  Danes  had  burnt  Stade,  a  city  in  the  dutchy 
of  Bremen,  then  part  of  the  Swedish  dominions.  After 
the  victory  obtained  by  Steinbeck,  the  Swedish  general,  at 
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cxLix.    iiQ  determined  to  avenge  the  loss  of  Stade  by  the  destru^ 
tion  of  Altona*  then  a  flourishing  city.    *  Arriving  in  sight 
of  Altona,'  says  the  historian,  '  he  by  a  trumpet  com- 
manded the  inhabitants  to  withdraw  from  the  place  with 
what  they  could  carry  with  them,  as  he  was  determined  to 
destroy  it  from  the  foundations.    The   magistrates  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  offered  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns  in   name   of  ransom.      Steinbock  demanded  two 
hundred  thousand.    The  Altonese  begged  time  to  send  to 
their  correspondents  in  Hamburg,  and  promised  payment 
by  the  day  following.    The  Swedish  general  replied  that 
the  money  must  be  instantly  paid,  otherwise  Altona  would 
be  set  on  fire.    The  soldiers  were  already  in  the  suburbs 
with  torches  in  their  hands ;  and  the  city  was  without  de^ 
fence,  except  a  wooden  gate  and  a  ditch  completely  drj. 
On  the  9th  January  1713,  during  an  exceedingly  cold  sea- 
son, and  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple were  compelled  to  fly.     A  violent  wind  from  the  nortbf 
while   it   increased   the  cold,  helped  to  spread  the  flames 
throughout  the  city,  and  to  render  more  insupportable  the 
sufferings  to  which  the  people  were  exposed  in  the  open 
flelds.    Men  and  women,  bending  under  the  burthen  of  such 
moveables  as  they  were  able  to  take  with  them,  hurried 
along,  weeping  and  lamenting,  t&wards  the  neighbouring 
rising  grounds,  at  the  time  covered  with  snow.     Some  peo- 
ple were  to  be  seen  carrying  on  their  shoulders  the  aged 
and  paralytic.     Several  women  newly  accouchees  escaped 
with  their  infants,  only  to  die  of  cold  on  the  rising  grounds, 
from  whence  they  beheld  their  homes  in  flames.     The  in- 
habitants had  not  all  of  them  left  the  city,  when  the  Swedes 
set  fire  to  it.    The  houses  were  almost  wholly  of  wood,  and 
so  quickly  did  the  flames  perform    their  work,  that  next 
day  it  would  scarcely  have  been  known  that  a  flourishing 
city  had  stood  there !     To  add  t6  the  misery  of  these  poor 
people,  thus  ferociously  driven  from  their  homes,  —  when 
the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  women  of  feeble  constitutions 
dragged  themselves  to  the  gates  of  Hamburg,  and  begged 
admission,  it  was   refused,  on  the  pretext  that  there  bad 
been  in  Altona  contagious  sickness,  and  that  they  durst 
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not  expose  their  own  city  to  the  risk  of  infection  !'*    How     book 
true  are  tlie  words  of  the  English  poet :  cxux. 


*  There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart ; 
It  does  not  feel  for  man  !' 

Cowp£&. 

The  remains  of  Klopstock  lie  in  a  burial-ground  at  Ot- 
tenseny  a  village,  which,  from  its  proximity,  may  be  rec« 
koned  a  suburb  of  Altona.  Between  Altona  and  Hamburg 
are  the  cemeteries  belonging  to  the  latter  city,  remarkable 
for  their  neatness  and  simplicity,  being  laid  out  in  compart- 
ments, intersected  by  avenues,  and  planted  with  the  black 
poplar,  weeping  ash,  lindens,  &c.  The  fishing  village  of 
Blankanese,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  below  Altona,  is 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  traveller  from  its  cleanness 
and  picturesque  situation. 

The  small  dutchy  of  Lauenbourg  formerly  made  part  Dutch/  of 
of  the  French  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Elbe:  by  ^^^^' 
the  treaty  of  1815  it  fell  to  Prussia,  and  was  by  that  power 
exchanged  for  Swedish  Pomerania,  which  had  been  given 
to  Denmark  by  Sweden  in  exchange  for  Norway.  This 
dutchy  is  divided  into  two  bailiwicks.  Rat%eb<mrg  is  its 
capital,  picturesquely  situated  in  an  island  on  a  lake  to 
which  it  has  given  its  name,  and  communicating  by  two 
bridges  with  the  opposite  shores.  The  town  itself  is  built 
entirely  of  red  bricks,  and  the  houses  are  roofed  with  red 
tiles,  so  th^t  to  the  eye  it  presents  a  clump  of  red  brick- 
dust  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  the  church  having 
been  erected  in  1157.  The  small  river  of  Wackenitz  forms 
a  means  of  active  communication  between  Ratzebourg 
and  the  port  of  Lubeck.  But  the  greatest  peculiarity 
about  Ratzebourg  is,  that  two  of  its  quarters  called  DomhoU 
and  Palmberg  belong  to  the  grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz.  Lauenbourg^  the  most  southern  city  in  Den-  Lauen- 
mark,  stands  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the  point  ^''"'«* 
of  junction  of  that  river  and  the  canal  of  Steckenitz.  It 
contains  soap-works,  brew-houses,  and  manufactories  of 
common  Dutch-ware :  the  toll  established  upon  the  Elbe 

•  VoUaire,  Histoire  de  Charles  XII,  lib. 7. 
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Poeroe  it- 
lands. 


brings  in  75,000  florins  per  annum.  Lauenboorg  deriTei 
its  name  from  an  old  castle,  of  which  the  remains  are  still 
seen,  built  by  Henry  the  Lion,  and  named  in  honour  of 
him  Loewenburg  (Fort  of  the. Lion).  In  this  castle  was 
signed  in  1803  the  treaty  by  which  Hauo?er  was  given  up 
to  France. 

Situated  between  the  Shetland  islands  and  Iceland,  the 
archipelago  of  Foeroe  is  attached  to  the  government  of  Ice- 
land, flowever,  this  small  archipelago,  which  rises  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  belongs  to  Europe ;  whilst 
Iceland,  considered  in  a  physical  relation,  is  a  dependance  of 
Greenland,  a  country  which  forms  part  of  America.*  The 
Foeroe  or  Faroeer  islands  were  discovered  during  the  ninth 
century  by  the  Norwegians,  who  formed  a  settlement  there* 
They  gave  them  the  name  of  Faroeer,  from  the  word /oflf, 
which,  in  the  Scandinavian  language,  signifies  sheepf  be- 
cause that  animal  was  found  in  sole  possession  of  the  island. 
These  islands  are  thirty -five  in  number,  8e%*enteen  of  which 
are  inhabited.  The  total  population  is  about  6000  souls. 
Btroemoe  is  the  largest,  thirteen  leagues  in  length  by  five  in 
breadth ;  Asieroeej  to  the  west,  and  8vderoee^  to  the  sooth, 
are  the  next  in  importance  :  the  others,  8andoeej  fVaargoetf 
Bordae^t  Windoeref  diminish  gradually  in  size,  and  are  sa^ 
rounded  by  twenty-eight  still  smaller  islands,  some  of  which 
have  not  even  a  square  league.  The  greater  part  of  tlicse 
islands  are  covered  with  mountains  of  an  igneous  origin, 
which  rise  from  1 800  to  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean;  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks,  of  which  they  are 
formed,  produces  a  gravelish  and  blackish  earth,  which  is 
covered  with  pasturage  so  much  the  richer  from  its  being 
watered  by  numerous  rivulets ;  bays  deeply  indented  stt^ 
round  these  islands,  and  increase  the  dangers  presented  by 
a  navigation  full  of  shoals  and  rapid  currents*  The  climate 
is  not  so  cold  as  the  latitude  would  indicate  :f  the  frosts  last 
little  more  than  a  month,  and  the  winter  is  seldom  rignrooi 
enough  to  cover  the  bays  with  ice.  Summer,  however,  con* 
tinues  only  during  the  two  months  of  July  and   August; 

*  Iceland  is  described,  book  Uxvii,  vol.  v. 

t  They  lie  between  61.20  and  6S.30  of  north  latitade,  and  between  7.65  vA 
10. 26  of  west  longitude  from  Paris. 
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but  by  one  of  those  compensations  vhich  the  wisdom  of  na-  book 
ture  presents,  the  farious  storms  which  desolate  'thesb  is-  ozlix. 
lands  purify  the  air»  by  chasing  to  a  distance  the  pestilential  —— — 
miasmata  which  otherwise  would  threaten  the  inhabitants. 
Wheat  rarely  ripens:  barley,  rye,  and  leguminous  plants 
succeed  well.  But  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  much  more,  at- 
tended to  than  agriculture.  The  horse,  the  ox,  and  other 
domestic  animals  are  of  a  good  breed  but  small  size :  the 
sheep  are  covered  with  a  tolerably  fine  fleece.  The  whale 
and  herring  fishery,  and  the  pursuit  of  aquatic  birds, 
bring  great  profits  to  the  inhabitants.  The  knitting  of 
woollen  stockings  is  also  beneficial;  they  export  about 
120,000  pairs  per  annum.  The  Foeroe  islands  are  divided 
into  six  districts  and  seventeen  parishes,  the  government  of 
which  is  confided  to  a  bailiflT  who  resides  at  Thorsliavnp 
the  only  town  in  the  islands.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  Stroemoe :  a  small  fort  defends  it ;  and  a 
church,  an  academy,  a  Latin  school,  and  an  hospital,  are 
its  principal  edifices* 
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THE    DANISH    MONARCHY 


MministraHve  Divisions  of  the  Danish  Provinces  in  Europe  J 


I.  DENMARK   PROPER. 


Prarlnoet  and  Datchles. 


Seeland  or  Zealand  < 


Fionia 


Laaland 


Ulands. 


Seeland  or  7ealaDd 


Moen 
Born  holm 
Strorooee 

Fiooia 

Langland 

J  Laaland 
I  Falster 


ClUes. 

Copenhagen 

Roeskilde 

Frederiksborg 

Elsineur 

Steege 

Roenne 

Tharshavn 

^  OOENSEK 

I  Svenborg 
Rudkicsbing 

Mariboes 
Nykioebing 


Popolatton. 

104,000 

2,000 

7,000 
1,000 
2,500 
1,500 

7,000 
2,000 
1,200 
2,000 
1,000 


II.  NORTHERN  JUTLAND. 


Aalborg 

Viborg 

Ribe 

Aarhuus 


5  Aalboro 
I  Thisted 

ViBORO 
$  RiBE 

(  Frederieia 
i  Aarhuus 
I  Banders 


6,500 

1,000 

5,000 

2,000 
4,000 
6,000 

4,500 


*  The  names  in  small  capitals  are  those  of  the  chief  towns  in  a  prOfiacr, 
those  in  italicsj  the  chief  towns  of  a  bailiwick. 
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III.  SOUTHERN  JUTLAND. 


ProTincM  and  Dntcbtofl. 


Sleswig 


Alsen 
,  Femeni 


BOOK 

AND. 

• 
PopiilattoD. 

CXLIZ. 

Citfei. 

Sleswig 

8,000 

FUnshourg 

16,000 

Huaum 

4,000 

Tondem 

2,000 

^penrade 
HaderaUben 

3,000 

3,500 

• 

Sonderbourg 

2,500 

Burg 

1,000 

IV.  GERMAN  PROVINCES. 


ilolstein 


Lauenbourg 


1 


Gluckstadt 

5,000 

Kiel 

7,000 

Rendabourg 

6,000 

Heyde 

2,500 

Preetz 

3,000 

•^Itona 

24,000 

Ratzebouro 

2,000 

Lauenbourg 

2,500 

Population  of  the  States  of  Dennuirkf  according  to  the  census 

made  in  the  end  of  1827. 


EUROPE. 
Danish  provinces,  comprising  the  dutchy  <^^^  1501  370 


Sleswig 
Dutchy  of  Holstein 

Do.    of  Lauenbourg 
Feroe  Isles 


374,740  H, 937,150 
35,640 
5,500  j 


AMERICA. 


Iceland 
Crreenland 

Island  of  Saint  Thomas 

Antilles  < John 

Croix 


49,820>      „5gQ 
5,740  S         ' 

46,290        46,290 


AFRICA. 


Coasts  of  Guinea  —  Christiansborg,  Frederika- 
^rg,  and  some  forts 


25,000        25^000 
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HiDdostan  ^  Tranquebar  and  Serampore  61,000       61,000 


Total  of  Danish  posaessiona  2,15SS|POO 

ViewB  of  the  Danish  Population  in  Europe, 
Surface  in  square  leagues  2,865      Inhabitants  per  square  league  677 


Legittouue.  IQ^tiniate. 

Births  in  1827  34,315  2,639  96,954 

Deaths  in  1827  ^  —  26,160 


Excess  of  births  over  deaths  10,7^ 

Proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  children  1  to  14 

■              —  of  deaths  to  births  2  to    3 

of  births  to  the  population  1  to  52 

— —  of  deaths  to  the  population  1  to  74 

European  Population  according  to  thdr  Language. 

Speaking  Danish  1,320,000  individuals. 
German  550,000 


Anglo-jutic  18,000 

Frieslandic  49,000 

JWffn&er  of  Cattle. 
Horses  500,000.  Horned  cattle  1,100,000.         Sheep  1,500,000. 

Average  of  Exports  of  Cattle. 

Stallions  3,000.        Mares  1%000.        Cows  4,000.        Swine  18,000. 

J^ilitarj  Force. 

Army  38,000  men,* 

C  Ships  of  the  line  4 

Navy    <  Frigates  7 

(  Vessels  of  inferior  size  16 

Finances. 

Revenue  in  francs  40,000,000.  Public  debt  270,000^000. 

*  According  to  M.  Tbaarop,  Danish  counteUor  of  state,  the  army,  in  tttS, 
GO^OOO  ■trong. 
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Europe  Continued.  —  Belgium,  or  the  Mtherlands. 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  different  tribes  of  the  Bel-     ^qqj^ 
gae,  from  Miiom  Belgium  takes  its  name,  was  of  much      cl. 
greater  extent  than  the  modern  territory  which  goes  by 


that  name.    From  the  general  description  given  of  it  by  ^nJ°I,^|^i^ 
Caesar,  and  a  comparison  of  the  particular  districts,  (so  far  uauts. 
as  it  can  be  ascertained,)  inhabited  by  the  tribes  forming 
the  nation  of  the  Belgae,  its  bounds  seem  to  have  extended 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  in  the  English  channel  to,  or 
nearly  to,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Seine  (Sequana) 
and  the  Marne  {Matrona)  forming  the  southern  boundary, 
and  thus  to  have  embraced  not  only  the  Netherlands  or 
Belgium  properly  so  called,  but  the  whole  province  of  Pi- 
cardy,  and  such  parts  of  Normandy,  the  isle  of  France, 
Champagne  and  Lorraine,  as  lie  within  the  above  line,  be- 
sides part  of  the  Prussian  States,  lying  to  the  westward  of 
the  Rhine.    In  this  country  lay  the  immense  forest  of  the 
Ardvenna  {SUva  Jtrdvennaf  Caesar,  1.  5,)  embracing,  it  ap- 
pears, great  part  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Meuse 
and  the  Rhine,  and  the  remains  of  which  are  still  extant  in 
the  Forest  of  the  Ardennes.     The  Belgae  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  bravery  and  their  determined  opposi- 
tion to  Roman  encroachment  and  usurpation.     Caesar  styles 
them  *  the  bravest  of  all  the  Gauls,'  and  he  assigns,  as  rea- 
sons for  this,  their  distance  from  the  civilization  and  polite- 
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BOOK  nes8  of  Roman  Oaal,  their  thus  little  intercoarae  viih  fkdr 
^^*  more  civilized  neighbours,  and  their  frequent  wars  with  the 
"""""■■"''^  Germans  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.*  It  is  obvioos 
from  his  own  account,  that  he  had  but  little  to  boast  of  is 
his  wars  with  these  high-spirited  tribes,  but  ultimately  tiiey 
were  borne  dowa  under  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  the 
gigantic  power  of  Rome,  and  compelled  to  acknowledge  her 
authority.  Tet  it  would  appear,  that,  all  along,  some  of  the 
tribes  upon  the  coast,  as  well  as  their  maritime  neighboors 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Rhine,  yielded  but  a  nominal  sab- 
jection  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  maintained,  till  the 
fall  of  that. empire,  a  considerable  share  of  independence. 
When  Rome,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  fell  by  its  own 
weight,  and  through  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  nortiiern 
nations,  the  Belgian  provinces  became  the  prey  of  these  in- 
truders, principally  of  the  Saxons  and  Franks.  Without 
attempting,  where  in  point  of  fact  history  gives  but  little 
information,  to  trace  the  early  history  of  Belgium,  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  it  formed  part  of  the  great  empire  of  Charle- 
magne, but  during  the  feeble  reign  of  his  successors  both 
in  Franco  and  Germany,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent chieftains,  with  territories  more  or  less  extensiTe. 
During  the  same  period,  many  of  the  cities  acquired  not 
only  immense  wealth  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  but  pri- 
vileges amounting  almost  to  independence  of  their  local  so- 
vereigns. In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Bel- 
gium fell  under  the  power  of  the  powerful  house  of  Bar- 
gundy,  from  which  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of 
Austria  about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  at  the  division  of  the  Austrian  family  into  two  branches, 
the  Spanish  (the  elder  branch)  and  German,  it  became  part 
of  the  immense  possessions  of  the  Spanish  Branch.  From 
.  various  causes,  it  failed  to  acquire  its  liberty  when  the  seven 
more  northerly  provinces  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and 
remained  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  till  the  war  of  the 
succession  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when, 
at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Belgium  became  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Grerman  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria' 

*  Caesar  de  Bel.  GaL  lib.  I,  e.  i. 
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With  that  family  it  continued  till  conquered  by  the  French     book 
in  1794  and  1795,  and  with  them  it  remained  as  a  part       cl. 

of  the  French  empire,  till  the  downfall  of  Napoleon's 

power  in  1814.  In  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  people^ 
who  utterly  disliked  an  alliance  or  union  with  the  Dutch, 
Belgium,  by  the  fiat  of  the  allied  powers,  became  part 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  Orange 
family. 

Let  us  cast  a  coup  d'oeil  on  the  political  organization  of  Go^wn- 
what  icas  the  monarchy  of  the  United  Netheflands.    Ac-  S?e  kijgl*' 
cording  to  a  law  promulgated  on  the  24th  August  1816,  it  $JIJS,eJ.*^* 
was  governed  by  a  king,  who,  sharing  the  legislative  pow-  land"" 
er  with  the  States  General  divided  into  two  chambers, 
alone  bad  the  right  of  making  peace  or  war,  of  conclud- 
ing alliances  and  ratifying  treaties.    There  was,  however, 
an  obligation  upon  him  to  advise  with  the  States,  whenever 
the  interest  or  the  safety  of  the  country  demanded  it.    The 
Bovcreign  disposed  of  civil  and  military  employments,  con-    , 
ferred  the  order  of  nobility,  and  governed  at  his  pleasure 
the  colonies.    He  proposed  laws  to  the  Chambers,   but 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  had  also  the  power  of  submitting 
propositions  to  him  which  he  might  adopt  or  reject.    The 
crown  was  declared  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  following 
the  right  of  primogeniture ;  but  females  might  be  called  to 
the  throne,  after  the  complete  extinction  o  fthe  male  line. 
I'he  nation  was  divided  into  three  classes :  the  nobility  or 
equestrian  order,  the  order  of  the  cities  or  mercantile  order, 
And  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  or  landed  and 
agricultural  interest.    The  order  of  the  nobility  was  repre- 
sented in  the  States  General  by  the  Upper  Chamber,  com- 
posed of  from  forty  to  sixty  members,  whose  prerogatives 
conferred  by  the  king,  were  not  hereditary,  but  for  life 
roerely.    The  lower  Chamber  comprehended  110  deputies, 
nominated  by  the  provinces,  one  half  by  the  Belgian,  and 
the  other  half  by  the  Dutch  provinces.    These  two  Cham- 
bers, forming  the  national  representation,  were  assembled 
every  year.    In  each  province^  questions  of  a  more  imme- 
diate or  local  interest  were  submitted  to  the  deliberation  of 
deputies  from  the  three  orders,  who  formed  the  Provincial 
States,  and  whose  members  enjoyed  equal  rights,  equal  in* 
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BOOK     dependence,  and  equal  freedonh    These  States  assemblei 
^'"       as  often  as  the  king  called  them  together,  but  at  least  once 
""■^"""~  a-year. 

There  are  perceivable,  in  the  ensemble  and  in  the  dctaih 
of  this  organization,  advantages  not  possessed  by  either  the 
English  constitution  or  French  charter.*  But  the  parlia- 
mentary debates  of  the  Low  Countries  revealed  to  Europe 
the  vicious  tendency  of  certain  laws  in  force ;  and  certain  al- 
terations were  imperiously  called  for,  such  as  an  alleviation 
in  the  burden  of  taxes,  and  the  introduction  of  various  in- 
stitutions indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  viz, 
the  entire  freedom  of  the  press,  the  appointment  of  jurj 
trial,  and  the  non-removal  of  judges.  The  punishments  at* 
tendant  upon  delinquencies  of  the  press,  were  of  a  severitr 
not  proportioned  to  the  present  state  of  things.  One  law 
allowed  judges  to  inflict,  for  the  repression  of  certain  of- 
fences, arbitrary  punishments,  and  these  of  the  most  de- 
grading nature,  such  as  branding  and  whipping.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  government  of  the  United  Netherlands  vas 
altogether  opposed  to  the  necessities  of  the  country :  serertl 
abuses  were  redressed,  and  the  new  methods  of  instructioa 
were  not,  as  in  France,  through  the  instigation  and  cla- 
mours of  a  stationary  but  powerful  faction,  stigmati2ed  as 
both  immoral  and  dangerous.  Hence  the  number  of  scho- 
lars has  been,  in  Belgium,  nearly  twice  the  number  of  tb>i 
in  France,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  twocooo* 
tries. 
Recent  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  people  of  Bel* 

chMgen.  gjyjj^  ^^^^  ^^^  consulted,  when  the  Belgian  provinces  wert, 
along  with  the  seven  Dutch  provinces,  formed  into  one  kivS' 
dom.  The  object  of  the  great  European  powers,  who  took 
upon  them  to  model  the  smaller  states  as  they  thought  pro- 
per, in  carrying  through  this  union,  was  to  form,  inaqo^ 
ter  which  had  always  been  open  to  French  attack,  and  pff* 
sented  no  proper  barrier  of  resistance,  a  state  sofficientlj 
powerful,  especially  when  supported  by  Great  Britain  an' 
Prussia,  to  repel  aggression  on  tlie  part  of  its  southern  and 

•  This  hat  a  reference  to  the  rtate  of  th'in|8  in  France  previous  to  ih«rt^^'' 
tio^  in  1830.  —  Ttans, 
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powerfal  neighboor,  and  prevent  Belgium  from  becoming  book 
what  had  been  so  often  the  case,  a  mere  arena  of  contention  cl« 
between  France  and  Austria.  There  were  many  things,  — '— - 
however,  that  tended  to  make  this  union  disliked  by  the 
Belgians.  There  existed  strong  feelings  of  aversion  to  the 
Dutch,  arising  from  different  causes,  among  others,  the 
diSerence  of  their  religion,  the  Dutch  being  of  the  Reform- 
ed religion,  while  the  Belgians  were  bigoted  Roman  catlio-  ' 
lies.  Besides,  having  been  for  twenty  years  united  to  the 
French  empire  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  and  finding  a  ready 
market  there  for  their  internal  productions,  their  interests, 
and  their  babits  and  predilections  were  all  French.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  in 
the  grand  dutchy  of  Luxemburg.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
much  wisdom  and  deep  and  continued  attention  to  the  in- 
terests and  feelings  of  the  different  parties,  was  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers  necessary,  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions  and 
prejudices  on  one  side  and  another.  To  give  consistence, 
and  insure  duration  to  a  body  formed  of  such  heterogeneous 
materials,  it  became  necessary  that  a  paternal  government 
should  guarantee  to  all,  by  means  of  the  advantages  of  a 
representative  system,  liberty  civil  and  religious,  showing 
impartiality  in  the  conferring  the  rewards  of  tlie  state,  and 
taking  care  not  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics in  Belgium,  who  were  naturally  jealous  of  a  protes- 
tant  sovereign,  and  of  the  predilections  which  he  might  be 
supposed  to  have  towards  his  Dutcli  and  Protestant  subjects. 

There  is  too  much  ground  to  believe  that  the  Belgians 
l^ad  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  government  of 
tlie  King  of  the  Netherlands.  The  severe  measures  which 
were  adopted  to  check,  as  was  said,  the  licentiousness  of 
the  Brussels  press,  with  the  manifest  partiality  of  the  go- 
vernment towards  its  Dutch  subjects,  combining  with  other 
causes  of  complaint,  and  with  the  dislike  that  had  all  along 
been  felt  towards  the  union  with  Holland,  produced  a 
spirit  of  almost  universal  dissatisfaction  throughout  all 
the  Belgian  provinces ;  and  the  revolution  at  Paris  in  the  . 
close  of  July  1 830  was  the  signal  for  another  at  Brussels 
in  the  month  of  August  following,  which  has  ended 
in  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland.     It  appears 

▼oIh  VIII.  77 
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BOOK     that  the  allied  powers  have  consented   to  this^  b^t  di^ 
^^'      culties  have  arisen  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  Belgian 

"^  *■  affairs  and  the  choice  of  a  sovereign^  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  expressed  in  Belgium  to  any  member  of  the 
Nassau  family  occupying  the  throne,  and  the  offence  that 
may  be  given  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe  in  the  object 
of  their  choice.  A  short  time  will  decide  a  matter,  it  ap- 
pears, intimately  connected  with  the  peace  of  the  world* 
Let  us  now  proceed  with  our  description  of  the  coantry. 

Mounuioi  In  Belgium  the  asperities  of  the  ground  are  merely  small 
mountains,  so  small  indeed  that  they  may  well  be  consid^- 
ed  simply  hills:  they  belong  to  a  group  of  the  Alpine  range 
which  predominates  in  France,  and  which  we  have  called 
the  Franco^ Celtic*  In  like  manner,  those  which  extend 
into  the  grand  dutchy  of  Luxemburg  and  province  of 
Liege,  are  merely  a  prolongation  of  the  chain  to  which  we 
have  formerly  given  the  name  of  the  Ceveniuh  Vosgian.\  The 
branch  of  tlic  Ardennes,  which  belongs  to  the  same  chain, 
extends  as  far  as  Hainault,  and  the  provinces  of  Namur 
and  Limbourg. 

Itiftrf.  Xhe  Low  Countries  are,  by  the  smallness  of  their  rise 

above  the  level  of  the  ocean,   the   rendezvous   of  several 
rivers  which  flow  majestically  across  the  sandy  plains  of 
this  flat  country*     The  Scheld,  {UEscaut)  on  quitting   the 
French  territory,  crosses   part   of  Hainault,  forms  on  the 
east  the  boundary  of  West  Flanders,  divides  East  Flanders 
into  two  parts,  and   forms    the   line   of  demarca{ion   be- 
tween East  Flanders  and  the  Province  of  Antwerp.     It  then 
divides  itself  into  two  principal  branches,  which,  in  falling 
into  the  sea,  form  the  islands  that  compose  the  province  of 
Zealand.    The  MeusCf  by  the  Belgians  called  J^aaSf  takes 
its  rise  in  Lorraine,  and  seven  leagues  from  tlie  frontiers  of 
France,  at  the  City  of  Namur,  is  joined  by  the  Sambre;  it 
then,  after  watering  the  provinces  of  Namur,  of  Liege,  and 
of  Limburg,  separates  North  Brabant  from  Holland,   and, 
uniting  itself  to  the  Waal  or  the  Rhine,  takes  its  course  to 
the  German  Ocean.     After  this  junction,  a  popular  error 
gives  the  usurped  name  of  the  J^aas  or  Jdeu9e  to  the  united 

*  l)eBcri))tion  of  France,  p.  164  of  this  vol*        t  Ibid. 
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Btreain,  proceeding  upon    the  mistaken  notion  that   the     book 
\<raal  or  Rhine,  the  greater  river,  throws  itself  into  the  les-      ^^» 
eer  river  the  Meuse ;  whilst  it  is  the  Waal,  the  principal  •^— — 
arm  of  the  Khine,  which  carries  into  the  ocean  the  united 
waters.     Other  arms  less  considerable  assume  the  name  of 
the  Rhine,  and  disappear  amidst  the  sands  of  Leyden  and  in 
the  gulf  of  Zuydersee.* 

In   Belgium  there  is   no  lake  of  any  importance:  the  Lakes  and 
marsh    called   the  Peel  in  the  provinces  of  Limburg  and  ^*"**"- 
Northern  Brabant,  covers  a  great  extent  of  ground. 

A  geological  examination  of  thedifTerent  earths  (terrains)  Geological 
in  Belgium  shows  us,  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  it,  viz,  in  ^°'J,****"' 
the  mountains  of  the  grand  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  quarries 
of  slate-stone  which  stretch  towaMs  the  north,  surrounded  by 
granitic  rocks,  and  above  which  there  lie  towards  the  eas^ 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  ancient  limestone  strata 
with  organic  remains ;  towards  the  west,  on  the  contrary^ 
descending  towards  Brussels,  the  schisti  form  a  great  basin 
filled  with  limestone  and  containing  anthracites,  the  com- 
bustible of  ancient  earths,  then  sandstone,  and  lastly  all 
kinds  of  rocks  of  carbonized  earth.     What  is  most  remark* 
able  about  these  deposits,  thus  bedded  in  the  midst  of  the 
schisti  from  whence  the  slate  is  taken,  is,  that  the  rocks 
which  compose  them,  in  place  of  presenting  themselves  in 
inclined  beds,  rise  vertically  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
hence  the  immense  coal-pits  in  the  environs  of  Namur  and 
Mons  must  be  worked  by  means  of  shafts.     What  convul-  ' 
sions  have  not  been  necessary  to  give  to  these  beds,  origi- 
nally horizontal,  the  disposition  which  they  now  present  ? 
whether  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  disorder  in  frightful  sink- 
ings of  the  ground,  or  in  heavings  of  the  earth  proceeding 
from  the  terrible  action  of  subterraneous  fires  i    Above  the 
deposits  embedded  with  the  schisti,  other  deposits  less  an- 
cient, which  the  chalky  formation  mixed  with  clay  and  sand 
belonging  to   the    upper  sediments   covers,  stretch   them- 
selves over  the  greater  part  of  the  Low  Countries,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Fraitce  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems ;  while  the 
ssore  ancient  earths  occupy,  in  a  line  which  may  be  traced 

*  See  p,  657  of  this  vol. 
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BOOK  from  Tonrnay  to  Maestricht,  all  the  country  extending  aa 
^L*  far  as  the  Moselle. 
"—^  This  country  is  furrowed  by  a  great  number  of  Talleys 
Son^of'tVe  »nd  dales.  -  This  irregularity  of  ground/  says  a  Belgian 
toil  of  savant.*  ^the  existence  of  a  multitude  of  small  streams, 
and  the  mixture  of  naked  rocks  with  meadows,  of  arabk 
lands  and  small  forests,  give  it  a  very  picturesque  appear- 
ance ;  but,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  every  country  where  the 
primordial  earths  predominate,  the  soil  is  unfertile,  with 
the  exception,  however,  of  parts  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  over  which  moveable  deposits 
of  secondary  earths  have  spread  themselves;  so  that  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  riches  are  there  found  united ;  which 
has  led  to  the  remark,  that  the  miner  and  the  mineralogist, 
accustomed  to  inhabit  barren  mountains,  were  astonished 
to  find  themselves,  in  Hainault,  in  the  midst  of  plains  co- 
vered with  a  brilliant  vegetation,  and  where  cultivation  is 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection.'  The  same  ob- 
server has  remarked,  that,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse* 
the  disposition  of  the  valleys  presents  two  distinct  modifi- 
cations. Some  of  these  valleys  are  straight,  wide,  of  little 
depth,  bordered  with  gently  sloping  rising  grounds,  and 
inclining  from  north-east  to  south-west;  but  they  are  cross- 
ed by  valleys  of  greater  depth,  irregular,  inclining  in  ereiy 
direction,  and  serving  as  beds  to  rivers:  a  disposition  aris- 
.  ing  from  the  geological  constitution  of  the  country.  The 
other  valleys  have  no  affinity  with  the  nature  of  the  soil: 
they  have  not  made  their  way  across  the  hard  rocks,  and 
have  been  stopped  by  aranaceous  deposits.  They  appear 
to  demonstrate  that  the  excavation  of  valleys  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  erosive  action  of  water,  but  to  the  disrup- 
tions that  have  taken  place  in  the  hardest  rocks,  of  which 
the  waters  have  profited  to  make  themselves  a  passage. 
ll}„,,^  The  quartzeous  rocks,  and  those  which  contain  amphi- 

bole  and  form  strata  in  the  midst  of  slaty  earth,  constitute 
an  important  branch  of  quarrying  for  the  paving  of  roads: 
in  the  earth  which  contains  anthracites  is  found  that  great 

*  *  Memoires  pour  tervir  a  la  descriptioa  geologiqut  des  Paji-BM,  d«  U 
Fraacc,'  bj  M.  J.  J.  d'Omalius  d'Halli^. 
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variety  of  marbles,  const! tating  one  of  the  mineral  ricbes     book 
of  the  low  countries,  and  especially  that  species  which  de-      ^^* 
rives  from  the  numerous  remains  of  marine  organized  bodies  "■"""""— 
the  name  of  small  granite  (petit  granite).    The  same  earth 
contains  in  abundance  rich  mineral  ores  of  iron  and  lead, 
and   gives   birth  to  the   celebrated  thermal  waters  (hot 
springs)  of  Cliaudfontaine  near  Liege.    Amidst  the  schistous 
rocks  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  a  country  barren  or 
covered  with  forests,  there  are  quarried  those  whetstones 
which  are  sent  to  every  part  of  Europe,  and  those  schisti 
charged  with  alum  which  are  sold  under  the  name  of  car- 
penters' pencils ;  in  fine,  from  a  slaty  soil  proceed  the  min- 
eral waters  of  Spa,  which  have  acquired  in  Europe  so  great 
celebrity. 

In  regard  to  climate,  the  provinces  of  Belgiunn  differ  from  cumato 
each  other  chiefly  in  their  being  subject  to  a  greater  or  les-  JJJ^om***" 
ser  degree  of  humidity.    In  the  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  the 
climate  is  healthy  and  temperate,  more  moist  than  cold.   The 
oak,  the  ash,  and  the  beech,  bear  sway  in  the  beautiful  for- 
ests of  this  province ;  horned  cattle  find  abundant  pastur- 
age; a  species  of  the  vine  is  cultivated,  which  produces  an 
indifferent  wine ;  fruit-trees  are  rare ;  wheat  succeeds  with 
difficulty ;  but  the  inhabitants  derive  great  advantage  from 
the  cultivation  of  rye  and  oats,  and  particularly  the  potato. 
In  the  province  of  Liege  the  atmosphere  is  often  hazy;  its 
valleys,  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  especially  that  watered 
by  the  Ourthe  and  the  Embleve,  yield,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  Luxemburg,  wheat  of  excellent  quality ;  and  its 
territory  is  equally  rich  with  the  other  in  forests,  in  game^ 
in  swine,   and  horned  cattle.    The  air  of  the  province  of 
Namur  is  sharp  and  healthy ;  the  soil,  extremely  various, 
i^adily  admits  of  cultivation;  the  sheep  have  a  finer  wool, 
and  their  flesh  is  much  more  succulent,  than  in  the  two 
other  provinces.      In  Hainault  an  air  equally  healthy  is 
breathed ;  they  enjoy  a  climate  equally  temperate ;  the  same 
fertility  is  observable,  and  the  forests,  although  more  scat- 
tered, produce  timber  excellent  for  carpentry -work.     West 
and  East  Flanders  lie  under  the  influence  of  a  humid  climate 
^bich  frequently  gives  rise  to  dangerous  fevers ;  the  sum- 
^^1*  is  hot  but  rainy,  and  the  winter  cold ;  the  north-west 
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BOOK     vinds  often  render  in  West  Flanders  the  winter  formidable, 
CL.       by  the  inundations '\vhich  they  occasion.    Both  these  pro- 

' irinces  rear  horses,  too  dull,  indeed,  for  riding,  but  well 

adapted  Tor  the  draught.  The  other  domestic  animals  are 
remarkable  for  their  excellent  condition,  and  for  this  they 
are  indebted  to  their  good  pasturage.  The  plants  which 
succeed  best  in  Flanders  are  tobarco,  hemp,  madder,  and, 
above  all,  flax,  the  principal  riches  of  the  country.  Desti- 
tute of  forest*?,  but  possessing  abundance  of  turf»  they  make 
great  use  of  this  as  fuel.  The  provinces  of  South  and  North 
Brabant,  and  Antwerp,  are  healthy,  although  moist ;  and 
the  soil  is  particularly  fertile,  excepting  in  the  northern  part 
of  North  Brabant,  where  brushwood  and  forests  of  pine 
still  cover  some  sandy  wastes,  where  the  turf  accamnlates 
at  the  bottom  of  deep  bogs.  Yet,  doubtless,  here,  as 
has  been  done  in  the. territory  of  Antwerp,  incessant  la- 
bour might  transform  useless  plains  into  fruitful  meadows. 
Limbourg,  no  less  marshy,  cultivates  to  great  advantage 
the  rearing  of  cattle  and  bees.  The  province  of  North 
Brabant,  noticed  here  from  its  immediate  proximity  to 
South  Brabant,  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,*  with  regard  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  Netherlands,  that  it  has  long  been  distin- 
guished both  for  its  productiveness  and  variety  ;  and  that 
the  excellence  of  the  Flemish  system  of  manuring,  their  dis- 
use of  fallows,  and  skill  in  the  rearing  of  cattle,  have  been 
noticed  and  recommended  by  the  most  experienced  British 
agriculturists.  The  farms  in  East  and  West  Flanders  are 
in  extent  commonly  about  ten,  and  seldom  exceed  twenty 
hectares,!  while,  in  what  are  called  the  Walloon  Provinces, 
they  are  usually  from  two  to  three  hundred  hectares.  The 
industry   of  the  Flemings,  without  the  use  of  the  wheel 

^  plough  or  strong  English  harrow,  has  within  two  hundred 

years  converted  a  tract  of  land,  originally  a  barren  and  sandy 
heath,  into  a  rich  and  beautiful  garden ;  and  the  produce 
of  wheat  here  is  often  not  less  than  S2  bushels  to  two  of 

*  The  Editors  beg  to  notice  that,  for  most  of  what  foUows  regardinf  the  B|ri« 
culture,  manufactures,  &c,  of  the  Belgian  States,  they  are  indebted  to  a  vtrj 
able  article  in  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  No.  X,  Vol.  t. 

t  A  hectare  ip  equal  to  two  and  a-half  English  acres. 
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^eeA,  —  of  oats  60  bushels  to  three,  —  whilst  scarcely  in  any     ftooK 
part  of  Great  Britain  does  wheat  yield  more  than  from  eight      ^'" 
to  ten  times.    Considerably  more  grain  is  produced  than  the  ~ 

population  requires.  The  total  value  of  the  capital  employ- 
ed in  agriculture,  in  both  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  provinces,* 
has,  from  apparently  accurate  tables,  been  estimated  at 
L.43S,153,ddd»  sterling,  and  the  gross  annual  produce  of 
agricultural  industry  at  L.50,095,166  sterling,  and  deduct- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  gross  produce,  to  defray  the  price  of 
seed  and  manure,  of  labour,  of  repairs  of  buildings,  and  farm- 
ing utensils,  loss  arising  from  the  mortality  of  cattle,  and  the 
cost  of  the  food  of  men  and  beasts,  the  net  yearly  produce 
is  L«16,698,S89  sterling. 

Miues  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  coal,  are  worked  in  the  Manufac-^ 
provinces  of  Liege,  Namur,   Hainault,  and   1-uxemburgh,  {^J**»^*^* 
and  in  these  provinces,  there  were  in  1822,93  great  furnaces, 
^06  forges,  68  martinet  houses,  (for  hammering),  19  foun- 
dries, 17  laminoirs  or  rolling  houses,  and  12  tin  factories. 
Excellent  bar  and  sheet  iron,  axletrees  and  nails,  machinery 
and  implements  of  all  kinds,  are  there  manufactured.    Ar- 
ticles of  steel,  copper,  and  bronze,  are  made  in  Hainault 
and  Namur :  the  cutlery  of  Namur  is  excellent,  and  the 
hardware  of  Liege  of  the  best  quality.    The  woollen  manu-  WooUen. 
facture  is  carried  on  briskly  at  difierent  places,  and  the 
Netherlands  cloths  are  much  sought  for,  both  from  their  qua- 
Vily  and  price,  and  are  exported  both  to  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope and  America.    The  manufacture  of  linen,  of  sail-cloth,  Linem 
of  licking,  and  of  thread  both  for  sewing  and  lace,  is  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent  in  a  great  variety  of  towns,  both  in 
Brabant  and  Flanders.     In  East  Flanders  there  are  31,697 
looms  employed  in  weaving  flax,  6124  for  cotton,  and  639 
for  mixed  stuffs.    The  lace  trade  has  not  much  increased  ^^•* 
of  late  years,  but  the  laces  of  Brussels  and  Mechlin  retain 
all  the  delicacy  and  richness  for  which  they  have  so  long 
^en  famed.     The  cotton  trade,  both  in  the  spinning  and  Cotion. 
leaving  departments,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
^he  spinning  establishments  are  principally  in  East  Flan-^ 

*  Tb«  estimates  were  made  before  the  Revolution  in  1830,  which  has  sepa- 
*^Ud  these  provilices. 
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BOOB  ders  and  Brabant ;  and  stufis  of  all  kinds  are  made  in  abiuid- 
cii.  ance  at  Ghent,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Courtray,  Bruges*  Ypres, 
^~~~*  Lokeren,  and  St  Nicholas.  At  Ghent,  in  particular,  tbh 
trade  flourishes,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  of  its  contaiD* 
ing  68  steam  engines  for  spinning  and  weaving,  while  35 
years  ago  there  was  not  one  in  all  Fiander^,  the  first  hav- 
ing been  erected  in  1805.  Ghent  imports  annually  40,000 
bales  of  cotton  wool,  and  the  new  canal,  intended  to  cooh 
municate  with  the  Scheld  at  Ternengeo,  will  give  additioo- 
al  facilities  for  procuring  the  raw  material.  There  are  con* 
siderable  breweries  at  Louvain,  at  Brussels,  and  at  Mech- 
Brawericcp  lin.  Tlie  breweries  at  Louvain  brew  about  4000  tuns 
monthly.  There  are  sugar  refineries  at  Ghent  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood; but  no  distilleries  in  Belgium  of  any  import- 
ance. By  a  recent  calculation,*  the  annual  amount  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  Netherlands,  embracing  both 
Dutch  and  Belgian  provinces,  is  675  million  francs,  or 
L.28,125,000  sterling,  and  the  profit  to  the  manufacturer 
on  this  is  said  to  be  184  million  francs,  including  the  inte^ 
est  upon  his  capital  and  stock. 
ForeUn  ^^^  foreign  trade  of  Belgium  is  carried  on  almost  en- 

trade.        tirely  from  Antwerp,  and,  it  would  appear,  is  greatly  on  the 
increase.    In  the  year  1822  the  number  of  ships  that  en- 
tered this  port  was  only  580,  while  in  1829,  they  amounted 
to  1028,  and  its  imports  in  a  recent  year  (1827)  exceeded, 
in  all  great  articles  of  consumption,  excepting  tea  and  to- 
bacco, the  two  great  sea-ports  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam. 
Roadi  and      ^^  this  growing  country  new  roads  are  making,  and  some 
canaif.       of  those  lately  made  are  not  inferior  to  any    in    £urope. 
In  addition  to  the  numerous   old   canals,    which    tend  so 
much   to    facilitate   commerce  and    promote    intercourse 
among  the  people,  two  canals  are  on  the  point  of  comple- 
tion^ viz,  one  from  Ghent  to  Ternengen,  which  will  connect 
that  city  with  the  mouth  of  the  Scheld ;  and  anotlier  from 
Charleroi  to  Brussels*  and  round  its  whole  circuit,   so  that 
coals  may  be  brought  by  water  to  every  part  of  the  citjr. 
A  third,  of  far  greater  magnitude,  is  in  execution,  to  con- 

^  See  Table  at  the  end  of  BookCLI,  page  670. 
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nect  the  Mease  and  the  Moselle,  by  a  course  of  fifty  leagues,     *ook 
from  Liege  to  WasserMHigv  with  two  subordinate  branches,      ^^' 
Tills  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  1835,  — 

In  place  of  entering  into  any  details  here  on  the  impor- 
tant subjects  of  education,  literature,  &c,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Tables  which  are  placed  at  the  close  of  Book 
CLi,  and  which  refer,  it  will  be  seen,  to  both  divisions  of 
the  late  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  These  tables  convey 
all  the  information  which  it  would  be  warrantable  to  intro- 
duce into  a  work  necessarily  so  general  in  its  nature  as  tlie 
present. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Reiigioo. 
Belgians  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  Under 
the  recently  dissolved  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  this 
conferred  no  peculiar  privileges;  no  religion  was  consider- 
ed as  being  that  of  the  state ;  all  enjoying  the  same  rights, 
and  equal  liberty.  The  newly  established  state  of  Belgium 
has  recognised  the  same  principle.  It  is  deserving  of  no- 
tice here,  that,  under  the  United  Kingdom,  the  charges  for 
religion,  which  supplied  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  whole 
community^  excepting  the  Jews,  did  not  on  the  whole  ex- 
ceed L.252,056  sterling,  for  a  population  of  six  millions. 
The  revenues  of  the  church  of  England  are  four  millions 
sterling ! 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Belgic  provinces  assimilate 
in  some  respects  both  to  Holland  and  France.  Their  soil, 
higher  than  that  of  tlie  Dutch  provinces,  but  less  elevated 
than  that  of  the  neighbouring  French  departments,  is  not 
so  humid  as  the  former,  and  better  cultivated  than  the 
latter.  The  towns  in  Belgium  arc  better  built  than  in 
France,  and  equally  neat,  equally  clean  with  those  in  Hol- 
land. The  inhabitants  present  several  points  of  resem- 
blance with  the  two  nations  betwixt  which  they  lie.  The 
Belgian  is  as  loyal,  as  much  a  friend  to  independence  as 
the  Hollander;  but  by  his  gaiety,  his  polished  manners, 
h*s  generosity,  and  love  of  luxury  and  show,  he  closely  re- 
sembles the  Frenchman. 

Let  us  commence  our  description  of  the  cities  of  Belgium  Cities, 
^ith  Antwerp,  (Flem.  Jtntwerpen,  Fr.  Mvers)  on  the  bank  ^"•''•'i^ 

^t  the  Scheld,  which  deserves  our  attention,  both  from  the 
VOL.  VIII.  rS 
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BOOK      recollections  of  two  memorable  epochas,  and  its  own  actaal 
^^-       importance.    After  liaving  been,  as  is  bclie?ed«  the  city  of 
the  dmHvaretif  a  people  of  whom  Caesar  speaks ;  after  hav- 
ing survived  the  ravages  of  the  Normans  'in  the  9th  cen- 
tury, it  went  on,  increasing  in  greatness^  till  the  I6tb  cen- 
tury, at  which  time  it  was  regarded  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  flourishing  cities  in  Europe,  possessing  a  population 
of  more  tlian  £00,000  souls.    The  Dutch,  after  they  had 
tiirown    of  the  Spanish  yoke,  ruined  the  commerce^   and 
destroyed  the  prosperity  of  Antwerp,  by  sinking  vessels 
loaded  with  stones  at  the  month  of  the  Scheld,  thus  inter- 
rupting the  navigation  of  the  river,  excepting  to  vessels  of 
small  burden.     Become,  after  the  junction  of  Belgium  to 
France,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  JDetix-JW/Acs,* 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Napoleon,  who  saw  its  impor- 
tance in  different  respects,  immense  labours  raised  Antwerp* 
almost  instantaneously,  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  principal 
maritime  cities  of  the  French  empire.    Its  cathedral  is  the 
wonder  of  tlie  Low  countries,  and  one  of  the  finest  Crothic 
buildings  in  Europe:  in  length  it  is  500 feet, 230  in  breadth, 
and  in  height  360 ;  its  arches  are  supported  by  125  pillars, 
forming  230  arcades.     Several  paintings  of  Rubens  and 
other  great  masters  decorate  the  interior;  marble  pillars  of 
different  colours  ornament  the  choir,  the  chapels,  and  the 
front;   its  spire  rises  451  feet  above  the  ground;  and  it 
contains  one  of  the  finest  set  of  bells  in  Belgium.     Let  as 
ascend  to  the  highest  gallery  of  this  pyramidal  tower,  and 
throw  a  coup  d'ceil  over  the  magnificent  spectacle  which 
presents  itself  to  view.    We  are  then  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  panorama  with  a  radius  of  fifteen  leagues ;  we  see  di- 
verging in  every  direction  the  212  streets  of  the  city,  and 
its  twenty-two  public  squares;  we  see  the  hotel-de-ville, 
famous  for  its  fine  architecture,  and  the  houses  which  sur- 
round it,  whose  height  is  so  great  that  they  much  surpass 
the  highest  in  Paris,  and  whose  triangular  pediments,  with 
noble  flights  of  steps,  indicate  their  antiquity ;  the  exchange, 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  the  church  of  St  Jamesi 

^  So  calUd  from  two  liveri  of  that  name  (JS'clhes)  which  join  the  Scheld  nt*' 
Antwerp. 
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where  is  to  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Rubens ;  and,  in  the  line     book 
square  of  MeeVf  the  imperial  palacct  built  by  onler  of  Na-       ^^' 
poleon.     The  six  gates  of  the  city,  its  superb  quays  and  '■ 

docks,  the  magnificent  suburb  of  Bergerhout,  the  port 
able  to  contain  more  than  a  thousand  vessels,  the  extensive 
arsenal,  and  the  citadel,  one  of  the  strongest  in  Belgium,  » 

the  Scheld  whose  breadth  at  some  distance  from  the  port 
is  1600  feet,  all  render  magnificent  the  appearance  of  this 
city,  the  birth-place  of  Teniers,  of  Rubens,  of  Van  Dyck, 
of  Jordaens,  and  other  celebrated  men.  Looking  towards 
the  north-east,  there  is  seen  nine  leagues  from  Antwerp, 
the  town  of  Tumhaut^  where  are  manufactured  laces  and 
different  fabrics  of  linen,  hemp  and  wool;  and  five  leagues 
to  the  south  Mdlines  or  Mechlin^  a  city  large  and  welt-built,  Maiinei. 
whose  ancient  cathedral  is  a  most  beautiful  edifice. 

These  boundless  plains,  whose  rich  and  fertile  extent  the 
eye  measures  without  obstacle,  do  not  present  one  single 
rising  ground ;  there  is  nothing  but  a  succession  of  mea- 
dows, arable  lands,  and  woods.    Towards,  the  west  East 
Flanders  is  seen  stretcliing  out,  with  its  twenty  towns,  every 
one  of  more  importance  than  another.    Four  leagues  from 
Antwerp,  we  arrive  by  a  magnificent  road  at  the  elegant 
town  of  8aint  ^cholas^  rich  from  its  manufactures;  and 
three  leagues   beyond   that,   Lokeren  is    watered  by   the 
Durme,  which,  rendered   navigable  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Scheld,  favours  the  important  trade  carried  on  by  this  town 
ill  grain  and  in  merchandize  of  every  description.     Still 
farther  on,  three  leagues  fi*om  Lokeren,  shine  the  steeples 
of  Qand  or  Ohentf  the  ancient  capital  of  Flanders,  which,  Ghent, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  Y,  surpassed  Paris  in  extent  of 
ground.     Its  form  is   triangular:   the   Scheld,  the  Lys, 
and  the  two  small  rivers,  the  Lieve  and  the  Moere,  form 
nore  than  twenty-six  islands,  united   by  more  than   SOO 
bridges.    Traces  of  Spanish  domination  are  still  to  be  re- 
cognised in  traversing  this  city;  n^any  houses  resemble 
those  of  Madrid  in  their  architecture,  which  forms  a  singu- 
lar contrast  with  the  number  of  canals,  in  which  Ghent 
resembles  Amsterdam.    Magnificent  quays,  splendid  pub- 
lic squares,  agreeable  walks,  in  a  walled  inclosure  of  four 
l^&gues  of  circumference,  place  Ghent  in  the  rank  of  beau- 
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BOOK     tiful  and  large  cities;  but  the  popalation,  not  exceeding 
^^'       7O9OOO  souISf  being  small  in  proportion  to  the  extent,  the 
"~^""^  aspect  of  the  city  is  after  all  monotonous  and  melancholy. 
The  citadel  built  by  Charles  V,  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Europe:  it  is,  however,  of  no  great  strength,  and  only 
gives  the  city  a  secondary  rank  among  the  fortified  towns 
of  the  Low  Countries.    The  cathedral,  a  monument  of  the 
munificence  of  the  same  Emperor,  is  over-loaded  with  or- 
naments, but   the  nave  is  magnificent.     The  neighbouring 
tower,  called  the  belfry,  has  a  set  of  bells  celebrated  for  its 
number,  and    variety.     Philanthropy,  with   the   arts  and 
sciences,  possess  rich  and  valuable  establishments  in  this 
birth-placc  of  the  hellenist  Daniel  Heinsius,  of  the  sculptor 
Dclvaiix,  and  the  astronomer  Philip  Laensberg, — in  this 
industrious  and  rich  city,  which  for  thirty  /ears  was  the 
capital  of  the  French  department  of  the  Scheldt      Charles 
y  was  born  in  this  city  24th  February  1500.     His  being  a 
native  of  Ghent  did  not  however  prevent  the  cruel  usage 
it  met  with  from  himself  in  person  in  1540.    The  crime  of 
the  citizens  w  as  the  assertion  of  t^nquestionable  rights  se- 
cured  to  them  by  their  sovereigns,  the  ancestors  of  the  em- 
peror, and  their  inconsiderately  taking  up  arms  in  support 
of  these  rights.     Sensible  of  their  folly  in  attempting  to 
resist  a  power  so  overwhelming,  they  sent  ambassadors  im- 
ploring his  mercy.   His  answer  was  a  terrible  one.   ^  Though 
he  chose  to  enter  the  city  on  the  £4th  February,  his  birth- 
day, he  was  touched  with  nothing  of  that  tenderness  or 
Indulgence,  which  was  natural  towards  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity.   Twenty-six  of  the  principal  citizens  wei*e  put  to 
death;  a  greater  number  was  sent  into   banishment;  tbe 
city  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  all  its  privileges  and  im- 
munities; the  revenues  belonging  to  it  were  confiscated; 
its  ancient  form  of  government  was  abolished;  the  nomina- 
tion of  its  magistrates  was  vested   for  the  future  iu  the 
Emperor  and  his  successors;  a  new  system  of  laws  and 
political  administration   was  prescribed,  and  in  order  to 
bridle  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  citizens,  orders  were  given 
to  erect  a  strong  citadel,  for  defraying*  the  expense  of  which 
a  fine  of  150,000  florins  was  imposed  on  the  inhabitants, 
together  with  an  annual  tax  of  6000  florins  for  the  support 
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of  a  garrison/*    Ghent  never  recovered  this  blow.    An  old     book 
travellerf  sajs^  *  If  Ghent  has  had  tho  honour  of  giving      ^^* 
birth  to  so  great  a  prince,  it  was  used  so  roughly  after-  ' 

wards  by  bim,  that  we  may  say  it  bad  been  better  for  that  ^ 

city  he  bad  never  been  born.' 

Jilostf    (Flem.   Jialst)  on  the  banks  of  the  Bender ^  five  ^loat. 
leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Ghent*  contains  a  town-house 
remarkable  for  its  antiquity.    It  bad  formerly  the  title  of 
an  imperial  city. 

Qudenarde  (Flem.  Oudenaarden)  \s  celebrated  for  the  baf^  Oudenar- 
tie  in  1708,  in  which  the  French  were  compelled  to  yield  to 
tbe  numerical  force  of  the  confederated  army  of  Austrians, 
Dutch,  and  English,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.;^  It  was  dismantled  by  the 
French  in  1745. 

Satisfied  with  the  magnificent  spectacle  beheld  from  tbe 
top  of  Antwerp  cathedra],  let  us  now  traverse  the  province 
that  we  have  just  run  over  with  our  eyes ;  let  us  follow  one 
of  the  pleasant  roads  that  lead  from  Ghent,  its  central 
point,  and  direct  our  course  towards  Bruges,  the  capital  of 
^est  Flanders*  Whoever  has  travelled  this  country,  must  west 
have  remarked  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  higher  class  Pi>^n<i«r** 
of  females,  whose  likenesses  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  pictures  of  the  great  Flemisli  mas* 
ters,  and  the  plump  and  cheerful  countenances  of  tlie  jolly 
village  dames  which  the  pencil  of  Teniers  has  so  faithully 
i^epresonted  in  his  village  festivals  and  tavern  scenes.  The 
cities,  towns,  and  hamlets,  stand  so  thick  together  in  this 
populous  country,  that,  astonished  with  the  sight,  one  can 
only  exclaim  with  Philip  II,  of  Spain,  *  It  is  one  great  city.^ 

Bruges  or  Bruggen^  which,  while  Belgium  remained  unit*  Bruges. 
ed  to  the  French  empire,  was  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Lys,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  Flemish  cities*    It 
^as  a  fortified  town  in  867,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  some 

*  Robertson*!  History  of  Charles  V,  B.  VI,  aono  1540. 

+  Misson,  Voy.  dUtaliv,  &c. 
^  X  The  battle  ofOudenarde  was  fought  llth  July  (ff.  S.)  1708.    According  to 
Tiodal  (continuation  of  Rapin),  the  French  were  superior  in  number  to  tbe 
^)ies ;  and  their  own  accounts  admitted  tlie  loss  of  10,000  killed  and  taken 
priiODers,  besides  cannoni  &c.  —  Tramlalor^t  J^ott.    , 
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BOOK     parts  of  the  walls  are  of  as  old  a  date  as  the  abc?e  year. 
^^'       The  streets  are  wide,  but  the  houses  with  triangular  gables 
give  them  a  Gothic  aspect  ugly  enough.     The  principtl 
churchy  dedicated  to  our  lady,  is  surmounted  with  a  very 
tall  spire»  which  is  seen  without  difficulty  in  coming  oot 
of  the  river  Thames.    This  city  has  given  birth  to  several 
great  men,  amongst  others,  to  Louis  Bergen,  who  invented 
the  art  of  cutting  diamonds.  It  possesses,  besides  an  academy 
of  painting   and  sculpture,  libraries,  and  rich  collectioos. 
Its  harbour  may  contain  more  than  100  ships;  but  after 
having  been,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  ooe 
of  the  first  commercial  cities  in  Europe,  its  prosperity  has 
ever  since  been  on  the  decline.    Still,  however, 'it  mam- 
tains  frequent  communications  with  Ghent,  by  means  of  a 
fine  canal,  which  bears  its  name ;  and  by  another  canal,  ves- 
sels of  from  dOO  to  300  tons,  come  up  from  Ostend.    Bru- 
ges stands  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  highly-cultivated 
country,  and  living  is  abundantly  cheap;  but  the  popula- 
tion, although  still  considerable  (upwards  of  30,000),  is 
scanty  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  town,  and  the 
deserted  look  it  has,  reminds  the  traveller  that  it  has  lost 
the  high  rank  It  enjoyed  before  the  evil  days  of  Philip  II,  of 
Spain.    In  the  great  church  of  our  lady,  there  stands  the 
monument  of  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Bash, 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Nancy  1476.     His  remains 
were  transferred  from  Nancy  to  Bruges  by  his  great  grand- 
son, the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
Ottend.  Osiendf  with  less  than  a  third  of  the  population  of  Bru- 

ges, 18  also  threatened  with  the  destruction  of  its  trade ;  al- 
ready its  harbour,  encumbered  with  sand  and  gravel,  can- 
not receive  large  vessels,  but  at  high  water.*  We  ought 
not  to  pass  by  here  the  famous  siege  of  Ostend  in  the  war 
for  Dutch  independence.  Indifferently  fortified,  it  yet  re- 
sisted the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards  for  more  than  three 
years,  (from  6th  July  1 60 1 ,  to  SOth  September  1 604).  Above 
300,000  cannon  shot  were  fired  by  the  besiegers,  whose 
loss  in  killed  amounted  to  73,000  men,  while  that  of  the 

*  It  wfti  latelj  ttattd  in  iht  newipapen,  Uitt  rinc«  tbe  nTolutloa  is  Aiigoi* 
and  September  1830,  tbe  goTernment  of  Belgium  hat  begun  to  clear  out  tbt  bar* 
bour  of  Oitendy  whicb  bad  been  neglected  by  the  Dutch  goTeroaenU 
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iesiegcd  is  said  not  to  have  been  greatly  inferior.     When     book 
at  last  it  surrendered,  it  was  *  reduced  to  a  mere  mass  of      c^* 
ruin.    The  victors  marched  in  over  its  crumbled  walls  and  — — 
shattered  batteries.     Scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  place  re- 
mained beyond  these  terrible  evidences  of  destruction.    Its 
ditches  filled  up  with  the  rubbish  of  ramparts^  bastions,  and 
redoubts,  left  no  distinct  line  of  separation  between  the 
operations  of  its  attack  and  its  defence.     It  resembled  ra- 
llier  a  v#8t  sepulchre  than  a  ruined  town,  a  mountain  of 
earth  and  rubbish,  without  a  single  house  in   which  the 
wretched  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  could  hide  their  heads 
—  a  nionuoient  of  desolation  on  which  victoiry  might  have 
sat  and  wept** 

Nine  leagues  to  the  south  of  this  city,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Yprelee,  stands  YpreSf  formerly  tlie  rival  of  Bruges  in 
industry  and  commerce,  but  its  population  was  then  more 
considerable  than  at  present.    It  has  still  manufactures  of 
MrooUen  stuffs  and  lace;  but  its  real  importance  lies  in  the 
fortifications  erected  since  the  peace  in  1815.    If,  however, 
we  wish  to  see  an  industrious  city,  let  us  turn  our  steps  to 
CouHray,  divided  by  the  Lys  into  two  equal  parts;  its  trade  courtray. 
is  supported  by  its  manufactures  of  fine  cloths,  naperyt  and . 
lace,  which  equal  those  made  at  Valenciennes.    There  are 
two  considerable  fairs  held   here.     Cortryck,  its  Flemish 
name,  appears  to  come  from   Cortoriacum^  a  city  of  the 
Gauls,  whose  site  it  undoubtedly  occupies.    Its  environs 
are  famous  in  history  for  a  number  of  battles.    In  1302,  a 
French  army  was  defeated  by  the  Flemings  in  the  battle 
called  the  battle  of  the  8pur$,  because  the  victors  found  upon 
the  field  of  battle  ipore  than  4000  gilded  spurs.     In  1382, 
Charles  YI,  of  France  avenged  this  defeat  in  a  victory  ob- 
tained at  Rosebecke,  where  the  Flemings  sustained  a  loss 
of  40,000  men,  in  which  battle  their  leader  James  Arta- 
velde,  the  far-famed  brewer  of  Ghent,  was  killed.    In  1794, 
an  army  of  young  and  newly  raised  Frenchmen  twice  de- 
feated at  Courtray  the  old  troops  of  the  Austrians,  sup- 
ported by  the  English  and  Hanoverians. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheld,  Hainault  contains  se-  Fieuit  of 

•  '  battle. 

*  History  of  the  NetberknHs  by  T.  C.  Grattan.    Lond.  1830. 
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veral  places  memorable  in  the  annals  of  war.  Near  Toor- 
nay*  Fontenoy  recalls  to  memory  the  victory  obtained  in 
1745,  by  the  French  under  the  celebrated  Marechal  Saxe 
over  the  allied  army  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber* 
land.  Fletims  is  celebrated  in  the  Spanish  annals  for  tbe 
victory  gained  by  the  troops  of  Spain  over  Count  Mans- 
feldt  in  1622;  for  that  of  Mareschal  Luxemburg  in  1690 
over  the  imperial  army ;  for  the  battle  of  26th  Jiine  1794, 
where  Jourdan  defeated  the  Austrians  under  the  Frince  of 
Saxe-Cobourg,  which  led  to  the  entire  conquest  of  BcigioiD 
by  the  French;  and  for  that  of  15th  June  1815  (three  days 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo),  where  Napolean  defeated  the 
Prussians,  and  compelled  them  to  reti*eat«  In  the  environs 
Steenkerke  of  Mons,  Saint'DefUs  and  Steenkerke  vfitneBStif  in  1678  and 
1692,  tbe  defeat  by  Luxemburg  of  the  allied  forces  under 
^  the  command  of  William  Prince  of  Orange  (king  Williaoi 
Hl«)  ;  and  at  JemappCf  Dumouriez  was  covered  with  glory 
on  the  6th  November  1792.  In  this  battle  the  present 
king  of  the  French,  Louis  Philip,  greatly  distinguished 
himself.    The  Austrians  mel  with  a  total  defeat. 

Toumay,  two  leagues  from  the  frontit  rs  of  France,  is  di- 
vided by  the  Scheld  into  tbe  old  city  and  the  new.     In  the 
latter,  a  superb  quay  planted  with  trees,  forms  the  finest 
and  most  frequented  promenade  in  tSie  city,  the  houses  are 
well  built,  the  streets  neat  and  sufficiently  straight.    Tbe 
other  quarter,  much  inferior,  is  the  city  which  formed  the 
residence  of  several  kings  of  France  of  the  first  race,  and 
was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in  the  fifth  century.    The  ca* 
thedral,  whose  four  dark  spires  are  seen  from  a  considera- 
ble distance,  is  admired  for  its  beauty;  tbe  interior  is  over- 
loaded with  sculpture  and  the  richest  ornaments.     It  is  be- 
lieved  to  have  been  founded  by  Childeric,  I,  whose  tomb 
was  accidentally  discovered  in  1655,  in  taking  down  some 
old  houses  which  surrounded  the  church.    A  trench  sevca 
feet  in  depth,  brought  to  light  a  leathern  bag  containing 
more  than  100  pieces  of  gold,  and  an  equal  number  of 
silver ;  the  iron  part  of  a  hatchet  and  javelin,  a  sword- 
blade,  five  clasps,  a  case  containing  a  steel  pen  or  style,  tbe 
hinges  of  two  writing  tablets,  a  small  head  of  an  ox  in  ena- 
mel, and  two  rings^  one  of  which  bore  a  seal  with  the  wwds^ 


Tournaj. 
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tAiUeriH  regis^    These  different  ornaments  in  gold  were     book 
accompanied  with  several  figures  of  bees  in  gold  and  silverf      ^^* 
which  appeared  to  liave  belonged  to  a  royal  mantle ;  the  ' 

whole  was  mingled  with  bones,  among  which  were  distin- 
guishable two  human  skulls  and  the  slieleton  of  a  horse» 
affording  a  proof  that  the  Franks  were  accustomed  to  be 
interred  with  their  arms,  their  clothes,  their  battle  horse, 
their  most  precious  jewels,  and  perhaps  with  some  spoils  of 
tbeir  raiemies,  for  one  of  the  two  skulls  was  most  probably 
tbe  bead  of  a  slave  or  of  a  vanquished  warrior.  Tournay^ 
which-  would  accommodate  more  than  60,000  souls,  has  not 
more  than  the  half:  it  is,  however,  an  industrious  and  com- 
mercial town,  and  its  carpeting,  its  cloths,  its  camlets,  and 
its  porcelain  wares,  are  known  over  all  Europe* 

Quitting  the  fine  road  to  Brussels  at  Mh^  a  small  city,  Mom. 
known  from  its  college,  and  whose  fortifications  have  never 
been  able  to  resist  tlie  attacks  of  enemies,  we  take  on  the 
right  hand  the  road  which  leads  to  Jions*    This  city,  which 
derives  its  principal  wealth  from  its  coal  pits  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Hainault.    It  is  large,  and  strongly  for- 
tified,  and   there  are  few  places  that  have  suffered  more 
from  the  inevitable  calamities  of  war.     In  157S,  Louis  of 
Nassau    employed  a  singular  stratagem  to  make  himself 
roaster  of  it.    He  disguised  some  of  his  soldiers  as  sellers 
of  wine,    who  conducted   into  the  city  carts  loaded  with 
casks  having  a  double  covering,  the  outer  covering  contain- 
ing wine,  and  the   inner  concealing  arms.     After  having 
paid  the  duties,  the  pretended  wine^sellers  slew  the  guard 
and  custom-house  officers,   and  opened  the  gates  to  their 
commander.    At  the   coal-mines  at  HomueSf  near  Mons, 
M.  de  Gorges  employs  2000  workmen,  for  whom  he  has 
built  a  handsome  town,  consisting  of  260  neat  houses,  with 
a  garden  to  each.     The  streets  are  laid  out  with  unifor- 
mity, and  well  paved ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  village  is  a 
large  square,  planted  with  trees,  in  which  is  the  ball-room 
for  Sunday  amusements,  the  town-hall,  and  the  school  of 
mutual    instruction,    where  400  children  are  gratuitously 
educated.    The  workmen  have  the  gratuitous  use  of  store- 
houses for  all  purposes,  and  of  the  luxury  of  baths,  and 
appear  happy   and   comfortable.     The  benefits  which  a 
voi.  viii.  79 
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BOOK     ^eat  capitalist  has  it  in  his  power  to  confer,  were  ntftt 
^^'      more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  this  village  of  Hornura.* 

'^""^"*"  Five  leagues  heyond  the  Sambre,  which  we  cross  near 
the  town  of  MerbesU^  we  see  on  a  hill  the  small  but  strong- 
ly fortified  town  of  Philippe^villef  anciently  the  village  of 
Corbignif  fortified  in  1555  by  the  command  of  the  sister  of 
Charles  VyMary*  queen  of  Uungary,  and  to  which  shegare 
the  name  o(  her  nephew  Philip  II ;  and  two  leagues  to  the 
south-west  lies  the  town  of  Jlfartenfrour^,  of  stilt  less  import- 
ance, built  by  the  same  queen.     On  ttie  right  bank  of  the 

Olnant.  Meuse,  Binant  is  <lcrcndcd  by  a  good  citadel,  and  contains 
several  churches,  one  of  which  appears  to  be  of  givat  an- 
tiquity; but  we  dare  not  admit  the  truth  of  the  tradition, 
that  it  replaced  a  temple  of  Diana,  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  town. 

ifftmur.  A   road   equally  beautiful  and  picturesque  tiordcrs  the 

left  bank  of  tlie   Mcuse,  and  leads  to  JV*/imnr,  built  atthe 
junction  of  the  Sambrc  with  that  river.     It  is  believed  that 
this  place,  renowned  in  all  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  become   stronger  than  ever  since  the  erection  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  has  succeeded  to  the  Oppidur^ 
JUvnticornnif  mentioned  in  C«sar*s  Commentaries.!     Tlie 
situation  of  Namnr,  at  the  confiuence  of  two  great  rivers, 
favours  its  trade  and  industry.     Its  fine  cutlery,  and  tlie 
manufactures   of  common    pottery   and  leather,  occupy  a 
great  numl)er  of  hands :  the  disposal  of  its  marbles  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  its  trade.     Nothing 
can  be  more  enchanting  than  the  environs  of  this  city.    !» 
one  place  you  see  tlie  river  confined  betwixt  steep  moun* 
tains,  crowned  with  thick  forests ;  in  another  place  its  bed 
enlarges,  its  descent  becomes  more  rapid,  the  ground  tow- 
el's, and  its  waves  press  rapidly  onwards ;  soon  the  mea- 
dows extend  to  its  banks ;  it  then  proceeds  slowly,  taking 
large  windings,  as  if  to  enjoy  longer  the  freshness  of  t)'^ 
beautiful  verdure;  its  surface  crowned  Mitb  barges,  its  bed 

bordered   by  a  road  covered  with  travellers  and  fields  fe^ 
tilized  by  labour,  present  a  moving  picture,  which  renders 

•  For.  Quftrt.  Rev.  No.  X,  (Vol.  V,)  aru  « Nttbcrlawh.* 
t  Cnitar  At  B«L  Gal.  lib.  ii,  cap.  39  ~  S4. 
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the  variety  in  the  landscape  more  interesting ;  but  we  mnfit     book 
qurt  (his  animating  scene,  rise  from  hill  to  hill  towards  the       ^^' 
west,  and  descend  again  into  the  beautiful  plains  of  Sooth  """"""^ 
Brabant. 

Tlie  first  town  we  pass  through  is  MHvMest  once  a  place 
of  some  importance.  At  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  it  was  surrounded  by  walls.  It  has  three 
suburbs*  five  churches,  and  an  hospital.  Forty  years  ago 
it  was  celebrated  for  an  abbey  of  canonesses,  who,  in  the 
evening*  quitted  the  religious  habit  to  enjoy  the  distractions 
of  a  worldly  life  !  Their  abbess  took  the  title  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  NIvclles.  The  tower  of  the  clock  bears  on  its  sum- 
mit a  man  of  iron,  who  strikes  the  hoars  with  a  hammer  r— 
a  figure  called  in  the  country  JoAn  of  Mvdles,  It  is  not^ 
however,  to  Ibis  bell-man  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  well- 
known  proverb,  *  He  resembles  the  dog  o^  John  of  JVI- 
relles^  who  flies  when  he  is  called.^  This  proverb  arose 
from  the  following  circunstance:  — According  to  the  ac- 
counts of  several  historians,  John  II,  of  Montmorency^ 
father  of  John*  lord  of  Nivelles,  and  of  Louis*  baron  of 
Fosseu,  married  as  his  second  wife  Margaret  of  Orgemont; 
the  two  young  men*  who  probably  were  not  well  pleased 
with  their  stepmother,  withdrew  to  the  court  of  the  count 
of  Flanders,  and  became  the  origin  of  the  two  branches  of 
tlie  hoQse  of  Montmorency.  Their  father  summoned  them 
ill  vain  to  return ;  and*  on  their  refusal,  treated  them  as 
iogs^  and  disinherited  them.  The  summons  had  been  given 
to  tlie  elder  brother,  John  of  Nivelles*  which  gave  rise  to 
the  popular  saying  above  quoted. 

Quitting  the  small  plateau  of  Nivelles*  let  us  advance  Waterloo.^ 
into  those  plains  where  the  armies  of  France  and  England^ 
under  Napoleon  and  >yellington,  met  to  decide  the  destiny 
of  Europe,  ^aatre  BraSj  La  Belle-Miancey  »Mont  8i  Jean, 
^aterlooy  are  before  us*  places  which  recall  to  remembrance 
tlie  bloody  struggle*  which  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  roain- 
taiited  with  heroic  courage*  in  spite  of  the  faults  of  the  two 
chiefs*  and,  in  which,  victory,  unfaithful  to  him  who  thought 
he  had  it,  turned  to  the  side  of  him  who  did  not  expect  it* 
^ruxMes  or  Brussels,  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Belgian  pro-  Brmsaif. 
▼incea,  and  also  the  capital  of  the  province  of  South  Bra* 
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BOOK     bantt  is  only  foar  leagues  from  this  field  of  battle,  which  is 
^^'       now  coiispicunus  from  a  hill  raised  by  the  art  of  man,  tnd 

^~"'""'~  surmounted  with  the  Belgic  lion,  a  gigantic  figure,  in  cast 
iron.  The  origin  of  this  city  is  dated  from  the  eighth  ten- 
titry.  Saint  Gerius*  bishop  of  Arras  and  Cambray,  found- 
ed a  chapri  in  a  small  island  formed  by  the  Senne,  and  this 
island  became  the  city  of  Brussels,  cliosen,  from  its  agre^ 
.  abl«  situation,  by  Otho  II,  as  his  residence,  and  afterwards 
that  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  and 
the  Austrian  governors.  Joseph  If,  transformed  its  an- 
cient fortiRcations  into  a  fine  promenade:  it  was  a  city  sur- 
rounded merely  by  a  wall,  when,  from  the  rank  of  the  ca- 
pita) of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  it  descended  in  1794  to 
that  of  the  ciiicf  place  of  the  French  department  of  the 
Dyle.  It  is  built  on  unequal  ground,  and  several  of  its 
streets  are  very  steep.  The  lower  city,  the  least  healthy 
and  the  least  regular,  contains  many  houses  in  the  Gothic 
style;  but  the  quarter  adjoining  to  the  Park,  a  magnificeot 
walk,  ornamented  with  marble  st)»tues,  is  composed  of  wide 
streets,  regularly  laid  out,  and  of  houses  elegantly  built; 
some  of  them,  however,  are  painted  green,  yellow,  grajf 
following  a  custom  prevalent  in  both  Holland  and  Belgium* 
There  are  reckoned  in  this  city  290  streets,  13,000  houses, 

Squares.     27  bridges,  and  8  public  squares.     The  finest  square  is  the 
Place  Royale,  the  quadrangular  shape  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  fine  portal  of  the  church  of  Saint  James  of  Oinden- 
^>*gf  by  many  magnificent  edifices,  and  by  four  porticoes. 
The  great  square  offers  an  aspect  altogether  different;  the 
buildings  that  surround  it  are  of  various  kinds  of  archi- 
tecture, Spanish,  Flemish,  and  Gothic ;  the  principal  is  the 
Hotel*de*Ville,  a  building  flanked  by  five  hexagonal  tu^ 
rets,  and  surmounted  by  a  steeple  366  feet  in  height,  crown- 
ed with  a  statue  of  Saint  Michael,  of  gilt  copper,  of  1^ 
feet,  and  turning  upon  a  pivot  by  the  slightest  wind.    The 
building  of  this  tower  took  place  in  1445.    The  interior  of 
the  edifice  is  still  in  tlie  same  state  of  decoration  as  wbeji 
Charles  Y,  in  1555,  excited  to  it  by  the  embarrassinent 
raised  by  a  clergy  who  reproached  him  with  his  pretended 
toleration,  abdicated  the  sovereignty  of  half  the  world  in 
favoiir  of  the  fanatical  Philip  IL    It  is  in  front  of  this 
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HotoUdf-Ville,  rg  in  front  of  that  in  Part9,  that  nomcifNll  book 
cereiBoaies  and  executions  of  criminals  take  place — a  mon*  ^^' 
strous  conjunctiont  which  it  is  painful  to  take  notice  of  as  '"^^"^ 
existing  in  tlie  nineteenth  century.  The^great  square 'of 
Sablon  is  ornamented  with  a  beautiful  fountain  of  white 
marble,  representing  a  Minerva  seated.  The  square  of 
Saint  Michael  is  not  of  great  extent,  but  is  planted  with 
treesi  and  surrounded  with  buildings  of  elegant  architec- 
ture. In  the  square  of  Monnaie,  where  most  of  the  build- 
ings are  deserving  notice,  the  great  theatre-royal  is  espe- 
cially distinguishable.  On  the  small  rising  ground  called  (^hurcbei. 
Ji&lenbergf  at  a  short  distance  from  the  great  square,  the 
antique  church  of  Saint  Gudula  displays  its  imposing  Go* 
thic  front ;  it  is  ascended  by  a  long  flight  of  36  steps ; 
the  sculpture  of  its  pulpit,  in  wood,  highly  merits  attention* 
In  the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas  there  are  valuable  pictures* 
and  numerous  relics.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water,  by 
several  fountains,  almost  all  of  them  adorned  with  sculp-  FountalDi. 
tufe,  and  these  fountains  are  fed  by  the  waters  of  a  small 
lake,  situa^d  about  a  third  of  a  league  from  the  walls,  t^ 
wards  the  east.  That  of  Steenporte,  and  that  of  the  great 
new  street^  are  beautirul,  but  they  do  not  enjoy  the  popular 
reputation  of  Mmnekenpisstt  a  child  in  bronse,  whose  name 
expresses  the  indecent  way  in  which  he  throws  out  a  stream 
of  water.  This  statue,  which  is  not  very  ancient,  has  ro- 
placed  one  whose  origin  goes  back  to  the  twelfth  century.  It 
is  called  by  the  people  the  oldest  burgess  in  BrnsselSf  and  on 
feast  days  they  dress  it  in  blue.  Many  other  edifices,  which 
we  have  not  oven  named,  adorn  this  city ;  such  are  the  pa« 
lace  of  the  States-General,  the  new  court-house,  and  the 
king^s  palace,  erected  within  these  few  years. 

The  capital  of  Belgium*  within  a  circumference  of  two 
leagues  and  a  half,  resembles  a  union  of  several  small  cities* 
differing  in  their  language,  their  occupations,  and  their 
manners.    The  quarter  of  the  Park  is   inhabited    by    the  Population 

^'    •  A  «  .  .  «  ■      ■  .    •     .        ■  ^i       of  the  diff- 

n^inniters  of  state,  the  noblesse,  and  the  rich  bankers ;  the  erent  quar- 
English  are  fond  of  this  quarter.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  J^*  °^^' 
its  handsome  buildings  resides  a  small  colony  of  French, 
^hilst  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city,  a  Span- 
ish col6ny,  escaped  from  the  revolutionary  horrors  of  the 
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Peninsulfty  has  fixed  its  abode.  Towards  the  soutb-ft^ 
a  iiopulation  active  and  keen,  bat  not  numerous*  is  com* 
posed  of  Walloons,  who  are  easy  distinguishable  by  their 
physiognomy  and  language.  The  lower  city  is  almost  ex- 
clusively peopled  by  Flemings,  attached  to  their  own  idiom 
and  to  their  ancient  customs.  Tlie  quarter  sitoated  between 
the  lower  city  and  tiiat  of  the  Park  is  the  centre  of  trade 
and  amusements,  the  abode  of  jewellers,  mercers,  and  of 
all  who  support  themselves  by  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  the 
central  point  of  the  finest  warehouses.  The  Jews  do  not, 
a^  at  Amsterdam,  inhabit  a  separate  quarter :  the  poorest 
concentrate  in  the  meanest  streets,  and  the  more  wealthy 
are  scattered  through  the  rest  of  the  city.*  The  additions 
that  are  making  to  different  parts  of  the  city,  prove  tliat 
industry  and  trade  are  in  a  flourishing  state.  In  effect, 
manufHctures  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  found  in  Brussels;  and 
charitable  est^iblishments  for  the  aged,  for  orphans,  for 
strangers,  for  the  sick  and  the  blind,  are  carefully  sup* 
ported.  The  academies  of  sciences  and  belfes  lettres,  two 
r^al  societies  of  literature,  one  of  botany,  an  athenaeam, 
academies  of  painting  and  drawing,  a  museum,  a  cabinet 
of  natural  philosophy,  a  fine  public  library  established  in 
the  old  palace  of  the  governors-general,  a  botanical  garden 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  the  ancient  court, 
and  some  othci*  establishments  which  we  pass  without  no- 
tice, might  lead  us  to  think  more  favourably  of  the  philan- 
thropic virtues  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Brussels,  than  of  their  neighbours  around  them,  if  oar 
excursion  into  both  Holland  and  Belgium  had  not  proved 
to  us,  tiiat  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries enjoy  nearly  the  same  advantages,  in  both  these  points 
of  vi6w.  Among  the  men  of  eminence,  to  whom  Brussels 
has  given  birth,  the  two  Champagnes,  painters  of  eminence, 
and  Bochius,  known  by  his  Latin  verses,  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  first  rank.  Lipsius,  a  celebrated  critic  of  the  l6tli 
century,  was  born  near  Brussels,  and  died  in  the  neigbboor- 
ing  city  of  Lou  vain  in  1600. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  more  active  than  those  o' 
Amsterdam,  love  to  enjoy  their  fine   walks*     They  bav( 


*  See  a  work  intituled,  Qtio/re  Jtfoti  dant  lei  Payt-Bat,    Parii^  1829. 
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a  Tlvolij  which  only  resembles  in  name  that  of  the  same     book 
name  in  Paris.    It  is  not  so  large,  but  is  much  more  pleasantt       ^^* 
and  greatly  more  varied  in  the  amusements  to  be  found  in  it«  — - 
On  the  banks  of  a  canal  which  communicates  by  tlie  Ropel 
with  the  Beheld,  the  green  walk  is  a  charming  promenade 
composed  of  three  avenues  of  nearly  half  a  league  in  length, 
of  which  the  one  in  the  centre  is  reserved  for  carriages  and 
equestrians.    Frequented  every  day,  it  assumes  on  Sunday 
the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  Longchamps  at  Paris*    The 
beautiful  walks  at  Brussels  extend  to  the  Bridge  of  Laeken, 
not  far  from  the  village  of  that  name,  where  the  rich   Bros- 
selers  (Bruxellois)  have  their  country  houses,  and  where 
the  king  of  the  United  Netherlands  possessed  a  park  and 
magnificent  palace^  the   place  of  his  residence  during  the 
fine  season. 

We  cross  the  8enne  and  the  canal  of  Brussels  at   VUvoT" 
de,  a  town  of  SOOO  souls,  where  Joseph  II,  erected  a  bride-* 
well  (matron  de  detention)  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
work-shops.    Four  leagues  to  the  east,  we  perceive  on  an- 
other canal,  the  city  ot  Louvain  or  Leuven,  which  possessed  Louvain. 
in  the  fourteenth  century  4000  work-shops  for  chiths,  wliose 
18,000  workmen,  forced  to  expatriate  themselves  in  conse- 
quence of  a  revolt  against  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  carried  their 
industry  to  England.     At  present  it  is  only  celebrated  for  the 
brewing  of  excellent  beer,  of  which  it  annually  exports  more 
than  15,000  casks.     Its  canal,  which  admits  vessels  of  a  con- 
siderable tonnage,  and  the  river  Dyle,  give  activity  to  this 
branch  of  trade.    Two  fine  institutions  still  confer  import- 
ance on  this  city :  the  one  is  a  hotel  for  invalids  which   can 
receive  2,500  persons ;  the  other  is  the  university,  which 
^as  founded  in  1426,  suppressed  by  the  French  in  1797, 
and  re-established  since  1815.    The  walled  bounds  of  Lou- 
vain, too  large  for  a  population  of  about  16,000  souls,  con- 
tain fields  and  gardens,  and  streets  regular  enough  ;  but  the 
bouses  are  ill-built,  and  there  are  few  fine  edifices.    It  is 
the  same  at  Tirlemont^  which  the  Brabanters  call   TfUenen.  Tiriemoot. 
Watered  by  the  Gecte,  its  ramparts  are  more  than  a  league 
and  half  in  cicumference,  and  its  population  scarcely  the 
balf  of  that  of  Louvain. 
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We  enter  the  province  of  Limburg,  by  the  road  which 
^^*       passing  through  Tirlemont,  conducts  to   Aix-la-Cbapeik. 

"^""~"  Baint  Trand,  the  first  town  we  arrive  at,  carries  on  a  trade 
in  lace  and  iron-work.  Leaving  the  town  of  Loa»  on  the 
left  hand,  whose  magnificent  castle  is  seen  in  passing  along, 
we  reach  the  banks  of  the  Jaar,  where  Tangres  (Flem.  IVm- 
ongras.  girerC)  is  resorted  to  on  account  of  its  fen-oginoua  mineral 
waters,  This  city  was,  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  n  fortress  of^ 
the  Tungri^*  called  Muatwia ;  it  was  destroyed  by  Attiisin 
451,  and  in  881  by  the  Normans ;  it  contains  scarcely  4000 
inhabitants. 
A  valley  stretching  but  before  us,  brings  to  view  in  the 

Maestricht  distance  MaJistrichU  and  the  mountain  of  Saint  Pierre  com- 
manding it»  and  lying  between  the  Jaar  and  the  left  bank  of 
the  Meuse.  This  calcareous  mountain,  from  which  for  more 
than  15  centuries,  there  has  been  taken  a  soft  and  chalkr 
^stone,  is  crossed  by  so  great  a  number  of  galleriest  that  there 
has  been  formed  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  abont  six  teagues 
in  circumference.  In  this  mass  different  fossil  bones  have 
been  discovered  of  great  importance  to  science;  among 
others,  two  heads  of  gigantic  Lizards  of  a  species  which  no 
longer  exists  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  which  savans 

^  have  agreed  to  designate  under  the  name  of  Mo$asauTu%^ 

One  of  these  heads  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Haarlem, 
and  the  other  in  the  museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris; 
the  lengdi  of  the  last  is  thi*ee  feet  nine  inches,  which  creates 
a  presumption  that  this  monstrous  lizard  was  twenty-f»nr 
feet  in  length.  The  mountain  of  Saint  Pierre,  was,  during 
the  middle  ages,  called  the  Mountain  of  the  Huns  {mans  Hnn- 
^norum)j  apparently  from  some  tradition  connected  with 
Attila's  visit  of  destruction  to  this  country  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury,  referred  to  above,  in  speaking  of  Tongres.     It  derives 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  such  a  people  as  the  Tungri  mentioned  bj 
Caesar.  His  words  are,  speaking  of  Alaacualuy  Lib.  vi,  c.  30,  '  Id  casieKi  no- 
men  est.  Hoc  feri  est  in  mcdii?  Eburonum  finibus.*  The  Eburones  fenn  ti 
have  possessed  the  country  about  Liegu,  Tonsres  is  about  four  leagues  distant 
from  that  city.  —  Transl.  Note. 

t  See  historie  de  la  mnntagiie  de  Saint  Pierre  de  Maestricht,  by  Fnvjas  de 
Saint  Fond,  Memoire  sur  le  plateau  de  Saint-Pierre,  by  M.  Bory  dt  Sarit 
Vincent.    Ann.  Gen.  des  Sciences  Phisiques,  torn.  i. 
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its  modern  name  from  tbe  village  of  Saint  Pierre,  adjacent  book 
to,  and  now  considered  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Maestricht,  ^^- 
or  more  properly  from  the  church  of  Saint  Pierre,  which  is  — — 
of  greater  antiquity  than  the  village.  An  old  tower  on  the 
sammlt  of  the  mountain,  has  preserved  the  name  of  the 
<  limet  of  Caesar,^  and  a  little  farther  off,  it  is  believed, 
there  existed  a  Roman  Camp.  Let  us  add  to  these  tradi- 
tionary names,  that  the  Brahan9on  name  of  Maastricht  or 
Maestricht,  is  simply  tbe  translation  of  the  Latin  words, 
Trajeetum  ad  M^sanif*  passage  of  the  JUeuse:  Ought  we  not 
then  to  conclude,  that  the  Romans  possessed  nothing  here 
hat  an  intrenched  camp  i  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Maestricht  existed  prior  to  the  fourth  century.  The 
ramparts,  the  ditches,  and  bastions  which  defend  it,  as  well 
as  Fort  Saint  Pierre,  render  Maestricht  one  of  the  strong- 
est places  in  the  low  countries.  It  is  well  built ;  the  beauty 
of  its  town-house,  of  its  public  marlcet,  and  of  the  church  of 
St  Gervais,  are  especially  deserving  of  notice.  There  are 
manufactories  here  of  fire-arms,  pins,  and  cloths ;  and  the 
Meuse  gives  activity  to  trade.  After  Maestricht,  the  other 
towns  in  the  province  possess  very  little  interest.  Without 
quitting  the  banks  of  the  river,  wecan  see  Jlfaa^eyfc,  containing  Maaseyk. 
a  population  of  only  3000  souls,  and  the  native  place  of  John 
Van-Eyk,  better  known  by  the  name  of  John  of  Bruges,  who, 
in  tlie  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  invented  painting 
in  oil.  A  little  farther  off  is  seen,  on  the  left  hand,  the  small 
but  commercial  city  of  Wert,  the  birth-place  of  the  famous  WenJ 
John  de  Wert,  who,  from  a  shoemaker's  boy  became  a  sol- 
dier, rose  to  be  a  general,  and,  lastly,  became  viceroy  of 
Bohemia,  and  by  the  capture  of  several  places  in  Picardy, 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  carried  terror  to  the  very 
heart  of  Paris,  where  his  name  served  as  the  burden  of  the 
8ong  to  the  ballad-singers  of  Pont-Neuf,  like  that  of  Marl- 
borough in  the  reign  of  his  successor.  We  cross  the  Meuse 
at  Venloo,  a  city  of  6000  souls,  whose  principal  branch  of  Venioo. 
trade  is  the  manufacture  of  pins.  In  ascending  the  river 
on  the  right  bank,  there  is  seen,  at  the  embouchure  of  the 

*  See  Dictiou.  Abiege.  Geogr.  et  Histor.  du  Brabaut  HoUandaift. 
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Roepy  Buremonde  or  Ruennondf  the  country  of  the  celebrat- 
ed geographer  Mercator. 

In  continuing  our  journey  in  the  same  direction,  we  ar- 
rive near  Limburg,   the  ancient  capital  of  the  dutchf  o( 
that  name,  a  small  city  oF  2000  souls,  now  compreheoded 
Vcrviers.     in  the  provinco  of  Liege.     Verviers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lim- 
burg, has  been  enriched  by  the  sale  of  its  woollen  clotks 
which  are  much  esteemed,  and  by  means  of  which  it  has,  in  a 
few  years,  risen  to  a  population  of  1 6,000  souls.    It  lies  io  tlie 
midst  of  a  rich  and  fertile  valley,  presenting  an  animating 
picture  of  the  united  results  of  increasing  wealth  and  indus- 
try.   We  pass  through  this  pretty  town  before  arriving  at 
Spa^  a  town  known  for  its  elegant  works  in  Tarnished  wood 
and  its  mineral  waters,  which,  every  year  to  the  end  of  Mar, 
are  frequented  by  more  than  1000  strangers,  brought  there 
as  much  by  pleasure  as  by  the  care  of  their  health.    All  the 
trade  of  the  country  centres  at  Liege,  called  Luik  io  the 
idiom  of  Brabant.    Liege  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Meose. 
Gloomy  and  dirty,  it  is  yet  the  entrepot  of  the  Merchandise 
of  the  Low  Countries,  France,  and  Germany.     The  work- 
ing of  coal  pits,  forges,  the  cannon  foundries,  the  manofac- 
ture  of  fire-arms,  and  various  other  kinds  of  industry,  occo- 
py  the  inhabitants.    Ten  suburbs,  seventeen  bridges,  twelve 
public  squares,  an  arsenal,  an  exchange,  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce^ a  university  founded  in  1817,  schools  and  learned 
societies,  attest  the  wealth  and  importance  of  Liege.    Its 
fortifications  had  ceased  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  Frend 
government ;  but  a  vast  citadel,  has  been  erected,  witbio 
these  few  years,  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  and  Liege  notf 
ranks  in  the  second  class  of  fortified  towns.^   Its  public  edi- 
fices possess  little  deserving  notice,  if  we  except  its  massy 
cathcdraly  and  new  theatre  constructed  upon  the  model  ol 
the  Odeon  at  Paris.    Liege  has  given  birth  to  several  cele- 
brated men,  whose  memory  must  be  dear  to  her,  if  we  ma/ 
judge  from  the  price  which  she  appeared  to  put  upon  tbe 
possessing  the  heart  of  our  inimitable  Gretry. 
Dutchy  of      At  the  time  we  are  writing,  there  seems  a  strong  proba- 
bu,"""      •»"i*y  ^^^^  **»«  province  we  are  next  to  speak  of,  thefarll/c*^ 
south  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  will  be  separ^^^^ 
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from  tbe  Belgian  States,  on  the  ground,  it  appears,  of  its     book 
not  having  formed  part  of  Belgium,  but  a  constituent  part       ^^* 

of  the  Germanic  empire.    Whatever  there  may  be  in  this, 

and  whatever  may  be  the  destination  of  Luxemburg^  the 
province  in  question,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  it  here, 
Germany  having  been  already  described,  and  our  continen- 
tal labours  closing  with  the  following  book. 

The  superfices  of  the  grand  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  about 
230  square  leagues,  is  peopled  by  292,000  inhabitants,  which 
makes  the  population  equal  to  1269  individuals  for  each 
square  league.  If  we  except  the  capital,  this  territory  con- 
tains no  city  of  importance.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
which  separate  the  Ourthe  from  the  Lesse,  we  perceive  8aint  saint-Hu- 
Hubert,  a  small  city,  where  are  preserved  the  remains  of  the  ^^'^' 
patron  of  sportsmen,  whose  chapel  is  frequently  visited  by 
such  of  the  peasantry  as  wish  to  place  their  persons  and 
their  flocks  under  his  protection.  The  position  of  BoutUon,  Bouillon. 
in  a  narrow  defile  through  which  the  Semoy  takes  a  wind- 
ing course,  gives  it  a  melancholy  but  yet  romantic  aspect. 
The  old  castle,  which  commands  this  old  capital  of  the 
dutchy,  would  prove  no  defence  against  a  powerful  enemy, 
because  it  is  itself  commanded  by  the  surrounding  mountains. 
In  the  midst  of  forests,  upon  one  of  the  hills  where  the  Se- 
moy has  its  origin,  we  see  the  small  city  of  Jirlon,  which  Arion.  ' 
carries  on  a  trade  in  iron  and  grain,  —  an  ancient  city, 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Orolaunum  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus.  Frequently,  when  its  soil  is  turned  up,  are  an- 
tiquities found.  Twice  in  1793  and  1794,  did  the  French, 
in  this  place,  put  the  Austrians  to  flight. 

Advancing  towards  the  east,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  small  Luzem- 
river  Alzette,  stands  the  important  fortress  of  Luxemburg^  ^"'^' 
^hich,  for  twenty  years,  was  the  capital  of  the  French  depart- 
ments of  <  De$  Forets.^  The  lower  city  is  watered  by  the 
nver,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts.  It  may  be  considered 
^  properly  the  suburbs  of  the  place :  a  road  sinuous  and  cut 
in  the  rock  conducts  to  the  summit  of  the  rock  on  which 
stands  the  upper  city ;  it  is  so  steep  that  carriages  cannot 
^cend  it  without  difficulty.  Large  fosses,  eighty  feet  in 
depth,  would  be  enough  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  yet. 
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besides  thesey  a  double  row  of  exterior  works  defend  tbe 
approach  to  it  It  is  then  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Lux- 
emburg is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe :  in  a  mill* 
tary  point  of  view,  it  has  been  viewed  as  more  than  merely 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands* — the  nomination 
of  the  governor  being  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Gier- 
manic  Confederation.  The  strength  of  Luxemburg  alone 
constitutes  its  importance ;  it  would  be  a  matter  of  difficoltj 
to  mention*  among  its  edifices*  one  single  building  worthy 
of  the  rank  which  this  city  occupies. 
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Deacriptian  of  Europe  ConHmud,^^HMand9  or  the  Seven 

United  Provinces. 


Thb  early  history  of  Holland  is  the  same  with  that  of    book 
Belgiuoiy^  down  to  the  war  of  Independence  and  Existence^      cli. 

as  it  may  also  be  called,  with  Spain.    In  Holland,  a  spirit 

of  inquiry  had  kept  alive  the  ancient  love  of  independence  l^e^HUtory 
and  liberty,  in  preserving  from  the  attempts  of  Charles  Y,  of  Holland. 
himself,  a  system  of  national  representation  which  placed 
the  principal  strength  of  government  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
States;  and  when  the  tyranny  of  his  son  ^thought  it  had 
found  in  the  doctrines  or  a  blind  fanaticism,  a  solid  support 
against  the  ideas  of  civil  and  religions  liberty  that  werebe* 
coming  predominant  in  the  age,  his  yoke  only  became  the 
more  insupportable  to  a  people  possessing  courage  enough 
to  be  free,  and  sufficiently  enlightened  to  comprehend  the 
advantages  of  religious  toleration.  The  Hollanders,  by 
seventy  years  of  resistance,  conquered  their  independence, 
and  founded  a  republic  equally  formidable  and  industrious. 
The  treaty  of  Monster  in  1648  drew  from  the  reluctant 
Spaniards  an  entire  recognition  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  while  the  Belgic  provinces,  divid- 
ed among  themselves,  and  not  possessed  of  that  love  of  free- 
dom, which  led  their  more  northern  neighbours  to  overcome 
every  obstacle,  remained  submissive  to  Spain  and  to  the 
Boman   Catholic   Church.    Conquered   by  the  French  In 


! 

*  See  Book  CL. 
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1795,  it  was  allowed  to  retain  a  nomiual  independence,  till 
Napoleon,  in  ISIO,  made  it  an  integral  part  of  his  empire. 
The  losses  of  Napoleon  in  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  ISlS, 
led  to  the  emancipation  of  Holland  at  the  close  of  the  last 
mentioned  year;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  ill-assorted 
union  of  Belgium  and  Holland  in  the  Nassau  family,  under 
the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  —  a  union 
which  very  recent  events  in  Belgium  have  broken  up  and 
dissolved. 

The  government  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  previ- 
ous to  their  conquest  by  the  French  in  1795,  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  past  history,  a  tale  that  is  told.  Tet  it  m^y  be  right 
to  refer  to  it,  and  a  very  few  words  will  suffice.  It  was  a 
confederation  of  seven  independent  republics,  which  were 
united  by  the  bonds  of  similarity  of  manners  and  pursuits, 
and  especially  by  the  remembrance  of  the  long-protracted 
and  bloody  struggle,  which  they  had  maintained  together 
for  liberty  and  life  against  the  whole  power  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  in  which,  as  already  noticed,  they  at  last 
succeeded.  The  States-General  and  Senate  were  compos- 
ed of  deputies  from  the  seven  provinces,  whose  business  it 
was  to  take  charge  of  all  matters,  involving  the  interests  of 
the  whole,  such  as  war,  peace,  the  laying  on  of  taxes,  &c, 
but  in  all  matters  of  importance  no  steps  could  be  taken  by 
these  bodies,  without  a  reference  to  the  States  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, and  these  again  required  to  consult  their  constitu- 
ents in  the  cities  and  country.  The  Stadtholder's  office  was 
merely  executive,  and  even  that  was  much  limited,  though 
his  rank  and  influence  were  often  productive  of  inroads  up- 
on the  constitution  of  the  States,  and  induced  jealousies  that 
proved  the  means  more  than  once  of  abolishing  the  office 

Of  the  government  established  in  1814,  after  the  expul* 
sion  of  the  French  and  union  of  the  Dutch  provinces  with 
Belgium,  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  account  of  the 
Belgian  provinces,  and  to  that  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader. 
It  is  presumed,  that  so  far  as  Holland  is  concerned,  the 
same  form  of  government  will  subsist,  without  being  at  all 
affected  by  the  defection  and  separation  of  Belgium. 

The  most  ancient  accounts  of  Holland  represent  it  as  one 
extended  swamp,  alternately  covered  and  relinquished  bj 
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the  advancing  and  retiring  waters  of  the  ocean  :  and  yet  it     book 
appears  from  the  Roman  natural  historian,*  that  miserable,      <^^^' 
and  to  all  appearance  nninhabitable,  as  a  country  like  this  — -*— ^ 
vas,  it  was  not  destitute  of  inhabitants,  who,  subsisting  on 
the  produce  of  the  sea,  endeavoured  to  find  habitations  on 
every  bit  of  land  not  taken  possession  of  by   the  waves* 
It  has  been  a  question  among  enquirers  into  matters  of  this 
kind,  —  at  what  time  the  inhabitants  began  the  erection  of 
dikes  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  inundations  of  the 
sea;  and  there  is  strong  ground  to  believe  that,  so  early  as 
the  first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  this  great 
work  was  commenced,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
contention  between  the  inhabitants  and  the   ocean,  which 
has  ended  however  in  the  country  being  brought  to  its  pre- 
sent state  of  high  improvement  and  cultivation,  and  com-  ' 
parative  safety  from  the  attacks  of  its  powerful  assailer.  A 
great  part  of  Holland,  it  is  calculated,  is  between  tweaty 
and  forty  feet  below  high  water  mark  on  the  surrounding 
coast ;  but  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  no  fear  of  their 
safety.    At  different  times,  however,  the  ocean  has   burst 
the  barriers  raised  to  control  his  waters,  and,  on  such  oc* 
casions,  ttie  effects  have  been   disastrous  in  the  extreme. 
As  wo  proceed,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  those  inundations. 

In  Holland,  it  may  be  said,  there  are  no  mountains :  we  Mountaintr 
see  nothing  but  plains,  interrupted  occasionally  by  rising 
grounds,  not  even  deserving  the  name  of  hills,   and    much 
smaller  than  those  that  are  to  bo  found  in  Belgium. 

We  must  refer  to  our  account  of  Belgium  for  an  account  kiven. 
of  the  principal  rivers  of  Holland,  there  being  few  that  de- 
serve the  name  but  those  already  noticed  there,  the  ShinCf 
the  Waalf  the  JIfoise,  and  the  Beheld.  To  these  may  be 
Added,  the  Ysself  which  proceeding,  by  an  artificial  cut,  from 
the  Rhine  above  Arnhcim,  takes  a  north-east  direction  to 
Doesbcrg,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Old  FsseU  the  proper 
channel  of  the  stream,  flowing  from  Westphalia.  It  then 
passes  by  Zutphen  and  Deventer,  and  after  receiving  a  num* 
herof  smaller  tributary  streams,  falls  into  the  east  side  oC 

♦  Plin.  Hiai.  Nat.  L»b.  18» 
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the  Zuyderzee,  below  Campen.  The  Wechi  or  Vecht  is  i 
river  of  less  importance  than  the  Yssel,  which  takes  its  rise 
in  Westphalia^  and,  after  uniting  with  several  other  streams, 
falls  into  the  Zuyderzee  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tssel.  The  Bunse  is  a  small  river  which,  passing  by  the 
fine  city  of  Groningen,  takes  its  course  to  the  German 
Ocean. 

There  are  many  lakes  in  Holland,  especially  in  Fries- 
land  ;  but  the  only  one  deserving  particular  mention  is  that 
which  is  called  the  8ea  qf  Haerlemt  in  the  province  of  Hol- 
land. It  communicates  by  the  gulf  of  T  with  the  Zayder- 
zee,  is  in  length  five  leagues,  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
and  is  everywhere  navigable.  Its  navigation,  however,  is 
impeded  by  the  violent  squalls  and  storms  it  is  subject  to. 
In  one  of  these  did  the  unfortunate  Frederic,  Elector  Fa* 
latine  and  king  of  Bohemia,  when  an  exile  in  Holland,  lose 

his  eldest  son  and  save  his  own  life  with  difficulty,  by  the 
upsetting  the  boat  in  which  they  wei*e  crossing  the  lake  dur- 
ing a  dark  night.    A  neck  of  land  about  two  leagues  broad, 
separates  it  from  the  North  Sea.    This  lake  was  formed 
three  centuries  and  a  half  ago  by  an  inundation  of  tiie  ocean. 
The  Jews  of  Amsterdam  have  offered  to  drain    it,  under 
the  condition  of  the  property  of  the  land  being  made  over 
to  them,  but  other  interests  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
execution  of  this  project,  which  would  transform  an  extent 
of  water  of  more  than  20,000  acres  into   fertile  meadow- 
ground.    Among  the  lakes  which  have  undergone  this  use- 
ful metamorphosis,  chiefly  in  North  Holland,  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  8ea  of  Miarden.      Tlie  Bies-Bosch^  on  the 
frontiers  of  North  Brabant,  is  a  lake  of  about  twelve  square 
leagues,  which  arose  out  of  an  event  more  disastrous  than 
that  which  formed  the  Sea  of  Haerlcm.    It  was  produced 
on  the  nineteenth  November  1421  by  the  rupture  of  several 
dikes,  in  consequence  of  which  seventy-two  villages  and  a 
population  of  about  100,000  souls  were  submerged!    Into 
this  lake,  several  arms  of  the  Meuso  throw  themselves;  ^^ 
issuing  from  it,  they  form  but  one  broad  stream  under  the 
name  of  HoUands-Diep.    Among  the  numerous  marshes  of 
this  country,  the  Bourtang^  in  the  provinces  of  Groningen 
and  Drenthc,  covers  a  considerable  extent  of  land. 
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Of  all  the  gulfs  whicli  border  the  coast,  and  serve  as     book 
cmbottcbures  to  the  principal  rivers,  the  two  most  imiiort-      ^^'* 
ant  are  the  LMartf  between  the  province  of  Groningen  and  T'TT""^ 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  tlie  ZuyderxeCj  between  Holland  bayn. 
and  Friesland.    The  first,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Ems,  is-  three  leagues  in  breadth,  and  from  seven  to  eight 
in  length.    It  is  the  result  of  a  dreadful  inundation  of  the 
Ocean  which,  in  12r7,  swallowed  up  several  villages*    JIkq 
second,  into  which  the  Reest,  the  Yssel,  and  several  other 
rivers  throw  themselves,  was  formed  in  1225  by  an  .iirup-* 
tion  of  the  Ocean,  which  covei*ed  thirty  leagues  of  eoufitry : 
its  name  signifies  Sea  of  the  Shuth^  because  it  is  to  the  south 
of  the  Ocean. 

The  original  state  of  Holland,  as  almost  one  extended  Canait. 
swamp,  has  already  been  noticed.  In  connexion  with  the 
building  of  dikes  to  preserve  it  from  the  inroads  and  at- 
tacks of  tlie  Ocean,  the  importance  of  draining  the  land  by 
means  of  canals  and  ditches,  would  naturally  occur  to  tho 
inhabitants,  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  been  carried, 
that  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  them*  They 
are  indeed  innumerable,  and  most  useful  for  travelling.and 
facilitating  internal  trade;  and  being  lined  with  rows  of 
trees,  tend  to  adorn  the  face  of  this  flat  and  naturally  unin- 
teresting country.  So  flat  is  it,  that  to  those  approaching 
by  sea,  the  spires  and  trees  appear  to  rise  out  of  the  water. 

The  Dutch  islands  form  two  distinct  groups.  The  south-*  u\*n6u 
crn  group  comprehends  the  largest,  waslied  by  the  differ- 
ent arms  of  the  Scheld,  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine ;  theso 
are  WalcheraHj  Mbrth  and  South  Bevelandy  TAo/en,  Schouweuy 
Over-Flakee,  Voom^  and  Beyerland*  The  northern  is  com- 
posed of  the  islands  of  Wieringcn^  Texel,  Vlietand^  Ter- 
Schellingy  and  Jimdand,  all  lying  lat  the  entrance  of  the 
Zuyderzee  and  on  the  roasts  of  Friesland. 

For  the  Geology  of  Holland,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Geology^ 
the  remarks  on  the  geology  of  Belgium,*  which,  from  the 
similarity  of  the  two  countries,  are  intended  to  embrace 
both. 

♦  Book  CL. 
YOL.   VIII.  81 
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The  Dutch  provinces^  conquefits  of  Man  oter  the  Oceam 
derive  tlieir  fogs  and  humidity  from  the  mists  of  the  sea, 
'  and  exhalations  of  the  marshes.  During  winter,  vMcb 
reigns  four  months  of  the  year,  covering  the  gronnd  with 
hoar-frost  and  ice,  the  east  wind,  which  blows  freqoentlj 
at  this  season,  dissipates  the  miasmata  of  an  insalubrious 
atmosphere.  The  industry  of  the  cultivator  multiplies  cat- 
tle and  pasturage  grounds.  Although  this  country  docs 
not  pi*esent  the  agreeable  variety  of  an  irregular  soil,  yet 
the  fine  season  adorns  it  with  its  charms :  vast  meadows, 
dazzling  with  the  richest  verdure,  are  during  eight  months 
of  the  year  covered  with  cattle,  whose  plumpness  announces 
an  abundant  and  healthy  nourishment ;  and  the  number  of 
these  domestic  animals  attest  ho  less  the  wealth  of  their 
owners,  than  elsewhere  the  cultivated  fields  indicate  the  in* 
telligence  and  patient  attention  of  a  laborious  populatioOi 
Wheat,  flax,  and  madder,  in  the  north,  — « and  in  the  south, 
tobacco,  and  different  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  cover  the  best 
lands.  It  is  among  the  Hollanders  that  horticulture  has 
made  the  greatest  progress,  where  the  culture  of  a  thousand 
ornamental  plants,  and  especially  hyacinths  and  tulips,  bas 
been  carried  to  •  such  a  length,  that  the  price  of  a  flower 
often  exceeds  what  would  support  twenty  families  for  a  year. 

The  population  of  Holland,  viewed  in  a  religious  aspect, 
is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  religions,  of  communions 
and  sects.  No  religion  is  there  considered  as  being  that  of 
the  state ;  all  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  equal  liberty.  The 
Reformed  communion  is,  however,  the  most  numerous;  the 
Christians  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg  occupy  the  next 
rank ;  Mennonitcs,  other  sects,  and  Jews,  much  less  numer- 
ous than  the  two  first  mentioned,  are  scattered  over  all  the 
provinces. 

In  regard  to  the  language,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Jews,  the  origin  of  the  dificrent  dialects  that  are  spoken 
may  be  traced  to  the  German.  The  different  dialects 
spoken  in  Friesland  and  the  islands  of  the  Zuyderzeei  in 
the  province  of  Holland,  in  Gueldres,  in  Zeeland,  and  in 
Dutch  Brabant,  are  all  of  this  description.  The  Jews, 
who  carae  originally   from  Fortugsil,  have  preserved  the 
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idiom  which  was  familiar  to  them  when  they  established     book 
themselves  in  the  Low  Countries*  ^'u. 

The   most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  the 7* 

Fririif    ancestors  of  the  Frieslanders,  who  occupied  from  habUants!' 
»ooth    to    north   the  country  comprehended  between  the 
Riiine  and  the  ocean.    Their  Latin  name  (Frisii,)  probably 
zoxnes  from  an  old  word  in  the  German  language,  frissenj 
which  si^ifies  to  grub  up,  to  dig  or  drain  marshes.    They 
were  one    of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Western  Grer- 
many.     Brave,  jealous  of  their  liberty,  they  were  long  the 
devoted  auxiliaries  of  the  Romans ;  their  independence  was 
never   disputed;    we  see  therot  after  the  death  of  Drusus, 
choosing  chiefs  or  dukes  from  amongst  themselves*    The 
Baiavi  were,  it  is  believed,  a  colony  of  the  Cattit  a  German 
tribe:    forced   by  a  series  of  intestine  dissensions  to  quit 
their  own  country,  they  planted  themi^elvesin  the  sandy  and 
marshy    country,   circumscribed  by  the   Rhino    and    the 
Meuse  :  their  neighbours  called  them,  for  this  reason,  Wat" 
taiDer,*  an  appellation  which  the  Romans  changed  into  Aato- 
"oi.    When  Caesar  under  took  the  conquest  of  the  Gauls,  they 
were  already  powerful,  and  masters  of  part  of  the  country 
to  the  south  of  the  lower  Mouse.    Their  cavalry  was  for- 
midable :  their  horses  were  trained  to  swim  across  rivers 
without  breaking  their  ranks.    At  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
tbey  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  Csssar.    Their  brave- 
ry and  loyalty  gave  them  the  privileged  title  of  friends  and 
brothers   of  the  Romans,  and  the  honour  of  forming  tho 
pretorian   guard*    In   all  important  expeditions,  in  every 
dangerous  enterprise,  the  Batavians  were  selected.    They 
composed  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  Roman  army,  sustained 
the  first  shock  of  the  enemy'.s  attack,  and  made  tho  first  at- 
tack with  a  boldness  and  impetuosity  peculiar  to  themselves* 
Tacitus  says,  that  no  tribute  was  imposed  upon  them :  they 
i*emained  faithful  to  the  empire  till  its  fall* .  Their  territory 
Was  comprehended  in  Oermania  Secunda. 

From  these  generalities,  which  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  Territorial 
extend  farther,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  important  cities  of  the  ^'v*"<»n«« 
different  Dutch  provinces*    When  these  provinces  rose  up 

In  Dutch  and  low  German,  Wail  still  signifies  tand  hank  ;  atre  or  avcy  low 
^^  meadow. 
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BOOK     against  the  tyranny  of  Philip  11,  and  bound  themselresbj 
cLi.      the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1579$  they  were  seven  in  number: 

"""""  the  lordships  of  Groningen,  Friesland,  Over-Tsscl,  and 
Utrecht*  the  dutchy  of  Gueldres,  and  the  counties  of  Hol- 
land and  Zeeland,  and  to  these  may  be  added,  the  territory 
of  Drenthe.  Dutch  Brabant  and  East  Flanders,  baTing 
been  in  their  possession  when  peace  was  made  with  Spain, 
were  given  up  to  them.  Thus  matters  continued  till  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Holland  by  the  French  republic 
in  1795.  In  1798,  having  been  called  upon  by  the  repob- 
lican  government  of  France  to  adopt  some  new  organiza- 
tion, they  took  the  name  of  the  Batavian  republic  Their 
political  division  changed;  they  were  divided  into  eight de- 
*  partments.*  This  division  lasted  only  eighteen  months* 
when  that  which  recalled  the  good  days  of  Dutch  inde- 
pendence was  again  resorted  to,  and  continued  till  the  time 
when  Napoleon  imposed  a  sovereign  in  the  person  of  his 
brother,  upon  the  descendants  of  those  republicans  who  had 
cemented  their  indei>endeneo  by  the  blood  of  the  Spanish 
phalanxes.  Their  country  was  then  divided  into  eleren 
departments.f  United  the  9th  July  1810,  to  the  French 
empire,  Holland  formed  seven  departments  ;f  but  since  its 
erection,  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  into  an  independ- 
ent state,  the  original  division  has  again  prevailed. 

Cities—  ChroningeUf  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  is 
romngen.  ^^^  ^^^^  important  city  in  the  north  of  this  kingdom.  Wa- 
tered by  the  small  river  Hunse,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
three  great  canals,  which  give  it  a  communication  with  s^ 
veral  mercantile  cities ;  possessing  a  port  which,  althougk 
five  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  receives  the  largest 
merchant  vessels,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  this  flourishii^ 
city  has  a  good  university,  schools,  fine  collections,  and  sci- 
entific societies.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  several  distin- 
guished savans,  among  others,  Rudolph  Agricola,  the  first 
introducer  of  the  Greek  language  into  Germany,  Albert 

*  Known  by  the  names  of  De!A,  Dommel,  Amstel,  Ems,  Scbeld  and  Meut't 
Rhine,  Texe],  and  old  Yssel,  names  of  the  principal  rivers  which  trarersed  them. 

t  Amstelland,  Brabant,  Zeeland,  Utrecht,  Gueldres,  Maasland,  FriesUnd, 
East  Pricsland,  Over-Yssel,  Drenthe,  and  Groningen. 

X  Those  of  Eastern  Ems,  Western  Ems,  Friesland,  Mouths  of  the  Vsiel,  t> 
per  Yssel,  Zuyderzee,  and  Mouths  of  the  Meute*    • 
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Scbaltens,  the  orientalist,  and  Mantinck,  who  founded  tlie  book 
botanical  garden  so  much  admired.  Its  finest  edifices  are  ^^i* 
the  Gothic  church'  of  Saint-Martin,  the  spire  of  which  is  -^-^— 
330  feet  high,  and  the  town-house,  built  in  1793,  upon  a 
spot  which  passes  for  one  of  the  finest  in  Holland.  One  of 
the  bridges,  called  Botering-Hoog,  is  regarded  as  a  chef* 
d'cBuvre.  These  buildings,  and  many  others  which  might  be 
mentioned,  with  the  cleanliness  and  regularity  of  its  streets, 
rank  Oroningen  among  the  finest  cities  in  Holland.  It 
formerly  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league.  It  is  pre- 
tended, upon  some  very  uncertain  evidence,  that  it  is  built 
around  the  Roman  fortress  called  by  Tacitus  Corbulonis 
monumentum;  yet  the  first  time  it  is  mentioned  in  history 
is  in  the  ninth  century,  and  it  was  not  till  the  fourteenth 
that  they  raised  the  fortifications  which  have  been  kept  up 
M  itb  much  care  ever  since. 

Lteuivarden  in  the  province  of  Friesland,  communicates  Leeuwar- 
with  Groningen,  and  with  Dockum,  Sneek,  and  other  towns,  den. 
by  means  of  canals,  and  thus  carries  on  an  active  trade. 
This  pretty  town  is  surrounded  by  a  fosse  and  an  earthen 
rampart :  one  of  its  twelve  churches  contains  the  tombs  of 
the  princes  of  Orange ;  their  palace  is  one  of  its  principal 
edifices.     Upon  the  site  of  a  hamlet  swallowed  up  by  the 
sea  in  1134,  stands  Edrlingmf  important  on  account  of  its  Hariiogen. 
fortifications,  and  also  a  place  of  very  considerable  trade : 
near  the  harbour  may  be  seen  a  monument  erected  in  hon- 
our of  Gaspard  Robles,  who,  by  repairing  at  his  own  ex- 
pense the  dikes  of  the  province^  merited  the  gratitude  of 
ins  fellow-citizens. 

•Assen,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Drenthe,  is  a  hand-  Assen. 
some  small  town,  which,  by  a  canal,  communicates  with 
Meppd,  a  town  of  4000  souls,  and  with  the  Zuyderzee. . 
There  have  been  discovered  in  the  environs,  tombs  of  the 
ancient  Germans.    JSbevorden,  built  in  the  form  of  a  penta-  Koevorden 
S^ti,  is  surrounded  by  fortifications  which  are  by  some  re- 
garded as  the  chef-d^ceuvre  of  Coehorn ;  it  is  besides  envi- 
roned by  a  marsh,  which  renders  it  difficult  of  access. 

The  province  of  Over  Tssel  contains  several  cities  of  im- 
portance :  in  Zwaol,  the  capital,  the  church  of  Saint-Mi-  Zwooi. 
<^hael  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  organ  and  the  sculpture 
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upon  its  pulpit;  Campeny^  opon  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Tssd, 
at  a  short  distance  from  its  falling  into  tbe  ZuydcrsKee,  is 
surronnded  by  walls  and  fosses ;  the  sand^banks  which  ob- 
struct the  harbour  menace  with  total  destruction  its  trade, 

Dfiventer.  which  has  been  long  on  the  decline.  Deventer^  which  boasts 
its  hard  ware,  beer  and  gingerbread,  possesses  some  fiae 
buildings ;  it  is  the  native  place  of  the  philoso^er  Grono- 
vius. 

Oueldres  or  Ouelderland^  which  has  preserved  the  name 
of  a  city  ceded  to  Prussia,  more  than  a  century  ago,  vas 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  Skambrij  a  people  from  Ge^ 
many.  The  first  city  we  come  to,  following  the  course  of 
the  Yssel,  is  Zutpheuj  defended  by  some  fortificatioD& 
English  readers  will  connect  with  Zutphen,  tbe  renowned 
and  gallant  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who  was  killed  at  the  sifge 
of  this  town,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  in  1586. 
Upon  tbe  bank  of  one  of  tbe  arms  of  tbe  Rhine,  stands 
Jimheim^  not  less  strong,  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
province.  It  was  fortified  by  the  celebrated  Coehom.  Its 
ramparts  are  planted  with  beautiful  elms,  and  form  an 
agreeable  promenade.  It  possesses  a  good  harbour;  its 
streets  are  straight;  the  principal  church  contains  the 
tombs  of  tbe  ancient  Dukes  and  Counts  of  Gueldres.  Some 
leagues  to  the  south  of  this  capital,  liea  the  much  more 

IVimeguen.  considerable  city  of  MHtnegueut  anciently  called  MMomagui, 
which,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  changed  to  JWima^. 
Nimeguen  is  built  on  a  steep  rising  ground,  reaching  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  Waal,  and  the  steepness  is  so  great,  that 
some  of  the  streets  are  scarcely  passable,  for  wheel  car- 
riages. Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dark;  bot 
some  of  them  are  of  a  tolerable  breadth  and  well  -formed. 
The  principal  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  the 
town-house,  a  very  old  building,  is  also  worthy  of  notice. 
From  the  top  of  an  ancient  tower,  called  the  Belvidere^ 
there  is  a  most  extensive  view.^  <  All  Holland,'  says  a 
traveller,  describing  it,  ^  seemed  to  lie  like  a  map  before 
me,  presenting  a  flat  of  such  extent,  that  the  eye  is  almost 
wearied  with  wandering  over  the  boundless  spae^  ^^ 
which  is  so  intersected  in  every  direction  with  rivers,  ca- 
nals, and  swamps,  that  the  whole  country  looks  aa  if  bi< 
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yet  half  recovered  from  the  mighty  univerBal  flood.    From     book 
Arnheim    in    the  nortli»  to  Gueldres    in    the  south,  and      c^'- 
from  Utrecht  in  the  west,  to  the  forests  of  Gaelderland,  — — — 
and  even  of  Westphalia  in  the  east,  the  whole  country  here 
lies  open  to  the  view ;  and  at  a  fearful  depth  below,  is  traced 
the  broad  majestic  Rhine  (Waal )  sweeping  onward  in  its 
full  and  steady  course  through  this  wide  favouring  land,  to 
where  the  horizon,  sinking  into  earth  and  water,  terminates 
the  scene/     Nimeguen  is  celebrated   for  two  treaties  of 
peace:  the  first,  concluded  in  1678,  between  Spain, France, 
and  HoIIaad ;  and  the  second,  the  following  year,  between 
the  Germanic  empire  and  Sweden. 

One  of  the  arms  of  the  Rhine  flows  through  Utrechtf  a  utrecbt. 
a  city  of  much  more  importance  than  all  we  have  yet  men- 
tioned. The  name  of  Trajeetnmj  by  which  it  is  designed 
in  the  Itinerary'  of  Antoninus,  announces  it  to  be  one  of  the 
fifty  fortresses  which  Drusus  caused  to  be  erected  amongst 
the  Batavi^  to  maintain  possession  of  the  course  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers.  This  rising  city  was  several  times  destroyed  . 
by  the  Barbarians  during  the  reign  of  Valentinian  :  Ulpiua 
Trajan  rebuilt  it,  which  procured  for  it  the  name  of  Tra- 
jectum  Ulpii.  Utrecht  stands,  what  does  not  often  occui' 
in  Holland,  on  a  rising  ground,  and  lying  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  country,  every  part  of  it 
cultivated  like  a  garden,  the  situation  is  pleasing,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  city  agreeable.  As  usual,  a  number  of 
canals  run  through  it,  and  tlie  public  mall  or  promenade 
through  numerous  avenues  of  fine  trees  is  highly  ornamen- 
tal Its  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  storm  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  now  in  ruins. 
The  toWer  of  the  cathedral  is  very  lofty,  and  from  the  top, 
it  is  said  that  fifty  or  sixty  walled  cities  and  towns  may  be 
seen.  There  repose  in  this  cathedral  the  ashes  of  several 
emperors.  The  edifices  in  Utrecht  possess  a  character  of 
antiquity,  which  inspires  respect :  in  examining  them,  the 
remembrance  of  the  act  of  union  of  1579,  which  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  the  republic  of  the  seven  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  that  of  the  peace  which  was  signed  in  1713, 
present  themselves  to  the  mind.  We  are  reminded  that  in 
this  city,  the  cradle  of  pope  Adrian  VI,  the  preceptor  of 
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Charles  Y,  was  formed  that  migbtf  maritinne  power,  which 
straggled  against  England,  which  was  humbled  hj  hm 
XlVf  but  which  mad^  that  great  king  to  tremble.    Its  mil- 
versity,  its  scientific  collections,  and  its  societies  of  arts,  of 
sciences,  and  for  benevolent  and  useful  purposes,  are  worthy 
of  the  rank  which  Utrecht  holds  in  the  annals  of  Holland. 
Burman,  the  editor  of  the  classics,  was  a  native  of  Utrecht 
The  learned  Graevius,  who  resided  and  died  here,  was  i 
native  of  Saxony.    It  has  given  name  to  a  kind  of  Teiret 
which  is  still  manufactured  here.    The  road  from  Utrecht 
to  Amsterdam  is  considered  as  passing  through  the  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  part  of  Holland.  .  The  whole  line 
IS  over  a  flat  but  fertile  country,  along  the  banks  of  the 
great  canal,  which  is  ornamented  on  both  sides  with  nearlj 
one  continued   range  of  country  seats,  belonging  to  the 
wealthy  merchants.     The   extremely  rich  appearance  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  the  noble  breadth  of  the  canalt 
ornamented  with  trees,  and  the  quick  succession  of  villas 
passing  before  the  eye,  render  the  scene  very  interesting, 
possessing  indeed  nothing  of  the  sublime,  but  much  quiet 
rural  beauty.    Jlmersfoord  is  the  second  city  of  the  province 
of  Utrecht;  it  is  large  and  well  fortified;  it  prides  itself  in 
having  given  birth  to  the  celebrated  Olden  BamcveU,  the 
victim  of  the  ambition  and  despotism  of  Maurice  of  Nassau. 
From  the  extremity  of  the  Zuyderzce  to  the  island  of 
Sdiiermonnijc  Oog,  the  smallest  and  roost  northerly  of  the 
islands  which  border  the  entrance  of  tliis  great  gulf,  the 
passage  is  forty  leagues,  and  the  navigation  very  dangerooSy 
because  it  is  necessary  to  pass  between  a  great  number  of 
sand-banks.    The   island  just  named,  as  well  as  that  of 
Amelandf  where  there  aro  3000  inhabitants,  and  that  of  Ter- 
Schellingy  much  larger,  but  with  nearly  the  same  popula- 
tion, are  dependant  upon  the  province  of  Friesland.   To 
the  south-west  of  these,  Vlielandf  surrounded  by  sand-banks; 
the  important  island  of  Texel ;  and  Wieringen^  covered  with 
meadows  and  cultivated  fields,  and  possessing  a  popalatioo 
of  12000  souls,  befong  to  JVbWA  Holland,    The  Texel  is  ce- 
lebrated for  several  naval  engagements  which  were  fought 
near  its  coasts,  and  especially  for  one  in  1653,  where  the 
celebrated  Van  Tromp  lost  his  life.    To  the  south  of  the 
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Texel^  opposite  the  yillage  of  CamperdoxDUf  in  North  Hol«  book 
land,  was  fought  on  the  Uth  October  1797 f  an  engagement  <^^i- 
between  the  British  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  (af-  — — 
terwards  Viscount)  Duncan^  and  the  Dutcii  commanded  bj 
De  Winter,  each  fleet  sixteen  sail  of  the  line  in  number,  be- 
sides frigates.  The  Dutch  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
ten  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  captured,  with  their  ad* 
miral  and  vice-admiral.  Tlie  isle  of  the  Texcl  produces  a 
considerable  quantity  of  tobacco ;  its  meadows  are  covered 
with  cattle  and  sheep,  principally  tlie  latter,  whose  milk  is 
employed  in  making  excellent  cheese  of  a  greenish  colour^ 
for  which  it  is  indebted,  it  is  said,  to  the  dung  of  the  ani- 
mals. The  population  amounts  to  4400:  on  its  southern 
coast  it  has  a  commodious  road*stead,  where  sliips  assem- 
ble to  wait  for  the  north-east  wind,  wliich  is  necessary  to 
take  them  through  the  dangerous  current  of  MdrS'lHep, 
and  carry  them  to  Amsterdam. 

The  northern  extremity  of  North  Holland,  which  stretches 
to  a  point  opposite  the  island. of  Texel,  is  a  dry  and  sandy 
country,  which  bears  the  marks  of  a  recent  recovery  from 
the  sea,  and  which  the  Hollanders  call  their  Siberia.  The 
waves,  at  the  entrance  into  tlie  Zuyderzee,  wash  the  neat 
town  of  Hclder,  where  the  British  forces   under  the  late 

r 

Duke  of  Turk  disembarked  in  1799,  and  where,  after  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  raise  the  Dutch,  they  were  compelled 
to  re-embark,  after  a  campaign  of  a  few  weeks  duration ;  and 
near  to  it  is  fVilliams  Ord^  a  maritime  establishment,  found-  X^U"*"** 
ed  by  Napoleon,  and  now  under  the  protection  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign,  whose  name  it  bears.  This  establishment 
enjoys  a  little  palace,  whose  park,  planted  with  stunted 
trees,  yet  resembles. a  small  oasis  in  the  midst  of  an  arid 
steppe.  On  the  coast  of  the  Zuyderzee,  J^edinblickf  a  Medinblick 
small  city  of  2000  souls,  with  a  harbour,  is  during  severe 
tempests  threatened  with  complete  submersion  :  it  is  looked 
upon  as  the  oldest  city  in  North  Holland,  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ancient  kings  of  Friesland.  JJom,  at  the  hot-  ^**'"' 
torn  of  a  bay,  is  the  native  place  of  William  Schoutei^,  who 
discovered,  in  1616,  the  American  cape,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  his  native  city.  It  is  tolerably  well  built ;  its 
harbour  is  good  $  and  its  environs  are  embellished  by  gar- 
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BOOK    dens  and  country  hoitses*    In  1557  the  waters  of  the  Zsy* 
CLT.      derzee  burst  their  dikes,  and  threatened  to  swallow  it  opi 

""'"'""^  Bnckhuy$en  is  another  sea-port  in  the  Zuyderzee*  sttiround- 
ed  towards  the  land  by  gardens ;  it  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  excellent  Witsios,  professor  of  theology  at  Utrecht  ind 

ikikn«M.  afterwards  at  Leyden.  Mkmaar  lies  away  from  the  sea,  and 
is  so  environed  by  gardens,  orchards^  canals,  avenues,  ami 
meadows,  that  it  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  high- 
ly-cultivated spots  to  be  found  anywhere.  Thus  far  did 
the  united  British  and  Russian  army,  under  the  Duke  of 
Tork,  advance  in  the  ill-advised  invasion  of  Holland  is 
1799,  already  referred  to.    At  the  embouchure  of  the  Zaant 

SaardMn.  in  the  long  gulf  of  T, '  Zaandam  or  Saardamt  &  considerabla 
city,  divided  into  two  parts,  is  celebrated  for  the  resi- 
dence of  Peter  of  Russia,  in  the  quality  of  a  simple  car- 
penter. The  wooden  hut  which  he  inhabited  is  visited  by 
travellers  as  a  curiosity.  What  appears,  to  travellers  at 
least,  a  great  curiosity,  is  the  vast  number  of  windmills 
(said  to  be  from  two  to  three  thousand)  about  the  places 
used  for  various  purposes,  but  chiefly  for  the  sawing  of 
timber.  Zaandam  has  considerable  timber  yards;  andca^ 
ries  on  a  great  trade  in  wood  for  building,  and  in  paper. 
There  is  not  in  Europe  a  city  of  10,000  inhabitants,  whose 
population  is  equally  opulent 

Before  proceeding  to  Amsterdam,  it  would  be  unjustifia- 
ble, in  a  work  like  this,  to  pass  without  notice  the  town  or 
Brotk.  village  of  Broek  or  Brock  in  North  Holland,  the  admira- 
tion of  all  visiters,  where  Dutch  cleanliness  and  nicety  seen 
to  be  carried  to  the  very  acme  of  perfection,  indeed  proba- 
bly without  a  parallel  all  the  world  over.  No  carriages  of 
any  description  are  allowed  to  pass  through  the  streets,  ooe 
only  excepted,  which  is  considered  as  polluted,  and  is  but 
thinly  inhabited.  The  streets,  with  the  above  exceptioa, 
are  clean  beyond  all  comparison ;  not  a  dog  fir  cat  is  to  b^ 
seen  in  them  at  liberty;  and  there  is  a  regulation  by  wbick 
no  person  is  allowed  to  smoke  within  doors  or  witbwtf 
without  a  guard  over  the  ball  of  the  pipe  to  prevent  the 
ashes  from  falling  out !  Notice  to  this  etkci  is  posted  up  st 
the  entrances  into  the  village.  The  pavement  of  the  street 
is  inlay  or  mosaic  work,  formed  of  "(ebblea  of  every  shape 
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and  €olaiir»  shellst  pieces  of  glazed  brick,  Jcc,  fte.  Tlie  boob 
houses  are  painted,  every  part  of  tbem^  witliin  and  without  ^^'' 
with  the  most  costlj  colours^  and  their  whole  appearance  " 
bespeaks  tiie  most  minnte  attention  to  neatness ;  the  win* 
dows  are  without  a  speck,  every  thing  has  an  air  of  fr^ah- 
nessy  and  a  stranger .  looks  in  vain  for  a  grain  of  dijrtf  or 
even  a  particle  of  dust.  The  houses  are  roofed  with  tiles 
so  glossj,  that  in  the  sunshine  they  glitter  like  spar.  Small 
gardens  extend  from  o|ie  end  of  a  street  to  tiie  other^  all 
ornamented  in  the  way  roost  suitable  to  the  owner's  taste, 
and  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  withered  leaf  is  allowed  to  rest 
on  the  ground.  The  town  is  built  partly  round  the  banks 
of  a  small  circular  lake,  and  from  this  lake  are  carried 
through  nsost  of  the  streets  small  streams  in  a  channel  lined 
with  brick  on  both  sides.  The  numerous  bridges  required 
over  these  small  canals  afford  opportunity  for  exhibiting  the 
taste  of  the  inhabitants  in  fanciful  devices,  and  in  the  inter 
mixture  of  bright  colours.  The  houses  have  each  two  en- 
trances^  the  one  of  which,  generally  painted  black,  is  never 
opened  bat  in  the  case  of  death  occurring  in  the  family.  The 
internal  cleanliness  of  the  houses  corresponds  in  evei^  part 
with  the  external,  and  the  people  are  equally  cleanly  in 
their  persons,,  dress,  and  habits.  Let  not  strangers  laugh 
at  all  this  particularity.  It  may  be  in  this  instance  carried 
to  a  fanciful  excess,  but  how  conducive  would  an  assimila- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Broek  be  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  mankind  ? 

From  the  northern  bank  of  the  gulf  T^  the  passage  jip 
only  one-half  league  to  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  ^mstcr'  j^mrt^rdam 
dam*  Vast  pasture-grounds,  strewed  with  villages  and  scat- 
tered houses,  surround  the  capital  of  Holland;  and  when 
we  ,add  to  this  the  tranquil  course  of  the  Amstel,  a  litjtlf 
river  which  passes  through  the  city,  and  whose  banks  fffp 
bordered,  during  the  fine  season,  with  flowery  meadows  w/ji 
trees  covered  with  a  beautiful  foliage,  —  the  tout  ensemble 
presents  a  rich  and  brilliant  picture  to  the  eye  of  the  der 
lighted  spectator.  *  I  know  no  city,'  says  a  recent  touristf 
*  the  distant  view  of  which  is  so  striking  as  that  of  AmstiHt*'- 
dam.  The  eye  travels  over  one  vast  flat  meadow  of  the 
nchest  herbage,  and,  at  the  extremity  of  this,  the  view  is 
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BOOK     bounded  bj  a  thick  crowd  of  towers,  cupolas,  and  spira. 
cLi.       On  a  nearer  approach,  so  level  is  the  wide  expanse  arosnd, 

**■""■"  that  the  eye  seems  to  embrace  at  once  the  whole  of  this 
magnificent  city,  and  crowds  of  masts  are  seen  mingling 
with  the  houses.  It  is  a  sight  truly  imposing,  and  worthy 
of  a  great  commercial  nation.'*  The  city,  surrounded  by 
fosses  and  ramparts  converted  into  fortifications  (totilf' 
vard$)f  has  no  occasion  to  dread  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
as  by  means  of  sluices  the  whole  surrounding  country  can 
be  inundated.  A  multitude  of  canals,  the  greater  part  of 
them  bordered  by  rows  of  trees,  run  through  the  city,  form* 
ing  ninety  islands,  which  communicate  with  each  other  by 
means  of  280  bridges,  of  which  that  over  the  Amstel  is  the 
finest ;  it  is  660  feet  in  length,  70  in  breadth,  and  is  com- 
posed of  35  arches.  The  brackish  and  muddy  water  of 
these  canals,  although  frequently  put  in  motion  by  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  sluices,  yet  spreads  throogh 
this  vast  city  dangerous  miasmata,  which,  joined  to  the  bo- 
midity  of  the  atmosphere  and  ground,  render  it  an  on- 
healthy  place  of  abode.  One  great  inconvenience  is  the 
wantiof  good  water;  that  of  the  Amstel  is  bad;  they  mai^e 
use  of  the  water  of  the  small  river  Vecht,  some  leagues  from 
the  city :  hut  the  best  is  that  wiiich  is  brought  from  Utrecht 

8trt«tt.  at  a  great  expense.  The  streets,  almost  all  of  them  in 
straight  lines  on  the  banks  of  the  canals,  are  well  pavedf 
furnished  with  fuot-paths,  and  carefully  lighted  during  the 
night;  the  two  finest  called  the  Hteren^Gragt  and  the 
KeiserS'Oragty  are  magnificent,  and  are  more  than  a  half 
league  in  length.  Nothing  can  equal  their  splendour;  bat 
it  is  not,  as  in  Italy,  palaces  that  ai*e  the  ornament  of  these 
streets;  the  houses,  all  built  of  brick  and  painted  with  dif- 
ferent colours,  are  tastefully  fitted  up  with  the  most  splen- 
did furniture,  and  the  profusion  of  warehouses  and  sitops, 
garnished  with  all  the  productions  of  the  two  worlds,  an- 
nounce the  wealth  of  a  city  which  long  possessed  the 
commerce  of  the  universe.  The  Kalver-Straat  and  the 
Mievedek  especially  resemble  an  exhibition  gallery,  in  the 
open  air,  of  all  the  ti^easures  of  industry. 

•  Tour  in  tht  NeUierlandt^  &c,  by  C.  T«nnaDt,£tq. 
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Fine  public  edifices  still  display  the  commercial  riches  "^^^ 
of  Amsterdam ;  in  the  square  of  Dam,  the  most  magnifi-  ^^^' 
cent  building  is  the  royal  palace,  formerly  the  Stadt-house.  p^^^.^ 
The  only  faolt  found  with  this  building  is  in  its  proper-  Buiidingf. 
tions,  which  are  not  in  harmony  one  with  another;  thus, 
its  height,  which  is  116  feet,  not  comprehending  a  tower  of 
41,  is  too  much  for  its  length  which  is  28S,  and  for  its 
depth  which  is  222  feet.  It  is  built  upon  13,659  piles.  The 
interior  attests  the  splendour  of  the  capital,  at  the  time  when 
a  building  so  sumptuous  was  erected  for  its  magistrates :  no 
decorations  have  been  spared:  marbles,  statues,  and  pic- 
tures abound  even  to  profusion.  The  royal  hall  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Europe:  in  length  it  is  120  feet,  in  breadth 
56,  and  98  in  height;  it  is  crossed  by  a  meridian  line  trac- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Huygens ;  the  marbles  with  which  the 
floor,  the  walls,  and  the  ceiling,  are  covered,  the  pillars 
M'hich  support  this,  the  standards  taken  from  the  Spaniards, 
decorate  it  with  a  magnificence  which  nothing  could  re- 
place. The  royal  apartments  are  still  in  the  state  in  which 
Louis  Bonaparte  ornamented  and  furnished  them.  The 
Exchange,  built  over  a  large  bridge  which  conceals  the 
course  of  the  Amstel,  is  an  edifice  in  the  Gothic  taste,  250 
feet  long  by  140  in  breadth:  its  principal  front  is  orna- 
mented with  a  Mercury  of  a  collossal  size.  The  temples 
and  churches  of  Amsterdam  are  forty-nine  in  number.* 
That  of  Saint  Nicholas,  called  also  Ouder-Kerk  or  the  old 
church,  is  a  fine  building,  whose  roof  is  supported  by 
forty-two  stone  pillars,  over  which  arises  a  tower  of  240 
feet  in  height,  possessing  a  set  of  music-bells  composed 
of  thirty-six  bells.  That  of  Saint  Catharine,  or  the  New 
Church,  Metiwe-Kerkf  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  king- 
dom, and  contains  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  admiral. 
Be  Ruyter.  In  the  fine  street  called  HeerenrOragt,  meets 
the  society  Fdix  J^eritiSf  which,  from  its  embracing  the 
sciences,  literature,  and  commerce,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  popular  of  this  capital.  It  was  establish- 
ed within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  is  divided  into  five  classes. 

*  Viz,  11  for  th«   Reformed  religion,  2  French,  1  English,  1  Scots,  t  for  the 
Confession  of  Auzsburg,  1  Armenian,  S  Baptist,  34  Roman  Catholic,  1  Qua« 

ksr,  and  3  Jewish  Synagogues. 
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sooK  The  first  is  directed  to  agriculture,  commercey  and  mana* 
cLi.  factares;  the  second  to  mathematics  and  natoral  philoso- 
phy ;  the  third  to  painting,  sculpture,  and  arcbitectore ;  tke 
fourth  to  music ;  and  the  fifth  to  general  literature.  Esch 
class  has  its  separate  museum,  library,  and  hall  of  assem- 
bly, and  the  rules  of  each  department  are  as  liberal  as  the 
objects  are  enlarged.  The  building  where  this  society 
holds  its  sittings  is  neat  and  commodious,  and  may  be  re- 
garded an  ornament  to  the  city.  The  finest  gate 'of  die 
city  is  that  of  Haarlem.  There  are  in  Amsterdam  tbree 
theatres  and  a  considerable  number  of  hospitals  and  alms- 
houses, six  of  which  are  for  orphans  alone,  and  an  eqaal 
number  are  houses  of  correction  and  hard  labour.  These 
establishments,  much  better  attended  to  than  in  most  coon- 
tries  of  Europe,  are  an  inevitable  scourge  in  a  city,  the  reo- 
dezTOus  of  a  crowd  of  strangers,  who  spend  there  gold  there, 
and  corrupt  the  lower  classes.  We  must  see  the  vast  East 
India  House,  the  buildings  of  the  Admiralty,  wfaicb^  of 
themselves,  resemble  a  city,  the  docks  for  ship-buildiDgi 
and  the  majestic  extent  of  the  harbour,  in  ord^  to  judge  rf 
what  was  the  former  activity  of  Amsterdam,  by  the  stir 
an"illd'u?.  ^'^'ch  still  prevails.  There  annually  enter  the  harbour 
try.  SOOO  vessels,  but  its  trade  with  the  two  worlds  is  not  the 

only  support  of  its  population.  There  are  manufactures 
here  of  a  great  variety  of  stuffs,  besides  chemical  pro- 
ducts, tobacco,  hard^ware  and  jewellery ;  from  the  juniper 
a  great  quantity  of  Geneva  is  distilled :  and  the  art  of  the 
lapidary  is  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
This  great  capital  was  in  the  twelfth  century  founded  at  the 
foot  of  a  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Amstel,  from  whence  ft 
obtained  its  name.  Towards  tlie  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  it  received  the  title  of  a  city;  in  1482,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls ;  but  it  was  not  till  1578,  wh<*n  it  declar- 
ed its  adherence  to  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  that  it  ac- 
quired importance ;  a  century  later  it  had  drawn  within  its 
walls  the  whole  trade  of  which  Antwerp  had  been  so  long 
In  possession.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  contained  only  2500  houses :  at  present  the  namber 
exceeds  27,000.    If  we  are  to  believe  a  well  informed  geo- 
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grapiMr,*  the  maintaining  the  bridgeSf  the  canals^  and  the     booe 
dikes  of  this  city,  and  those  which  are  within  her  bills  of      ^^^* 
mortality,  cost  thirty  million  francs  per  day !    What  trea-  — — 
sores  most  Holland  be  possessed  of  to  retain  the  billows  of 
the  ocean  within  the  artificial  barriers  opposed  to  them ! 
We  conclude  our  account  of  this  great  city,  by  noticing  the 
canal  formed  some  years  ago  to  the  Texel,  by  which  the 
dangeroQs  navigation  of  the  Zuyderzee  is  avoided,  and  not 
only  n»ercfaant  ships,  but  ships  of  war  sail  direct  from  the 
Texel  to  the  port  of  Amsterdam. 

A  canal,  four  leagues  in  length,  conducts  from  Amster-  Haftritm. 
dam  to  Haarlem,  an  important  city,  surrounded  by  fosses 
and  ramparts  flanlied  with  towers,  which  recall  to  remem- 
brance the  horrors  of  the  too  famous  siege  which  this  city 
Bttstaincd  In  157S  against  the  Spaniards,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Alva.  After  a  series  of  bloody  reprisals  (head 
for  head)  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged,  and  a 
resistance  of  six  months,  the  duke  forced  the  place  to  ca- 
pitulate, promised  an  amnesty,  and  perjured  himself,  by 
putting  to  death,  within  three  days  from  the  surrender,  in 
cold  blood,  and  accompanied  by  the  most  frightful  punish- 
ments,  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  the  reformed  ministers, 
3000  citizens,  and  the  remains  of  the  garrison  !  The  build- 
ings of  this  city  are  handsome ;  the  streets  are  not  broad, 
but  supplied  with  foot-paths,  lined  with  balustrade^,  and 
crossed  by  canals  planted  with  trees ;  they  present  an  ensem- 
ble so  much  the  more  agreeable,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  are  decorated  with  marble,  with  dazzling  sheets  of 
hrassy  and  with  paintings.  The  finest  of  its  buildings  is  the 
town-house.  The  church  of  Saint-Bavon  is  celebrated  for 
its  magnificent  organ,  composed  of  8000  pipes,  the  har- 
mony of  which  surpasses  the  highest  melody  we  can  con- 
ceive. In  |he  market-place  a  statue,  erected  to  Lawrence 
Koster,  announces  that  this  city  boasts  of  having  given 
birth  to  this  man,  who  passes,  especially  at  Haarlem,  for 
the  true  inventor  of  printing,  from  whom  Faust  and  Gut- 
temberghave  attempted  to  steal* his  types,  his  secret,  and 

^»  Heichartf  counsellor  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg-Gotba,  author  of 
"uide  des  Voyageurs  en  Europe.' 
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BOOK     bis  title  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.    This  citjr  is  also  ik 
oLi.      country  of  the  learned  bellenist  Cornelius  ScbrcveliuSy  and 

"""""^^  of  Wouvermans,  Yan-der-Helst,  and  several  otiicr  ccle- 
brated  painters*  Its  society  of  sciences,  which  raniis  dis' 
tinguished  men  amongst  its  members,  and  that  called  the 
Teyleriath  which  every  year  proposes  prizes  for  the  solu- 
tion of  several  scientific  questions,  place  Haarlem  in  the 
rank  of  the  learned  cities  in  Holland,  It  is  also  famed  for 
its  bleaching-grounds,  its  manufactures  of  wool  and  silk,  of 
carpeting  and  velvets,  its  soap-works  and  type  foundries, 
and,  above  all,  for  its  gardens,  where  the  culture  of  tulips 
has  almost  degenerated  to  a  mania.  All  the  aurroonding 
grounds  are  consecrated  to  this  species  of  industry — tkns 
adding  to  \he  beauty  of  its  environs,  where  there  is  distin- 
guishable a  magnificent  promenade  called  the  JFood^  plet- 
sure-bouses  in  the  finest  style,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  for- 
tress of  Brederode,  whose  red  towers  rise  majestically  id 
tlie  air. 

Uydsn,  The  road  from  Haarlem  to  Leyden,  formed  between  a 
panal  and  the  calm  sea  of  Haarlem,  is  equally  beautifolf 
and  as  well  kept,  as  the  walks  of  an  English  garden  |  it  is 
not  annoyed  by  carts,  every  thing  in  Holland  being  carried 
by  canals.  To  this  city,  the  birth-place  of  Rembrandt,  of 
Gerard  Dow,  of  Musclienbroeck,  of  Isaac  Yossius,  and  of 
John  of  Leyden,  the  leader  of  the  German  fanatical  tnd 
misled  anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is,  for  an  ex- 
tent of  six  miles,  one  continued  agreeable  promenade  in  the 
midst  of  meadow-grounds,  country  houses,  and  elegant 
villages.  Formerly  celebrated  for  its  industry,  and  for  its 
trade  in  books,  which  the  printing-presses  of  the  Elzeirirs 
rendered  so  active,  it  still  contains  a>  population  of  more  than 
28,000  souls.  Its  university,  founded  in  1575,  possessing  fine 
collections,  a  library  of  60,000  volumes  and  1^000  manu- 
scripts, and  enjoying  a  high  reputation  in  the  learned  world) 
is  at  all  times  much  resorted  to.  Of  great  extent,  sor- 
rounded  with  fosses  and  with  walls  opening  to  the  coontij 
round  by  eight  gates,  Leyden  is  the  union  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  islands,  intersected  by  canals  bordered  with  trees, 
covered  with  wide  and  straight  streets,  which  communicate 
with  each  other  by  a  vast  number  of  bridges,  principally  of 
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stone.  The  principal  street,  called  the  Rapenbarg,  is  a  book 
\ery  fine  one,  and  considered  by  the  people  of  Leyden  as  ^i^i- 
iinriiralled  in  Europe:  whatever  may  be  in  this,  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  town  is  pleasing;  and  the  number  of 
handsome  houses  and  venerable-looking  buildings  give  it 
an  air  of  importance.  In  its  town-house  is  to  be  seen  one 
of  the  finest  pictures  of  Lucas,  one  of  its  painters,  represent- 
ing the  last  judgment.  The  Gotliic  church  of  saint  Peter 
contains  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  and  excellent  Boer- 
haave.  The  old  castle,  a  witnesaof  the  famous  siege  which 
this  city  sustained  in  1574  against  the  Spaniards,  during 
whidi  more  than  6000  persons  |>erislicd  by  famine,  con- 
tains a  labyrinth  visited  by  strangers.  Se\'eral  parts  of 
this  fortress  appear  to  be  of  Roman  construction,  which 
seems  confirmatory  of  the  opinion,  hitherto  uncertain,  that 
Leyden  occupies  the  ground  of  Lugdunum  Balavorumt  men-  , 

tioMiMl  in  the  Theodosian  Table,  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus, and  by  Ptolemy,  as  the  most  important  city  of  the 
Batavu  This  city,  and  the  Hague,  whirli  is  but  three 
leagues  from  it,  are  in  South  Holland.  It  is  deserving  no-  Th'  Rhne 
tice  in  a  geograpliical  work,  *that  it  is  at  Leyden  w  here 
the  Rhine,  till  very  lately,  in  the  words  of  an  old  traveller, 
^  faintly  finished  its  course,  by  losing  the  small  remainder 
of  its  waters  in  two  or  three  canals,  without  having  the 
honour  to  enter  into  the  sea.'  The  fate  of  this  mighty 
river  is  singular  and  hard.  After  rolling  its  majestic 
stream  from  the  Lske  of  Constance  to  the  frontiers  of  Hol- 
land, it  is  there  robbed  of  its  name  by  the  Waal,  which 
carries  off  the  largest  half  of  its  waters.  Before  its  arrival 
at  Arnheim,  the  canal  of  the  Yssel,  running  to  the  east- 
ward, deprives  it  of  another  part  of  them ;  and  again,  be- 
low Arnheim,  the  Leek  has  usurped  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  stream,  leaving  the  smaller  and  now 
much-diminished  branch,  under  the  splendid  name  of  the 
Rhine,  to  pass  on  to  Utrecht,  where  the  Yecht  carries  off 
another  part  of  its  waters.  What  remains  of  this  mighty 
river  wan  formerly  lost  in  a  marsh,  without  reaching  the 
sea,  but  is  by  a  canal,  cut  between  the  years  1804  and 
IB  10,  carried  to  the  sea^  which  it  joins  at  the  village  of 

KUtwyk. 
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HOOK         The  number  of  considerable  cities  which  cover  the  ter- 
^^^*      ritories  of  the  small  province  of  South  Holland  is  extrao^ 
-""■""■"*"  dinary ;   we  can  only   notice  the   most  interesting.    The 
TheHajue  ffgg^^  (Dutch,  Haag,  or  S^Growenhgaa;  Fr.  La  Hafe),a8 
the  residence  of  the  court,  and  the  place  where  tlie  States- 
General  assemble,  merits  the  first  notice.     Before  the  it> 
volution  of  Brussels   in    1830,  the  Hague  divided  thislio- 
Hour  with  that  city.    Its  importance  does  not  arise  from 
its  size  and  population ;  but  it  must,  notwithstanding,  ht 
reckoned  among  the  finest  cities  in  Europe.     It  is  one  of 
the  small  number  of  those  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  soil 
of  which  is  dry,  and  the  air  pure  and  healthy.     Two-thirds 
of  its  streets  are  intersected  by  canals  bordered  with  trees; 
fine  plantations  cover  also  its  squares,  and  render  the  re- 
gularity of  its  buildings  more  agreeable  to  the   eye.    An 
air  of  ease  is  observable  in  every  part  of  the  Hague,  which 
ts  a   parliamentary  rather  than  a  commercial  city.     The 
mercantile  quarter  is  composed  of  streets,  narrow  indeed, 
but  yet  of  great  neatness;  in  the  quarter  where  the  bur- 
gesses reside,  the  houses  have  a  handsome  appearance,  and 
the  streets  arc  wide*  straight,  and  paved  with  bricks;  the 
buildings,    finest  is  the  Frinxen-Gracht.    The  old  Palace-Royal,  an 
immense  building,  but  an  ungraceful  combination    of  the 
different  orders  of  archhecture,  contains  a  fine  library,  a 
collection  of  medals,  valuable  pictures,  and  the  archives  of 
the  kingdom.     The  new  palace,  built  by  William  III,  and 
those  of  the  count  of   Bentheim    and    Prince    Maurice 
of  Nassau,  are  each  of  them  splendid  of  their  kind.    The 
palace  last  mentioned  contains  the  Museum*  which  is  visit- 
ed by  all  the  curious :  more  than  400  pictures  recall  tlie 
ancient  splendour  of  The  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools.    A 
museum,  filling  several  apartments,  contains  a  magnificent 
collection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  curiosities,  besides  ob- 
jects of  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  such  Hollanders,  as  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  country.     There  are 
here  preserved  the  clothes  worn  by  William  of  Nassau,  the 
founder  of  the  Dutch  republic,  when  struck  by  a  ball  from 
the  fanatic  Balthasar  Gerard ;  the  dress  of  the  stadtlioWcr 
William  III ;  the  hair  of  William  IV;  the  hat  of  de  Ruy- 
ter )  the  silver  drinking^cups  of  the  Marquia  Spinola  ;  and 
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the  silver  trowel  employed  by  Alexander  of  Rassia  in  plas-     book 
tering  a  stone  in  the  liiit  of  his  great  progenitor  at  Saardam*      ^^^* 
The  Stadty  or  town-hoiiset  the  market  for  corn,  and  the  new  •— — • 
churchy  are  likicwise  fine  cdificeer;  the  last  is  especially  re- 
markable for  its   wood-work.    We  would  enter  upon  by 
far  too  extensive  a  field,  were  we  to  enumerate  or  describe 
the  hospitals,  the  charity-lu)uses,  the  schools,  the  collections, 
and  the  scientific  societies  of  the  Hague.    All  the  cities  of  the 
Liow  Countries  [Kissess  similar  establishments.    Let  us  only 
notice,  before  proceeding,  that  this  royal   cityJs  the  coun- 
try of  the  astronomer  Huygliens,  and  of  the  poet  Joannes 
Secondiis,  who  imitated  with  so  much  grace  and  ease  the 
language  of  Ovid.    The  environs  of  the  Hague,  so  agree*  Enviroiu 
able  and  verdant,  are  besides  adorned  by  charming  lM>uses  Hagu«, 
and  magnificent  walks.    The  beauty  of  the  walk  called  the 
Wood  surpasses  every  thing  imaginable  of  it;  mystic  trees 
intertwine  their  thick  foliage,  in  the  air;  at  the  extcemitiea 
of  the  walk,  pavilions  concealing,  under  elegant  ftx*its,  gar- 
den or  coffee-houses,  serve  as  places  of  entertainment  for 
pedestrians;  for  the  Dutch  prefer  shutting  themselves  up 
in  these  pavilions,  to  which  they  are  attracted  on  the  Son- 
days  by  excellent  bands  of  music,  to  enjoying  pure  air 
under  the  great  arches  of  this  magnificent  wood.    Near 
this  promenade  is  situated  the  beautiful  royal  mansion  of 
Orangen%aaL    A  fine  avenue  conducts  to  the   village  of 
Schevding  or  Scheveningen,  where  are  to  be  found  diflTerent 
places  of  amusement.    Its  length  is  said  to  be  nearly  two 
miles  in   a  straight  line,  having  a  spacious  path    in   the 
centre  for  carriages,  with  a  separate  path  for  equestrians 
and  pedestrians  on  each  side  of  the  centre  path.    The  spire 
of  Schcveling  church  is  seen  at  the  extremity  of  the  avenue, 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  very  striking.    To  the  south-- 
east of  the  Hague  lies  the  castle  of  Ryswickf  where  was 
signed  in  1697*  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Germanic 
empire,  Spain,  England,  Holland,  and  France.    An  obe* 
lisk  has  becii  erected  to  record  the  memory  of  this  event* 

The  country  between  the  Hague  and  the  Delft  is  'a 
piece  of  animated  tranquillity.  All  that  art  has  done  is 
to  give  appropriate  decoration  to  rural  objects^  and  every 
cottage  bears  the  marks  of  comfort  and  prosperity.    Canals, 
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BOOK     raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  neighboafm; 
^Li-      plains;  uin(lmi1lR«  curiously  find  beautifully  thatched  ;  larf^ 
farms,  overspread  with  flourishing  cattle;  level  and  excel- 
lent roads;'*  villas,  walks,  and  gardens,  are  some  of  tbe 
features  of  the  agreeable  landscape  spread  before  the  tra- 

Delft.  veller.  Delft^  two  leagues  from  the  Hague^  occupies  a 
beautiful  position  on  tite  banks  of  the  8chie,  It  is  a  placeof 
defence  of  the  third  class,  a  city  without  stir,  and  nlniost 
without  trade,  although  possessing  manufactures  of  clotb, 
carpeting,  and  soap,  besides  brew-houses  of  reputation. 
Foimerly  it  was  celebrated  for  its  potteries,  and  lience  the 
name  of  Delft-ware.  It  is  800  years  old;  but  the  houses 
are  well  built,  and  the  public  buildings  are  even  magnifi- 
cent. *  The  deserted  streets  declare  that  the  best  dajs  of 
Delft  are  passed  away.  Every  thing  about  the  streets  and 
houses  sho^^s  remarkable  attention  to  neatness ;  and  DeUti 
although  without  the  interest  attending  the  bustle  of  trade, 
remains  a  true  specimen  of  an  old  Dutch  town.'  We  see 
in  the  old  church  the  tombs  of  Admiral  Heyn  and  the  ce- 
lebrated Tromp;  the  new  church  contains  those  of  Grotius 
and  the  physician  Leuwenlioeck,  both  natives  of  Delft, 
which  they  have  thus  rendered  illustrious;  but  the  roost 
remarkable  monumr^nt  in  this  church  is  tho  mausoleum  of 
William  I :  at  PHnsen-Hof,  a  few  steps  from  it^  this 
prince  was  assassinated  by  Balthasar  Gerard.     From  Delft, 

Rotterdam.  '"  '*^^^  ^''^"  ^^^'^  liours,  WO  arrive  at  Rotterdam^  the  uiast 
commercial  and  tiie  most  populous  city  in  Holland  next  to 
the  capitHl.     Rotterdam,  besides   being   one  of  the   roost 
beautiful  cities  in  Holland,  is  most  advantageously  situated 
fur  trade,  both  foreign  and  internal.     It  stands  on  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Meuse,  about  twenty   miles  from  tiie 
German  Ocean,  and  by  this  river  vessels  of  a  large  size 
come  up  to  it,  and,  by   means  of  canals,  are  carried  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city,  and  to  the  very  doors  of  the  houses. 
'  Nothing/  says  an  old  traveller  quaintly,  *  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  pleasant  mixture  of  chimneys,  tops  of  trees, 
and  streamers  of  vessels;  one  is  astonished  to  behold  so 
beautiful  a  confusion,  and  can  hardly  tell  whether  it  be  ft 

*  For.  Quart.  RdYiew,  No.  IX,  vol.  ▼.  p.  2S7. 
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fleet,  a  city,  op  a  forest'    The  city  is  well  paved  and  clean,      book 
the  houses  well  built,  and  every  thing  appears  to  indicate      cli. 
an    active   and   pmsperous   commerce.    Tiiere  are  no  re-  — — 
msirkable  public  buildings;  but  the  quay,  called  the  Boom- 
pjeSf  presents  a  long  line  of  handsome  houses,  the  mansions 
of    wealthy    merchants.     It  possesses  schools  and  learned 
societies;  it  is  the  native  place  of  Erasmus,  whose  house 
may   still  be  seen,  and  to  whom  they  have  erected  a  statue 
in    bronze;  and  yet  it  is  the  only  large  city  in  the  Nether- 
lands which  does  not  possess  a  public  library.    With  this 
fact  before  us.  shall  we  be  guilty  of  injustice  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  Rotterdam,  in  pronouncing  them  the  Boeo- 
tians of  the  Low  Countries.    Absorbed  by  their  commer- 
cial   occupations,    the   moments    must  be  very  few  which 
they  have  to  devote  to  the  study  of  letters  and  the  sciences  !* 
The  name  of  tliis  city  signifies  the  dike  of  Botter^  because 
it  is  situated  at  the  place  where  the  small  river  of  that  name 
throws  itself  into  the  Lower  Meuse.    Between  an  arm  of 
the  river  and  the  lake  of  Biesbosch,  stands  Dordrecht  Or  Dordrecht. 
DarU   a   city    which  disputes  the  palm  of  antiquity  with 
Delft.     It  is  distant  from   Rotterdam  about  four  leagues, 
and  is  fortified;  but  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  an  island 
Mould  prove  a  much  better  defence  than  the  old  ramparts 
that  surround  it.    The  trade  of  Dort  was  once  very  con- 
siderable, and  its  situation  is  said  to  be  more  favourable 
for  foreign  trade  than  Rotterdam,  the  harbour  admitting 
vessels  of  greater  burden  ;  but,  whatever  be  the  cause,  the 
trade  now  is  very  limited,  and  confined  very  much  to  tim- 
ber,  which    is   floated  down  the  Rhine  in  immense  rafts. 
The  buildings  of  Dort  are,  chiefly  old-fashioned.     Within 
the  bounds  of  this  city  was  held,  in  1618  and  1619,  the 
famous  synod  which  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Arminius; 
and  at  same  time  the  States-General,  influenced  by  Prince 
Maurice,  sentenced  and  put  to  death  the  grand  pensionary 
Barnevelt  at  the  advanced  age  of  72,  50  of  which  he  had 
spent  with  integrity  and  ability  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 

*  <  We  tpeak  advisedly,'  say  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Revtewcrp,  <  in  sayiDg 
that  Rotterdam  has  among  its  inhabitants  writers  of  a  high  order,  and  that  a  U* 
terary  spirit  is  widely  diffusad  among  them.'  —  Foreign  ^uarttrly  Review^  Ab. 
IXj  Vol.  w.  p.  931. 
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try.  The  learned  Orotius  was  imprisoned  along  viiih  Btr- 
nevelty  and,  after  a  detention  of  several  years,  escaped 
through  a  stratagem  iM  his  wife.  The  two  brothers,  John 
and  Cornelius  De  Witt,  who  were  torn  to  pieces  by  an  io- 
surrection  of  the  populace  in  1 67£y  were  natives  ofDort 

Tiie  province  of  Zeeland,  formed  by  the  islands  irhick 
lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheld,  has  for  its  capital  Mddk- 
bourg,  in  the  island  of  Walcheren.  This  is  an  industrioos 
commercial  city^  wealthy,  and  even  attached  to  learning,  or 
at  least  possessing  a  society  of  the  sciences,  besides  being 
the  birth-place  of  Leydeker,  author  of  a  w  ork  on  the  He- 
brew republic.  A  large  canal,  constructed  in  1817,  sup- 
plies the  place  of  its  ancient  harbour.  In  the  same  island 
Flushing  or  Vlissingen,  is  defended  by  important  fortifies- 
tions,  possesses  a  large  and  secure  harbour,  docks  ikhicli 
can  contain  80  ships  of  the  line,  building-yards  and  im- 
mense  store-houses,  erections  for  which  they  are  indebted 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  French,  who,  after  having  ex- 
pelled the  English  in  1809,  kept  possession  of  this  place 
till  1814.  It  was  the  first  city  which,  in  1572,  erected  tb« 
standard  of  liberty;  and  had  also  the  glory  of  giving  birtb 
to  the  renowoed  De  Ruyter.  The  house  where  he  was 
born  is  still  shown  to  strangers. 

In    northern   Brabant,  the  farthest  south  of  the  Dutch 
provinces,  and  the  most  important  for  the  rank  which  it 
occupies  in  the  States-General,  ten  cities  would  nacrit  being 
mentioned,  if  we  did  not  wish   to   avoid   the  monotonous 
repetitions  which  w*ould  follow  the  description  of  a  great 
number   of  places  presenting  the  same  appearance.    The 
three   principal  places  are  fortified  towns.     On  the  rigbt 
bank  of  the  eastern  Scheld,  and  in  the  midst  of  swanipSf 
Bergcn-op-  Stands  Bergen'Op-zconif   celebrated    as  a  fortress,  and  re- 
garded as  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  celebrated  Coehorn.    H 
is  famed  for  the  anchovies  which  are  caught  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  for  its  earthen  ware.    The  tower  of  the  cas- 
tle widens  as  it  rises,  seems  ready  to  fall,  and  shakes  with 
the  least  wind. 

Bois-le-DuCt  in  Dutch  Hertogenboscht  is  the  capital  of  the 
province.  Watered  by  the  Dommel  and  the  Aa,  which 
unite  lower  down,  and  fall  into  the  Meuse>  it  can,  by  ioiio< 
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dating  (he  enTirons,  augment  the  means  of  defence  which     book 
its  citadel  and  two  forts  already  afford.     The  streets  are      ^'-'• 
straight  and  well  built;  the  canals  branch  into  nine  divi-  " 

flions;  the  town-house  and  cathedral  are  its  finest  edifices, 
and  its  trade  is  considerable..  Among  its  celebrated  men, 
are  reckoned  the  painter  Jerome  Bos,  and  the  mathemati- 
cian S'Gravesande«  Betwixt  these  two  cities,  and  eight 
leagues  from  both  of  them,  stands  Bredap  defended  by  for-  Breda. 
tifications  which  are  nearly  a  league  in  circumference,  and 
by  vast  marshes.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  war :  in 
1590,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  made  himself  master  of  it  by 
concealing  in  a  boat  loaded  with  turf,  which  he  caused  to 
enter  the  place  by  night,  eighty  soldiers,  who  secured  the 
governor  and  opened  the  gates.  Spinola,  the  Spanish  ge- 
neral, tliirty-five  years  later,  forced  it  to  (surrender,  and 
burned  the  famous  boat.  The  French  seized  it  in  1794^ 
but  in  1813,  during  a  sortie  which  they  made  to  attack  the 
besieging  Russian  army,  the  inhabitants  rose  up,  closed  the 
gates  and  prevented  the  garrison  from  re-entering.  One 
of  its  finest  buildings  is  the  great  church,  the  spire  of  which 
is  360  feet  high. 

There  are  few  countries  where  the  physical  constitution  Charactef 
of  the  soil  appears  to  have  more  influence  upon  the  char-  putcb. 
•cter  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  than  the  Dutch  pro** 
vinces.  The  humidity  of  the  climate  renders  them  dull, 
phlegmatic,  and  slow ;  they  are  rarely  affected  by  violent 
passions,  but  their  apathy  ceases  wlienever  their  interest  is 
affected.  Selfishness  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  their  actions, 
love  of  gain  their  chief  stimulant.  Let  us  acknowledge, 
however,  that  these  two  failings  have  been  the  causes  of 
their  past  greatness,  of  their  riches,  their  patriotism,  am^ 
even  of  the  wisdom  of  their  institutions,  and  that  economy 
is  become  one  of  their  political  virtues.  If  their  parsimony 
led  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  which  loaded  them 
*iti»  taxes,  —  to  refuse  to  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy,  —  and  in- 
dulgences to  the  Roman  pontiff;  in  the  great  struggle  which 
they  sustained  in  the  sixteenth  century,  their  calculating 
spirit,  and  their  perseverance  triumphed  over  every  obsta- 
cle* They  felt  that  religious  liberty  was  the  basis  of  civil 
liberty ;  and  that  this  last  confirmed  freedom  of  trade  and 
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<^Li-      lung  as  they  could,  the  advantages  of  a  representative  ^- 
"^^"^~  vernnient.     On  this  account,  whatever  may  have  been  tk 
moving  spring  of  their  great  actions,  they  have  at  least  ik 
merit  of  having  directed  their  interested  views  towards  ffhit 
might  be  conducive  to   the  promoting  the  prosperity  of  thtir 
country.     Their  traducers  have  thouglit  it  sufficient  tobrin; 
forward  their  faults,  to  diminish  the  favourable  iinpressio: 
made  upon  the  mind  by  that  crowd  of  useful  works  and  es- 
tablishments maintained  at  so  great  an  expense,  wliicligi^e 
to  Holland  so  peculiar  an  aspect.     These  dikes,  say  tltese 
detractors,  raised  to  arrest  the  encroachments  of  the  orm, 
are  only  owing  to  their  care  for  their  own  presenaiioi: 
these  canals  which  intersect  the  country  in  every  diifctioB, 
have  been  cut  with  no  other  view  than  to  favour  their  coo- 
mercial  relations;  these  hospitals,  these  benevolent  esia- 
blishnients,  so  excellent  and  so  numerous,  have  only  befi 
founded  to  shelter  a  rich  aristocracy  from  the  attacks  oftbc 
lower  classes ;  their  good  faith  in  matters  of  business  bis 
no  view  but  the  necessity  of  securing  confidence.*    Maotf 
a  being  composed  of  virtues  and  vices;  and   we  onglit  Aot 
to  ex|)ect  from  a  people  more  disinterestedness  than  froo 
an  individual.     Who  does  not  see  that  in  attributing  to  tlifir 
interest  alone,  the  institutitms  and  spirit  of  order  \»lii(li  ^^ 
honour  to  the  Dutch,  we  render  homage  to  their  judgnicnt.' 
They  are  reproached  with  their  national  pride.    Where  is 
then  the  nation   which  docs  not  love  to  look  back  u|K)n  \\^ 
past  splendour?     The  French  themselves,  the  most  livrlj 
people  in  the  world,  do  they  not  rather  prefer  to  think  upo« 
their  military  glory,  than  upon  that  which  they  have  Ac- 
quired in  the  arts,  in  literature,  and  in  the  sciences? 
M«««.r.«f      The  manners  of  the  Dutch  are  n^t  dissolute:  this  I"' 
the  Dutch,  been  attributed  with  some  reason,  to  the  coldness  of  their 
character,  and  to  their  parsimonious  turn.     Not  very  deh- 
cate  in  their  affections,  those  who  have  mistresses  choose 
them  from  the  class  of  servants,  and  sometimes  the  womeR 
show  themselves  not  more  ditficult  to  please  in  the  choice 
of  the  objects  of  their  weakness.    Thei*e  is  much  less  <l^ 

*  Se«  a  work  entitled:  Quatre  moisdansles  Pays-Bas,  toin. u- 
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praTity  found  among  the  lower  classes  in  Holland  than  in  book 
anj  part  of  Europe.  It  is  very  seldom  that  v/e  hear  thefts  ^'''■ 
spoken  of,  and  still  more  rare  to  hear  of  crimes  committed.  — -^— 
to  go  little  abroad,  to  smoke  much,  to  eat  and  drink  o^ 
ten,  are  nearly  the  principal  amusements  of  the  rich  Hoi' 
landers.  They  do  not  appreciate  the  pleasures  of  society, 
bot  they  can  taste  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  domestic  life. 
The  only  intercourse  in  society  that  does  take  place,  is  re^ 
gttlated  by  business  or  profession.  Thus,  there  are  cap- 
tains of  vessels,  rich  merchants  and  bankers,  persons  in 
public  office,  traders,  courtiers,  shopkeepers,  burgesses; 
but  these  classes  never  mix,  and  even  live  in  a  sort  of  jea- 
lousy one  of  another.  Artists  and  men  of  letters  arc  little 
thought  of,  and  though  there  is  no  country  where  there  are 
Found  more  ronseums,  scientific  collections,  literary  and 
learned  societies,  the  good  days  when  so  many  literary  cha- 
racters, savans,  and  celebrated  painters,  were  seen  to  shine 
in  Holland  are  for  ever  past ;  sciences  and  the  arts  are  now 
only  the  relaxations  of  the  industrious  rich,  who,  appreciat- 
ing properly  the  noble  efforts  of  the  human  mind,  spare  no 
expense  to  give  to  their  children  an  education  which  dis- 
poses them  to  give  themselves  up  to  similar  enjoyments. 
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EI7B0FE* 


STATISTICAL   TABLE 


OP 


THE   BELGIAN    PROVINCES. 


BOOK 
CLI. 


Province!. 
South  Brabant 

Hainault 

Namur 

Liege 

Limburg 


Population 
In  1827. 


BapeiUcles 
lnhecurM« 


Antwerp 


Luxemburg 


492,736        307,733 


546;245 
190,482 
337,556 

324,368 


319,285 


377,390 
345,600^ 


East  Flanders  689,156        298,370  i 


West  Flanders  671,034        317,422 


291,759        626,343 


Brussels 

Louvain 

Tirlemont 

Nivelles 

Moms 

Tournayt 

Ath 

NAMURf 

Dinant 

LlEOEf 

Verviers 

Huy 

Maestricht 

Yen  loo 

Ruremonde 

Uasselt 

Saint-Trond 

Antwerp 

Turnbout 

Malinest 

Liere 

Ghent 

Oudenarde 

Alost 

Termonde 

Renaix 

Saint -Nicolas 

Lokeren 

BRUGESf 

Ostend 

Courtray 

Menin 

Thielt 

Ypres 

LuXBMBURe 

ArloQ 
Bouillon 


100,«»J 

7,00lJ 

20,cc«:' 

33,0OC« 

8,000 
17,000 

4,000 
49,000 
16,000 

5,000 
19,000 

6,0C« 

6,000 

7,000 
65,000 
10,00"3 
18,000 
11,000 
70,0('0 

5,0»l 
12,000 

6,000 
10,000 
14,000 
13,000 
36,000 
10,000 
16,000 

5,000 
10,000 
J5,O('0 
10,000 

3,000 
3,000 


Total         3,862,623     3,293,070 
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STATISTICAL    TABLE 


or 


THE    DUTCH    PROVINCES. 


MnUniatraiive  Divinons,  Superficies  and  Population. 


ProviafiQi. 


North  Holland 


South  Holland 


Zeelaod 
^'ircchi 

Gueldres 
Over-Ygsel 


Population 
tni827. 


132^1 
122,995 


Soperflciet 
InheetarM. 


405,929   229,200  < 


440,662   277,830^ 


158,036 
127,617 


284,266        517,098 


157,158        329,961 


^renthe 

56,979 

223,852 

Groniogea 

157,973 

205,059 

Fricsland 

200,654 

260,732 

^'onh  Brabant 

327,326 

484,896 

Amsterdam  t* 

Haarlem 

Horn 

Alkmaar 

Zaandam 

Rotterdam 

The  Hague 

Delft 

Leyden 

Dordrecht 

Gorcum 

MiDDLEBOURO 

Flushing 
Utrecht 
Amersfort 

AR.lfHEIM 

Nimeguen 

Zutphen 

Harderwyk 

ZWOLL 

Deventer 
Campen 

AsSEIf 

Meppel 
Coeverden 
Groninosm 
Delfzyl 

LlEUWARDEN 

Harlingen 

BoiB-LB-DUCf 

Breda 
Bergen-op-Zoom 


Population. 

201,000 

21,000 

10,000 

9,000 
10,000 
66,000 
49,000 
14,000 
29,000 
11,000 

5,000 
13,000 

5,000 
36,000 

9,000 
10,000 
13,000 

7,000 

3,800 
13,000 
10,000 

7,000 

4,000 

2,000 
24,000 

3,000 
17,000 

7,000 
13,000 
11,000 

6,000 


2,285,663     2,814,281 


^^utch  Colonies 

*»  on  next  page      9,400,000 

11,685,663 

*  The  signs  t  and  %  in  thif  and  preceding  table  indicate  Bishopricks  and 

Ktchbishopricks. 
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SUSOFB. 


BOOK 
CLI. 


DUTCH  COLONIES. 

'lUmina  or  Saint  George  of  the  Mine.         ^ 

Various  small  forts  upon  the  Gold  Coast  >  Africa, 
in  Guinea  ) 

Stttnaira  (the  greatest  part  of  this  island  ^ 
with  Bencoolen.) 

Javcty  whose  capital  Batavia,  is  also  that 
of  all  Dutch  Oceanica. 

Madura  in  whole. 

Celebes  in  part. 

Borneo^  do. 

Archipelago  of  Sumhava  and  TimoTf  al-  V  OceaDiea. 
9,400,000     i     most  entirely. 

Archipelago  of  the  Molueeas^  almost  en- 
tirely. 

Land  of  Papua  in  New  Guinea. 

Islands  of  Papua, 

Riou,  a  small  island,  now  become  of  little 
commercial  importance. 

Islands  of  ^onatr,  Curacao^  St  Eustatius^ 
part  of  the  island  of  Saint-Mariin^  Saba 
and  some  smaller  islands  of  little  im- 
portance. 
I.  Colony  of  Surinam  in  Guiana. 


t 


America. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES 


CONNECTED    WITH 


THE  LATE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS, 


EMBRACING 


BOTH  DUTCH  AND  BELGIAN  PROVINCES. 


I.  Movement  of  the  Pojndation  for  ten  years. 


Prarinow. 


Zeeland 

Gueldres 

North  Brabant 

North  Holland 

South  Holland 

Utrecht 

Priesland 

Overyssel 

GroniDgen 

Drenthe 

Limburg 

Liege 

Namur 

Luxemburg 

Uainairlt 

South  Brabant 

East  Flanders 

West  Flanders 

Antwerp 

The  Kingdom 


Popnlatioli. 


1815. 


111,108 

264,097 
294,087 
375,257 
388,505 
107,947 
176,554 
147,229 
135,642 

46,459 
287,613 

58,185 
364,400 
113,597 
288,595 
441,649 
615,689 
516,324 
291,565 


1825. 


5,424,502 


129,329 
284,363 
326,617 
393,916 
438,202 
117,405 
202,530 
160,937 
156,045 
53,368 
321,246 
331,101 
189,393 
292,610 
546,190 
495,455 
687,267 
563,826 
323,678 


Blrtha. 


55,331 

90,862 

100,863 

145,744 

•165,741 

41,038 

65,565 

51,951 

51,673 

16,728 

101,781 

113,623 

58,690 

92,242 

183,198 

169,181 

218.830 

191,139 

101,471 


6,013,4782,015,646 


DeatlM. 


42,436 

59,818 

69,507 

121,725 

143,850 

29,928j 

38,219 

37,479 

30,539 

9,858 

70,549 

82,698 

34,134 

58,69.1 

118,289 

119,109 

162,834 

141,310 

70,623 


BCirrtagw. 


1,441,600 


10,645 
19,337 
20,380 
34,789 
34,942 

8,982 
15,327 
11,629 
11,492 

3,954 
22,960 
24,387 
12,592 
18,740 
39,591 
36,423 
43,120 
37,882 
23,075 


DiT(H>> 


430,247 


27 

13 

1 

209 

148 

30 

46 

13 

37 

3 

5 

24 

8 

1 

27 

5 

0 

6 

2 


605 
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EUROPE. 


BOOK 
CLI. 


II.  Table  shounng  tht  Ratio  of  Population  to  Deaiks,  Birthf  tft. 


Rate  of  in- 

Ratio of 

Rsdoof 

crease  of  pa- 

Ratio  of  population  in  1834  to 

female 

birtia 

ProvfncM. 

puiailon  for 

to  male 

to  Bar* 

5  years  to 

MrUu 

meaa 

1825. 

Deathi. 

Births. 

Marriages. 

in  1924. 

l«4. 

North  Holland 

0.040 

34.5 

23.2 

104.4 

0.956 

4.50 

East  Flanders 

0.051 

44.8 

28.4 

165.3 

0946 

5.ai 

Li  m  burg 

0.053 

47.5 

29.2 

90.3 

0.956 

3.09 

Antwerp 

0.056 

48.8 

30.7 

142.9 

0.960 

4.65 

Zeeland 

0.050 

31.4 

20.7 

113.7 

0.960 

5.49 

North  Brabant 

0.059 

51.4 

29.2 

150.0 

0.974 

5.14 

Namur 

0.062 

57.9 

29.8 

150.9 

0.907 

5.06 

Liege 

0.065 

46.2 

28.9 

154.1 

0.942 

5.^3 

Utrecht 

0.068 

36.3 

24.3 

118.2 

0.939 

4.86 

South  Brabant 

0.068 

38.2 

26.1 

142.2 

0.970 

5.45 

Gueldres 

0.069 

r^,7 

27.6 

131.1 

0.952 

4.75 

South  Holland 

0.070 

35.0     23.9  1 

113.3 

0.959 

4.74 

Overypsel 

0.07J 

43  5 

26.5 

121.9 

0.937 

4.60 

West  Flanders 

0.073 

40.7 

27.5  1 

137.7 

0.980 

5.01 

Hainault 

0.073 

51.1 

27.4 

136.5 

0.921 

4.98 

Groningen 

0.078 

4f.3 

28.9 

149.3 

0.698 

5.17 

Luxemburg 

0.080 

5a8 

27.9 

149.9 

0.967 

5.37 

Friesland 

0.086 

46.1 

27.1 

128.7 

0.944 

5.75 

Drenthe 
Average  for  the 

0.087 

55.0 

27.8 

130.3 

0.895 

4.69 

kingdom 
Do.  for  1825 

0.062 

43.8 

27.0 

132.4 

0.947 

4.90 

41.0     27.1 

127.2 

0.043 

4.70 

in.  Land  in  Ctdtivaiton.* 


Provinces. 

Zeeland 

Guelderland 

North  Brabant 

North  Holland 

South  Holland 

Utrecht 

Friesland 

Overyssel 

Groningen 

Drenthe 

Limburg 

Liege 

Namur 

Luxemburg 

Hainault 

South  Brabant 

East  Flanders 

West  Flanderst 

Antwerp 


Total 


Hectareaofiand 
in  tlie  wliole. 

Hectares  in 
in  cnlliTatioe 

1 58,41 6t 

148,029 

509,195 

289,802 

501,293 

277,183 

245,114 

203,006 

287,181 

244,213 

133,194 

110,281 

263,618 

235,705 

328,712 

175,863 

204,899 

.   173,063 

229,266 

74,229 

466,687 

310,514 

288,992 

237,579 

347,663 

278,397 

650,210 

463,423 

372,469 

356,258 

328,426 

316,883 

282,361 

264,968 

316,585 

296,915 

283,830 

197,303 

6,198,131         4,653,636 


*  There  are  some  slight  differences  in  the  quantities  of  land  at  exhibited  to 
this  table,  and  the  tables  on  pages  666  and  667.  The  present  table  is  Oi^^'' 
from  the  Foreign  Quarter/ jf  RevieWy  No.  X,  art.  J^TeiKerlandt. 

t  A  hectare  of  land  is  equal  to  Si  English  acrti. 
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SotMtUCM. 

Iron 

Copper 

Woollens 

Linens 

Cottons 

Sugar  (refined) 

Salt  (do)      . 

Spirits 

Beer 

Tobacco 

Oil 

Soap 

Lace 

Leather 


Value  in  Fr. 
46,000,000 

5,000,000 
80,000,000 
95,000.000 
50,000,000 
14,000,000 
10,000,000 
40,000,000 
112,000,000 
28,000,000 
30,000,000 
10,000,000 
25,000,000 
28,000,000 


Earthenware  and  Pottery  4,000,000 
Bricks  and  Tiles  6,000,000 

Printing  and  Books        15,000,000 
Bleaching  10,000,000 

Carry  forward       608,000,000 


BOOK 

ring  Interest  in  the  Netherlands,          CLI. 

Sabttancea. 

Value  in  Fr. 

Brought  forward 

608,000,000 

Dyeing 

10,000,000 

Paper 

8,000,000 

Caps  and  Bonnets 

7,000,000 

Cheese 

10,000,000 

Jewellery 

4,000,000 

Starch 

3,500,000 

Acids  and  Salts 

1,500,000 

Cordage 

3,000,000 

Hats 

6,000,000 

Glass 

2,000,000 

Clocks 

4,000,000 

Cards 

1,200,000 

Embroidery 

1,200,000 

Turnery 

600,000 

Lead  and  Zinc 

1,000,000 

Miscellaneous 

4,000,000 

Total 

675,000,000 

V.  Principal  Branches  of  the  Expenditure  of  the  JSTttherlands. 


in    FL011IN8. 


King's  household 

Great  offices  of  state 

Foreign  affairs 

Justice 

Interior  and  Water- 
staat  —  Expense  of 
canals,  &c. 

Religions,  except  the 
Catholic 

Catholic  religion 

Education,  arts,  com- 
merce and  colonies 

Finances 

Navy 

Army 


1816. 


2,600,000 

1,468,635 

937,838 

3,394,511 


7,245,910 

1,264,261 
1,325,176 

3,894,736 
23,314,342 

6,554,531 
27,128,574 


1821. 


2,600,000 

1,211,285 

705,503 

3,221,347 


5,019,322 

1,423,449 
2,086,730 

1,723,882 
134,309,517 

5,a37,745 
17,427,732 


1826. 


2,100,000 

1,065,430 

766,969 

2,191,049 


6,159,249 

1,327.31 1 
1,631,413 

73,019» 
38,707,562 
6,582,842 
18,444,535 


Arerage  for  the 
eleven  yean. 


2,531,636 

1,202,811 

787,638 

3,243,567 


5,744,439 

1,351,813 
1,662,863 

2,155,520 
31,553,101 

5,775,711 
22,852,651 


Finances. 


Revenue  in  Fr.  161,836,000.    Debt  in  Fr.  3,800,000,000. 


•  The  charge!  for  educatioa  are  now  included  under  the  head  of  *  Uterior/ 
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VI.  PuUietUions  in  the  Nlttheriandi. 


1825. 

1828. 

1S3I. 

Theology 

hi 

103 

99 

Jurisprudence,  Medicioei  Physics 

93 

105 

146 

History 

94 

96 

96 

Philology,  Poetry,  Theatricals 

135 

134 

114 

Miscellaneous,  Novels 

246 

325 

S86 

679 

763 

741 

Trauslations  from  Carman 

107 

120 

Do.                 French 

57 

58 

Do.                  English 

30 

25 

Do.                 Spanish 

1 

195  203 


VII.  Students  of  the  Univeraities  of  the  IMkerlands^  lA  Jan.  1396. 


ChQoKqiliy 

Theology. 

law. 

Medldne. 

flclenoM. 

udLettfln. 

TotBL 

Leyden 

103 

138 

60 

8 

227 

596 

Utrecht 

154 

103 

20 

33 

170 

480 

Oroningen 

94 

73 

28 

14 

91 

300 

LouTain 

0 

154 

70 

63 

335 

632 

Liege 

0 

197 

84 

63 

115 

481 

Ghent 

0 

144 

124 

33 

54 

355 

351  809  386  214  992         2774 


The  Increase,  during  a  period  of  three  years,  in  the  Students  of  the 
whole  six  establishments  is  thus  exhibited : 

1824.  1825.  1826. 


Theology 

246 

325 

351 

Law 

723 

807 

809 

Medicine 

355 

374 

386 

Sciences 

233 

226 

214 

Philosophy  and  Letters 

718 

904 

992 

Total  2275  2636  2752 
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IX.  Commercud  Movement  of  the  principal  Ports  of  (&e  JHngiioei, 

years  1826—1828. 


1826. 


1827. 


I83S. 


Ships  entered  at  Amsterdam 
Do.  at  Rotterdam 

Do.  at  Antwerp 

Do.  at  Ostend 

Herring  Fisfaing 


1,887 

lfl&2 

2,132 

1,587 

1,731 

2,065 

928 

822 

955 

482 

501 

574 

131 

142 

Army 


Navy 


X.  Army  and  J^avy  in  1829. 


r  Ships  in  Commission 
I  Ships  of  the  Line 
{  Frigates 

(Corvettes 
Smaller  vessels 


43,297  tnen. 
4,314  meD. 

131  vessels. 


XI.  CharitaliU  InstiMions  of  the  Miheriands. 


V9tva6  of  InitltntioiiB. 

Administrations  for  re- 
lieving the  Poor  at 
home 

Commissions  for  distri-  7 
buting  Food,  &c,        > 

Societies   of  Maternal  ( 
Charity  $ 

Hospitals 

Funds  for  Military  Service 

Rojal  Hospital  of  Messine 

Poor  Schools 

Workhouses  of  Charity 

Depdts  of  Mendicity 

Societies  of  Beneficence  ) 
for  the  Colonies  I 

Establishments  for  the  } 
Deaf  and  Dumb  > 

Total 
Monts  de  Pi^t^ 
Savings  Banks 


Nomberof 
Iniiltntioiu. 


Indlridoala      Expentea 
relieTed.         of  BelieC 


5,129  745,652  5,448,740 
36   22,056    82,424 


ExMUMAr 
IndMdttil- 

7.31 
a73 


4 

1,448 

13,493 

9.33 

724 

41,172 

4,091,157 

99.37 

1 

2,277 

110,942 

48.73 

1 

156 

23,290 

149.30 

285 

147,296 

247,176 

1.67 

34 

6,169 

406,704 

65.92 

8 

2,598 

229,587 

88^ 

2 

8,553 

353,529 

41.33 

4 

239 

41,994 

175.70 

6,228    977,616  11,049,036  [AT«ni»  11^ 
124  4,208,068 

50      18,035    2,771,608    [at.  153.93 
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EUROPE. 

Europe  Continued.— Phyiiad  features  of  the  British  Ulandi. 

An  atmosphere  of  fogs,  rain  and  perpetual  variation ;  a     book 
political  freedom  which  has  long  been  the  envy  of  the  most     clii. 
enlightened  nations:  an  established  religion  owing  all  its 
power  to  its  disconnexion  with  every  foreign  influence :   a 
perfect  freedom  of  conscience :  an  industry  which  has  in- 
creased tenfold  the  riches  of  the  soil:  —  all  these  have  given 
to  the  English,  a  sombre,  abrupt  and  meditative  character; 
a  pride  which  leads  them  to  look  upon  themselves  as  the 
first  nation  of  the  world ;  a  solitary  and  retired  mode  of 
life:  a  set  of  manners  diflerent  from  those  of  the  rert  of 
Europe :  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  their  neighbors :  a 
species  of  egotism  and  a  multitude  of  prejudices  which  give 
rise  among  the  most  numerous  class,  to  that  exclusive  feel- 
ing which  people  agree  to   call  national  cliaracter ;  and 
among  those  who  govern,  to  those  principles,  sometimes  at 
war  with  justice,  which  have  stamped  British  policy  with  a 
certain  obliquity  of  character  that  has  rendered  it  an  object 
of  distrust  even  to  tlieir  own  allies.     Still  Great  Britain, 
in  spite  of  the  narrow  limits  of  her  actual  territory,  has  so 
great  a  weight  in  the  scale  of  the  world ;  her  power,  essentially 
factitious,  like  that  of  the  machines  which  multiply  the  pro- 
duct of  human  industry,  places  her  upon  so  commanding  an 
eminence,  that  no  one  can  avoid  admiring  in  her  the  spectacle 
of  a  formidable  power,  which  like  the  steam  that  drives  the 
vast  enginery  of  her  manufactures,  or  the  ocean  where  she 
pretends  to  reign  sple  mistress,  has  roused  up  in  heriavour, 
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BOOK     or  shaken  to  their  foundations,  aloiost  every  nation  of  fhe 
cLii.      earth. 

The  British  Isles  consist  of — Great  Britain,  comprising 

^on '^ the  England  proper,  Wales  and  Scotland ;  —  Ireland  lying  west 
British  of  thts :  the  Hebrides  west  of  Scotland :  the  Orkncgr  Islands 
north  of  these  last :  and  still  farther  north  fhe  Shetland 
Islands.  South  of  Great  Britain  are  a  small  number  of 
islands,  the  most  considerable  of  which  Is  Jersey :  to  the 
S.  W.  is  the  little  archipelago  of  the  Scilly  Islands.  Seve- 
ral others,  hereafter  to  be  named,  are  scattered  about  among 
the  preceding.  We  shall  begin  our  description  with  tiioae 
nearest  the  coast  of  France,  —  the  Jinglo-Mrman  Ikltu 

Six  leagues  from  the  western  coast  of  the  department  of  La 
Manche  lies  Jersey,  which  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninns  calls 
Samla;  this  island  is  defended  on  the  north  by  rocks  of  200 
feet  elevation :  while  on  the  soutli  a  surface  of  shifting  sand 
sinks  nearly  to  tltc  level  of  the  sea.  Its  length  from  W.  to 
£•  is  4  leagues;  its  breadth  d  :  the  centre  is  hilly,  and  the 
soil  fertile :  the  orchards  of  apple  trees  which  cover  it  do 
not  adrtiit  the  cultivation  of  corni  but  furnish  annually 
26,000  hogsheads  of  cider :  and  numerous  di*oves  of  cattle 
pasture  among  the  ti^es..  The  principal  manufactures  are 
woollen  stockings  and  caps,  ciuemtey^  farther  north,  and 
et][ual  in  breadth,  but  shorter  by  a  league,  offers  a  diversified 
vegetation.  Wood  is  scarce,  hut  the  seaweed  thrown  upon 
the  sliore,  serves  at  once  for  manui*e  and  fuel.  The  little 
isle  of  Sarkf  near  Guernsey,  is  surrounded  by  rocks:  the 
air  is  free  from  fogs,  and  the  soil  produces  sufficient 
grain  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants :  the  interior 
abounds  in  rabbits,  and  the  shores  in  sea^fowl.  North  of 
these  islands,  and  within  S  loagnes  of  Cape  La  Hogoe  is 
Mdemey,  called  by  the  French  Origny,  and  known  formerly 
to  tlie  Romans  by  the  name  of  Jrica :  this  island  is  small, 
but  suiBcicntly  fertile  to  render  its  corn  an  important  object 
of  commerce.  In  the  night  we  may  descry  from  tlie  Franch 
coast,  the  tliree  lights  which  shine  from  the  summits  of  three 
isolated  rocks,  against  which  the  breakers  dash  und  render 
the  shore  dangei^us  in  a  storm.  Off  against  LanirB  Btti, 
the  southwestern  extremity  of  Great  Britain,  fie  the  small 
isles  of  SciUiff  145  in  number,  but  of  which  five  only  an 
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inhabited,  name1y»  8t  JHhry,  8t  Jignc$9  Tr^co,  8t  Martin     boo^ 
and  Bryor,  or  Brehar.    Excellent  wheat  is  raised  in  these     cui. 
last.      They  were  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  — — -^— 
Cassiterides*    Numbers  of  druidical. monuments  are  (off^i 
upon  tbefti*    Jinnty  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  dfuid- 
ical  stone  basins  wliich  it  contains.    This  island^  now  des* 
ert«  was  probably  larger  in  former  times :  ^t  low  water*  tha^ 
foundations  may  be  seen  of  many  buildings  qverQowed  by 
the  sea. 

The  Island  of  Great  Britain  is  the  largest  in  Europe :  Great 
its  extreme  length  is  about  200  leagues :  in  the  south  it  is  ^"<'*"* 
110  leagues  broad;  at  the  centre  26:  and  near  the  centre 
of  Scotland  62.    It  is  situateil  between  49"*  57'  and  5H^  43' 
north  latitude,  and  between  ^5'  and  S""  34'  west  longitude 
from    Paris.      Its  surface  contains  11,400  leagiies.    Its 
eastern  and  southern  shores  are  less  deeply  Indented  than 
the  western :  they  are  consequently  bolder.    There  are  na 
islands  upon  the  eastern  coast,  and  upon  the  southern  none 
except  that  of  Wight  and  two  others  of  inconsiderable  size: 
on  the  west  are  those  of  Scilly  already  described,  Anglesey^ 
Man,  Arran,  Ila,  Jura,  Mull,  Tiry,  Egg,  Rum,  Sky,  the 
Hebrides  and  Orkneys.    In  the  south  the  largest  bay  is 
that  of  Exeter.    In  the  east  are,  beginning  at  the  south,  the 
sandy  bay  of  the  Thames;  the  Wash,  where  the  little 
stream  caJled  the  Glen  meets  the  sea;  the  fcith  which  re-^ 
ceives  the  Humber;  the  friths  of  Forth,  Murray  and  Dor- 
noch.   On  the  western  coast  are  the  friths  of  Clyde  ^nd 
Sol  way ;  the  bays  of  Morecambe  and  Arlech^  and  the  8i*is<- 
tol  Channel,  which  receives  the  Severn. 

The  flU)untains  of  this  island  constitute  a  system  to  |^^„„^ 
which  bdong>those  of  all  the  British  Isles.  Excluding  tains. 
Ireland,  they  compose  three  groups :  the  first  toward  th9 
north  is  formed  by  the  highlands  of  Caithness  and  laver-r 
ness ;  of  this  group  the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides,  Sky  and 
Mull  are  the  extremities:  The  second  consists  of  the 
Grampian  Hills  and  some  other  eminences  which  terminate 
ftt  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde :  The  third  comprises  the 
Cheviot  Hills  and  the  broken  surface  of  Wales  and  the 
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«ooK      south  part  of  the  island.    The  first  group  docs  not  rise 
cLii.      above  2500  feet:  the  highest  eminence  in  the  second  at- 

tains  to  4400,  and  in  the  third  a  few  summits  rise  to  asoo 

and  3100  feet. 

Basins  and      There  are  no  basins  of  great  extent.     Tlie  hills   of 

Rirers.  Caithness,  and  the  Grampian  chain  form  the  one  nwwt 
northerly :  the  most  considerable  and  rapid  riTer  of  this 

The  Sp«y.  basin  is  the  Spey  which  flows  with  a  swift  course,  and  with 
much  obstruction  from  cataracts  into  Murray  Frith.  The 
southern   ramifications  of  the  Grampians  form  with  the 

The  Forth.  Cheviots  an  extensive  basin  through  which  flows  the  Forth: 
this  river  in  a  course  of  60  leagues  traverses  an  extent  of 
meadows,  forests,  and  fertile  plains,  and  its  waters  abound 
in  excellent  fish.    The  Moorlands  and  a  few  other  hills 

The  Ouie.  surround  the  vast  basin  of  the  Ouse,  which  under  tlie  name 
of  Ure  rises  in  the  valley  of  Wenslcy,  flows  to  Aysgarth, 
where  it  forms  a  beautiful  cascade,  takes  the  name  of  Onse 
after  receiving  the  Swale,  and  the  name  of  Humber  upon 
joining  the  Ocean.  The  ridge  which  forms  the  southern 
limit  of  this  basin,  bounds  on  the  north  that  of  the  most 

The  important  river  of  Great  Britain,  the  Thames.     The  basins 

Thames,  gf  the  southern  face  of  the  island  are  too  small  to  give  rise 
to  any  considerable  stream.    Those  on  tl>e  western  face  are 

The  of  small  extent,  except  that  traversed  by  the  Severn:  this 

Severn.  basin  IS  formed  by  the  highest  mountains  of  England  and 
Wales:  the  Severn  rises  at  the  foot  of  Plinlimmon  and 

The  Clyde,  runs  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  basin  of  the  (Jlyde  in 
Scotland,  is  narrow,  but  worthy  of  notice  for  the  beautifol 
falls  of  this  river,  one  of  which  near  Stone  Byres  is  84  feet 
perpendicular.  The  region  watered  by  this  stream  is  one 
of  the  most  romantic,  fertile,  and  populous  in  the  whole 
country. 
The  lakes  of  Great  Britain  are  small;  the  largest  in 

Derwent  England  is  Derwent  Water,  four  miles  long  and  one  wide. 
Its  beautiful  banks  are  much  frequented  in  summer.  It  em- 
bosoms several  islands,  and  its  waters  are  subject  to  vio- 
lent agitations  without  any  apparent  cause.    In  Scotland 
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are  many  lakes,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  Loch  Loriiondf     book 
30  miles  long  and  two  to  three  wide.  *'^"- 


The  geological  features  of  Great  Britain  arc  highly  in-  ~7 
teresting  from  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  rocks  of  Lomond. 
every  age.  This  has  given  a  wide  extension  in  England  to  Geology. 
the  study  of  geology  and  metallurgy.  Slate  and  coal  are 
among  the  most  important  mineral  .productions  of  the 
island.  Both  in  the  north  and  south,  mines  of  iron  and 
lead  are  numerous :  copper  and  tin  occur  in  the  S.  W.  The 
north  contains  copper,  mercury,  and  precious  stones ;  mine- 
rals abound  in  every  quarter.  The  mines  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  estimated  at  a  value  of  41,600,000  dollars. 
In  Scotland  micaceous  schistus  is  the  predominant  rock. 
At  the  Orkneys,  and  the  isle  of  Sky,  red  sandstone  takes  its 
place.  From  the  frith  of  Clyde  to  Stonehaven,  ^  belt  of 
chlorite  and^  quartz,  divides  the  red  sandstone  from  the 
micaceous  schistus.  Proceeding  south,  we  meet  with  coal 
grit,  red  sandstone  and  graywacke  at  intervals.*  In  the 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  different  varieties  of  the  sand- 
stone and  vast  tracts  of  coal  extend  from  the  north  to  tlie 
banks  of  the  Trent.  In  the  west,  argillaceous  schistus  oc- 
cupies a  large  tract  of  territory  upon  the  whole  eitent  of 
coast,  while  vast  beds  of  red  marl  and  sandstone  surround 
the  deposits  of  coal. in  the  S.  and  £.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn  to  that  of  the  Humber,  there  stretches  S.  E.  and 
N.  W.  a  long  strip  of  blue  marl  and  lias :  a  parallel  band 
of  calcareous  oolite,  a  deposit  of  cncrinal  limestone  and  an- 
other of  blue  marl  extend  toward  the  Channel  followed  by 
the  friable  and  sandy  beds  of  chalk  marl,  chalk,  gypsurii 
and  other  earths  like  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 
These  deposits  which  continue  to  a  distance  from  the  shore, 
arc  strong  proofs  of  the  former  connexion  of  Great  Bri- 
tain with  the  continent.  The  narrow  passage  of  the  straits 
of  Doser  shows  that  the  ocean  can  easily  work  its  way 
through  clay,  san^l  and  chalk. 

The  rigors  of  winter,  and  the  heats  of  summer,  are  much  ciimate. 
less  felt  in  Great  Britain  than  on  the  continent  under  the 
same  parallel.    The  winds  from  the  sea,  temper  seasons  the 

*  See  Essai  Geologiqiie  sur  r£cosse)  par  M.  A.  Boa6. 
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BOOK     most  oppositei  but  the  variations  of  temperature  are  sodden 
cLii.      and  frequent.    If  the  northern  regions  are  favorable  to  tbe 

growth  of  vegetables,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  often  aa 

obstacle  to  their  maturity :  rains  destroy  the  too  early  ex- 
pectation of  a  plentiful  crop.  Moreover,  in  the  north  Ibert 
are  wide  tracts  of  barren  territory,  and  on  the  eastern  coast, 
sand  and  marshes  oppose  an  obstacle  to  fertility.  The  nwst 
fertile  districts  are  in  the  centre  and  south. 

Wight.  Our  geological  description  leads  us  in  continuation,  t« 

those  islands  nearest  Great  Britain.  On  the  south  vc 
encounter  the  isle  of  WighU  called  by  the  ancient  Bomau 
VediSf  and  by  the  ancient  Britons  Quiilu  Its  shape  is  an 
irregular  square,  and  its  surface  contains  30  square  leagues. 
The  little  stream  of  Medina  divides  it,  from  north  to  sooth, 
into  two  parts,  and  a  chain  of  hills  crosses  it  from  east  to 
west  Its  geological  construction  is  very  singular:  it  is  a 
body  of  parallel  bands  following  the  direction  of  the  bills; 
on  the  south  these  begin  with  a  bed  of  ferruginous  sand,  oa 
which  lie  sandy  glauconiti  chalk,  clay,  marine  deposits  voi 
'  fresh  water.*  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  seven  times 
more  corn  than  its  inhabitants  consume.  The  shores  are 
rocky.- 

ADgiesej.  Anglesey  or  JngleseOf  near  the  western  coast  of  Wales,  is  a 
larger  island  than  Wight.  It  is  24  miles  long  and  17  broad. 
The  ancient  Britons  called  it  Mma  or  Maneg-:  it  was  ibt 
residence  of  the  supreme  clilef  of  the  druids.  The  RomanSf 
under  the  reign  of  Nero,  conquered  the  island,  althougli  it 
was  not  entii*ely  reduced  to  subjection  until  Agricola,  incited 
by  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  burnt  the  dmids  aiire. 
Anglesey  was  successively  ravaged  by  the  Saxons  and  tbe 
•  Normans,  and  was  finally  reduced  to  obedience  by  the  £nS' 
lish  under  Edward  I.  On  tlie  side  toward  Great  BriUin  it 
is  covered  with  forests,  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  druidicai 
superatition :  barrows  and  heaps  of  stones  still  remain  ta 
remind  us  of  its  bloody  ceremonies.  Tbe  interior  of  tke 
island  is  naked,  witliout  trees  or  even  hedges :  it  effers  no* 
.     thing  to  tiie  view  but  an  undulating  surface,  watered  by  n"' 

•  See  Outlines  of  tbe  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  bj  Menri  Cosybe*^ 
and  PhiUipt. 
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nerous  springs,  and  covered  \^'ith  Tcrtile  fields*    Corn  is     book 
rskisedf  and  many  cattle  pastured  in  the  Island.    A  copper     cui. 
mine  in  the  hill  of  Paris  affords  a  squrce  of  considerable  """^"^ 
Mrealth:  tite  metal  occurs  in  a  bed  in  Some  places  60  feet 
thick,  the  greatest  mass  of  copper  hitherto  discovered :  it  is 
>vorked  in  the  open  air  like  a  quarry.    In  this  island  are 
silso  mines  of  argentiferous  lead,  and   rocks  of  beautiful 
green  marble.    The  geologist  will  also  notice  granite,  ser- 
pentine«  and  other  transition  and  secondary  deposits. 

M'orth  of  Anglesey,  opposite  the  Solway  frith,  is  the  Mc  M*"- 
qf  MioMf  10  leagues  in  length  and  5  in  breadth.    The  sum- 
mer i^  tills  island  is  without  much  heat,  so  that  its  scanty 
vegetation  has  a  peculiar  character.    Tliera  are  several  hills 
of  granitic  rock,  but  most  of  the  island  is  a  coal  formation. 

Ylie  mountainous  island  of  Jlrran,v/here  granite  and  rocks  Arran. 
of  an  igneous  formation  arc  discoverable,  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Brandinos*     Six 
]K>Tid8  which  it  contains,  give  rise  to  two  small  streams. 
Xlie  island  is  7  leagues  in  length,  and  its  shores  abound  in 
herring  and  salmon.  All  the  islands  along  the  Scotch  coast, 
from  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre  to  Cape  Wrath,  are  com- 
prised within  the  name  of  the  Wrstem  Islands  or  Hebrides: 
tlic  ancients  called  them  Ehiiits.    Those  nearest  the  coast,  Hebriaei. 
Jla  and  Jurat  are  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  micaceous         « 
and  schistose  rock :    they    contain   a  variety  of   metals, 
marshes,  and  heaths,  and  their  atmosphere  is  moist  and  un- 
healthy.   Mull,   Rum  and   8ky  are   altogether   volcanic; 
South  Uistf  JVbrth  Uistf  LewiSf  and  some  others  of  less  im- 
portance, which,  with  the  foregoing*  extend  48  leagues  froni- 
north  to  south,  appear  to  consist  entirely  of  granite  and 
mica.    The  chain  formed  by  these  is.separated  from  Sky  by 
a  channel  6  leagues  broad.    The  Hebrides,  which  amount 
in  number  to  300,  are  in  general  exposed  to  a  cold  air  and 
unceasing  fogs :  86  of  them  are  Inhabited  and  well  cultivat-  * 
ed:  some  are  completely  barren.      Most  of  tliem  have  a 
variety  of  plants,  but  it  is  diflScult  to  find  upon  any  one  of 
them  a  tree  or  even  a  bush. 

Tlie  0Tkney  islands,  which  the  French  still  call  by  their  •rkneji. 
ancient  name  of  Orcades,  ai*e  separated  from  the  northern 
extrediity  of  Scotland  by  the  Pentland  Straits  or  Fritk»  in 
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which  the  sea  is  so  boisterous  that  the  surf  upon  the  rocks 
sprc(ids  a  fine  rain  to  above  a  league's  distance  within  the 
land :  no  vrind,  however  strong,  will  enable  the  mariner  to 
stem  the  current  in  tliis  place.  There  ai*e  30  of  these  islands^ 
but  not  half  are  inhabited.  Red  sand-stone  is  the  prevail- 
jng  rock:  the  stony  soil  wears  a  melancholy  aspect*  and 
there  is  little  vegetation  besides  juniper,  wild  myrtle,  beatfa, 
&c«  Notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  climate^  there  is 
little  snow  in  winter,  and  it  never  lies  long.  Here  may  be 
remarked  some  of  the  phenomena  attending  the  northern 
regions:  in  June  and  July  the  twilight  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  read  at  midnight :  in  Decemtter 
and  January  tho  sun  is  not  above  tlio  horizon  for  more  than 
four  hours. 

In  the  Shetland  or  Zetland  islands,  these  effects  occur  in  a 
still  higher  degree;  the  longest  day  is  19 hours  15  minutes; 
the  shortest  4  hours  45  minutes;  tiie  winter  commences  at 
the  end  of  October  and  continues  till  April.  During  this 
season  a  perpetual  rain  is  falling,  storms  beat  against  the 
shores,  and  the  inhabitants  are  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion With  the  rest  of  tho  world.  The  only  spectacle  which 
nature  exhibits  at  this  season  is  tho  aurora  boi'ealist  the 
brightness  of  whith  equals  that  of  the  full  moon.  The  Shet- 
land Islands  arc  86  in  number,  and  40  are  inhabited.  They 
contain  granite  and  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  with  red  sand- 
stone :  their  vegetation  is  poorer  than  that  of  the  Orkneys, 
and  their  soil  for  the  most  part  is  marshy. 

Ireland  in  the  longest  part  is  105  leagues  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  in  the  widest  part  62  leagues  in  breadth. 
Its  surface,  which  the  numerous  indentations  of  tho  coast 
render  difficult  to  measure,  contains  about  3,800  square 
leagues.  Situated  under  nearly  the  same  parallel  with 
England,  it  has  a  similar  climate,  although  the  air  of  Ire- 
land is  more  humid.  It  lies  west  of  Great  Britain,  between 
5V  20'  and  55**  20'  north  latitude,  and  between  T''  S5'  and 
12"*  40'  west  longitude  from  Paris.  Its  chains  of  mountains 
are  numerous.  Nearly  all  run  north  and  south  from  Ben- 
gore  Ifead  to  Carnsoro  Point ;  but  from  this  last  the  most 
considerable  extend  from  east  to  west.    They  constitute  the 
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fourth  group  of  the  sjstem  of  British  mountains ;  none  of    book 
them  rise  higher  than  3160  feet.  clii. 

The  most  important  of  the  rivers  to  which  thej  give  rise  ";      i^ 
is  the  ShannoUf  which  rises  in  Allan  Water,  and  passing 
through  several  lakes  which  increase  its  magnitude,  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  after  a  course  of  50  leagues. 

The  dampness  of  the  aiv  of  this  country  is  much  increas*  Lakes. 
ed  by  the  number  and  extent  of  its  lakes :  the  largest  of 
these  is  Lough  EarUf  abolit  10  leagues  in  length,  and  4  in 
breadth.  Lough  Magh  is  equal  in  breadth,  but  only  7  leagues 
long ;  a  peculiarity  of  this  lake  is  that  its  waters  deposit  a 
calcareous  sediment  like  that  of  certain  mineral  springs : 
these  waters  are  esteemed  medicinal  in  a  variety  of  mala- 
dies. Carribj  a  lake  about  as  long  as  the  last,  has  a  mean 
width  of  about  a  league.  But  the  most  noted  of  these  lakes 
for  the  romantic  scenery  around  it,  is  that  of  KlUamey;  its 
banks  are  ornamented  with  the  arbutus,  whose  creeping 
branches  and  dark  coloured  berries  of  an  agreeable  taste, 
are  reflected  from  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Ireland  was  once 
covered  with  forests,  but  is  almost  entirely  bare  at  present : 
immense  bogg,  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  country,  have  Bogi. 
taken  their  place:  from  the  bottom  of  these  bogs  the  inhabit- 
ants procure  wood  for  fuel:  it  is  in  a^tate  of  complete 
preservation,  and  what  induces  a  belief  that  these  trunks  of 
trees  are  the  remains  of  ancient  oak  forests,  is  the  fact  that 
the  waters  seem  to  be  saturated  with  tan.  The  skins  of  ani- 
mals, and  even  uf  men  who  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
bogH,  have  been  found  converted  into  a  sort  of  leather.  It 
is  said  that  ornaments  of  gold  and  other  antiquities  have 
frequently  been  found  in  their  depths. 

Ireland  offers  to  the  geologist  rocks  of  every  age,  from  Geology. 
the  oldest  to  the  newest.  Some  of  the  mountainous  groups 
belong  to  the  family  of  granites;  micaceous  rocks  occupy  . 
all  the  southern. part  between  Loughs  Earn  and  Neagh  :  old 
limestone,  which  affords  valuable  marble,  schistose  slate, 
which  excels  that  of  Wales,  sandstone,  the  whole  coal  form- 
ation, beds  uf  gypsum,  marly  limestone,  and  other  kinds, 
which  afford  excellent  chalk,  appear  more  or  less  distinct- 
ly ;  the  whole  coast  parallel  to  Scotland,  from  the  bay  of 
Carrickfergus  to  Bengorc  Head  is  volcanic.     Within  these 
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BOOK     limits  are  contained  the  magnificent  collection  of  basaltic 
^^^^'     pillars  called  the  OianVs  Causeway, 
^    J  Copper  ore  is  found  in  various  parts,  and  traces  of  mines 

of  considerable  antiquity  liave    been   discovered.    Large 
masses  of  native  gold  have  been  found  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow:  argentiferous  lead   abounds  in  Antrim:  cobalt 
manganese,  and  zinc  occur  in  several  places»  and  some  col- 
lieries are  wrought :  those  of  Castle  ComeTf  in  the  county  ol 
Kilkenny  produce  annually  40,000  quintals. 
Animals  of     The  most  useful  plants  and  animals  have  been  imported 
isiandf.      froni  the  continent  at  different  periods  into  the  British 
Islands.    At  the  most  ancient  period,  England  was  covered 
with  virgin  forests  like  the  wilds  of  America:  the  food  of 
the  inhabitants  consisted  of  acorns,  apples,  nuts  and  berries: 
bears,  wolves,  and  wild   boars  ranged  undisturbed  among 
these  vast  sofitudes :  the  deer  fed  in  the  woods  and  the  wild 
bull  in  the  plains.     The  beasts  of  prey  have  disappeared; 
the  deer  only  is  reserved  to  afford  a  sport  to  the  rich,  and 
no  other  of  the  wild  quadrupeds  remain  but  the  small  tribes 
which  find  a  shelter  in  the  m<iuntains  and  forests.    A  goat 
is  almost  a  rarity  throughout  the  island,  except  in  Wales, 
where  they  approach  somewhat  to  a  savage  nature:  the 
Welsh  take  great  delight  in  hunting  them;  they  prefer  the 
he-goats  as  having  the  best  fat  and  skin :  the  horns  of  this 
animal  are  sometimes  three  feet  in  length.     Most  of  the 
domestic  animals  of  Scotland  are  small,  but  their  flesh  is 
savoury  and  higlily  esteemed.     Sheep  pasture  undisturbed 
upon  the  hills  of  the  Orkneys,  and,  though  exposed  mucb  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  their  wool  is  valuable.    The 
Orkneys  abound  in  all  sorts  of  birds :  eagles  make  such 
havoc  in  these  islands,  that,  according  to  a  law  of  the 
country,  a  person  who  kills  one  is  entitled  to  receive  a  hen 
from  every  family  of  the  parish  in  which  the  eagle  is  kill- 
ed.   The  steep  rocks   of  the  little  islands  of  FriesiMM 
opposite  the  eastern  point  of  Anglesey,  are  the  resort  of 
vast  numbers  of  seafowl.    The   diver  rears  a  brood  of 
young  in  the  rabbits^  burrows :  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island  is  one  which  derives  its  name  from  the  num- 
bers of  seals  or  sea-calves  in  the  neighbourhood.    Shoals 
of  herring  frequent  the  Hebrides,  the  bays  on  the  western 
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coast  of  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys.  In  the  seas  around  book 
these  last  islands  are  often  seen  whales  and  shoals  of  por-  clii. 
poises :  ambergrease  is  also  fonnd  here.  — 

Such  are  the  chief  particulars  in  the  animal  kingdom 
which  distinguish  the  productions  of  the  British  Isles.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  praise  the  beauty,  swiftness,  and 
other  excellencies  of  the  British  horses,  their  valuable  breeds 
of  oxen,  their  sheep  with  long  fleeces,  their  mastiffs  and 
bounds,  the  Scotch  colleyf  that  valuable  shepherd's  dog; 
the  strength  and  courage  of  their  fighting  cocks,  which  ex- 
cite the  interest  and  cupidity  of  the  English,  as  the  corrida 
and  bull-fight  are  the  delight  of  the  Spaniards.  Our  phys- 
ical description  shall  close  witli  an  enumeration  of  the  natu- 
ral productions  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


■ 

Wnend 

Kingdom, 

Lead 

300,000  quintals 

Copper 

150,000       " 

Tin 

100,000       " 

Iron 

6,500,000       " 

Coal 

1 80,000,000       " 

Salt 

3,630,000       " 

Vegetable  Rngiam, 

—  SgricxiUure, 

Superficies  in 

forests 

• 

1,482,000  acres 

Meadows  and 

pastures 

; 

30,000,000     " 

Corn  fields 

67,500,000     " 

Crop  of  grain 

262,500,000  bushels 

Mmal 

Ktngdom, 

Horses  and  mules 

1,900,000 

Horned  cattle 

10,500,000 

Sheep 

44,100,000 

Swine 

5,250,000 
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i. — Historical  and  Topographical  Jkacrtp- 
Hon  of  the  British  Mands. 


SECTION   I.      ENGLAND  AND   VALES* 

fiodx         The  diTision  of  the  British  islands  into  three  kingdoms 
CLiii.     a  division  long  consecrated  hjr  time  and  use,  warns  us  not 
"""""^^  to  confound  in  a  single  sketch,  what  relates  to  their  historjf 
their  industrjt  and  their  topographical  features.     We  shall 
begin  with  the  Kingdom  of  England :  next»  Scotland  and 
her  dependent  islands  will  pass  in  review  before  us :  after 
these  we  shall  cast  a  look  of  interest  upon  Ireland,  a  dis- 
tinct kingdom,  but  different  from  the  two  others  in  industry* 
intelligence,  and  religion :  a  country  whose  recent  emanci- 
pation has  restored  those  rights,  which  religious  intolerance 
so  long  withheld  from  her,  and  who  now,  thanks  to  tiie 
spirit  of  the  age,  is  called  henceforth  to  the  enjoyment  of 
equal  advantages  with  her  sister  kingdoms.    We  shall  tiicn 
finish  our  picture  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  with  a  few  reflections  on  the  history  of  the 
British  government,  on  the  wonderful  prosperity,  and  the 
manners  of  the  English  nation  in  general. 
Bounda-         The  space  comprised  between  the  Tweed,  the  southern 
England,    nogo  of  the  Cheviot  hills  and  the  Solway  frith  on  the  north, 
and  the  British  Channel  on  the  south,  constitutes  the  King- 
dom of  England  and  the  Principality  of  Wales. 
Origin  of        Tain  endeavours  have  been  made  to  throw  light  upon  the 
of  BriuTn.  origih  of  the  names  Britannia  and  Albion^  which  the  ancients 
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bestowed  upon  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  but  which  belong     book 
more  properly  to  the  southern  part,  inasmuch  as  they  named     clui. 
the  northern  extremity  Caledonia.     Some  authors  derive  — — — 
Britannia  from  a  Celtic  word  signifying  colour,  because  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  this  country  painted  their  bodies: 
others,  taking  into  view  the  known  fact,  that  the  Phenicians 
traded  ta  these  parts  for  tin,  protend  that  the  original  name 
of  the  island  was  Bratanac,  signifying  in  the  Phenician 
language,  land  of  tin.    The  name  of  Albion  is  owing  to  the 
ivhiteness  of  the  shores.    The  inhabitants  of  this  island  indent 
"vrere  probably  of  Celtic  origin :  the  pictures  drawn  of  them  ants.' 
by  Csesar  and  Tacitus,  recall  to  our  mind  the  savages  of 
^orth  America.    They  were  ignorant  of  clothing :  those  of 
the  southern  coasts  were  clad  only  in  the  hides  of  animals : 
all  of  them  painted  their  bodies  blue,  and  by  a  sort  of  tat- 
tooing, marked  their  limbs  with  the  figures  of  animals. 
Liong  flaxen  locks  covered  their  shoulders :  their  religion 
forbade  them  to  eat  fish  or  fowl.    Their  towns  were  notiiing 
but  rude  assemblages  of  huts  surro^inded  with  fields,  and 
defended  by  slight  ramparts  of  earth  and  trunks  of  trees,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Celts  of  Gaul.    They  were  fierce,  cour- 
ageous, and  greedy  of  carnage  in  battle.    When  the  south- 
ern part  of  Britain  was  brought  under  Roman  subjection, 
after  a  struggle  which  lasted  from  the  invasion  of  Julius 
CflBsar  till  the  arrival  of  Agricola,  a  period  of  ISO  years, 
the  whole  island  was  distributed  into  17  petty  states,  each 
having  a  chief  with  the  title  of  king.    The  Romans  were 
not  able  to  subdue  Caledonia,  and  as  a  defence  against  the 
Caledonians,  Adrian  built  a  wall  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tinna  or  Tweed  to  Solway  frith,  then  called  Muna  ^stua- 
rium :  this  wall  marks  the  northern  limit  of  the  present 
Kingdom  of  England.    Severus,  however,  poshed  his  con- 
quests as  far  as  the  frith  of  Forth,  the  Bodra  JEstuarium  of 
the  Romans,  and  built  a  second  wall  from  the  bottom  of  the 
frith  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clota,  now  the  Clyde.    After  the 
death  of  this  prince,  the  Roman  part  of  Britain  was  divided 
into  five  provinces.     1st,  Britannia  prima.     2d,  Britannia' 
secundOf  containing  the  early  conquests  of  the  Romans  from 
the  channel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Stour.  Sd,  Flavia  Csesarim- 
sis,  comprising  all  the  territory  in  the  east,  from  the  Stour  to 
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pooK  th«  mouth  of  the  Humbery  and  extending  west  as  far  as  Wtlefc 
cLin.  4th,  JUdxima  CsBsariennSy  comprising  the  counties  of  York 
""""""'"'*  and  Lancaster.  5ihf  VaUndaf  a  province  formed  out  of  tbe 
territory  conquered  from  the  Caledonians.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century  the  Romans  wei-e  obliged  to  leave 
the  island  to  oppose  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians  in  Gaol: 
in  this  manner  the  Britanni  were  thrown  upon  their  owb 
resources. 

They  chose  for  a  king,  yortigcrn»  one  of  their  own  na- 
tion :  this  chief  in  order  to  resist  tbe  Caledonians,  persuaded 
the  Britons  to  call  over  the  Saxons  as  allies.  The  sove- 
reignty of  England  then  became  divided  between  Yortigem 
and  Hengist  the  Saxon  leader.  The  success  of  this  ad- 
iDvation  of  Venturer  induced  the  Jingli,  the  Jutes  and  other  people  from 

Julet"^'.  ^^^  ^^^^^*  *^  ^^^  ^^^^^  fortune  in-  Great  Britain.  Hardlj 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  driven  back  within,  tbeir 
own  limits^  when  the  new  comers  turned  their  arms  against 
the  Britons»  who  found  no  safety  but  among  the  mottntains 
of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  that  part  of  France  which 
from  this  time  bore  the  name  of  Brctagne  or  Brittany.  The 
contemporary  revolutions  of  the  Roman  empire  were  acted 
over  on  a  small  scale  in  Great  Britain;  the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  invaders  took  each  one,  the  title  of  Kingt  and 
there  successively  arose  seven  Kingdoms,  namely,  KaU 
BuueXf  East  Jinglia,  fFesseXp  JVbr^Aumtertond,  Essex  and 
Mtrda;  all  were  united  in  a  political  association  which  wis 
occasionally  disturbed,  but  continued  to  the  9th  century* 
During  the  existence  of  this  confederacy  which  bears  tbe 

Heptarchy  name  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  Jingles  maintained  almost  ex- 
clusively the  first  rank,  and  this  circumstance  probably  in- 
duce Egbert  the  king  of  Wessex,  who  united  the  whole  on- 
der  his  sceptre^  to  bestow  upon  the  country  the  name  of 
Jingle  Landf  which  the  more  modern  English  changed  to 
Englandf  and  the  French  to  Jingleterre.  Alfred  was  the 
first  who  divided  the  kingdom  into  counties :  it  did  not 
then  include  the  principality  oC  Wales. 

Waiei.  This  small  territory  was  originally  inhabited  by  the 

Ordmices  and  the  SUures^  who  were  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans. When  the  Britons  fled  from  the  Saxons  into  this 
country^  they  established  within  its  limits,  which  contain 
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about  a  thousand  square  leagues,  six  separate  kingdoms,  bock 
which  continued  till  843f  when  Roderic  the  Great,  assumed  cliii. 
dominion  over  the  whole.  His  three  sons  divided  this  — — 
kingdom  into  three  portions ;  these  were  soon  reduced  to  two, 
which  are  to  this  day  distinguished  as  North  and  Sodth 
Wales.  The  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  expired  with 
Llewellyn  ap  Gryffithf  who  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Ed- 
ward I,  in  1285.  The  principality  was  united  to  England, 
and  Edward  conferred  upon  his  son  the  title  of  Prince  of 
fWaleSf  a  title  wliich  the  oldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land have  continued  to  bear  to  tJie  present  day.  It  was 
not  however  till  the  16th  century,  under  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry Ylllf  that  the  whole  country  was  brouglit  under  the 
English  laws.  Its  physical  character,  the  mountains  which 
oppose  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  an  enemy,  and  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  people,  all  conspired  to  delay 
a  perfect  union.  After  this  event  the  kwnhre  or  gaelic,  a 
dialect  of  the  Celtic,  fell  slowly  into  disuse:  at  present  it  ex- 
ists only  among  the  mountainous  regions. 

England  pro]>er  is  divided  into  40  shires  or  counties.  Political 
without  including  Wales,  which  contains  12.     Before  pass-  E^gi|^„'|i^^ 
ing  these  in  review,  we  will  consider  in  their  topographical 
relation,  the  Anglo-J^Torman  Islands^  near  the  French  coast. 

These  islands  constitute  the  remnant  of  the  British  do-  Anglo 
minion  over  the  ancient  dutchy   of  Normandy.     The  in-  isUndf? 
habitants  enjoy  perfect  liberty :  they  are  under  their  own 
laws,  which  are  nothing  more  than  the  ancient  Norman  cus- 
toms, but  an  appeal  lies  from  their  courts  to  the  king  in 
council.    The  French  is  the  only  language  used  in  their 
courts :  no  act  of  parliament  has  the  force  of  a  law  in  these 
Islands,  before  it  has  received  the  approbation  of  the  ma- 
gistrates.   The  inhabitants  are  exempt  from   naval   and 
military  service :  their  commerce  is  unshackled :  and  a  free 
port  allows  them  an  open  commerce  even  in  time  of  war 
with  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain.    This  port  is  8i  Helier 
in  the  isle  of  Jersey^  a  little  town  containing  with  St  Aubin  Jersey. 
and  12  villages  or  parishes,  a  population  of  29,000  souls.  , 
The  churches  are  the  only  remarkable  edifices  in  the  island, 
and  are  fine  Gothic  structures.    The  shores  of  Jersey  are 
defended  by  towers,  batteries,    and   a   strong    garrison. 
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BOOK     OuerMty  is  smaller  and  less  populous ;  Us  inhabitants  are 
cLiii.     £1,000:  the   Catholics  are  not  very  numerous:   different 
";  sects  of  Protestants  have  each  their  church.     8t  Pierre,  the 

ney.  oxily  town  which  the  island  containst  is  the  seat  of  the  courts 

of  justice :  this  town  consists  of  a  single  street  rather  nar- 
row,  but  well  built :  the  "harbour  is  commodious.  It  is  d^ 
fended  from  the  waves  by  two  strong  piers,  and  rrom  ene- 
mies by  a  citadel  called  Chateau  Vamett  which  stands  upon 
a  steep!rock  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  is  only  accessible  at 
low  water  by  a  narrow  passage.  A  town  —  or  rather  from 
the  rudeness  of  its  buildings  —  a  village,  containing  1000  in- 
Aiderney.    habitants,  occupies  the  centra  of  the  little  island  of  ^' 

demey. 
Sciiiy  Among  the  ScUiy  Islands  wo  shall  mention  only  8t  Miryf 

which  contains  the  small  town  of  Heugton  with  a  prison, 
and  Tresco  wliere  the  little  town  of  Dolphin  has  nothing 
more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  preceding.    These  is- 
Cornwaii.   lands  belong  to  the  county  of  Camwallf  a  district  formerlj 
inhabited  by  the  DumnoneL    A  relic  of  this   Celtic  people 
exMs  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  conntry: 
less  than  a  century  ago  the  Comishf  a  Kumbre  dialect,  was 
the  only  language  spoken  hei*e.    Another  remarkable  ob- 
ject of  the  same  origin  will  be  found  in  the  druidical  mono- 
ments,  some  of  which  are  immense  blocks  of  granite  with 
rounded  surfaces,  resting  upon  other  blocks  in  such  perfect 
equilibrium  that  a  slight  exertion  will  communicate  to  tbetn 
a  motion  which  endures  for  a  surprising  length  of  time. 
One  of  these  stones  is  computed  to  weigh  upwards  of  100 
tons. 
Industry.        Agriculture  has  nfade  little  progress  in   this  arid  and 
hilly  region,  which  contains  but  a  small  number  of  fertile 
valleys :  but  its  fisheries  which  afford  occupation  to  above 
12,000  individuals,  and  produce  annually  220,000  dollars^ 
and  its  mines  of  copper  and  tin  yielding  a  product  of  near 
3,000,000  dollars,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  riches  of  the 
county.    These  two  great  branches  of  revenue  seem  to  en- 
joy a  monopoly  of  the  industry  of  Cornwall,  yet  there  are 
several  paper  mills  upon  the  streams  about  HayUf  a  village 
noted  for  its  manufactories.     Caqiets  are  made  at  2Vi''^> 
and  coarse  woollens  at  CaUingion,  Launeeston,  8t  iti^tc'? 
Bodmin,  and  some  other  places. 
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In  point  of  commerce  and  maritime  afiairs  Falmouth  is  book 
the  most  important  place  in  the  connty.  Two  centuries  cliii. 
ago,  this  town  was  only  a  cluster  of  wretched  huts,  the  —— 
dwellings  of  fishermen.  But  its  position  odtside  the  chan-  ^*^"'°"*- 
nel  enabHng  ships  to  sail  to  the  south  of  Europe  and  avoid 
the  Bay  of  Biscay;  and  the  establishment  of  packets  be- 
tween this  port  and  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  West  Indies 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  made  it  a  town  of  im- 
portance. The  harbour  seems  to  occupy  the  spot  named  by 
Ptolemy  Cenionis  OsHunu  At  the  entrance  is  a  rock  called 
Black  Bockf  believed  to  be  the  spot  where  the  Phenicians 
landed  to  purchase  tin  of  the  natives :  the  bay  of  Falmouth 
is  capable  of  sheltering  the  whole  British  navy.  The  Cenio 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  geographer,  is  the  river  Fal,  which 
gives  name  to  the  town.  The  town  consists  principally  of 
one  long,  well  built  street ;  and  with  the  harbour,  is  de- 
fended by  two  forts,  each  situated  on  .a  point,  and  construct- 
ed by  Henry  YIII :  one  of  these,  called  Pendennia  CastlCf 
was  considerably  enlarged  by  Elizabeth.  It  made  a  long 
resistance  to  the  army  of  Cromwell,  and  the  works  of  4be 
besiegers  may  be  still  seen  in  the  neighborhood. 

Devonshire  lies  east  of  the  preceding.    It  is  washed  by  OtTon- 
the  Bristol  channel  on  the  N.  and  the  English  channel  on  the  '^''^* 
S.    The  Tamar  and  Ex  are  its  principal  rivers :  the  former 
constitutes  the  western   limit,  and  flows  into  the  bay  of 
Plymouth :  the  latter  rises  in  a  sterile  and  marshy  tract 
called  Ex-moor:  it  receives  numerous  streams  and  runs 
into  the  English  channel  at  Exmouth.    In  traversing  De-  - 
Tonshire  we  are  struck  with  the  variety  of  the  surface  and 
soil :  the  valley  of  Exeter,  and  the  country  from  the  Teign 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  are  unsurpassed  in  fertility  and 
wealth:  they  furnish  London  with  a  fine  breed  of  long- 
horned  cattle,  celebrated  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh. 
The  southern  coast  is  under  excellent  cultivation,  and  offers 
the  most  charming  scenery;  while  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tamar,  a  plain  seven  leagues  long,  and  five  wide,  ofilsrs  a 
spectacle  of  the  most  revolting  sterility.     This  plain,  which 
from  the  most  ancient  period  has  borne  the  name  of  the 
Forest  of  Dartmoor,  indicating  that  it  was  once  covered  with  Dartmoor, 
trees,  presents  to  the  view  but  tracts  of  marsh  formed  by 
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the  river  Dart,  immense  blocks  or  granite  heaped  together 
in  confusion,  peat-bogs,  furnishing  the  only  fuel  of  tbe  in- 

*""*""""'  habitants,  and  heaths  which  serve  for  pasture  to  flocks  of 
sheep,ilean,  dwarfish,  and  often  decimated  by  the  rot.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  savage  territory  arc  called  Jdoormen, 
and  are  considered  the  most  ignorant  and  brutish  people  in 
all  the  west  of  England.  For  many  years,  efforts  have 
been  made  with  some  success  to  civilize  them,  and  render 
the  country  susceptible  of  tillage.  In  the  midst  of  this 
marshy  and  barren  spot,  more  than  7000  French  and  Ameri- 
can prisoners  were  confined  in  a  huge  prison,  which  since 
the  return  of  peace  has  been  converted  into  an  agricultural 
establishment  for  the  poor. 

Plymouth.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  shire,  Plymoutht  formerly 
called  Bevonport,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns,  and 
has  one  of  the  busiest  harbours  and  most  important  naval 
docks  in  the  kingdom.  An  immense  breakwater  which  de- 
fends the  harbour  from  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and  the  £d- 
dystone  lighthouse  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  are  con- 
structions worthy  of  a  great  nation. 

The  ancient  people  of  Devonshire  were  tbe  same  Mitk 
those  of  Cornwall :  their  principal  town  was  IseXj  the  Isca 
JJumnoniorum  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  called  after- 
wards ExcesteVf  and  now  Exeter.  These  various  names  in- 
dicate its  position  upon  the  river  Ex.  Formerly  it  con- 
tained such  a  number  of  convents  as  to  gain  the  appellation 
of  Mmks^town.  The  place  is  well  built :  its  four  principal 
streets  unite  at  a  point  called  Carfax,  from  two  Norman 
words  signifying  four  roads.  The  southern  part  of  the 
town  is  cCPmmandod  by  an  ancient  castle  ascribed  to  the 
West  Saxons,  although  its  name  of  Bougeniont  implies  rather 
a  Norman  origin.  One  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Exeter  is 
the  Insane  Hospital,  remarkable  for  its  size  as  well  as  neat- 
ness. The  bridge  across  the  Ex  would  make  a  good  ap- 
pearance if  it  were  not  in  a  Gothic  and  absurd  manner,  en- 
cumbered with  a  number  of  l^ouses  and  a  church  which  cover 
a  great  portion  of  the  bridge,  interrupt  the  circulation  of 
the  air,  and  spoil  tbe  prospect.  An  arm  of  the  sea  washed 
the  town  walls  before  one  of  the  earls  of  Devon  ruined  tbe 
navigation  of  it  by  dykes  and  sluices.    Tbe  present  harbour 
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was  constructed  in  1697  :  it  will  not  admit  vessels  of  above     book 
1 50  tons.  cLiii. 

Following  our  coarse  east,  we  come  to  BorseUhirtf  a  tor-  — — — 
ritopy  justly  named  the  garden  of  England.    The  plains  of  Sliw!^" 
the  south,  formerly  covered  with  forests,  are  changed  iitto 
fertile  fields :  a  range  of  chalky  hills  extends  from  east  to 
west.    Upon  their  sides,  and  on  the  downs  upon  the  coast, 
herds  of  fine  cattle  are  fed :  Dorsetshire  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain 800,000  sheep,  and  exports  annually  150|000.    From 
the  central  parts  to  the  eastern  limit  are  vast  heaths,  which 
in  this  quarter  do  not  give  a  high  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
country,  but  the  sterility  of  this  portion  is  amply  compen- 
sated by  the  richness  of  the  valleys  in  the  southwest.    The 
sort  of  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  Frome  and  the  sea, 
improperly  called  ihe  Me  of  Furheck^  is  celebrated  for  its  uieofPur- 
quarries,  from  which  are  taken  stones  for  paving,  and  others  ^^^^' 
susceptible  of  a  polish  equal  to  marble :  much  of  this  stone 
is  used  in  the  country,  but  another  peninsula  extending  into 
the  sea  with  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Portlandf  furnishes  ex-  isie  of 
cellent  freestone,  which  is  exported  in  vast  quantities  lo  P°"^*n^* 
liOndon. 

Dorchester,  situated  upon  an  eminence  on  the  Frome,  is  Dorciies- 
the  shire  town,  and  is  of  an  ancient  date.  In  former  times  ^^'* 
the  DurohrigSB  gave  it  the  name  of  Durnovariaf  signifying 
passage  of  the  river :  the  1Sx)mans  called  it  Dumittm,  and 
surrounded  it  with  a  wall,  the  direction  of  which  may  still 
be  seen.  Several  military  roads  which  traverse  the  coun- 
try, unite  in  this  spot.  The  town  is  well  built  of  hewn 
stone,  with  neat  and  well-paved  streets,  excellently  lighted 
at  night.  The  most  remarkable  object  within  iti  limits  is  a 
central  prison,  containing  but  88  prisoneiM,  but  comprising 
also  a  penitentiary  and  house  of  correction. 

Somersetshire  is  famous  for  its  cider :  two  cities  here  at-  Somerset- 
tract  our  notice.     Wells  receives  its  name  from  the  wells  of  '^''^- 
St  Andrew,  and  is  a  neat  and  well  built  place :  its  cathedral 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  13th  century. 
Bath,  one  of  the  most  elegant  cities  in  the  kingdom,  contains  Bath. 
many  beautiful  promenades,  fine  buildings,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent cathedral :  it  has  long  been  a  famous  resort  for  stran- 
gers^ and  fashionable  English,  drawn  hither  by  the  virtues 
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Ezmoor. 

Bristol, 


Oloucei- 
tarshire. 


of  its  mineral  waters ;  and  that  immense  crowd  of  rich  idlen 
BO  numerous  in  England,  who  seek  In  the  dissipation  of  this 
'  spot  a  relief  from  the  ennui  which  preys  upon  the  unem- 
ployed. Bath  is  a  town  of  mere  amusement,  and  its  tnde 
Is  maintained  solely  by  the  consumption  which  this  pro- 
duces. It  was  founded  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  in 
allusion  to  the  efficacy  and  warmth  of  Its  waters,  gave  it 
the  name  of  Aqase  Solis :  the  vestiges  of  some  of  their  noble 
edifices  ai*e  yet  to  be  seen,  among  others  the  remains  of  a 
temple  dedicated  by  Agricola  to  Minerva.  A  Roman  ^^J 
traverses  this  whole  shire,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
called  Bdgae. 

The  land  in  tiiis  quarter  offers  frequently  the  contrast  of 
barren  plains  and  fertile  valleys.    Travelling  over  it  length- 
wise, we  pass  the  banks  of  the  Taunton,  where  the  soili  if 
we  may  believe  the  inhabitants,  has  no  need  of  manure^  and 
draws  its  fertility  from  the  mere  action  of  the  sun's  rays; 
we  then  behold  berore  us  the  forest  of  Exmoor,  the  melan- 
choly nakedness  of  which  is  enlivened  only  by  a  few  deer. 
Bristolf  on  the  Avon,  which  traverses  this  city  after  leaf- 
ing Bath,  10  divided  by  it  into  two  parts.    That^on  tlie  left 
bank  belongs  to  Somersetshire ;  that  on  the  right  to  Gloa- 
cestershire.    This  city,  irregularly  built,  consists  of  narrow 
streets  and  lofty  houses :  the  handsomest  buildings  are  in 
the  suburbs.     StiU  it  has  some  fine  edifices,  and  two  public 
squares,  one  of  wliich,  Queen  Square,  is  ornamented  with 
an  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.    Bristol  is  thought  to 
have  existed  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.    The 
Avon,  which  falls  into  the  British  Channel  three  miles  be- 
low the  city,  is  navigable  through  that  extent  for  the  largest 
ships :  consequently  the  commerce  of  this  place  is  large,  and 
the  population  numerous.    In  tlie  neighbourhood  are  some 
mineral  springs :  those  most  frequented  are  Clifton  and  Bst 
Wells*     It  is  said  that  during  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  the 
country  here  offered  a  singular  phenomenon :  the  river  flow- 
ed back,  the  water  of  a  well  in  the  village  of  Kingswood 
turned  black  as  ink,  and  the  springs  at  Hot  WdU  were  agi- 
tated  and  turned  of  a  reddish  colour.* 


*  See  a  Topofraphical  Dictionary  of  the  United  Kiogdom,  by  B.  P.  Cspper. 
Art.  Bristol. 
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North  of  Bristol  is  Olouce$ter,huVlt  of  brick  and  wood,  on     book 
the  left  bank  of  the  Severn :  small  vessels  only  can  come  up    ^cliii. 

to  the  town  at  high  water.    Its  cathedral,  begun  in  1047,  — • 

is  a  handsome  structure,  420  feet  long  and  144  wide :  it  is  ^^®"""**'' 
supported  by  pillars  of  enormous  size,  which,  after  a  project 
bad  been  started  to  shave  them  down  to  a  smaller  diameter, 
vrere  discovered  to  be  hollow.  We  leave  it  to  architects  to 
decide  upon  the  motive  for  this  singular  construction.  The 
air  of  this  city  is  keen  and  salubrious,  a  fact  well  attested 
by  the  freshness  visible  in  the  complexion  of  the  people. 
The  females  are  noted  for  their  beauty.  The  whole  popula- 
tion is  employed  in  the  wool  trade  and  the  rope  and  pin  p.^  Manu- 
manufactory.  These  last  articles  are  exported  weekly  to  factory. 
IfOndon,  in  quantities  valued  at  9£,500  dollars,  amounting 
in  value  yearly  to  4,810,000  dollars.  The  date  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Gloucester  is  unknown.  The  ancient  Britons 
named  it  Caer  Clovi,  and  the  Romans  establishing  a  colony 
here  called  it  Clevum  or  Olebon:  under  the  Saxons  it  took 
the  name  of  Oleaucestre,  from  the  British  words  glaw,  hand- 
some, and  caer,  city.  Before  dismissing  it  we  must  say 
something  respecting  the  shire  of  which  it  is  the  capital. 

This  territory  is  divided  by  nature  into  three  districts:  Appear- 
the  eastern,  and  largest,  is  called  Cotswold :  its  soil  has  lit-  ance  and 

wealth  of 

tie  fertility,  but  here  and  there  are  found  extensive  pastures  0,0  coun- 
with  a  short,  fine  grass,  aflTording  a  subsistence  to  numerous  ^^- 
flocks  of  sheep,  which  are  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their 
w^ool.  The  central  district  is  occupied  by  the  valley  water- 
ed by  the  Severn,  a  stream  abounding  in  excellent  salmon : 
the  86\l  here  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  perhaps  the  mildest 
in  Great  Britain.  Cattle  here  find  excellent  pasturage, 
and  there  are  annually  made  £00,000  quintals  of  cheese. 
The  Stroud  canal,  which  connects  the  Severn  with  the 
Thames,  opens  a  direct  communication  between  this  district 
and  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  western  and  smallest 
district,  is  broken  into  valleys  and  hills,  and  contains  the 
forest  of  Dean,  which  in  former  times  supplied  timber  for 
the  British  navy,  and  at  present  exhibits  cultivated  fields 
and  populous  villages.  In  this  district  a  much  greater 
amount  of  fuel  is  taken  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  than 
was  ever  borne  upon  the  surface :  150  coal  pits  furnish  am* 
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oLiii.     The  orchards  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Severn  and  the  forest  of 

■"—^"■^  Dean,  supply  the  fabrication  of  a  liquor  demanded  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor  and  the  intemperance  of  the  rich :  ex- 
cellent cider  is  produced  here,  and  a  sparkling  perry,  which 
forms  the  substance  of  a  great  part  of  tlie  champagne  wine 
sold  in  London.  All  this  territory  was  anciently  peopled 
by  .the  Dobunu  In  many  spots  are  to  be  seen  traces  of  Ro- 
man camps. 

South  of  Gloucestershire  is  a  division  which  we  shall  pass 

Wiltshire,  rabidly  over.  Wiltshire  has  little  that  can  interest  us :  tlie 
northern  parts  distract  our  attention  by  the  spectacle  of 
masses  of  broken  stone  thrown  confusedly  together.  In  the 
borough  of  CrickladCf  and  that  of  Malmesbury^  the  home  of 
many  learned  meuy  and  of  the  celebrated  Hobbes,  there  is 
nothing  but  a  ferraiginous  soil ;  the  manufacture  of  cheese  is 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  people.  The  cheese  of  Wiltshire  is 
more  highly  esteemed  than  that  of  Gloucester.  Next  we  come 
•  to  the  chalky  hills  called  Marlborough  DownSyfrom  the  name 
of  the  borough  of  Marlborough  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kennet. 
The  coldness  o^  these  parts  is  proverbial^  notwithstanding 
500)000  sheep  find  here  in  summer,  abundant  food.  A  breed 
of  white  hogs  with  long  ears,  very  common  in  France,  but  dif- 
fering from  all  other  English  swine,  is  raised  here,  and  the 
lard  of  Wiltshire  is  reputed  excellent.  In  the  south  we  meet 
with  the  cultivated  plains  of  Salisbury;  extending  to  the  north 
and  south  of  this  city,  thecapital  of  Wiltshire.  Before  dismiss- 
ing this  city  we  may  remark  that  it  is  situated  in  a  pleasant 
valley  watered  by  the  Avon ;  that  it  is  regularly  built,  and 
has  a  handsome  cathedral;  with  a  Gothic  spire  400  feet  in 
altitude,  esteemed  the  tallest  in  the  kingdom. 

Hampshire^  an  agricultural  as  well  as  commercial  dis- 
trict, is  rich  in  cornfields  and  forests,  and  traversed  by  ca- 
nals which  unite  the  Wye  and  Thames,  and  open  a  commu- 
nication  between  Winchester,  Salisbury  and  other  places : 
it  is  also  watered  by  several  navigable  streams  of  consider- 
able length,  and  with  commodious  harbours  at  their  moutlis. 
The  chief  ports  are  Yarmouth  and  Portsmouth  :  the  mention 
of  the  former  apprizes  the  reader  that  the  Isle  of  Wight 
belongs  to  Hampshire. 


/Salisbury. 
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WinehesteTf  the  capital  of  tins  divisiotiy  is  situated  nearly     book 
in  the  centre.     It  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the     "-in. 
BelgaSt  who,  with  the  Regni^  dwelt  in  this  part  of  Great 
Britain.    The  ancient  Britons  called  it  Cser  Qwent;  under  tcr. 
the  Saxons  it  was  the  residence  of  several  kings.    In  spito 
of  its  large  clean  streets,  this  city  has  an  antiquated  appear* 
ance;  its  old  castle  is  ascribed  to  the  valiant  Arthur.     Dur- 
ing the  civil  wars  it  was  almost  entirely  demolished  by  the 
parliamentary  soldiers,  but  the  great  hall  still  remains : 
here  the  assizes  are  held,  and  here  is  shown  the  celebrated 
round  table  with  the  names  of  Arthur^s  noble  companions. 
The  river  Itchin,  after  leaving  Winchester,  joins  the  Test 
at  Southampton^  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay  where  they  both  Sauth- 
meet  the  sea.    This  city  has  a  pleasant  situation  and  con-  ^^'"P^®"* 
siderable  commerce:  it  is  enlivened  by  the  visits  of  stran- 
gers who  come  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  or  drink  at  a  chaly- 
beate spring:  a  steam  packet  passes  every  day  to  Havre. 

On  an  island,  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge,  stands 
Portsmouth^  at  once  a  borough,  city  and  seaport,  and  wor-  Ports-- 
thy  of  that  admiration  excited  by  the  view  of  the  great  naval  °'°"**** 
establishments  of  England.  Enlarged  ai^l  defended  by 
new  works  at  almost  every  reign  from  Elizabeth  to  the 
present  time,  it  may  be  considered  as  impregnable  both  by 
sea  and  land.  Its  magazines  and  dock  yards  are  the  finest 
and  most  perfect  that  exist :  more  than  4000  workmen  are 
employed  in  them.  Most  of  the  niachincry  at  the  arsenal, 
and  particularly  that  for  making  blocks,  is  driven  by  steam. 
This  noble  establishment  contains  the  Royal  Naval  Col- 
lege, and  the  Scliool  of  Naval  Architecture.  Around  the 
docks  and  yards,  the  houses  for  the  residence  of  the  princi- 
pal officers  on  duty,  form  almost  a  town  by  themselves. 
The  harbour  surpasses  all  others  in  the  kingdom  for  size, 
depth,  and  safety.  The  spacious  road  of  Spitheadf  which 
separates  it  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  affords  it  the  additional 
advantage  of  sheltering  above  1000  ships  of  the  line.  The 
town  is  little  worthy  the  importance  of  the  harbour :  it  is 
large  and  populous,  but  the  streets  are  dark  and  narrow. 
Farmmth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  its  name  from  the  Fare,  Yarmouth. 
a  little  stream,  which,  at  its  mouth  forms  a  harbour,  fre- 
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cLiii.     erel  fishery* 

Parts  of  the  forest  which  once  covered  the  whole  of  Su$- 


Sussex.  ^^^^  g^iii  i^iDQJDy  and  afford  excellent  timber  for  the  Eng- 
lish navy.  The  necessity  o(  preserving  these  woods  has 
caused  the  forges  that  were  carried  on  with  charcoal,  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  rich  iron  mines  here  are  no  longer 
wrought.  This  metal  indeed  is  manufactured  in  hardly  any 
part  of  England  except  where  mineral  coal  is  found.  For- 
eigners who  visit  Sussex,  should  be  careful  not  to  make  a 
long  stay :  the  air  is  tolerably  healthy  in  the  interior,  but 
upon  the  coast  the  unacclimated  visiter  is  often  seized  with 
dangerous  fevers.  We  shall  hasten  over  its  principal  towns, 
which  are  all  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shoro  of  the  ch&n- 

Cbichester.  nel.  Chichester ,  the  capital,  is  well  built,  but  surrounded 
with  ruinated  walls.  Its  four  principal  streets  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles :  the  harbour,  which  owes  its  safety  to 
to  the  depth  of  the  bay,  has  a  yard  for  building  merchant 

Arundel,     ships.    J^rufidd,  ouce  a  fortified  place,  has  upon  the  Aran  a 

Lewes.  harbour  where  small  vessels  load  with  spars.  Lewes,  a 
parliamentary  borough,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  is  impor- 

Hastings,  tant  for  its  cannon  foundries.  Hastings  is  celebrated  for 
the  landing  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  victory  won 
by  him  under  its  walls  over  Harold,  king  of  England^  who 
hero  lost  his  crown  arid  life. 

Brighton.  The  little  harbour  of  Brighlan  or  Brighthelmstonef  wit- 
nessed after  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  1651,  the  embarka- 
tion of  Charles  II,  for  France.  By  a  regular  line  of  pack- 
ets* this  town  maintains  a  constant  communication  with 
Dieppe,  from  which  it  is  distant  29  leagues.  Brighton  is 
^  a  large  and  handsome  town,  and  was  formerly  during  sum- 
mer, the  favourite  residence  of  George  lY,  at  that  time 
Prince  of  Wales :  an  elegant  mansion,  called  the  Maritie 
Paviliont  erected  by  him,  stands  in  a  charming  situation. 
Viewed  from  the  sea  this  town  rises  upon  the  sight  like  an 
amphitheatre  and  shows  to  admirable  effect.  The  neigh- 
borhood displays  much  fine  scenery,  and  during  the  bathing 
season,  has  vast  numbers  of  visiters :  the  harbour  was  ones 
important,  but  it  is  now  nearly  filled  up»  and  is  frequented 
only  by  fishermen  and  coasters. 
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We  now  come  to  that  county  which  is  best  known  to  the  book 

inhabitants  of  the  continent,  lying  on  the  road  from  Calais  cmi. 
to  London.    iCent  is  more  of  an  agricultural  than  a  manu- 


facturing district :  half  of  its  surface  is  acabie  land ;  a  ^*'"'*' 
third  pasture^  and  the  remainder  consisting  of  the  southern 
portion  called  the  JFeald,  woods  and  marshes.  The  en- 
virons of  Faversham  produce  the  best  hops.  Many  in- 
teresting places  are  comprised  within  this  county. 

Bover  is  the  ancient  Duhris  of  the  Romans,  and  Jts  castle  Dover. 
situated  upon  a  steep  rock,  is  thought  to  be  a  work  of  theirs. 
The  Saxons  gave  it  the  name  'of  Davre.  Near  the  sea 
shore,  a  few  leagues  west  of  the  town,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
church  of  HythCj  a  vault  containing  bones,  the  relics  of  a 
great  battle  fought  in  the  5th  century  between  the  Britons 
and  the  Danes.  A  canal,  137  feet  in  width  and  20  deep, 
furnished  with  an  cpaulement,  has  been  dug  here  as  a  defence  * 

against  the  landing  of  an  enemy:  this  is  the  largest  .in  the 
country.  The  shire  town  is  Canterburyf  the  Jhirovemum  Canter* 
of  tlie  Romans,  and  by  the  Britons  called  Caer-Kent  Its  ^"'^' 
ancient  consequence  is  shown  by  the  great  military  roads 
leading  to  Dover  and  Lymno,  and  by  other  numerous  relics 
of  antiquity :  it  is  situated  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  8tour 
which  here  forms  several  branches :  It  is  the  oldest  arch- 
bishopric of  the  kingdom.  In  the  11th  century  William 
Rufus  made  a  grant  of  it  to  his  archbishops.  The  murder 
of  Thomas  a  Becket,  one  of  these,  in  1170  was  a  fortunate 
occurrence  for  this  place :  Becket  was  canonized,  and  the 
offerings  brought  to  his  tomb  by  pilgrims,  nobles  and  kings 
were  so  great  as  to  cover  the  whole  church  with  splendid 
ornaments.  Henry  YIII,  who  notwithstanding  his  religious 
controversies,  possessed  more  avarice  than  intelligence  or 
virtue,  seized  the  treasui-es  and  burnt  the  bones  of  the  Saint 
to  ashes.  In  the  ecclesiastical  organization  which  followed 
the  overthrow  of  the  papal  power  in  England,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  preserved  the  title  of  Primate  of  En- 
gland added  to  that  of  first  Peer  of  the  realm :  he  has  pre- 
cedence of  all  the  Dukes  who  are  not  of  the  blood  royalf 
and  of  all  the  officers  of  state.  At  the  coronation  of  the 
king,  it  is  he  who  places  the  crown  upon  the  royal  head ;  and 
wherever  the  court  sits^  the  king  and  queen  are  his  pa- 
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BOOK     rUhioncrs.    The  cathedral  had  been  many  times  destroyed 
cLiii.     by  fire,  when  In  1714  that  structure  was  commenced  which 

remains  at  present }  It  was  finislied  Ifi  the  beginning  of  the 

Cathedral.  ^^^^  century  under  Henry  V.  Cromwell  turned  it  into  a 
stable  for  his  cavalry,  but  after  the  restoration  it  was  care- 
fully repaired.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  Greek  cross:  the 
portal  and  oriel  are  the  finest  in  England. 

The  largest  river  in  this  county,  without  reckoning  the 
Thames  which  bounds  it  on  tlie  north,  is  the  Medway, 
which  flows  into  the  Thames  near  its  embouchure  between 

RocheBter.  the  isleS  of  Sheppey  and  Grain,  a  few  leagues  below  JSoc&o- 
teVf  a  town  with  a  beautiful  stone  bridge  and  magnificent 

CbaUiam.  cathedral.  In  the  vicinity  Is  Chatham  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  its  suburbs :  this  place  is  remarkable  for 
its  docks  where  vessels  of  the  largest  size  are  constructed, 
and  its  magazines  and  immense  buildings  which  are  alone 
sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  naval  power  of  England. 
The  town  although  founded  by  Charles  II,  has  none  of  the 
regularity  of  new  cities.  Its  fortifications  are  snfllcient  to 
prevent  another  Ruyter  from  burning  the  place  and  carry- 
ing off  the  ships.  In  a  narrow  spot  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  struck  with  admi- 

Woolwich,  ration  at  the  sight  of  the  great  arsenal  of  WoolwuA^  its 
magnificent  artillery  barracks,  and  its  fine  naval  school 
built  in  the  gothic  style  and  containing  a  canal  and  Jiasin 
for  the  exiiibition  of  naval  manieuvres.  At  Ch-eenwich  is 
to  be  seen  the  splendid  Marine  Hospital  established  in  the 
palace  of  Charles  II,  and  the  Observatory,  from  which  the 
British  astronomers  compute  their  meridian. 

Dfptford.  At  Deptford  are  extensive  magazines  for  the  provisioning 
of  ships,  and  the  dock  yards  in  which  Peter  the  Great  la- 
boured. 

Ancient  Kent  has  retained  the  name  of  the  people  that  inhabited 

uu. ' '  the  county  at  the  landing  of  Julius  Ctesar ;  these  were  the 
CantU:  their  territory  formed  four  petty  kingdoms :  under 
the  Heptarchy  these  were  united  into  one :  the  Saxon  kings 
held  their  court  at  Canterbury.  After  the  Norman  con- 
quest, the  inhabitants  retained  their  ancient  privileges,  the 
chief  of  which  were  an  entire  exemption  from  vassalagi^ 
and  the  custom  of  garoMind,  or  the  eqnal  division  of  land 
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among  children  at  tbe  death  of  the  father*    Few  of  the     book 
Snglish  counties  contain  more  namerous  antiqaitie8»  such  as    cliii. 
castlesy  and  the  gothic  dwellings  of  the  nobility  of  the  mid-  *— -— 
die  ag^ 

The  lively  yerdore  and  beautiful  gardens  which  border  Middlesex. 
the  Thames,  from  the  sea  to  the  great  capital  of  England, 
and  the  busy  scenes  every  where  presented  by  the  rivert 
form  one  of  the  noblest  spectacles  ever  exhibited.  Crowds 
of  vessels  passing  each  other  up  and  down  the  stream ;  an 
immense  forest  of  masts,  which  strikes  the  view  before  reach- 
ing the  city:  wagons  and  carriages  innumerable  rolling 
along  the  roads,  all  announce  the  capital  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire, the  most  populous  city  of  Europe,  and  the  greatest 
commercial  mart  in  the  world :  such  is  London,  A  little  London, 
arithmetic  will  establish  these  assertions,  which  might  oth- 
erwise appear  exaggerated.  The  loading  and  unloading  of 
vessels  employ  annually  at  London  3000  lighters,  8000 
seamen,  and  4000  porters.  The  average  number  of  vessels 
moored  at  once  in  the  docks  and  canals,  and  at  the  wharves 
of  the  Thames,  is  15,000.  More  than  900  steamboats  arrive 
and  depart  iq  the  courae  of  a  year.  The  annual  value  of  JJ'JJJ^jJJ* 
the  goods  laden  and  unladen,  amounts  to  70  millions  ster- 
ling :  this  immense  sum  is  the  result  of  foreign  commerce. 
Tbe  interior  trade  employs  4000  wagons  and  other  vehicles, 
transporting  nearly  50  millions  sterling  value  of  merchan- 
dize: add  to  this,  10  millions  for  cattle  and  other  property, 
transported  by  different  channels:  1500  carriages  a  day 
leaving  the  city  at  stated  hours,  to  say  nothing  of  the  post,  , 
and  there  results  a  total  of  ISO  millions  sterling,  the  amount 
of  the  annual  commerce  of  London.* 

London  existed  previous  to  the  Christian  era.  According  ^^^  ^' 
tOjTacitus,  it  was  in  his  time  the  chief  commercial  town  in 
Britain.  The  Romans  named  it  Londinium.  The  Trino- 
batUes,  the  JitrebateSf  and  other  British  tribes  called  it  Lun- 
dayn*  Under  the  Saxon  dominion  it  received  the  names  of 
Londeneeasterf  Lunden  Byrig^  Lundm  Wyct  aqd  finally  that 
of  London.  The  history  of  its  growth,  and  of  the  privileges 
which  it  obtained,  is  not  without  interest.    In  the  sixth  cen- 

*  Cappei'B  Topograpbienl  Dictionary. 
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BOOK     tnry  it  was  tke  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Essex  or  the  east 
cLiii.     Saxons ;  under  Alfred  it  became  the  metropolis  of  all  Eng- 

— """^  land,  and  its  rights  and  immunities  were  conBrmed  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  Henry  I,  in  extending  its  jurisdiction 
oyer  the  county  of  Middlesex,  granted  the  city  the  privilege 
of  choosing  from  its  own  citizens  a  sheriff  and  judge,  and 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  nominating  the  part  reeve  or 
mayor :  but  at  the  death  of  this  monarch  the  Londoners  pur- 
chased the  right  of  choosing  their  own  magistrates.  Final- 
ly, under  Richard  I,  the  municipal  constitution  of  tite  city 
took  the  form,  which,  with  a  few  modifications,  it  wears  at 
the  present  day.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King 
John,  the  chief  magistrate  changed  his  title  of  castas  and 
bailiff  for  that  of  mayor.  The  city  was  despoiled  of  its 
charter  by  Henry  III,  and  obliged  to  purchase  a  new  one. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  it  was  divided  into  24  imtrds, 
each  having  at  its  head  an  alderman  and  councillors  chosen 
by  the  citizens^  Edward  III  added  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Thames  to  the  city,  conferred  upon  the  mayor  the  title 
.  of  lord,  and  granted  him  the  privilege  of  having  a  gold  or 
silver  mace  borne  before  him.  His  successor,  Richard  II, 
took  away  the  franchises  of  the  city,  and  restored  them  only 

Lighting  of  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.    In  1416  the  streets 
6  ttfMts.  ^^p^  f^^  ^j^^  g^^  ^.^^  lighted  with  lamps.    In  the  15th  and 

16th  centuries  London  was  invested  with  greater  privileges 
than  ever.  After  the  sacrifices  which  it  had  made  for  the 
preservation  of  its  liberties,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  formed  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  city.  This  princess  built  the 
Exchange,  and  encouraged  industry :  the  capital,  to  make  a 
grateful  return,  furnished,  during  the  war  with  Philip  II, 
in  1588,  an  army  of  10»000  men,  16  large  ships,  and  four 
small  vessels  of  war,  all  equipped  and  paid  during  the  war. 
In  1615,  the  side  walks  of  the  chief  streets,  which  till  then 
had  only  a  footing  of  pebbles,  were  paved  anew  with  flag 
stones.  Charles  I,  while  he  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
liberties  of  England,  confii*med  by  several  charters,  the 
privileges  of  the  capital,  and  even  granted  it  new  ones.  The 
zeal  with  which  London  embraced  the  revolutionary  party 
is  well  known.  In  1660  the  same  city  was  no  less  zealous 
in  promoting  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  who  afterwards 
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showed  a  great  readiness  to  extend  its  privileges.  ADor  book 
tli«  revolution  of  1688,  in  which  it  had  so  large  a  share,  cliii. 
London  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  William  and  • 

Mary  a  confirmation  of  its  ancient  rights.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  the  city  was  empowered  to  build  50  new 
churches.  To  the  long  reign  of  George  III,  it  is  indebted  for 
many  important  establishments  and  improvements.  This 
long  series  of  privileges,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  so 
many  concessions  granted  by  arbitrary  power  to  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  is  an  effect  of  the  progress  of  civilization.  Let 
us  observe,  in  passing,  for  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  judicial  murder  of  Cliarles  I,  the  Protec- 
torate of  Cromwell,  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  James  II,  and  the  accession  of  William  III, 
events  so  important  in  the  history  of  London  and  of  Eng- 
land, and  which  all  happened  within  the  space  of  40  years, 
ought  to  take  from  the  English  the  privilege  of  taxing  the 
French  people  with  jIcMenets. 

London  has  been  often  laid  waste  by  fires :  and  ten  sev'  Ravagei  of 
rral  times  has  it  suffered  the  horrible  ravages  of  epidemics.*  dUe^KlJ^'' 
The  latest  and  most  terrible  of  these  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  great  plague.    It  occurred  in  1666  and  destroyed 
above  68,000  persons.    Hardly  had  its  ravages  ceased, 
when,  on  a  Sunday,  the  2d  of  September  1666,  a  fire  broke  Great  fire, 
out  in  the  city  which  aided  by  a  violent  east  wind,  raged 
uncontrolled  for  4  days,  and  consumed  13,200  houses,  400 
streets,  St  Paul's  church  and  86  others,  6  chapels,  the  Ex- 
change, the  Custom  House,  many  hospitals  and  libraries,  4 
prisons,  S  city  gates,  4  stone  bridges  with  the  houses  upon 
them,  and  a  vast  number  of  beautiful  structures  of  every 
description.    The  loss  of  goods,  furniture,  &c,  was  esti- 
mated at  10,500,000  pounds  sterling.    The  most  remarka- 
ble circumstance  attending  this  terrible  conflagration  is,  that 

*  That  of  1348  destroyed,  it  it  said,  100,000  persons.  That  of  1461  was 
more  terrible  still.  About  the  year  1487  the  neeaimg  tieknat  appeared  first 
in  London,  ami  carried  off  an  immense  number.  In  1500,  the  plague  destroyed 
above  S0,00D  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1518,  the  sweating  sicliness  re-appeared 
and  renewed  its  ravages.  It  returned  a  third  time  in  1528,  and  was  so  virulent 
that  the  immense  numbers  of  its  victims  died  in  5  or  6  hours  after  being  seised. 
In  1003  a  species  of  the  plague  destroyed  more  than  30,000  persons.  The 
plague  «f  16S5  killed  more  than  35,000. 
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only  six  penons  perished  in  it.    To  preserve  the  memory  of 
this  misfortune,  a  magnificent  colomnf  200  feet  high,  was 
'  erected  upon  a  narrow  spot  of  ground,  and  called  the  Xoa- 
don  monumenU 

London  is  divided  into  26  wards,  each  ward  being  voder 
the  direction  of  an  alderman  elected  by  the  liverymen  in  the 
assemblies  called  wardmotes.  One  of  these  magistrates  is 
chosen  annually  at  Michaelmas  to  be  Lord  Miyor :  the  two 
sheriffs  and  the  chamberlain  are  also  chosen  annually  by 
the  liverymen  :  the  recorderp  who  is  generally  an  eminent 
lawyer,  is  chosen  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  to  assist 
them  in  legal  matters ;  this  magistrate  makes  all  addresses 
in  the  name  of  the  city,  and  when  sitting  upon  the  bench, 
ttie  duty  of  pronouncing  sentence  upon  criminals  belongs  to 
him.  There  are  many  other  municipal  officers,  as  a  eorsMr, 
a  common  sergeantf  a  city  attorney,  a  dty  remanbrancar  or 
keeper  of  the  archi  ves,  &;c  Those  suburbs  of  London  which 
pertain  to  tlie  county  of  Middlesex,  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  justices  of  that  county.  The  police  of  the  city  is 
confided  to  magistrates  who  hold  their  courts  every  day  for 
the  hearing  of  causes. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  city  with  the  design  of  pointing 
out  the  chief  edifices,  it  may  be  remarked  that  its  form  is 
altogether  irregular:  it  extends  parallel  to  the  Thames,  but 
lies  more  upon  the  right  bank  than  on  the  left    Taking  in 
fFestminster  and  Sauthwarkf  its  length  is  seven  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  4,  its  narrowest  2.    The  streets  are 
generally  wide :  few  are  so  narrow  as  not  to  admit  of  two 
carriages  abreast;'  many  are  sufficiently  wide  for  5  or  6: 
this  is  particularly  the  case  in  Westminster  and  at  the  west 
end,  the  residence  of  the  nobility  and  the  rich.    The  narrow* 
est  streets  are  in  that  part  called  the  cUy^  the  central  and 
oldest  part  of  London.    Here  the  chief  business  is  transact- 
ed :  the  east  end  is  also  inhabited  by  shopkeepers,  princi- 
pally those  connected  with  commerce.    Here  are  immense 
timber  yards,  docks,  stores  and' magazines.    South wark, 
which  in  point  of  jurisdiction  belongs  to  the  county  of  Sur- 
rey, has  also  many  shops  and  stores,  but  abounds  chiefly  in 
manufactures  of  every  kind.    In  the  north  are  several  new 
quarters  which  have  been  built  within  a  few  years,  and 
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^'liich  connect  the  city  with  the  villages  that  formerly  stood  book 

at  its  gates,  cliii. 
The  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  the  houses,  nearly 


all  being  of  three  stories,*  brick,  and  coated  with  stucco,  ^''•*'** 
the  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  where  filth  is  never  allowed  to 
accumulate,  but  removed  by  the  dust-carts  every  morning ; 
the  side  walks,  and  the  brilliant  illumination  of  the  gas 
lights,  bestow  upon  London  a  peculiar  physiognomy.  The 
handsomest  streets  are  Oxford  StreeU  Piccadilly,  Pall  Mall, 
Portland  Place^  Haymarket  Place,  and  Regent  Street.  This 
last,  for  its  length  and  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  is 
without  a  rival  in  Europe.  London  is  deficient  in  those  no- 
ble walks,  which,  under  the  name  of  Boulevards,  are  so 
much  admired  at  Paris,  but  it  contains  a  great  number  of 
squares,  generally  of  a  rectangular  shape,  and  with  the  cen- 
tre enclosed :  some  of  these  are  very  large :  Ghrosvenor 
Square  is  beyond  comparison  the  handsomest,  and  comprises 
an  area  of  six  acres ;  in  the  centre  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
George  IL  The  buildings  around  it  are  the  most  superb  in 
all  London.  In  the  centre  of  Portman  Square  is  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  George  III,  in  the  costume  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius.  In  Cavendish  Square  is  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. In  Leicester  Square  is  another  of  George  II.  The 
largest  square  is  that  called  Xtncoln'x  Inn  Fields,  which  oc- 
cupies an  area  equal  to  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid  of 
Egypt 

London  exhibits  but  few  edifices  worthy  of  its  great  size  Buildings. 
and  wealth.  We  must  notice,  however,  the  East  India 
House,  containing  a  grand  Asiatic  Museum  and  a  valuable 
library :  the  Exchange^  a  square  building  ornamented  with 
porticoes :  the  Bank,  an  edi^ce  of  immense  extent :  Somer* 
set  Bouse,  containing  the  stamp  office  and  the  halls  in  which 
the  Royal  Society  and  the  Antiquarians  hold  their  meet- 
ings, and  in  which  the  yearly  exhibitions  of  the  products  of 
human  industry  are  displayed :  the  British  Museum,  re- 
markable for  its  large  and  valuable  collections :  Westmin^  . 
ster  Hall,  in  which  the  Parliament  sits :  the  Taver  on  the 

*  That  is,  4  itories  as  Um  enumaratiop  would  be  in  America.    In  England 
the  first  story  is  called  the  ground  floor ;  the  floor  above  this,  thtfirU  ttory. 
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banks  of  the  Thames,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  England 
for  five  centuries :  it  consists  of  several  structures  as,  the 
lions'  towcrt  where  the  menagerie  is  kept;  the  white  tower, 
containing  tlie  naval  and  military  arsenal,  a  collection  of 
ancient  armour,  and  the  largest  collection  of  arms  in  the 
world ;  added  to  these  are  the  regalia  of  the  kingdom. 

St  Jameses  Palace  is  built  of  brick,  and  its  architecture 
is  without  regularity  or  beauty:  its  outward  appearance 
forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  splendor  of  its  apartments 
within,  and  with  its  destination  of  the  royal  residence,  an 
honor  which  has  belonged  to  it  since  1695.  It  has  become 
less  worthy  of  our  attention  since  a  new  palace  has  been 
erected  for  George  IV,  and  his  successors.  Ilie  elegant 
architecture  of  this  building  renders  it  one  of  the  finest 
edifices  in  London.  The  palace  of  Whitehall,  a  large 
square  structure,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  kings,  possess- 
es no  other  interest  than  that  connected  with  the  memory 
of  Charles  I,  who  was  beheaded  directly  at  its  doors. 
Churchei.  Among  the  394  churches  of  London,  there  are  three  that 
deserve  particular  notice.  Westminster  Mbey,  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  finest  gothic  structures  in  Euro|>e:  the  magni- 
ficent chapel  of  Henry  YII,  newly  repaired,  contains  the 
.bodies  of  many  royal  princes :  the  otiier  chapels  are  re- 
served for  the  monuments  raised  by  England  to  the  memory 
of  her  eminent  citizens.  8t  PauVs  Church  is  the  largest  in 
the  whole  kingdom:  it  was  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  St  Peter  at  Rome.  The 
masterpiece  of  this  celebrated  architect  however,  is  8t 
Stephen's  Chtirdu 

Of  the  six  magnificent  bridges  across  the  Thames,  the 
most  remarkable  for  size  and  elegance  is  Waterloo  Bridge^ 
which  is-  built  of  granite.  Southwark  Bridget  is  of  iron, 
and  the  central  arch  is  admired  as  being  one  of  the  lai^^t 
in  the  world.  But  an  object  which  will  excite  the  wonder 
of  future  generations  is  the  Tunnelt  a  subterranean  passage 
under  the  Thames  admitting  both  foot  passengers  and  car- 
riages :  this  work  has  been  retarded  by  immense  difficul- 
ties, and  is  now  at  a  stand,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  iCs  completion.    The  greatest  city  of  tho  world  will 
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be  indebted  to  the  genius  of  a  Frenchman  for  an  undertak-     book 
ing  without  a  parallel  among  the  ancients  or  moderns.  cliu. 

The  finest  and  most  Treqiiented  public  walks  of  London,  """; 

arc  Chreen  Park,  Hyde  Park^  8t  Jameses  Parky  and  EegenVs  waiH 
Park, .'  In  this  last  there  is  erecting  hy  private  enterprise, 
an  edifice  destined  to  become  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of 
the  city:  its  enormous  dimensions  have  already  obtained 
for  it  the  name  of  the  Colosseum:  it  contains  a  covered 
promenade  of  great  extent,  and  a  circular  building  of  such 
a  size  that  the  panorama  of  London,  now  painting  thero 
will  occupy  a  superficies  of  40,000  square  feet,  the  largest 
picture  ever  painted.  In  the  garden  belonging  to  this  edi- 
fice is  a  Swiss  cottage,  from  which  may  be  seen  three  cas- 
cades, the  higiiest  of  sixty  foet. 

The  number  of  newspapers  published  in  London  yearly  j^awtpa* 
has  been  estimated  at  15,500,000,  or  about  50,000  daily,  P*'^'* 
There  are  eight  Daily  Morning,  and  six  Daily  Evening  pa- 
pers, with  tlurty-six  others,  weekly  or  twice  or  thrice  a 
week. 

London  contains  thirteen  theatres,  of  which  tho  chief,  TbeMrei. 
Drury  Lane^  Covent  Garden,  and  King^s   Theatre,  or  the 
Italian  Opera  are  among  the  finest  in  Europe.    But  Lon- 
don exceeds  all  other  cities  in  the  number  and  importance 
of  her  scientific  and  charitable  institutions,  of  which  the 
reader  may  judge  by  the  following  enumeration.    There  are  Establish- 
sixteen  schoolsof  medicine,  as  many  of  law,  and  five  of  theolo-  ^^j^J^^i^^' 
gy,  eighteen  public  libraries,  SOO  elementary  free  schools,  the  tion. 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts,  manufactures  and  commerce,  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, the  Chemical  Society,  the  Geological  Society,  the 
college  of  apothecaries  who  have  a  fine  botanical  garden,  the 
Horticultural  Society,  the-  Statistical  Society,  the  Palestine 
Society  for  improving  the  geography  and  natural  history 
of  Palestine,  the  African  Society  for  prosecuting  discoveries 
in  that  country,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  which  publishes 
a  series  of  valuable  memoirs,  the  Bible  Society  which  has 
distributed  an  immense  number  of  bibles  in  140  languages, 
and  twenty  other  societies  whose,  titles  we  omit,  not  to  be 
tedious.    There  ara  147  hospitals :  one  of  them,  Quff$  Ho9^  Hoipitait. 
pUaU  was  named  from  Thomas  Guy,  a  rich  bookseller  who 
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built  it  at  an  expense  of  £18,793,  and  left  at  his  death  the 
sum  of  £219,499,  for  its  endowment:  it  has  just  received 
an  additional  endowment  of  £200,000.  There  are  1700 
dispensaries  where  the  poor  may  receive  medical  attention 
and  medicines  gratis,  fourteen  prisons,  all  large,  healthy 
and  regulated  with  an  attention  to  physical  and  moral  dis- 
cipline that  fairly  shames  most  of  the  other  prisons  in 
Europe* 

The  city  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  surrounding 
country  in  regard  to  many  points  in  the  number  and  classi- 
fication of  its  inhabitants,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them. 
In  their  religious  statistics  we  must  include  with  the  me- 
tropolis a  portion  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  what  is  usually 
denominated  London  and  Middlesex,  there  were  at  the  close 
of  18S9, 233  Episcopal  church  livings.  The  number  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  congregations  was  21 ;  of  Presbyterians  15 ; 
of  Quakers  12 ;  of  Baptists  57 ;  of  Wesleyan  Methodists 
59;  of  other  Methodists  7 ;  of  Independents  91. 

If  the  immorality  of  a  city  is  always  in  a  direct  propor- 
tion to  its  population,  the  reader  may  imagine  a  capital 
comprising  within  an  area  of  seven  geographical  leagues, 
Number  of  more  than  1,300,000  inhabitants,  dwelling  in  160,000  bouses, 
•tJeJt^and  ^'"^^h  form  8,000  Streets,  14  markets,  and  70  squares.  And 
it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  here  must  be  an  immense 
number  of  places  of  resort  for  persons  who  live  by  theft  and 
debauchery.  London  is  indeed  a  modern  Babylon.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  one  of  the  magistrates*  of  this  city, 
20,000  individuals  rise  in  the  morning  without  knowing  how 
they  shall  procure  a  subsistence  through  the  day,  or  where 
they  shall  sleep  at  night.  This  number  does  not  include 
the  chevaliers  dHndustrie,  or  sharpers.  Add  to  these  1 16,000 
beggars,  115,000  thieves  and  pickpockets,  who  haunt  the 
streets  and  prowl  about  crowds  and  houses,  and  3000  receiv- 
ers of  stolen  goods.  The  number  of  servants  of  both  sexes 
out  of  place  is  10,000.  The  women  of  the  town  amount  to 
30,000.  As  the  number  of  places  of  ill  reputation  must 
b^ar  a  proportion  to  that  of  the  rogues,  it  is  computed  that 
there  are  5000  houses  which  serve  as  their  resorts,  and  43 


squares. 


P««ple 
without  oc- 
cupation. 


*  Colquboun,  published  in  1822. 
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gambling  estabirsliments  where  tliey  lie  in  wait  to  trap  the     book 
unwary.     Such  is  the  afBicting  spectacle  offered  by  the  tne-     cliii. 
tropolis  of  a  nation  in  wliich  pliilantliropy  exerts  a  wide  in-  — — - 
fluenco  and  enjoys  the  aid  of  government.    London  has  the 
unhappy  pre-eminence  of  being  infinitely  beyond  Paris  in 
corruption  of  manners,  even  after  making  allowances  for 
the  difference  of  population.     One  will  hardly  be  astonished 
after  reading  the  above,  to  learn  that  there  are  sent  annual- 
ly to  the  prisons  of  London  8000  criminals,  and  that  there 
are  14  courts  of  justice,  and  10  police  courts.     Still  it  is  a  Police. 
matter  of  surprise  to  a  stranger,  a  Frenchman  especially,  to 
observe  the  facility,  and  absence  of  ostentation  with  which 
the  police  is  regulated.     There  is  no  display  here  as  at  Paris, 
of  that  military  apparatus  which  gives  to  the  protection  of 
order  an  appearance  of  the  abuse  of  power.     The  watchmen 
to  whom  the  public  safety  is  confided,  amount  to  a  large 
number ;  by  the  aid  of  these  persons  the  use  of  clocks  by 
night  may  bo  dispensed  with  :  they  traverse  the  streets,  call- 
ing the  hour,  discovering  fires,  shutting  doors' left  open  by 
negligence,  and  seizing  such  individuals  as  commit  disor- 
ders: their  only  weapon  is  a  stout  cudgel.    This  rather  pa- 
cific duty  is  sufliclent  to  prevent  the  increase  of  crime,  in 
spite  of  the  frightful  number  of  thieves  and  villains :  still,  it 
is  too  weak  an  establishment  for  such  an  immense  city. 
Inhere  every  tenth  man  is  a  rogue.* 

We  have  thus  taken  a  view  of  London  from  such  a  diver- 
sity of  points  as  to  offer  ample  subject  for  the  admiration  of 
the  reader,  yet  a  vast  deal  remains  untold.  London  lies 
mostly  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  In  this  county  is  the  Environs  of 
village  of  Hackney,  situated  on  the  Paddington  canal ;  it  ^^"<*°"- 
has  a  population  of  17,000  souls,  and  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  philanthropist  Howard.  Hampton  CourU  a  village  on 
the  Thames,  contains  a  royal  castle,  tlie  splendid  apartments 
and  beautiful  gardens  of  which  are  much  admired.  Chelsea, 
a  village  near  Westminster,  contains  an  elegant  hospital  for 
invalids,  and  an  establishment  for  soldiers'  children. 

•  In  1829  a  new  system  of  police,  much  more  efficient  than  the  old,  was  es- 
lablished  through  the  exertions  of  Mr  Peel,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Dcpanment.  .The  new  police,  however,  is  still  far  short  of  the  martial 
and  decisive  character  of  the  French  gendarmerie  system. 
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Middlesex. 


Surrej. 


Guilford. 


The  name  of  Middlesex  reminds  us  of  one  of  tbe  political 
divisions  of  England  in  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy:  it  sig- 
nifies tlie  Mddle  Saxons^  being  situated  between  the  Saxon 
territories  of  the  cast,  west  and  south.  This  county  which 
is  traversed  by  the  canal  aforementioned,  and  by  the  junc- 
tion canal  which  unites  the  little  stream  of  the  Coin  with 
the  Thames,  is  one  of  the  richest  in  England  :  it  produces 
hay  suflficient  for  30,000  horses,  most  of  which  belong  to 

London.  • 

The  county  of  Surrey f  to  which  belongs  that  part  of  Lon- 
don on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  one  of  the  least  pro- 
ductive as  regards  agriculture,  yet  tlie  gardens  here  culti- 
vated fur  the  supply  of  the  markets  of  the  metropolis,  are 
estimated   to  amount  to  4000  acres.     Its  chief  branches  of 
industry  consist  in  vinegar  yards,  calico  printing,  paper- 
making,  and  manufactories  of  pottery  and  hats.     Guilford 
is  the  chief  town.    Here  are  every  year  horse  races.    Kino  on 
the  Thames,  was  the  constant  residence  of  George  III ;  the 
gardens  of  his  palace  contain  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
plants  in  the  world.     Kew  has  4000  inhabitants.     South  of 
this  is  ^icAmond,  containing  6000,  and  an  ancient  royal 
residence,  with  a  fine  observatory.    The  remains  of  the 
poet  Thomson  repose  in  the  church  of  this  village,  which  is 
celebrated  for  its  beautiful  situation. 
Berkshire.       The  course  of  the  Thames  leads  us  to  Berkshire,  where 
we  encounter  first  the  town  of  Windsor:  William  the  Con- 
queror built  here  a  castle  in  which  Edward  III  was  born, 
and  founded  tlie  order  of  the  garter.     George  III  established 
in  Windsor  park,  an  experimental  farm  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  which  had  been  in  a  backward  state  in 
these  sterile  parts.  Reading  occupies  the  station  of  a  capital : 
it  is  a  very  ancient  town,  built  of  brick  and  well  paved,  aind 
Is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kennet  and  Thames :   it 
carries  on  a  great  trade  with  London.     This  district  was 
peopled  long  before  the  time  of  the  Romans  by  a  colony  of 
the  Mrebates,  a  Gaulish  tribe  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arras: 
at  every  step  here  we  are  struck  with  objects  which  recall 
to  the  memory  difierent  historical  epochs.    Near  Wantagep 


Reading. 
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on  the  banks  of  a  canal  which  divides  from  east  to  west  the     book 
southern  part  of  the  district^  is  a  qusldrangular  Roman     cliii. 
camp.      At  Lawrence  Waltham  is  a  Roman  fort.      Near  """"—" 
Drenchworth  is  the  castle  of  Cherbnry,  supposed  to  be  an 
&ncieiit  fortress  of  King  Canute.     But  an  object  which  will 
not  fail  to  attract  our  attention  is  a  range  of  chalky  hills 
towards  Oxford,  upon  which   a  bare  space  represents  the 
gigantic  figure  of  a  horse  upon  the  gallop,  sculptured  in  ' 

the  chalk:  the  valley  hei*e  has  taken  the  name  of  White  Wbito 
Morse  Vale.  This  sculpture,  which  covers  a  space  of  13,000  vaie. 
square  feet,  is  thought  to  commemorate  a  victory  of  Alfred, 
in  871,  over  the  Danes,  whose  standard,  it  is  well  known, 
exhibited  a  white  horse.  Ever  since  this  event  the  vil- 
lagers pf  the  neighborhood  assemble  annually  upon  St  John's 
day,  to  'scour  the  horse,'  as  they  express  it,  that  is,  to  clear 
away  the  grass  which  might  disfigure  its  outlines:  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  is  passed  in  diversion.  At  some  dis- 
tance from  this  spot  is  a  collection  of  stones  placed  on  end, 
like  a  burial  ground  of  the  Danish  kings:  many  battles 
were  certainly  fought  with  the  Danes  in  this  neighborhood. 

Near  the  southern  limit  of  the  last  mentioned  county  Oxford- 
stands  Oxfardt  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  ^^'^^* 
the  Isis  and  Cherwell.  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities 
in  Europe,  and  the  most  noted  in  all  England  for  its  uni\*er- 
sity,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  uncertain  traditions 
of  the  middle  ages.  Oxford  is  also  noted  for  its  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  which  support  more  than  £000  families. 
It  was  once  surrounded  with  walls,  and  defended  by  a  castle, 
the  remnants  of  which  now  serve  as  a  prison.  The  univer-  University. 
sity  consists  of  twenty  colleges,  and  five  halls,  or  buildings 
for  lodging  the  students,  who  amount  in  number  to  4,600. 
In  this  abode  of  useful  and  serious  study,  frivolous  amuse- 
ments are  not  allowed  an  asylum  :  dramatic  representations 
are  forbidden,  yet  within  these  precincts  th^  visiter  beholds 
a  magnificent  theatre  in  the  ancient  style  of  architecture : 
this,  however,  is  appropriated  to  the  students,  who  on  grand 
occasions  are  permitted  to  act  Greek  and  Latin  plays.  This 
interesting  city  Is  indebted  to  the  public  spirit  of  a  few 
wealthy  individuals  for  many  establishments  highly  valua- 
ble to  the  cause  of  education.    The  botanical  garden  was 
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foanded  in  1632,  by  Henry  D'Anvers,  Earl  of  Danby,  and 
completed  and  endowed  by  Dr  Sherrardy.  The  Asbmolean 
museum  was  given,  in  1682,  by  Elias  Ashroole,  along  with 
the  manuscripts  of  his  father-in-law  Sir  William  Dugdale. 
The  Clarendon  press  was  established  in  1712,  by  the  profits 
of  the  sale  of  Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the  JleM/ton, 
presented  to  the  University  by  the  uuthor.  The  Radcliff 
library  was  founded  in  1749,  and  its  founder,  whose  name 
it  bears,  also  bequeathed  30,000  pounds  sterling  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  observatoi*y  altogether  wortiiy  of  Oxford. 
In  a  quadrangular  building,  containing  in  tlie  upper  story 
a  fine  gallery  of  paintings,  is  a  hall  appropriated  to  the 
famous  collection  of  ancient  inscriptions  known  as  the  Jinm- 
delian  Marbles^  which  were  gathered  from  tlie  countries  of 
Greece  and  Asia  by  the  wealthy  nobleman  whose  name  they 
bear:  they  were  presented  to  the  university  by  his  grand- 
son the  Duke  of  Norfolk :  lastly,  the  Guild-hall  of  Oxford 
was  erected  partly  at  the  expense  of  Thomas  Rowney.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  most  precious  of  all  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  university,  the  Bodleian  library,  which,  nest 
to  the  Vatican,  is  tlie  largest  collection  of  books  in  Europe. 
Oxford  has  in  addition,  fourteen  parish  churches,  many  re- 
ligious edifices  belonging  to  the  dissenters,  charity  schools, 
and  several  benevolent  institutions. 

Oxfordshire  is.  watered  by  more  than  70  streams;  of 
these  the  two  principal,  the  Tam  and  Isis,  unite  and  form 
the  Thames.  A  canal  extending  from  the  capital  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  county,  and  a  number  of  excellent 
roads,  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  its  trade.  Its  chief 
manufactures  are  blankets  at  Witney :  plush  at  Banbury  : 
gloves  and  cutlery  at  Woodstock.  The  poor  ai-e  every  where 
occupied  in  spinning  or  making  lace.  The  banks  of  the 
streams  afford  good  pasturage,  and  cattle  form  the  principal 
agricultural  wealth;  but  notwithstanding  the  celebrated 
forest  of  Wichwoodf  the  want  of  fuel  is  felt  in  all  parts. 
This  territory  was  in  ancient  times  inhabited  by  the  I^ttfit« 
and  was  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  province  ot  Flavia 
Casariensis :  during  the  Heptarchy  it  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  Mercia :  it  still  exhibits  two  large  Roman  ways : 
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one  called  Icknild  Street  leads  to  Goring^  and  the  otlier^  Me-  book 

man  Street^  to  Bnrford.  i  clih. 

On  tiie  banks  of  tlie  Thames,  the  Chiltem  Hills  are  the 


first  eminences  which  announce  our  arrival  in  Buckingham*  hamshSfc. 
shire.    They  are  named  from  the  Saxon  word  chitt^  which 
signifies  chalk,  and  are  in  fact  composed  of  tliis  substance. 
Their  sides  are  covered  with  a  wood  which  formerly,  when 
more  extensive,  served  as  a  shelter  to  robbers.     Beyond 
these  hills,  tbe  rich  valley  of  Aylesbury,  in  the  centre  of  the 
shire,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  kingdom  : 
the  inhabitants  are  mostly  cultivators :  lace  making,  for 
vrhich  they  have  acquired  a  great  reputation,  and  plaiting 
straw  hats,  occupy  nearly  all  the  young  females  :  another  no 
less  productive  branch  of  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
paper.    There  is  but  a  single  cotton  mill,  which  is  VLt^mer- 
sham.    The  wealth  of  the  district  may  be  known  from  this 
short  description.     Two  places  divide  the  rank  and  privi- 
lege of  chief  town :  the  most  important  is  JSylesbury,  in  the  Aylesbury. 
valley  of  that  name :  in  this  town  the  assizes  are  held.     It 
w^as  a  strong  place  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.    William  the 
Conqueror  fixed   his  residence  here,  and  portioned  out   the 
territory  to  divers  of  his  retainers,  on  the  condition  of  their 
furnishing  three  times  a  year,  when  he  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  litter  or  straw  for  the  royal  bedchamber^ 
three  eels  in  winter,  and  three  goslings  in  summer:  the 
luxury  of  the  Norman  prince  may  be  understood  by  these 
items.    Buckingham  is  a  less  populous  town  than  the  pre-  Bucking- 
ceding  :  its  name  is  derived  from  boc  or  beech,  a  tree  for*  ^^^' 
merly  abundant  in  this  place.    Founded  at  an  early  period, 
it  was  surrounded  with  walls  in  918,  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, to  defend  it  against  the  Danes.     Tlie  ancient  castle, 
which  stood  upon  the  hill  dividing  the  city,  has  been  ri^placed 
by  a  handsome  church.     Buckingham  is  one  long  crooked 
street,  composed  of  houses  built  without  regularity  or  ele- 
gance, and  many  of  them  with  thatched  roofs. 

Passing  the  junction  canal,  which  is  situated  near  the  Hertford- 
limits  of  Buckinghamshire  and  Hertfordshire,  we  arrive  at  ■**"®- 
Hertford  or  Hartford,  near  which  the  rivers  Lea,  Maran, 
Rib,  and  Quin,  join  to  form  an  artificial  bed  15  leagues  in 
length :  this  is  the  Mw  River,  which  runs  into  the  Thames 
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at  London.  Hertford,  among  the  ancient  inliabitantSy  waa 
called  Ihiroeobrivaf  signifying  red  ford  or  passage,  from  tlie 
colour  M  liicli  distinguishes  the  san<l.s  of  tlie  Lea.  There  are 
some  writers  who  assert,  that  Hartford  is  derived  from  the 
word  hart,  because  this  neighborhood. abounded  formerly  in 
those  animals :  in  proof  of  this  derivation  thej  adduce  the 
arms  of  the  city,  which  represent  a  deer  crouching  in  the 
water ;  but  a  learned  author*  has  remarked,  that  these 
arm^^  so  far  from  proving  any  thing  in  the  case,  were  them- 
selves designed  after  the  name  of  the  city.  The  Saxon 
kings  here  made  their  residence.  Alfred  erected  a  castle  to 
defend  the  city  against  the  Danes,  who  pushed  their  excur- 
sions as  far  as  FTare*  These  historical  recollections  con- 
stitute the  most  of  what  is  interesting  about  Hartford. 
Previous  to  the  Roman  invasion,  this  county  was  inhabited 
by  the  CattieuchlanU  the  Trinobantes,  tribes  extending  to  the 
seacoast,  and  by  th^  Cassii :  under  the  Saxons  it  was  di- 
vided between  the  kingdom  of  Kent  and  that  of  Mercia. 
Vestiges  of  the  Roman  camps  are  still  to  be  seen  here  and 
there.  Verulamf  or  perhaps  Verulanunif  near  St  JtlbanSf 
was  their  chief  station.  Cheshunt  and  Braughin  occupy  the 
sites  of  DHrolitum  and  Csesaro  Magus. 

This  county  has  no  ttTwns  of  great  importance :  industry 
and  commerce  labour  under  great  restraints:  the  women 
are  occupied  in  braiding  straw:  there  is  no  manufactory 
worthy  of  mention  except  a  few  paper  mills:  the  very  soil 
is  unproductive:  without  the  use  of  soot,  ashes  and  bones, 
as'articles  of  manure,  agriculture  would  afford  little  profit; 
but  a  skilful  cultivation  produces  abundant  crops  of  corn. 
The  town  of  Wart  makes  a  greater  quantity  of  malt  than  any 
other  town  in  the  kipgdom :  but  the  circumstance  to  which 
a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  county  is  owing*  is  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital,  and  in  particular  the  beautiful  situa- 
tions which  it  offers  for  the  residence  of  the  noblemen  and 
wealthy  merchants :  few  counties  have  within  their  limits  a 
greater  number  of  country  seats. 

The  county  of  Essex  is  a  no  less  favourite  resort  for  the 
rich  citizens  of  London.    The  elegant  counti*y  houses  in  this 


*  Cnppcr.     Topographical  Dictiouar/. 
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qaarter  collect  together  the  most  brilliant  society  of  the     book 
metropolis,  who  flee  from  its  foggy  and  stagnant  atmo-     chiii. 

sphere  on  days  of  public  celebrations.    This  county  was 

comprisied  in  the  territory  of  the  East  Baxons,*  as  its  name 
indicates:  the  ocean  limits  it  on  the  east.  Among  its  roost 
important  towns  are  Chelmsford  which  has  the  rank  of  chaimi. 
capital,  CoUhester^  where  woollens  are  manufactured,  and  ^°'^- 
Hanoich  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour,  where  a  spacious  har- 
bour affords  a  frequent  communication  with  Holland,  and  a 
great  trade  in  oysters :  these  towns  have  nothing  further 
noticeable.  In  taking  leave  of  the  county  we  may  remark, 
that  the  soil  and  aspect  of  the  surface  is  greatly  diversified : 
the  wheat  raised  here  is  esteemed  in  London  the  best  in 
England :  Bpping  Forest  possesses  no  greater  abundance  of  ^ 
wood  than  Dartmoor,  but  has  excellent  grazing  land,  and  is 
famous  for  its  butter:  fine  meadow  lands  are  spread  along 
the  shore,  but  these  parts  are  so  moist  that  fevers  prevail 
among  the  inhabitants :  the  northern  portion  is  the  most 
healthy,  and  produces  saffron,  coriander,  teazles,  hops,  and 
a  great  variety  of  market  vegetables. 

In  crossing  the  8tour  which  separates  Sussex  from  Suf-  SuSbik. 
folk,  we  come  to  a  purer  air,  and  the  marshes  along  the  sea 
give  place  to  steep  clayey  shores,  which  being  continually 
undermined  by  the  rivers  and  inundations,  sometimes  fall 
into  the  water  and  sweep  whole  villages  to  the  sea.  The 
domestic  animals  of  this  quarter  differ  from  those  of  the 
surrounding  regions :  the  draught  horse  is  of  an  excellent 
breed :  the  cows,  mostly  of  the  hornless  kind,  are  celebrated 
for  the  abundance  of  their  milk :  the  cheese  of  Suffolk  in- 
deed, passes  for  the  worst  in  England,  but  this  is  owing  to 
the  method  of  manufacturing  it  This  county  was  once  re- 
nowned for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  no  less  than  for 
its  agriculture,  but  for  many  years  its  trade  has  been  on  the 
decline,  while  the  science  of  cultivation  has  made  continual 
advances  toward  perfection.  Ipnoichf  the  chief  town,  situ-  iptwich. 
ated  on  a  slope  extending  to  the  bank  of  the  Orwell,  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  but  much  fallen  from  its  ancient 
splendour.  Many  old  edifices  are  here  to  be  seen,  orna- 
mented with  statues  and  sculptures.  Being  only  three  miles 
from  the  month  of  the  river  above  mentioned,  large  ships 
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OLjn.  Ipswich  would  be  the  only  town  of  importance  in  Suffolk 
were  it  not  that  JWicmar^t  claims  a  situation  In  this  county 


Cam-         ad  *%veU  as  in  Cambridgeshire.    Newmarket  is  the  most  noted 
fhire*"       town  in  England  for  its  horse  races,  which  take  place  three 
times  a  year.     Cambridgeshire  is  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Icenit  a  powerful  nation  who  maintained  a  long  war 
against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  which  is  described 
-by  Tacitus.^    This  war  was  carried  on  with  such  fury  on 
the  part  of  the  barbariansy  that  Boadicea»  their  queen,  widow 
of  Prasutagus,  killed  more  than  80»000  of  the  Romans  and 
their  allies,  destroyed  two  important  towns,  Camalodunum 
and  Yerulanum,  and  put  to  rout  the  ninth  legion :  but  this 
heroine  being  defeated  by  P.  Suetonius,  poisoned  hei*self  to 
escape  imprisonment.  ,  During  the  Heptarchy,  this  country 
belonged  to  the  East  Jingles.    Fevers  are  bred  in  its  wide 
marahes :  the  towns  and  villages  built  upon  small  eminences 
in  the  midst  of  low  and  watery  tracts  resemble  so  many 
islands  lifting  up  their  roofs  and  steeples  from  distance  to 
distance.    Attempts  have  been  made  for  some  years  to  drain 
these  marshy  plains,  and  many  fine  pasturing  tracts  have 
been  reclaimed  from  the  water.    Wheat,  hemp  and  saffron 
are  cultivated  here :  the  calves  which  this  territory  furnishes 
for  the  London  market,  form  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
the  wealth  of  the  county- 
Cam-  On  the  Cam,  a  branch  of  the  Ouse,  stands  Cambridp^ 
bridge.       ^y^^  gl^jp^  town,  and  the  Camboritum  of  the  Romans:  the 
river  divides  it  into  tMvo  unequal  parts,  that  on  the  sooth  be- 
ing the  largest :    the  two  united  extend  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  are  half  a  mile  in  width  :  one  of  the  city  gates 
opens  a  passage  through  a  Gothic  edifice,  serving  for  a  jail, 
and  which  is  the  only  remnant  of  a  castle  built  by  William 
the  Conqueror.   Cambridge  contains  14  churches :  its  booses 
and  streets  are  irregular,  but  it  acquires  an  importance  from 
ISOO  families  occupied  in  trade  and  manufactures,  and  4700 
Valfwrtity.  individuals  belonging  to  its  university.    This  seminary  in* 
ferior  to  Oxford  only  in  the  elegance  of  its  buildings  and  its 
colleetionsy  was  founded  in  6S0  by  Sigebert,  king  of  the 

•  Anntltt,  Ub.  9  &  10. 
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JBast  Saxons.    In  the  beginning  of  the  Idth  centory^  Henry     book 
III  built  and  endowed  IS  of  the  colleges  and  14  halls  for  the    cliii. 
lodgings  of  the  students.    The  vice  chancellor  of  the  uni-  — — - 
verslty,'  who  has  the  rank  of  one  of  the  principal  magis- 
trates of  the  city*  exercises  the  government  of  the  college. 
Five  leagues  below  Cambridge,  the  Cam  passes  by  the  city 
of  Ely  upon  tiie  island  of  the  same  name  formed  by  the  Ely. 
courses  of  several  rivers.    This  city  has  a  population  of 
SyOOO,  and  is  considered  very  ancient    It  contains  nothing 
remarkable  but  its  cathedral.    The  municipal  government 
is  In  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 

On  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Ouse,  and  the  left  of  the 
Wavenetff  a  sort  of  peninsula  washed  by  the  sea  on  the 
north  and  east  forms  the  county  of  Mrfolkf  a  district  which  NorfoUc. 
lias  long  been  celebrated  for  the  improved  state  of  its  agri- 
culture,  the  perfection  of  its  instruments  of  husbandry,  and 
its  hardy  race  of  sheep,  small  in  size,  but  highly  esteemed 
for  their  flesh,  and  whose  fleeces  supply  the  manufactures  of 
Yorkshire^  The  barley  which  is  raised  here  and  made 
into  malt,  constitutes  the  chief  exportation  of  Norfolk. 
The  turkeys  are  remarkable  for  their  size,  and  bring  a  con- 
siderable profit  to  the  small  farmers.  One  important  arti-  CoitWa- 
cle  of  culture  peculiar  to  the  county  is  carrots,  chiefly  for 
the  feeding  of  cattle.  This  root  is  varied  with  clover  and 
other  feed  in  the  preparation  of  fallow  grounds  for  wheat« 
The  uniformity  of  the  surface  which  has  only  gentle  swells, 
oflers  so  little  declivity  to  the  course  of  several  of  the  small 
rivers  that  they  often  stagnate  in  shallow  pools  called  here 
broads :  these  collections  of  water  abound  in  fish,  wild  ducks  I 

and  various  sorts  of  water  fowl.    The  shores  of  this  county  Shorts.  | 

are  formed  partly  of  steep  clayey  banks  continually  wash-  ^ ! 

ing  away  by  the  ocean,  and  partly  of  flats  covered  with 
rounded  flinty  pebbles  which  form  banks,  around  which  the 
sand  accumulates  and  is  kept  in  a  mass  by  the  roots  of 
aquatic  plants.  Behind  these  narrow  downs  are  salt 
marshes  of  great  extent,  often  submerged  at  high  water. 
Off  the  coast  are  shoals  which  render  navigation  very 
dangerous.'  The  largest  extends  along  the  coast  of  Tar- 
mouth  and  forms  at  the  mouth  of  the  Farct  the  road  of  this  Yarmouth. 
port,  formerly  one  of  the  most  important  in  England,  and 
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which  still  carries  on  a  trade  with  the  Baltic  and  Mediter- 
ranean besides  annually  despatching  150  vessels  in  lite  her- 
ring and  mackerel  fishery.    Next  to  Yarmouth,  Lynn  Be^ 
or  King's  Lynn  situated  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Oose 
upon  the  bay  called  The  fFashf  is  the  most  considerable 
seaport*     Following  the  course  of  the  WenUum  a  branch  of 
Norwich,    the  Tare,  we  come  to  JVbrwich,  the  chief  town  of  the  coun- 
ty.   This  is  a  city  of  more  than  50,000  inhabitants,  noted 
for  its  manufactures  of  crape,  stuffs,  bombazines  and  other 
mixed  fabrics  of  woollen  and  silk.    The  fabrication  of  these 
cloths  was  introduced  into  the  country  during  the  twelfth 
century,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  by  the  Flemings  settled 
in  the  little  village  of  Womttadj  a  name  still  given  to  diflfereat 
woollen  stuffs.    In  1365   the  magistrates  of  Norwich  in- 
vited the  manufacturers  of  the  Low  Countries  to  their  city; 
such  was  the  origin  of  the  Norwich  industry.     The  pre- 
paring and  spinning  of  wool  affords  employment  to  tlie  poor 
not  only  of  this  city,  hut  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  in 
the  county. 

Norwich  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  in 
1004,  the  date  of  its  destruction  by  Sweno  the  Dane.    It 
■exhibits  a  few  elegant  structures,  but  the  streets  are  nar- 
row, and  the  buildings  generally  old :  there  are  thirty-six 
churches.    The  castle  is  thought  to  have  been  firat  erected 
by  the  Saxon  king  Offa,  and  rebuilt  in  the  fourteentli  cen- 
tury by  Edward  II.    It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  Is 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch :  it  has  been  occupied  as  a  pri- 
son for  more  than  400  years.    Tliis  city  which  in  the  foar- 
teenth  century  was  so  considerable,  that  it  lost  58,000  in- 
habitants by  the  plague,  and  which  in   1505,  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  hy  fire,  owes  its  present  flourishing  state 
to  its  industry  alone.    It  is  above  tw^o  leagues  in  circuit, 
and  contains  four  hospitals,  numerous  schools,  and  a  public 
library. 

The  Washf  along  which  we  now  proceed,  belongs  to  the 
maritime  district  of  Lincolnshire  which  extends  north  as  far 
as  the  Humber.  The  physical  aspect  of  the  country  here 
has  been  strikingly  marked  by  nature :  one  eighth  of  its 
superficies  is  occupied  by  wolda,  wide  spaces  covered  with 
heaths  and  fens.-   These  were  formerly  of  ao  great  extent 
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that  From  1780  to  ISIO,  there  have  been  drained  150,000     book 
acroRy  which  at  present  yield  an  annual  profit  of  ten  dollars    ^''"'' 
an  acre.    A  fifth  part  of  the  county  still  consists  of  land  -"*~~" 
Binnilar  to  the  above*    Nevertheless  tb^e  territories,  being 
btHinded  in  a  great  measure  by  the  ocean,  will  one  day 
become  as  experience  has  proved,  a  rival   to  the  richest 
parts  of  the  kingdom.    As  to  general  character,  it  may 
be  said  that  this  district  is  deficient  in.  natural  beauty  and 
unhealthy  in  climate.    Its  chief  wealth  lies  in  the  sheep 
which  feed  upon  the  wolds  and  uplands :  their  number  is 
computed  at  2,500,000;   they  furnish   yearly  22,000,000 
pounds  of  woo],  highly  valuable  on  account  of  its  length 
and  tljickness  for  the  manufacture  of  yarn  and  blankets. 
Xhe  beeves  raised  here  weigh  commonly  1200  or  1400 
|K>und&    These  facts  and  the  small,  number  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  county  show  it  to  be  rather  an  agricultural 
than  a  manufacturing  district    It  was  anciently  inhabited' 
by  the  Coritanif  who  were  subdued  by  tbe-Roroans.     Marks 
of  the  conqueror's  power  are  still  to   be  seen  in  every  ' 
quarter. 

There  are  but  two  cities  of  any  importance  in  this  county*  Boiton. 
The  first  is  BostoUf  on  the  river  Witharo,  which  flows  into 
the  Wash.    Boston  is^a  league  and  a  half  up  the  river :  by 
means  of  its  port  it  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
the  Baltic,  and  employs  125  vessels  in  the  fisheries.    The 
population  of  this  town  is  lO^OOO:  its  principal  church,  sit- 
uated upon  the  market,  has  a  tower  186  feet  in  height,  upon  ! 
which  is  a  lantern  to  serve  as  a  beacon  for  ships.    On  the  | 
banks  of  the  same  river,  tea  leagues  above  Boston,  is  the  \ 
city  which  gives  its  name  to  the  shire.    Xtnotrfn  stands  upon  LiDcoim 
a  hill,  and  its  antiquity  is  attented  by  a  monument  called  the 
gate  of  Newport,  on  an  arcade  sixteen  feet  in  length  and 
ten  in  width,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  remnants 
of  Roman  architecture  in  England :  as  it  still  serves  the                          . 
purpose  of  an  entrance  to  the  city,  this  structure  is  a  proof 
that  Lincoln  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  lAndunu  ] 
It  is  well  known  that  this  city  was  formerly  rich  and  pow- 
erful, that  it  w^as  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  that  William 

*  See  Stoiie*e  View  of  the  Agriculture  ef  LincolttiUre. 
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cLui.     The  city  forms  two  dlTisions,  the  upper  and  the  lower: 

■  through  this  last  the  river  passes,  flowing  under  an  arch 

which  conceals  its  course,  but  on  leaving  the  town  it  forms 
a  pond  called  the  Fom  DikCf  through  which  it  communicates 
with  the  TrenU  and  by  means  of  this  river,  with  the  chief 
canals  of  the  kingdom :  this  affords  the  means  for  a  great 
trade  in  corn .  and  wool.  On  the  loftiest  eminence  of  the 
city  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  archiepiscopal  palace,  de- 
stroyed by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell — relics  of  great  inter- 
est, and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian:  but 

Cathedral,  the  most  interesting  object  is  the  Cathedral,  a  Riagnificent 
specimen  of  Norman  architecture,  and  considered  to  be  the 
largest  church  in  England  next  to  York  Minster.  From  its 
position  on  a  lofty  height,  it  may  be  seen  from  five  or  six  of 
the  surrounding  counties :  its  length  from  east  to  west  is 
530  feet :  its  breadth  227.  The  portal  and  two  of  the  tow- 
ers are  as  old  as  the  eleventh  century :  the  remainder  was 
constructed  at  different  periods*  Anterior  to  the  refomft- 
tion  it  was  the  richest  cathedral  in  the  kingdom,  but  Henry 
Tin  seized  a  great  part  of  its  wealth.  During  the  troubles 
under  Charles  I,  its  numerous  and  elegant  tombs  were  ma- 
tilated,  and  the  cathedral  was  converted  into  a  barrack. 
Like  all  the  churches  of  the  country,  it  contains  a  great 
many  bells,  a  peculiarity  which  justifies  the  appellation  of 
lie  SonnanUf  bestowed  upon  England  by  the  wit  of  Rabe- 
lais. The  most  remarkable  of  these  bells  is  that  called 
Great  Tom,  in  the  central  tower :  it  is  seldom  rung,  from  the 
difficulty  occasioned  by  its  enormous  weight,  which  Is  96 
cwt :  its  circumference  is  22  feet. 

Yorkshire.  Beyond  the  Humber,  a  fine  road  leads  us  to  the  city  of 
Forkf  which,  placed  in  the  centre  of  Farkskiref  forms  bf 

York.  itself  a  distinct  county.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  tbe 
junction  of  the  Ouseand  Fosse:  the  former  of  these  streams 
is  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  and  the  latter  by  fiire 
bridges,  one  of  which,  lately  constructed,  is  remarkable  for 
its  aixhitecture.      York  has  21,000  inhabitants,  and  84 

Minffter.  churches.  Its  cathedral,  called  the  MinBter^  is  the  largest 
gothic  edifice  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  Europe,  being  584 
feet  in  lengthy  and  lOf  in  breadth :  the  nave  ia  99  feetUgb, 
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and  tho  lantern  21 S :  one  of  the  two  front  towers  contains  book 
ten  bellsy  the  largest  of  which  weighs  57  cwt  Within»  the  cliii.^ 
spectator  beholds  with  interest  a  wall  separating  the  choir  — ^-^— 
and  nave,  adorned  with  the  statues  of  all  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land from  William  the  Conqueror  to  ^Henry  YI :  the  choir 
has  33  marble  seats;  the  altar  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  16 
steps,  and  the  whole  church  is  paved  in  mosaic :  there  are 
many  tombs,  some  of  them  magnificent.  In  1829  an  insane 
fanatic  set  fire  to  this  edifice,  and  a  great  part  of  it  was 
destroyed ;  but  liberal  contributions  from  individuals  have 
been  made  for  its  repair,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  it  soon 
restored  to  its  original  splendour.  The  other  edifices  wor-  EdificM. 
thy  or  note  are,  tho  public  library,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I:  the  castle,  erected  by  Richard  III,  and  now  a 
prison  j  the  county  hospital,  an  Ionic  structure  with  an  ele- 
gant portico,  and  the  Guild*hall,  built  in  the  fiifteenth  cen- 
tury. All  these  fine  structures,  surrounded  with  elegant 
private  buiidings,  in  wido  and  well-paved  streets,  illuminat- 
ed at  night  by  gas,  have  gained  this  city  a  high  reputation 
for  beauty.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  four  principal 
gates,  and  a  wide  quay  extends  along  the  port^  which  is  ca- 
pable tif  receiving  vessels  of  120  tons. 

The  trade  of  York  is  so  considerable  as  to  maintain  two 
public  banks,  a  treasury  office,  a  subscription  library,  seve- 
ral reading  rooms,  a  theatre,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a 
philosophical  society,  and  in  fact  all  those  establishipents 
usually  found  in  the  most  industrious  and  wealthy  cities  in 
England*  This  city  and  London  are  the  only  cities  whose 
chief  magistrate  has  the  title  of  Lord. 

Yorkshire  is  of  a  size  vastly  disproportioned  to  the  other 
counties  of  the  kingdom.  From  Spurn  Head  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hurober  to  its  northwestern  limit,  this  county  is  44 
leagues  in  extent,  and  35  in  breadth  from  Flamborough 
Head  to  the  boundary  of  Lancashire,  comprising  an  area 
of  77*5  square  leagues.  This  great  extent  has  occasioned  a 
division  into  three  Sidings.  In  the  West  Biding  is  iZippon, 
on  an  eminence  near  the  Ure,  a  small  town  of  4000  inhabit- 
ants, with  a  theatre  and  public  promenade,  considered  one 
of  the  most  elegant  in  England.  This  district  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  in  the  kingdom  for  its  indastrji  ^bich  is 
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much  fftcilitated  by  canals  and  collieries.  Sheffidd^  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Sheaf  and  the  DoUf  is  celebrated  for  its  far- 
nacest  and  manufactures  of  steel,  nails,  cutlery,  surgical  in- 
stniments,  and  plated  ware.  Leedit  Wakefidd,  Halifax, 
Huddersfidd  9Lnd.  Bradford  J  are  different  centres  of  an  im- 
mense manufacture  of  cloths,  flannels  and  shawls*  In  flie 
East  Biding,  upon  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Humber,  is  AiU,  or 
Kingston  upon  HnU,  whose  wealth  is  owing  to  a  great  com- 
merce with  Europe,  Asia,  and  America:  this  city  contains 
many  handsome  buildings,  a  square,  ornamented  with  a 
statue  of  William  III,  many  charitable  and  literary  institu* 
tions,  and  a  population  of  29,000,  of  which  above  4000  families 
are  occupied  in  manufactures.  Last  of  all,  in  the  JVbrfA  Rid- 
ing, id  Scarborough,  one  of  the  best  seaports  on  the  coast :  its 
shores  are  mucli  frequented  for  bathing,  and  the  town,  which 
has  8000  inhabitants,  is  large  and  well  built,  on  the  summit 
of  a  steep  rock.  Whitby,  six  leagues  north  of  this,  has  a 
good  harbour  and  13,000  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  ancient  Albion  were 
the  Brigantes:  originating  in  Thrace,  they  spread  into  Ger- 
many  and  Gaul,  and  thence  passed  oyer  to  Great  Britain, 
where  they  took  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Tork- 
Diuham.  shire,  the  county  of  Durham,  a  part  of  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland  :  in  this  last  territory,  one  of  their  clans 
took  the  name  of  Cumbri.  The  emigrations  of  this  people 
are  attested  by  ancient  writers,*  but  history  is  silent  as  to 
the  causes  of  such  national  wanderings.  It  could  not  have 
been  the  advantage  of  the  climate  which  drew  them  to  tliese 
northern  regions.  The  county  of  Durham,  for  example, 
offered  at  that  day  few  attractions  to  the  primitive  colonists 
on  this  score :  the  air  upon  the  hills  is  sharp  and  cold :  in 
the  north  and  west  the  soil  is  almost  barren  and  the  popu- 
lation irregularly  scattered.  On  the  coast  however,  the 
land  has  some  fertility,  and  exhibits  woods,  pastures  and 
small  farms.  During  the  Heptarchy  this  district  was  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  When  the  princes  of 
the  country  embraced  Christianity,  the  religious  temper  of 
the  times  prompted  them  to  grant  this  territory  in  per- 
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petuit7  to  St  Cathbert,  bishop  of  LindisFani  and  his  sue-  book 
*co8sor8.  William  the  Conqueror  confirmed  this  donation,  c""- 
conferred  upon  these  prelates  the  title  df  Count  Palatine, 
and  invested  them  with  such  ample  powers  that  within  their 
own  diocese  they  were  higher  in  authority  than  the  king. 
Hence  this  county  is  still  called  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham. 
The  city  of  Durham  is  partly  surrounded  by  the  river 
Wear,  and  was  founded  in  995,  at  which  period  the  monks 
of  Lindisfarn  established  themselves  in  this  place  with  the 
relics  of  St  Cuthbert.  Durham  is '  distinguished  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  venerable  aspect  of  its  an- 
cient public  edifices.  The  cathedral  in  particular,  surpass* 
ing  in  regularity  most  of  the  churches  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, has  a  majestic  length  of  411  feet,  and  holds  an  emi- 
nent place  among  the  beautiful  monuments  of  Norman 
architecture. 

Bordered  on  the  sooth  by-  the  river  Tees,  and  on.  the 
north  by  the  Tyne,  the  county  of  Durham  finds  the  chief 
aliment  of  its  commerce  in   its  collieries  which  furnish 
annually   55,000,000    bushels;  in   its  lead   mines   in  the 
west,  and  in  its  iron  in  the  north  which  maintains  several 
furnaces.     StocktoUf  in  the  south,  a  few  leagues  from  the  Stockton, 
north  of  the  Tees,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  contains  two  iron  foundries  and  5000  in- 
habitants.    In  the  north-east  is  Sunderland,  with  thrice  this  sonder- 
number,  alargeand  handsome  town,  having  a  good  harbour.  '^°^* 
A  Urge  number  of  ships  are  built  here,  and  manufactories 
exist  of  glass  bottles  and  pottery. 

Bounding  Durham  is  the  county  of  Mrthumberlandf  Northum- 
wbich  has  on  the  coast,  two  small  districts  cornered  into  Borland. 
its  territory,  belonging  to  the  preceding  county.  The  Tyne 
and  the  Derwent,  one  of  its  branches,  form  a  part  of  its 
southern  boundary,  and  on  the  north,  the  Tweed  separates 
it  from  Scotland.  Agriculture  is  here  carried  to  the  high- 
est point  of  perfection,  but  the  soil  has  such  variation  in 
<iuality  as  to  present  the  contras.t  of  extreme  fertility  and 
wretched  barrenness.  The  influence  of  the  Cheviot  Hills 
vhich  form  the  northwestern  border,  and  are  often  covered 
▼ox.  viu.  W 
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ivith  snow  many  months  after  it  has  disappeared   in  the 
plains,  is  so  powerful  notwithstanding  their  inconsiderable 
"""^""  height,  as  to  occasion  this  variable  temperature.     Exten- 
sive collieries  are  forked  in  almost  every  part,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  south-east.     It  has  been  calculated  that, 
supposing  an  annual  working  of  36,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
coal  in  the  single  basin  of  JSlBWcastle,  1000  years  woald  be 
necessary  to  exhaust  it.*  The  sale  of  this  mineral  forms  the 
basis  of  the  trade  of  the  county,  while  the  transportation, 
which   is  principally  effected  by  water,  trains   up  a  vast 
number  of  seamen  for  the  British  navy.    The  annual  ex- 
portation of  coal  is  estimated  at  1,561,337  tons,  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  digging  and  transporting  it 
cannot  be  less  than  70,000.    The  iron  mines  furnish  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  metal  which  is  exported  from  Holy 
Island  to  the  neighbouring  territories.    We  do  not  meet  in 
this  county  with  those  manufactures  of  cloth  which  have 
exalted  British  industry  above  that  of  any  other  nation : 
we  see  nothing  but  forges,  foundries,  manufactures  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  acetate  of  lead,  bitumen,  and  other  articles 
whose  elementary  matter  belongs  to  the  mineral  kingdom. 
The  Tyne,  and  the  Tweed,  the  chief  rivers  of  Northumber- 
land have    been  long  famous  for  their  salmon  fisheries. 
Berwick.     These  fish  are  packed  in  pounded  ice  and  sent  from  Ber- 
wick  to  London,  where  they  arrive  as  fresh  as  when  taken. 
Berwick  has  the  rank  of  a  county :  the  Scotch  ceded  it  to 
England  in  1502:  afterwards  it  was  declared  independent 
until  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  on  the  same  head.     The 
city  is  i*egularly  fortified,  and  has  a  bridge  over  tlie  Tweed 
of  fifteen  arches,  870  feet  in  length.    The  town  hall  is  well 
built,  and  the  population  amounts  to  8,700. 

Mnwickf  the  capital  of  Northumberland,  presents  on  St 
Mark's  day,  a  singular  spectacle,  which  shows  with  what 
religious  respect  the  English  have  preserved  the  ridicoloos 
customs  of  the  middle  ages.  Those  persons  who  are  to 
take  their  freedom  from  feudal  obligations,  meet  on  horse- 
back in  the  market  place :  each  cavalier  is  dressed  in  white, 
with  a  sword  at  his  side,  and  a  white  night  cap  on  his 
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head.    Leaving  this  rendezvous  in  company  with  the  foar     boos 
chamberlains  of  the  city,  clothed  and  armed  in  like  fashion,     cliiy. 
and  accompanied  by  mu8ic»  they  proceed  toward  a  dirty  -^— — 
pool  in  the  neighbourhood»  called  Freeman's  Wellf  here 
they  alight,  and  according  to  an  ancient  usage  are  compelled 
to  scramble  through  the  pool  and  come  out  covered  with 
mud.     This  ceremony,  practised  only  at  Alnwick,  is  called 
in  common  language^«mptnjr  into  the  well*    The  ceremony 
is  said  to  have  been  established  by  King  John,  who  chanced 
to  get  mired  in  the  spot,  and  imposed  this  practice  upon  the 
inhabitants  as  a  punishment  for  not  keeping  the  road  in 
repair. 

The  town  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Mn,  which 
is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  whose  splendid  mansion  stands  on  the  op- 
posite bank.  Two  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of 
England  occurred  under  the  walls  of  this  town.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  Malcolm  II,  king  of  Scotland  laid  siege 
to  it  $  the  castio  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  a 
soldier  feigning  to  present  the  keys  of  the  place  to  the  king 
on  the  point  of  his  lance,  gave  him  a  mortal  wound.  Ed- 
ward his  son,  in  endeavoring  to  avenge  his  death,  was  kill- 
ed and  his  army  put  to  the  rout.  In  1167,*  Henry  II, 
gained  here  a  great  victory  over  William  the  Lion,  king  of 
Scotland,  took  him  prisoner,  and  obliged  him  to  pay  a  ran- 
Bom  of  100,000  pounds  sterling. 

Near  the  ancient  wall,  built  of  earth  by  Adrian,  of  stone 
by  Severus,  and  of  bricks  by  Aetius,  to  restrain  the  Picts, 
flows  the  river  Tyne,  upon  which  stands  J^cwca$tUt  peopled  New- 
with  35,000  souls,  without  numbering  the  12,000  inhabitants  c"tJ». 
of  Gateshead  a  suburb  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  belong- 
ing to  the  county  of  Durham.  The  name  of  Newcastle 
was  given  to  this  city,  when  Robert,  eldest  son  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  built  a  fortress  here  against  the  Scotch. 
Before  that  time  it  was  called  Monkcesterf  from  being  full 
of  convents :  still  more  anciently  it  was  named  Gabro  Oen- 
tunu  Here  is  a  stone  bridge  of  nine  elliptical  arches  of 
the  size  of  those  of  London  bridge :  all  the  beauty  of  this 

*  According  to  tb*  chronological  tablef  of  John  Blair. 
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stnictare  howeTer».i8  hidden  by  the  two  rows  of  hooaes 
upon  it.  From  Newcastle  most  of  the  t'essels  are  despatcli- 
ed  which  supply  London  with  coal. 

The  Picts'  wall  passes  close  to  Carli$lef  a  town  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Eden  and  Calder.  The  name  of  this  town 
is  derived  from  the  old  Saxon  words  Caer  Lyallf  meaning 
the  town  near  the  ivaU*  According  to  some  authors,  it  was 
founded  by  a  king  LuiU  long  time  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans,  who  named  itXit^TaUum.  In  the  seventh  century 
Egfridf  l^ing  of  {Northumberland  surrounded  it  with  a  wall 
and  ditch.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Cumbf  r- 
landy  the  ancient  territory  of  the  CumbrL  Of  the  m'orks 
which  defended  it  when  Scotland  and  England  belonged  to 
different  crowns,  there  remains  nothing  but  a  castle  in  good 
preparation,  containing  a  powder  magazine  and  an  arsenal 
for  equipping  10,000  men.  The  unfortunate  Mary  Stewart 
was  imprisoned  in  this  fortress  in  1568.  The  spot  of  her 
perambulatioss  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  laift 
walk.  Carlisle  is  well  built,  and  its  communication  with 
the  Solway  Frith  assures  it  a  considerable  commerce. 

Taking  leave  of  this  place,  we  might  visit  Long. Meg  ami 
her  daughterst  a  fine  druidical  monument  consisting  of  a 
large  circle  of  enormous  rough  stones;  but  we  shall  prefer, 
after  the  example  of  the  travellers  who  are  drawn  to  this 
quarter  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  turning  our  steps  a 
couple  of  leagues  from  the  little  town  of  Cockermauih  to 
SkiddaWf  a  mountain  which  rises  3,0^4  feet  above  the 
surface  of  a  beautiful  lake.  Near  the  summit  many  eagles 
and  other  birds  of  prey  build  their  nests. 

Not  far  from  this  mountain  is  Denvent  Watery  the  most 
romantic  lake  in  the  county:  it  is  four  miles  in  length, 
and  one  in  breadth :  the  approach  to  it  is  embellished  by 
tl^e  celebrated  cataract  of  Lowdore.  On  the  right  bank  of 
the  Derwent  which  rises  in  this  lake,  is  the  Carrod^  a 
mountain  less  high  than  the  preceding :  it  consists  of  a  se* 
ries  of  horrible  precipices  and  clefts,  of  a  depth  unfathoma- 
ble to  the  eye :  at  the  base  of  this  mountain  is  the  Blade 
Mde*  a  narrow  pit,  320  feet  deep. 

These  mountains  and  pits  give  a  coldness  and  humidity  to 
the  air  of  Cumberland,  but  do  not  injure  its  healthiness: 
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examples  of  longevity  are  no  less  frequent  than  in  the  other     book 
€»»ontie8»  although  this  is  one  of  the  least  populous :  this  is     cuii. 

doubtless  owing  ta  the  quality  of  the  soil,  as  a  third  part  of ^^^ 

the  land  remains  uncultivated.  It  abounds  in  mines  of  lead, 
coal,  and  plumbago,  or  black  lead,  of  such  a  superiority 
over  that  of  the  continent,  that  the  English  crayons  owe 
their  reputation  to  this  alone.  This  mineral  is  found  in  such 
plenty,  that  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  only  in  limited 
quantities  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price.  The  Isle  of  Mm,  itie  of 
10  leagues  from  the  coast,  belongs  to  this  county :  it  has  a  ^^°* 
population  of  40,000  souls,  of  which  2800  families  are 
employed  in  commcrcii  and  manufactures.  Its  chief  ports 
are  those  of  BatMay^  which  is  sufficiently  wide  to  contain  a 
large  fleet ;  DauglaSf  a  town  of  6,000  inhabitants ;  and  the 
capital,  Castletowfif  which  is  difficult  of  access. 

The  little  county  of  JFcitmorelandt  which,  in  the  north.  West- 
borders  upon  Cumberland,  is  a  territory  composed  of  lofty  "^^^•^*°*'« 
mountains,  naked  hills,  and  dark  bogs  denominated  fells : 
It  is  watered  by  a  number  of  rivers,  brooks  and  ponds. 
The  lake  of  Winandermere^  15  miles  long  and  2  miles 
broad,  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom  :  it  separates  this  county 
from  Lancashire,  and  is  famous  for  an  excellent  6sh  called 
chart  which  is  peculiar  to  Scotland  and  Westmoreland.  In 
this  county  are  a  large  number  of  narrow  valleys  affording 
pasturage,  divided  by  barren  mountains.  The  most  fertilo 
spots  are  found  chiefly  in  the  valleys  watered  by  the  rivers: 
the  grass  is  here  used  to  feed  the  cattle  brought  from  Scot- 
land :  fine  cows,  highly  esteemed  for  their  milk,  supply 
London  with  excellent  butter  from  these  parts:  the  geese 
which  feed  on  the  marshy  spots,  and  the  swine  raised  un  the 
mountains,  which  afford  excellent  bacon,  are  the  principal 
riches  of  this  district.  Metals  are  scarce,  or  lie  so  deep  as 
to  hinder  their  being  wrought  with  profit.  Coal  rarely  oc- 
curs here,  but  the  soil  affords  slate,  chalk,  marble  and  free- 
stone of  a  good  quality.  Such  are  the  slight  advantages 
possessed  by  this  county,  where  we  shall  find  but  two  towns 
to  visit.  Jlpplebyf  a  Roman  station  called  MallabOf  the  Appleby. 
chief  town,  but  otherwise  of  no  importance,  and  Kendal  or 
Kirby-K^ndalt  a  town  of  9000  inhabitants,  celebrated  for 
its  woollen  manufactures  ever  since  the  reign  of  Richard  II« 
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BOOK         Lanea$hiref  or  the  county  of  Lancaster f  is  divided  from 
cLiii.     Yorkshire  by  a  range  of  mountains  sufficiently  important  to 
""'"'""""  acquire  the  name  of  the  backbone  of  England.  -  Tiiis  cooaty 
■bire!^'       IS  bounded  on  the  north  by  Westmoreland  and  CumberiaBdy 
on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  tbe  Mer^ 
sey,  a  river  visited  annually  by  immense  shoals  of  smelts^ 
renowned   for  their  size  and  flavour.    The  mountainous 
ridge  abovementioned.  shelters  this  county  from  tbe  easterly 
winds,  and  the  accidents  which  they  occasion :  but  at  tbe 
same  time  in  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  clouds  from  tbe 
west,  it  causes  a  greater  quantity  of  rain  to  fall  here  than 
in  any  other  part :  this,  however,  does  not  injure  the  aalu- 
brity  of  the  air.     One  of  the  effects  of  this  humidity  is  a 
diminished  production  of  grain :  oats  alone  succeed  well : 
though  potatoes  are  raised  in  sufficient  plenty  for  exporta- 
tion.   In  many  parts  are  excellent  grazing  lands,  and  tbe 
cheese  manufactured  liere,  enjoys  a  reputation  equal  to  that 
of  Cheshire.    Furne$8f  a  sort  of  island  formed  by  the  sea 
and  two  rivers,  is  a  wild  and  rugged  tract,  abounding  in 
iron  and  covered  with  wood.    It  contains  a  considerable 
lake,  called  Coniston  Jfere.    Though  lying  far  to  the  north, 
this  tract  is  pretty  fertile:   the  long  and  narrow  isle  of 
Walney  serves  it  as  a  rampart  against  the  waves  of  tbe 
Irish  sea.     The  neighbourhood  of.  the  town  of  Lancaster  is 
a  collection  of  beautiful  fields ;  the  region  of  tbe  south  west 
is  a  tract  of  vast  fens  called  mosses^  impassable  in  the  wet 
season  and  abounding  with  a  greasy  black  mud. 
Industry  of      l^'^'^  county,  80  little  favoured  by  nature,  is  placed  by  its 
die  county,  industry  above  all  the  others :  a  few  local  advantages  have 
sufficed  to  raise  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity :  fire 
and  water  have  been  made  instruments  of  immense  |iower: 
tlie  woods  of  the  district  have  been  employed  to  transform 
the  iron  to  steel :  the  enormous  beds  of  coal,  particularly  in 
the  central  and  southern  parts,  keep  in  motion  those  great 
instruments  of  modern  industry,  the  steam  engines,  applied 
to  manufactures  of  various  kinds.     Wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton, 
iron,  copper,  and  other  metals,  take  all  manner  of  new  forms 
under  the  hands  of  the  artificer :  and,  by  the  aid  of  numer- 
ous canals  and  navigable  rivers,  forming  a  commanicatioa 
between  HM  and  Liverpool,  and  joining  tiie  Severn  to  the 
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Thames,  an  immense  exportation  aflbrds  a  living  to  the  la*     book  « 
bouring  ranks,  and  occasions  a  general  activity  among  all     cliii. 
classes.  — 

The  population  of  Lancashire  is  stamped  with  a  peculiar  inhabit* 
character :  this  county  is  tlie  abode  of  all  the  wealth  and  *"*'* 
misery  of  manufacturing  countries.  The  chief  food  of  the 
lower  classes,  especially  toward  the  northern  and  eastern 
limits,  consists  of  small  thin  oatmeal  biscuits,  baked  with- 
out leaven.  The  men  have  nothing  remarkable  in  their 
stature  or  physiognomy,  but  the  beauty  of  the  women  has 
long  been  pn>verbial ;  their  enchanting  figures,  their  grace 
and  desire  of  pleasing,  formerly  a  little  tinged  with  co- 
quetry, gaineil  them  tlie  appellation  among  the  rest  of  the 
£nglish|  of  the  Lancashire  witches* 

Lancaster  is  near  the  canal  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  Laocaster. 
and  stands  on  »  gentle  slo|ie  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loyne, 
a  river  whose  waters  heap  np  such  a  multitude  of  sand- 
banks at  its  mouth,  that  vessels  larger  than  250  tons  can- 
not go  up  to  the  city,  but  land  their  cargoes  two  leagues 
below.    The  city  has  a  fine  quay  bordered  by  stores :  the 
streets  are  well  paved,  and  the  houses  of  stone,  roofed  with 
slate.    At  a  distance  of  two  leagues  is  a  singular  cavern, 
called  IhinaU  mi/{  Aolf;  a  stream  which  turns  a  mill  falls 
Immediately  afterwards  over  several  beautiful  cascades  into 
this  cavern,  which  it  traverses  for  three  quarters  of  a  league, 
and  reappears  at  Camford.    In  a  course  of  1 6  leagues,  which 
we  must  pass  in  going  from  Lancaster  to  Manchester,  there 
is  no  town  comparable  in  importance  to  either  of  these. 
Manchester  is,  next  to  London,  the  most  populous,   and  Maocbes* 
greatest  manufacturing  city  in  the  United  Riifgdom  :  it  is  ^^'' 
the  centre  of  a  manufacture  whose  products  are  despatched 
toward  every  quarter  of  the  globe.    The  spectator  is  struck 
tvlth  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  immense  magazines  of 
goods  destined  for  so  many  different  countries:  the  whole 
world  seems  tributary  to  this  industrious  city:'  but  a  subject 
of  no  less  astonishment  is  the  sad  contrast  of  the  misery  of 
the  artisans  and  the  wealth  of  their  employers.    Here  are 
manvfactnred  muslins,  dimities,  calicoes,  shirtings,  cam- 
brics, ginghams^  yelvets,  and  other  cotton  stuffsy  which  con- 
same  on  an  arerage  160|000;000  pounds  of  cotton  annu- 
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ally*    Here  are  also  manufactories  of  8ilk»  hats,  cliemical 
preparations,  and  the  city  is  surrounded  with  foundries  and 
'  other  establishments.*    The  prosperity  of  Manchester  is  in 

part  owing  to  its  situation  between  two  canals  on  the  banb 
of  the  IrwelU  tlie  waters  of  which  stream  are  excellent  for 
dyeing.  The  city  occupies  tlie  locality  of  a  Roman  station, 
called  •Afancttniiim  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  Within 
its  limits  are  contained  Sl^liso  houses,  forming  600  well 
paved  streets,  lighted  by  300  gas  lamps:  its  population  is 
over  134,000:  it  contains  many  literary  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, a  theatre,  a  ball  room  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
1200  persons,  and  a  library  hardly  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  city,  as  it  comprises  but  £0,000  volumes. 
Liverpool.  At  the  mouth  of  tlie  Mersey  is  Liverpool,  the  second  com- 
mercial city  of  the  kingdom,  receiving  annually  in  its  port 
30,000  vessels :  thi»  is  estimated  at  the  twelfth  part  of  ail 
the  navigiition  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  commerce  here  is 
thought  equal  to  a  fourth  of  all  the  foreign  trade,  and  tiie 
sixth  of  all  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  England,  and 
one  half  of  that  of  London.*  The  city  stretches  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,  and  covers  a  space  of  a  league  in 
length,  and  one  third  of  a  league  in  breadth  :  on  the  west 
are  docks  and  stores  of  immense  extent,  which  furnish  con- 
stant occupation  for  3000  workmen.  The  new  quarters  of 
the  city  are  spacious,  airy,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas, 
but  in  the  ancient  quarter  the  streets  arc  narrow.  The  larg- 
est of  the  docks  will  contain  100  sht|M  afloat:  some  are  drjr 
docks  for  repairing  vessels,  by  all  which  this  port  is  render- 
ed one  of  the  most  commodious  and  safe  in  the  world.  At 
spring  tides  the  sea  rises  20  or  30  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey,  allowing  the  largest  ships  to  come  up  to  the  citjr, 
which  is  entirely  open  and  unfortified.  Liverpool,  besides 
its  fabrications  of  every  thing  for  naval  purposes,  possesses 
manufactures  of  porcelain,  soap,'  and  sugar,  with  breweries, 
foundries,  &c.'  The  charitable  institutions  here  are  numer- 
ous and  well  endowed.  Hei*e  is  alyceum  and  an  atheneun, 
each  with  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  a  royal  institotion 
where  public  lectures  are  delivered,  and  iostructioo  gi^^ 
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in  tlie  belles  lettres  and  mathematics:  to  this  institution  be-  book 
long  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  botanical  garden,  clih. 
considered  the  first  in  the  kingdom.  

Crossing  the  Mersey  \^'e  arrive  in  CheshirCf  a  territory  Cheshire. 
famous  for  its  salt  works,  its  cheese  and  its  agriculture. 
The  salt  is  dug  from  mines,  and  extracted  from  the  water 
of  springs  by  boiling.  The  manufacture  of  cheese  pro- 
duces annually  £8^000,000  pounds,  one  quarter  of  which  is 
exported.  More  calves  are  raised  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  England  :  the  soil  also  produces  copper»  lead,  cobalt 
and  coal.  There  is  a  very  advantageous  internal  naviga- 
tion through  the  medium  of  several  canals.  This  county  is 
formed  from  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Cornavini:  the 
Romans  have  left  behind  tiiem  in  this  quarter,  roads,  in- 
scriptions, and  otiier  antiquities.  William  the  Conqueror 
erected  the  district,  into  a  county  palatine  in  favour  of  his 
nephew  Hugh  Lupus,  who  reigned  over  it  with  absolute 
power:  his  descendants  enjoyed  this  authority  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  Since  the  time  of-Edward  III,  tlic  king's 
eldest  son  has  possessed,  in  addition  to  his  title  of  Prince  of 
Wales,  that  of  Count  of  Ciiester. 

Cluster  is  the  most  important  place,  and  the  centre  of  the  cbeiter. 
administration  of  justice.  This  city  is  watered  by  the  Dee, 
which,  under  the  Roman  government,  gave  it  the  name  of 
Beva :  at  a  later  period  it  received  the  name  of  Caer  Leon. 
It  is  an  old  town,  with  the  four  principal  streets  built  in  the 
style  of  the  12lh  century,  and  a  porch  before  every  door: 
most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  but  the  suburbs  are  hand- 
somer than  the  city.  By  means  of  a  canal  called  JV*et& 
River,  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  small  port,  capable  of 
receiving  ships  of  350  tons.  Chester  contains  9  churches 
including  the  cathedral,  several  dissenting  chapels,  2  pub- 
lic libraries,  a  number  of  hospitals  and  schools  well  endow- *^ 
ed.  To  the  philanthropy  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Gros- 
venor,  it  is  indebted  for  a  school  for  400  boys,  and  another 
for  the  same  number  of  girls.  The  Chester  canal  extends 
to  J>rantwich,  a  town  of  5000  inhabitants,  carrying  on  a  Nantwich. 
large  trade  in  cheese  and  salt.  Close  to  the  town  is  a  salt 
mine,  which  has  been  worked  above  a  century;  except  In  size, 
it  mucli  resembles  that  of  Wieliczka :  the  glare  of  the  lamps 
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BOOK     among  the  piles  and  arches  of  this  subterranean  region, 
cLiii.     produces  the  appearance  of  a  splendid  church  illuminated 
by  a  thousand  torches. 

Derby-  Quitting  Cheshire  for  Derbffihiref  we  are  struck  with  the 

appearance  of  High  Peakf  a  group  of  small  mountains,  sur- 
mounted by  a  larger  one :  this  region  is  considered  the  most 
interesting  in  all  England  for  its  romantic  scenery,  fright- 
ful caverns,  beautiful  cascades,  and  the  variety  of  its  land- 
scape. These  mountains  give  rise  to  the  Derwent,  a  river 
traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  county,  and  which  most 
not  be  confounded  with  either  of  the  three  others  of  this 
name  in  the  counties  of  York,  Durham  and  Cumberland. 
There  are  few  mineralogical  collections  without  some  beaa- 
tiful  crystals  of  carbonate  and  fluate  of  lime,  or  specimens 
of  alabaster  and  black  lead  from  Derbyshire :  the  mines 
of  this  metal  have  long  been  abandoned,  but  coal  and  mar- 
ble are  still  abundant :  the  marble,  especially  that  which  is 
wrought  at  the  village  of  Ashford^  forms  a  considerable 
branch  of  commerce.  In  tiiiif  county  are  mineral  springs 
to  the  number  of  86  :  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Bux- 
ton, Matlock  and  Kittlestone.  The  land  in  the  south  and 
east,  offers  many  excellent  grazing  tracts  and  fertile  fields, 
which  send  to  London  annually  more  than  4,875,000 
pounds  of  cheese.  A  great  deal  of  barley  is  also  raised, 
and  malt  and  ale  to  a  large  amount  are  exported.  This  dis- 
trict also  possesses  flourishing  manufactories  of  cotton, 
woollen  and  silk. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  which  is  navigable  as  far 

Derby.  as  the  Trent,  stands  Derfr^,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  plain, 
traversed  by  the  Derby  canal.  This  city  is  said  to  be  a 
place  of  great  antiquity :  it  was  a  royal  borough  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  that  is,  toward  the  middle  of  tbe 
11th  century.  The  houses  here  are  well  built,  and  a  num- 
ber of  silk  manufactories  give  it  a  considerable  importance. 
These  manufactories  employ  a  machine  which  was  brought 
in  model  from  Italy,  but  perfected  in  England :  in  this,  a 
single  wheel  sets  in  motion  100,000  pieces  of  machinery 
which  may  each  be  separately  stopped :  tbe  wheel  makes 
three  revolutions  in  a  minute,  and  in  this  short  space  of 
time  240,600  yards  of  silk  thread  are  spun.    Derby  has  also 
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large  manufactures  of  porcelain,  equal  to  that  of  China  in     book 
the  beauty  of  its  material  and  the  splendour  of  colouring,     cliii. 
Tiie  number  of  labourers  employed  in  these  two  great  mann-  — — 
facturing  branches,  and  in  working  marble  and  various  met- 
als, amounts,  it  is  said,  to  14,000. 

Descending  the  Trent  as  wc  leave  Derbyshire,  we  come  Notting- 
to  ^otiinghamt  the  chief  town  of  a  shire  to  which  it  gives    ^^' 
its  name.     This  city,  which  is  also  a  county  by  itself,  stands 
on  the  slope  of  a  rocky  eminence,  overlooking  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  meadow.    The  streets  aro  wide  and  commodious, 
and  the  market  square  is  one  of  tlie  largest  and  handsomest 
in  England  :  on  one  side  of  it  stands  the  Exchange,  an  ele- 
gant building  of  5  stories.     Nottingham  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  manufacture  of  silk  and 
worsted  stockings,  twilled  silk,  shawls  and  coarse  pottery. 
The  Trent*  tlio  Mersey,  and  numerous  canals  traversing 
^ottinghamshiref  facilitate  the  exportation  of  these  manu-  NotUng- 
facturcs,  which  are  despatclicd  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  **^"'***"* 
American  continent.    The  Trent,  which  may  be  called  the 
great  ornament  of  Nottinghamshire,  fertilizes  an  immense 
extent  of  fields  and  meadows  from  north  to  south.     Carrots 
are  cultivated  in  the  spots  which  have  been  cleared  of  woods, 
and  these,  with  barley  and  hops,  which  supply  a  great  num- 
ber of  breweries,  are  the  chief  agricultural  products  of  this 

territory. 

We  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  Leicestershire  without  meetp  Leicester- 
ing  any  town  comparable  in  size  to  the  capital,  Leicesterf  a  Jj^^®*^^^^ 
town  containing  6000  houses.  At  the  period  of  the  Roman 
invasion  it  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Coritani:  tlio  Itinerary 
of  Antonine  designates  it  by  the  name  of  Ratas,  and  Ptolemy 
calls  it  Mage.  A  Roman  way  crosses  it,  and  many  re- 
mains of  antiquity  prove  it  to  have  been  once  an  important 
military  station.  The  river  Soar  waters  the  city  and  car- 
ries the  machinery  of  a  great  number  of  stocking  manufac- 
tories,  which  employ  in  this  place  more  than  8,000  persons. 
About  forty  years  since,  a  mineral  spring  was  discovered 
here,  the  beneficial  qualities  of  which  have  been  displayed 
in  cutaneous  diseases  and  obstructions. 

The  soil  of  Leicestershire  is  generally  hard,  and  the  sur- 
face  unequal  and  hilly:  the  best  lands' are  the  plateaus,  and 
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BOOK     the  worst,  being  too  clayey,  are  in  the  valleys.    The  most 
cuii.     elevated  region^  called  Charnwood  forest,  gives  rise  to  six 

"""""■^  rivers,  which  falling  into  the  Trent,  may  be  considered  the 
centre  of  a  great  system  of  internal  navigation  which  the 
spirit  of  improvement  has  rendered  so  eBTective  in  bringing 
forward  the  agriculture  and  industry  of  Great  Britain. 
Three  lines  of  water  communication  by  canals  unite  with 
these  navigable  streams,  and  open  an  intercourse  between 
the  great  manufacturing  towns  in  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom avid  the  seas  wliich  wash  it  from  east  to  west.  We 
must  not  take  leave  of  this  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
county  without  subjoining  that  it  produces  a  fine  breed  of 
black  horses  in  high  esteem  fur  draught,  valuable  homed 
cattle^  and  a  race  of  sheep,  whoso  wool  equals  in  beauty  any 
produced  in  Great  Britain. 

Whoever  wishes  to  have  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  ancient 
feudality  still  lingering  in  many  parts  of  the  English  go- 

Oakham.  vernmcnt,  let  him  visit  the  little  town  of  Oakhanif  divided 
into  two  parishes  or  manors,  called  Lord^g  Hold  and  DtofC* 
Hold.  The  first  manor  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Winchelset^ 
who  every  year  holds  a  court  to  which  the  inhabitants  re- 
sort to  pay  homage  to  their  Lord  and  elect  parish  officers  • 
the  latter  manoi*  pertains  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster* 
whose  court  is  held  triennially.  Oakham  is  agreeably 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  and  is  the  chief  town  of  Rut* 
landshircj  the  smallest  county  in  England.  The  name  of 
Rutland  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Red  Land^  which  the 
colour  of  the  soil  in  this  part  might  have  suggested.  The 
finest  seed-wheat  of  the  kingdom  is  raised  here. 

This  small  territory  joins  upon  Northamptonshire^  a 
county  enjoying  tlte  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  healthiest 
and  pleasantest  parts  of  England.  During  the  season  of 
fine  weather,  this  district  becomes  the  residence  of  a  great 
number  of  wealthy  families,  and  country  seats  and  villas 
are  to  be  seen  at  every  step.  The  rich  landholders  here 
possess  the  means  of  gratifying  their  passion  for  the  chase, 
in  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  forests  about  Rockitigham  in 
the  north,  and  Salcey  and  Whittlebury  in  the  south :  these 
woods  still  afibrd  a  shelter  to  the  wild  cat*  the  most  fero- 
cious animal  of  the  Kingdom.    The  agricultural  products 
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of  Northamptonshire  are  the  same  vith  those  of  the  other     book 
coanties,  but  the  horned  cattle  and  black  horses  of  this  ter-     ^^^ 
ritory  are  of  an  extraordinary  size.    The  towns  here  are  — ^— 
of  small  importancey  but  Fetcrboroughf  on  the  left  bank  of  Peterbo- 
the  JVVn,  contains  an  elegant  cathedral  and  5000  inhabit-  '^"^  ' 
ants  :  this  was  the  birth  place  of  Dr  Palcy.     ^\)rth0mpionf  Northamp- 
on  the  same  rivers  fourteen  leagues  above  Fetcrborougli,  is  *^"* 
the  shire  town:  its  streets  are  handsome  and  the  houses 
elegantly  built.    There  is  a  great  market  for  horses  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year  held  in  this  place.     The  neighbor- 
hood of  Northampton  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the 
rival  parties  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  which  the  Lancas- 
trian forces  were  put  to  tlie  rout,  and  king  Henry  YI^  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

The  small  territory  of  Huntingdonshire  was  in  former  Hunting- 
times  renowned  for  its  forests  filled  with  game:*  the  tracts    °"*  *"' 
on  the  south  and  west  of  the  Ouse  are  still  covered  with 
groves  separated  by  fields,  which  give  the  most  agreeable 
variety  to  the  landscape :  the  banks  of  the  river  are  fringed 
with  meadows :  morasses  occupy  the  whole  northern  part, 
thougli  some  s])ots  have  been  converted  into  rich  pasture 
land.     The  undrained  portions  form,  along  with  a  lake  two 
leagues  in  length  and  one  in' breadth  called  Whitiksea  Meref 
one  fiftli  of  the  surface  of  the  county.    The  moisture  here  im- 
parted to  the  air  renders  this  neighborhood  unhealthy,  par- 
ticularly to  strangers.   This  county  which  is  wholly  destitute 
of  manufactories,  and  furnishes  no  other  products  than  grass, 
corn,  and  the  fish  of  its  ponds,  has  for  its  chief  town  Hunting-  Hunting- 
don, a  small  place  consisting  of  a  single  street  with  a  few  lanes  ^^°' 
crossing  it :  the  town  liowever  is  neat  and  well  lighted. 

We  take  leave  of  this  county,  which,  as  well  as  Bedford-  Bedford- 
«Atre,  its  southern  boundary,  was  formerly  peopled  by  the  *^"^' 
CaHeuchlanif  better  known  by  the  name  of  Caisiif  who  sent 
ambassadors  to  Caesar  to  declare  tlieir  submission  to  the 
Romans.  These  last,  and  more  lately,  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans, have  left  in  Bedfordshire  the  traces  of  their  dominion : 
the  hamlet  of  Sandys,  near  Potton,  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
^giovinnm  of  Antonine.    Near  Bradford  Magna  may  be 
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seen  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre :  a  Roman  way,  calkd 
lekeniid  StretU  traverses  the  county,  and  passes  by  the  llttk 
town  of  Dunstable^  known  for  its  manufacture  of  straw 
hats ;  another  crosses  this  way  to  the  north  of  the  town ;  a 
third  crosses  the  Ouse,  and  extends  toward  Newport  Fag- 
ndL  The  .shire  town  is  Bedford^  in  the  centre  of  the  conn- 
iy:  in  the  Saxon  chronicles  it  is  called  Bedicanford^  and  its 
antiquity  is  established  by  the  testimony  of  an  elegant  stone 
bridge  over  the  Odse.  The  most  remarkable  objects  in 
Bedford  are  its  scliools  and  charitable  institutions.  In 
1556,  Sir  William  Harperyan  alderman  of  London,  founded 
here  a  public  school*  and  endowed  it  with  13  acres  of  land, 
tho.present  annual  income  of  which  is  nearly  27,000  dollars : 
this  sum  is  applied  to  the  support  of  divers  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  the  portioning  of  40  young  women. 

The  castle  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  is  seated  on  a  rock 
overlooking  the  city  of  this  name:  the  castle  is  approached 
by  a  winding  path  hewed  out  of  the  rock:  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  structures  of  the  middle  age.  The  city,  which  is  ap- 
proached by  four  other  roads,  likewise  cut  in  the  rock,  in 
the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  employs  a  great 
number  of  hands  in  combing  and  spinning  wool,  and  mak- 
ing stockings.  It  is  waslied  by  the  Avon,  and  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  county.  Four  leagues  to  the  northeast,  the 
ancient  town  of  Coventry^  containing  21,000  inhabitants, 
has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  ribands  and  clocks.  But 
the  most  important  city  in  fFarwickshiref  and  which,  nev- 
ertheless, is  not  represented  in  Parliament,  is  Birmingham. 
The  population  of  this  city,  with  its  suburbs,  is  about 
100,000.  Its  manufactures  of  arms,  sheet  iron,  hardware, 
and  jewelry,  are  immense.  Here  is  the  grand  machinery  of 
Watt,  the  inventor  of  steam  engines;  it  employs  1200  men, 
and  turns  out  every  week  1500  muskets:  a  single  machine 
for  coining  money  strikes  30  or  40,000  pieces  in  an  hour. 
A  monument  is  erecting  in  the  city  to  the  memory  of  this 
celebrated  mechanician. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  county  is  the  number 
of  its  canals,  by  which  it  enjoys  a  communication  with  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  neighborhood  of  Birmingham, 
and  all  the  northern  part  of  this  territory,  was  formerly  one 
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great  forest;  this  is  now  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and     book 
fields  and  meadows  occupy  its  place,  but  heaths  and  aorass-     cliii. 

es  occur  here  and  there.    The  country  produces  excellent 

cheese.  South  of  Warwick  is  a  region  called  the  FeXdon^ 
which  is  productive  in  corn.  Between  the  Avon  and  the 
little  river  Learn,  one  of  its  branched,  we  may  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  Heath  of  Dunsmore,  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  Guy 
of  Warwick,  the  Goliah  of  England.  Near  the  frontier  of 
Oxfordshire,  is  the  low  plateau  of  Edgeliill,  celebrated  for 
a  battle  fought  in  1642,  between  the  royal  and  parliament- 
ary armies. 

In  Staffordshire^  the  Trent  waters  also  several   fertile  Stafford- 
tracts  :  the  varied  course  of  this  river,  bordered  with  gar-  '^^"' 
dens  and  villas,  is  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  charming 
landscape  whicii  its  banks  present  to  the  view  in  Leicester- 
shire.    Tlie  country  traversed  by  it  is  furrowed  by  canals, 
and  the  theatre  of  a  multifarious  industry,  fashioning  metals 
into  every  variety  of  shape,  and  transforming  clay  into  pot- 
tery and  china  of  high  value.     Upon  the  Lyne,  a  branch  of  NewcasUe. 
the  Trent,  we  descry  at  a  distance  the  lofty  square  tower 
of  the  church  of  JVeiccasUe,  and  perhaps  may  Itear  its  cliime 
of  eight  bells.     Six  leagues  toward  the  south  is  Stafford^  on  Stafford. 
the  left  bank  of  tiie  Sow,  carrying  on  a  great  trade  in  cloths, 
leather,  and  shoes.    This  county  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  ComavinU  who  fell  under  the  Roman  subjection.     The 
remains  of  several  camps  of  the  conquerors  are  still  to  be 
seen.     The  Romans  had  in  these  parts  four  military  sta- 
tions :  two  leagues  from  Stafford,  Mtdiolanum  is  now  the 
little  village  of  Knightley:  the  village  of   Wrotiesley  was 
formerly    Zlriconium:    this  last  is  situated  near   WoVoer* 
liamptoUf  a  town  with  18,000  inhabitants,  and  famous  for  its 
japan,  and  manufactures  of  tin,  iron,  and  copper.    The 
hamlet  of  Barbeacon  was  once  a  place  of  importance,  called 
Eiocetum :  at  a  short  distance  from  this  stood  Uraconat  the 
site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  Litchjield.    This  town  has  Litchfield. 
a  population  of  5000  souls,  and  is  a  bishop's  see:  it  contains 
one  of  the  most  superb  churches  in  the  kingdom,  where 
may  be  seen  the  tombs  of  Addison,  Johnson,  Garrick,  and 
Anna  Seward,  with  their  epitaphs  by  Walter  Scott.    These 
celebrated  individuals,  whose  ashes  repose  by  the  side  of 
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tbe  remains  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  known  for  ber  inter- 
esting letters  from  Constantinople,  and  for  having  intro- 

""""""""^  duced  inoculation  for  the  small  pox  into  this  place,  were  all 
natives  of  Litchfield. 

The  stream  of  the  Severn  and  numerous  canals,  which 
ought  not  to  have  thrown  the  neighbouring  roads  into  neg- 
lect, give  an  immense  activity  to  the  manufactures  of  linen, 

Shropshire,  cotton,  and  woollen,  and  the  operation  of  the  mines  of  Shrop- 
shire or  Salop.  Lead  was  obtained  here  by  the  Romans, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  rich  veins  of  it 
still  exist  The  collieries  in  this  county  produce  annually 
130,000  tons*  The  manufactories  contain  180  steam  en- 
gines, and  employ  6000  workmen.  There  is  not  a  village 
that  does  not  contain  some  manufactory.  At  the  village  of 
Colebrook  Bale^  the  Severn  flows  under  an  iron  bridge,  form- 
ing a  single  arch  100  feet  in  span.  At  Wellington,  a  town 
of  8000  inhabitants,  the  gotbic  church  is  supported  by  cast 
iron  pillars.  These  two  towns  rival  each  other  in  the  im- 
portance of  their  foundries.  The  chief  town  of  tbe  county 
is  Shrewsbury^  which  has  two  fine  bridges  over  the  Severn, 
and  is  an  elegant  place,  built  by  the  Britons  on  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  town,  named  Uriconium:  in  the  neighborhood 
is  a  statue  of  Lord  Hill,  upon  a  stone  column.  Some  dis- 
tance from  this  monument,  an  elegant  promenade  occupies 
a  wide  space  between  the  walls  of  the  town  and  the  river. 
Shrewsbury,  moreover,  is  famous  for  its  cakes  and  salt 
pork. 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn 
might  induce  us  to  follow  its  course  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  Worcestershire^  but  the  charming  vallpys,  verdant 
hills,  and  flowery  fields  of  this  regiout  and  the  gardens 
which  supply  the  neighboring  towns  with  vegetables,  are 
not  objects  of  sufficient  importance  to  detain  us.  We  must 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  two  most  important  towns  in 
the  county.  BSMerminsterf  upon  the  Stour,  in  the  midst  of 
a  territory  surrounded  by  canals,  has  in  its  neighborhood 
several  mineral  springs.  The  manufactures  of  this  place 
are  very  flourishing :  that  of  carpets  occupies  more  than 
1000  looms,  and  that  of  silk  more  than  700.  One  third  of  its 
inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  10,000,  are  thus  employed. 
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On  a  canal  joining  the  Severn,  we  meet  with  the  small  town     book 
or  Droihvichf  producing  annually  salt  to  the  value  of  more     cliii. 
than  55O9OOO  dollars.    Continuing  to  descend  the  river,  we  ^— —— 
pass  an  elegant  stone  bridge,  and  arrive  at  FTorcester,  built  Worofft«r, 
upon  an  eminence  which  affords  a  fine  prospect  of  the  beau- 
tiful fields  in  the  vicinity.    The  cathedral  at  this  place,  fin- 
ished in  1374,  is  a  gotbic  edifice  of  rich  architecture,  500 
feet  in  length :  among  the  monuments  it  contains  may  be 
remarked  tiie  tomb  of  King  John.    This  capital  suffered 
much  during  the  bloody  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  but 
the  most  remarkable  scene  that  passed  under  its  walls  was 
the  famous  battle  between  Cromwell  and  the  Scotch,  in 
which  these  last  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  2000  killed 
and  8000  prisoners,  who  were  nearly  all  sold  for  slaves  in 
America. 

If  Dorsetshire  is  the  garden  of  England,  Herefordshire  Hereford- 
mnst  be  called  its  orchard  :  the  fruits  of  this  county  have  *'*''** 
been  celebrated  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.    Large  quan- 
tities of  cider  and  perry  are  exported:  agriculture  is  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants :  cheese,  barley,  kitchen 
stuff,  and  fine  breeds  of  cattle,  give  an  importance,  no  less 
for  their  abundance  than  quality,  to  the  productions  of  this 
territory.    Hereford,  the  chief  town,  is  Watered  by  the  Wye,  Hereford. 
and  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.    According  to  some  writ- 
ers, the  name  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  SUureSf  who  dwelt 
here  before  the  Roman  invasion,  was  Ersinna*    Others  ima- 
gine that  it  was  built  upon  the  site  of  Jlricomum,  mentioned 
by  Antonlne,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
Besides  these  conjectures,  there  are  many  tending  to  show 
that  the  name  of  Hereford,  derived  from  the  Saxon,  signifies 
ibefordofan  army,  and  that  tiiis  name  was  applied  by  the 
Saxons,  in  crossing  the  river,  while  in  pursuit  of  tlie  ancient 
Britons  who  fled  into  Wales.    Hereford  began  to  flourish 
about  the  year  825,  when  Misfired,  King  of  Mercia,  built 
here  a  church  in  memory  of  Ethelbert,  King  of  the  East 
Saxons,  who  was  assassinated  by  the  wife  of  King  Offa,  at 
the  moment  when  be  was  about  to  seduce  her  daughter.    A 
short  time  afterwards,  tlus  church  took  the  rank  of  a  cathe- 
dral :  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  11th  century,  demolished  by  the 
Welsh  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor^  and  boilt  a 
VOL.  VIII.  94 
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third  time  by  its  bishop,  on  the  model  of  the  church  o(  Aiz 
la  Chapelle.  The  town  is  well  bttilt  and  clean :  it  has  some 
inconsiderable-manufactures  of  gloves,  bats»  and  flannels. 

Descending  the  Wye,  we  arrive  in  MmnumthshirB^  a  ter- 
ritory where  the  people  still  speak  the  Welsh  language,  and 
which  was  not  erected  into  a  county  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL    M^nmauth  is  the  chief  town,  and  has  large 
manufactures  of  sheet  iron  and  tin.    Part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  tan  which  is  extracted 
from  the  bark  of  oaks  brought  by  the  rirer  and  canals  from 
the  forests  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country*    Near  the 
Chepstow    embouchure  of  the  Wye,  the  little  town  of  Chepstow  is  ad- 
vantageously situated  for  commerce:  its  harbour  is  capable 
of  receiving  ships  of  700  tons,  but  lies  exposed  to  the  in* 
cursions  of  the  tides  which  rise  often  thirty  and  even  sixty 
feet  with  such  rapidity  as  to  injure  the  cast  iron  bridge  upon 
the  river.    Within  the  town  is  a  well  of  fresh  water  which 
sinks  at  high  and  falls  at  low  tide.    Another  curiosity 
shown  to  strangers  who  visit  Chepstow,  is  at  the  castle 
where  may  be  seen  the  tower  of  Harry  Martin,  one  of  the 
judges  of  Charles  I,  who  died  here  in  1680  after  an  im- 
prisonment  by  order  of  Charles  II.    The  bridge  of  this 
town,  the  manufactures  of  the  district,  and  a  great  namber 
of  foundries  long  established,  prove  that  this  county  is  well 
provided  with  mines  and  collieries :  these  in  fact  are  the 
chief  sources  of  its  industry,  although  a  few  parishes  have 
some  manufactures  of  woollen.    A  number  of  canals  riLiI- 
fully  directed  serve  to  transport  merchandize  and  extend 
commercial  speculation. 

Hardly  equal  to  the  sixth  part  of  England,  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales,  is  nevertheless  divided  into  twelve  conn- 
ties.  We  shall  avoid  the  monotony  into  which  a  descrip- 
tion  of  each  separate  county  would  lead  us,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed to  adopt  only  the  geojpraphical  division  which  portions 
this  country  into  two  regions.  North  and  South  Wales. 
The  great  number  of  mountains  which  diversify  its  surface 
have  gained  it  the  name  of  Little  Switzerland.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  it  Is  not  in  the  loftiness  of  their 
summits  this  resemblance  can  be  traced  Nvith  the  country  of 
the  Alps»  but  in  their  steep,  rough,  and  perpendicular  sides^ 
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the  depth  of  tbeir  narrow  rMejSp  the  small  bat  limpid  lakes     book 
which  occur  at  every  step,  tlie  great  number  of  rivers  and    cliii. 
streams  which  now  are  precipitated  in  cascades,  and  now  -— ^^ 
roil  their  waters  slowly  through  the  meadows,  the  damp 
fogs  which  rise  from  the  surface  of  these  waters  and  often 
hang  about  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  the 
snow  which  frequently  continues  upon  the  heights  till  the 
end  of  spring :  all  which  give  to  these  mountains,  notwith- 
standing their  inconsiderable  height,  which  does  not  rise 
above  3600  feet,  an  appearance  resembling  those   lordly 
eminences  mounting  up  to  the  clouds  and  bearing  on  their 
heads  eternal  snows*    This  country  oflTers  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  romantic  landscapes  and  scenes  of  savage  wild- 
ness.    In  the  southern  part  Cader  IdriSf  one  of  the  highest 
mountains,  offers  to  the  research  of  the  botanist  a  great 
▼ariety  tif  alpine  plants.    In  the  north   the   mountains 
gradually  decline  in  height,  but  fine  prospects  are  propor- 
tionally multiplied.    The  northern  division  is  less  fertile 
and  populous  than  the  southern.    Here  the  productions  of 
the  soil  are  sufficient  for  the  sober  life  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  centre,  the  atmosphere  has  all  the  sharpness  of  an 
elevated  region :  near  the  sea  which  washes  this  country  on 
the  north,  west,  and  sooth,  the  climate  is  mild  but  damp. 
Nothing  however  exists  to  hinder  us  from  regarding  Wales 
as  generally  healthy. 

Manufacturing  industry  and  commerce  have  within  these 
twelve  years  made  such  advances  in  Wales,  that  in  less 
than  this  ^wce  of  time  the  population  has  increased  above 
a  sixth.  In  the  southern  division,  the  county  of  Olamorgath  south 
is  so  fertile  as  to  be  called  the  garden  of  WaU$  ;  it  is  rich  ^^*** 
in  coal  and  metals,  and  is  in  fact  the  Hartz  of  the  country. 
Here  are  annually  produced  125,000  tons  of  cast  and  bar 
iron,  and  7500  tons  of  eopper.  The  county  of  Brecknad^ 
er  Brecon  is  less  rich  in  mines,  but  superior  in  grazing  | 
great  numbers  of  sheep  aire  raised  here,  and  the  chief 
manufactures  of  the  county  are  stockings  and  woollen 
cloths.  In  Carmarthen  or  CaermartheUf  the  soil  is  re- 
nowned for  its  bounteous  crops  of  oats  and  barley,  but 
wheat  is  not  cultivated  here  with  success.  In  the  maritime 
county  of  Femkrokef  cornfields,  vast  meadows  and  forests 
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cLiii.     a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  manuractoring  indostiy. 
-—"*""  To  the  profits  of  fisheries,  the  inhabitsnts  of  CardiganMkbrt 
add  the  trade  in  wool  and  cattle.    The  sea  is  often  raised 
by  storms  on  this  coast  and  causes  great  damage.     Finally 
the  county  of  Radnor  limited  on  the  south  hj  the  meander- 
ing course  of  the  Wye,  is  the  most  barren  and  least  popu- 
lous of  allf  but  by  dint  of  labour  it  has  been  made  one  of 
,  tlie  best  cultivated  territories  in  the  principality. 

North  In  North  Wales,  the  county  of  Mmtgomeryf  intemccled 

Waiei.  1^^  valleys,  hilln,  meadows  and  cultivated  fields,  abounding 
in  lead  mines,  but  deficient  in  coal,  is  celebrated  for  the 
quantities  of  fish,  particularly  salmon,  which  the  rivers 
afford.  Jiferionethahire,  beset  with  high  moantains,  is  an 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  district,  and  carries  on  a 
great  trade  in  woollen  cloth.  Dentigh$hire  prodotes  grain 
in  abundance,  raises  goats,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  aad 
furnishes  cheese  equal  to  that  of  Cheshire :  it  has  also  iron, 
lead  and  coal  mines ;  the  air  is  pure,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  long-lived :  the  frost  of  age  does  not  chill  the  industrioiis 
spirit  with  which  they  are  gifted.  Flintshire^  leas  moun- 
tainous than  the  others,  abounds  in  corn  and  pmst«rage, 
possesses  mines  of  lead  and  coal,  and  maintains  great  Daan 
bers  of  bees,  the  honey  of  which,  in  many  places,  is  made 
into  H  liquor  highly  esteemed,  called  methegUnm  In  the 
maritime  county  of  Carnarvon^  agriculture  is  in  a  backward 
state :  horses  and  horned  cattle,  and  the  products  of  miaes 
and  fisheries  are  the  chief  resources  of  tlie  people.  The  life 
of  the  peasants  in  this  territory  bears,  in  many  points,  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Swiss  mountaineers : 
from  the  end  of  May  till  September,  tbey  abandon  their 
valleys,  and  go  to  tend  their  flocks  among  the  mountains, 
where  they  subsist  upon  their  milk  and  flesh:  in  autumn 
they  return  to  their  habitations,  and  spend  the  winter  in 
spinuing  wool  and  making  coarse  cloth  for  domestic  use. 
In  the  island  oSdngUsef/,  which  ranks  as  a  county,  cultiva- 
tion has  improved  since  contraband  trade  has  ceased  to  be 
the  sole  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 
Admtnis-  F^T  the  ajduj^ni^tratiou  of  justice^  these  12  conntiea  are 
juttiM.^^    divi4ed  ii^to  four  gircuits^  each  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
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jadge*  wbo  sits  at  the  assises  every  six  montlis.    That  of  ^  book 
Chester*  coaiprises*  in  addition  to  Cheshire,  which  joins     cliii. 
upon  WaleSf  Flini$hirey  JDenbigbikirt  and  Montgomeryshire.  — — 
The  nortliern  circuit  is  composed  of  the  county  of  Anglesey, 
Carnarvonshire  and    Merionethshire.     The  southwestern 
circuit  is  formed  of  Pemirokeshiref  Cardiganshire  and  Car'- 
marihenshire.    The  southeastern  circuit  contains  Glamor^ 
ganshirCf  Breeknoekshire  and  JSadnorsAtre.     In  ecclesiastical 
government,  this  principality  is  under  the  archbishop  of 
York,  and  contains  the  bislioprics  of  8i  JSeaph,  Uandaff, 
Bangor  and  8t  DavidU. 

The  abovementioned  counties,  whose  principal  towns  only 
we  shall  pass  in  review,  all  bear  the  names  of  their  capitals 
except  Merionethshire  and  Glamorganshire.  Tlie  latter  has 
for  its  chief  town  Cardiff,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Taff :  it  Cardiff. 
dates  from  the  year  1079.  The  canal  of  Glamorgan,  which 
runs  parallel  with  the*  river,  facilitates  the  trade  of  this 
place  with  the  interior,  while  its  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  saflM  stream,  is  capable  of  receiving  a  large  number  of 
vessels.  The  village  of  Uandaff  has  the  title  of  a  city  in 
consequence  of  its  bishopric.  The  little  town  of  Jftathf 
to  which  we  proceed  from  Cardiff  by  a  road  13  leagues  in 
length,  bears  tlie  name  of  a  river,  which  near  the  town  falls 
into  the  bay  of  Swansea.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  manu- 
factories, and  at  MdHneourt  is  a  cascade  150  feet  in  height. 

Near  the  coast  is  Qwansea,  a  town  of  1000  souls,  more  SwrnaiM. 
deserving  than  Cardiff,  the  rank  of  capital :  its  harbour,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tawy  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Wales:  a  numb^  of  canals  bring  to  this  place  the  products 
of  the  country,  and  the  sea-bathing  In  the  neighborhood, 
brings  every  year  to  this  spot  a  gi*eat  number  of  visiters.. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tawy,  which  is  a  considerable 
stream,  we  come  to  Carmarthen  or  Caermarthen  in  crossing  Carmar- 
an  elegant  bridge  of  ten  arches :  this  town  is  built  in  the  ^^^"' 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  upon  the  site  of  Mariduwamf  an 
ancient  town  of  the  Dematecse.  It  is  a  large  and  busy 
place;  and  was  formerly  defended  by  walls,  vestiges  of 
which  only  remain  :  the  castio  is  now  used  as  a  jail.  The 
environs  of  this  town  are  covered^  wrth  picturesque  ruins, 
and  the  inhabitants  pretend  that  Merlin,  the  enchanteri  es- 
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cLui.     Five  leagues  to  the  southeast  is  a  rail  road,  extending  frooi 

■  the  banlL  of  the  river  to  UaneUyt  which  gives  an  activity  to 

the  manufactures  of  this  small  town. 
Pembroke.       Keeping  along  the  seacoast  we  pass  the  town  of  PevAroke, 
consisting  of  one  long  narrow  street.     This  was  the  natire 
place  of  Henry  YIII.    Under  the  chapel  of  the  ancient  cas- 
tle built  by  Arnulph  in  the  time  of  William  Rufusy  is  the 
cave  of  JfogaUf  remarkable  for  an  echo  repeating  aeTeral 
syllables.    Jdilford  Havenp  a  town  of  3000  inbabitanU,  has 
St  DaTid'i.  a  safe  port  capable  of  receiving  above  1000  Bhi|is.     St  DO' 
vitPSf  upon  the  sea*  near  a  cape  of  the  same  name,  which  the 
ancients  called  Fromontorium  Octapitarumt  is  nothing  more^ 
notwithstanding  its  capital,  than  a  village  of  £000  inhabit- 
ants:  the  name  it  bears  is  that  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Wales,  as  St  Greorge  is  the  patron  of  England,  St  Andrew 
of  Scotland,  and  St  Patrick  of  Ireland  :  but  there  is  this  pe- 
culiarity relating  to  St  David,  — on  the  1st  of  March,  the 
day  of  this  saint,  the  people  wear  leeks  in  commemoratioB 
of  him,  a  symbol  which  learned  theologians  explain  in  a 
CarOicftn.   Variety  of  ways.     Cardigan  has  a  harbour  much  frequented, 
and  gives  its  name  to  a  large  gulf  which  forms  several  bays. 
At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  great  chain  of 
mountains   traversing  Wales    through    its  whole  eictent, 
stands  Brecknock  or  Breamt  u  small  town  surrounded  by  old 
Radnor,     fortifications.    Old  and  New  iZadnor,  distant  less  than  half 
a  league  from  each  other,  are  not  worth  visiting.    The 
county  assizes  are  held  alternately  at  New  Radnor  and 
Frciieigne :  but  this  last  town,  called  in  Wekh  Lion  Jht- 
dreWf  has  the  advantage  of  the  other  in  being  well  bnilt 
Montsom-  Near  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn,  stands  Mmigomenf, 
*'^'  seated  upon  a  rock,  and  visible  at  a  distance  by  means  of 

the  ruins  of  its  ancient  castle.    If  we  turn  to  the  left,  and 
proceed  eleven  leagues  to  the  banks  of  the  Dy vy,  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  handsome  town  of  MaAynUthf  where  Owen 
Glendower  accepted  the  crown  of  Wales  in  1408. 
Nearly  all  tlie  towns  of  this  principality,  have  some  rein- 
Denbigh,    ous  old  castle  frowning  over  them.    JknUgh,  dismantled 
Ftint.        in  1646 ;  and  Flint  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee^  present  in 
their  edifices  of  the  middle  agesy  some  traits  of  reseniblaaoe 
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to  each  other:  if  the  latter  is  less  popoloas  than  the  formery     book 
its  sea  baths  render  it  more  pleasant  during  the  summer,     cliii. 
It  was  at  Flint  that  Richard  11,  submitting  to  necessity,  ~^^^ 
resigned   his  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  afterwards 
Henrj  IV.    Caenvyi,  formerly  capital  of  a  county,  and  un- 
til the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  rendezvous  of  the  Bards  who 
resorted  hither  each  year  to  dispute  the  prize  of  song  be« 
fore  judges  appointed  by  the  king,   has  at  present  only 
900  inhabitiints.    Holywell,  a  town  of  8000  souls,  enriched 
by  mines  and  manufactures,  is  famous  for  a  spring  called 
8t  IFinifred*s  Wdlf  which  gushes  from  a  rock  with  such 
violence   and  copiousness  as  to  give  out  7,500  gallons  of 
water  every  minute.     8t  Asaph  is  but  a  single  street,  but 
it   takes    the  name  of  a  city  in  consequence  of  being  a 
bishop's    see.    The  population  of  this  place  is  but  SOOO : 
the  cathedral  is  falling  to  ruin,  and  service  is  performed  in 
another  church.     BalOf  which  divides  with  DolgeUy  the  dig- 
nity of  being  the  seat  of  the  assizes  of  Merionethshire  is  a 
▼ery  ancient  place,  and  exhibits  the  remains  of  three  Roman 
camps.     This  town  stands  on  the  ahore  of  the  Bala,  the 
largest  lake  in  Wales,  though  it  is  but  a  league  and  a  quar- 
ter in  length  and  half  a  league  in  breadth.    Near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  X^oafittm,  of  which  a  few  vestiges  remain, 
Edward  I,  founded  In  1285,  Carnarvon  or  Caernarvon:  the  caenwr- 
harboar  of  this  place,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  channel  of  ^^'^ 
Menai,  between  Wales  and  Anglesey,  is  the  constant  resort 
of  shipping  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  visiters 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing  during  the  fine  season.    Bangor^ 
like  all  the  other  episcopal  cities  of  this  principality,  is  no- 
thing more  than  an  assemblage  of  mean  habitations  around 
an  old  cathedral,  which  was  partly  demolished  by  Owen 
Olendower.    The  sole  electoral  city  in  the  isle  of  Anglesey 
is  Baumari»  which  we  descry  with  its  harbour  on  the  eastern  Baumaris. 
coast  as  we  leave  Bangor :  but  the  most  important  seaport 
in  the  island  is  •AmZwtcA,  on  the  southern  coast :  this  town  Amiwicb. 
has  a  population  of  5000,  and  its  port,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  is  sufficient  for  the  reception  of  thirty  vessels  of  £00 
tons.    This  work  was  effected  by  the  copper  mining  com- 
panies of  the  island. 
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A  distance  of  thirty  leagues  separates  the  coast  of  Wales 
from  that  of  Scotland.  The  navigation  of  the  Irish  sea 
is  not  without  its  difficulties,  but  the  Welsh  and  Scotch 
sailors  are  so  well  acquainted  with  these  parts,  that  we 
may  confide  ourselves  to  their  care  in  full  safety ;  the  great 
number  of  deep  bays  with  which  the  western  coast  of  Great 
Britain  is  indented,  oflTers  besides  so  many  points  of  shelter 
against  the  fury  of  the  tempests. 

Entering  the  Solway  Frith,  we  discover  the  small  town 
of  WigtoUf  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  at  the  bottom  of 
a  bay  of  this  name :  it  is  the  chief  town  of  an  agricultural 
county.  On  the  west,  a  tongue  of  land  called  the  J^^tU  of 
OaUoway^  hides  from  the  view.  Port  Patrickf  a  commodious 
and  safe  harbour,  from  whence  a  great  trade  is  carried  on 
with  Ireland :  this  place  possesses  one  of  the  finest  quays  in 
Great  Britain.  Next  we  come  in  sight  of  I^rkcudbrighif 
bnghttbirt.  ^y^-^^f  ^^^.^  ^f  ^  CQunty :  this  is  a  small  and  handsome 

town  regularly  built,  on  the  Dee,  with  a  port  three  leagues 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  county  is  hilly  towards 
the  north,  and  the  soil  except  in  the  valleys,  is  not  fertile, 
but  the  pastures  feed  large  flocks  of  sheep.  Finally  we 
Dumfrtei.  land  at  Dumfriest  a  handsome  town  on  the  banks  4«f  the 
beautiful  river  Nith :  vessels  of  150  tons  may  reach  this 
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[ilace,  and  the  commerce  of  the  port  gives  an  increased  ac-     book 
tivity  to  its   manufactures  of  hosiery  and  hats.    From  tko     ^^^• 
burial  ground  on  the  highest  elevation  of  the  place,  a  raag-  — — ^— 
nificent  vie\ir  is  presented.     Downs  and  sandy  tracts  border 
the  Solway,  but  after  passing  them,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  forget  the  tide  upon  the  shores  of  this  gulf,  which  risea 
twenty   or    thirty  feet  with   such   rapidity,   that  the  best 
monnted  horseman  would  And  it  difficult  to  save  himself 
by  flying  before  it.    .^nnan  a  town  which  bears  the  name  AoDam 
of  a  river   flowing  into  the  Frith,  carries  on  a  coasting 
trade  and  salmon  fishery  :  in  the  neighborhood  are  the  re- 
mains of  Roman  camps  and  other  antiquities.    Near  this 
spot  terminates  the  wall  of  Adrian.    Towards  tiie  southern 
extremity  of  the  county  is  the  little  town  of  MoffaU  cele-  Moffat. 
brated  for  its  mineral  waters,  sulphureous  and  chalybeate: 
the  town  consists  of  but  a  single  street. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  pen- 
etrating through  their  deep  valleys,  wo  shall  detain  our- 
selves awhile  about  the  ramifications  of  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
from  which  descend  the  Dee,  the  Nith,  and  the  Annan,  into 
the  Solway.     We  shnll  then  give  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  political  and  religious  features  of  the  country,  and  pass  • 
in  review  its  productions,  tbe  manners  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  the  history  of  Scotland.     We  have  already  given  a 
sketch  of  three  of  the  counties :  the  whole  country  contains 
thirty  others,  much  smaller  than  those  of  England,  their 
superficies  comprising  but  3,830  square  leagues,  including 
the  islands.     Scotland  is  divided  naturally  into  two  distinct 
regions,  the  Higlilands  and  Lowlands,  but  a  more  exact  di- 
vision would  separate  it  into  three  parts,  the  northern,  cen- 
tral, and  southern  divisions.     The  first  is  separated  from 
the  second  by  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  east,  and  the  Frith 
of  Clyde  on  the  west:  between  tlicse  two  gulfs  is  a  commu- 
nication by  means  of  the  great  Caledonian  Canal.    The 
second  division  is  separated  from  the  third,  along  the  space 
between  the  Murray  or  Moray  Fritfh  In  the  northeast,  and 
tocfc  Linnhef  in  the  southwest,  by  a  series  of  lakes,  through 
which  the  Caledonian  canal  passes,  uniting,  by  an  extent  of 
30  leagues,  the  German  Ocean  with  the  Irish  Sea. 
The  people  of  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  are  distin- 
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BOOK  guislied  from  each  other  by  their  langaage,  castons,  ttd 
CUT.  dress:  the  Lowlanders  bear,  in  their  manners,  some  traits 
-—  of  resemblance  to  the  Englisli,  and  even  the  French,  whik 
the  Highlanders,  in  both  language  and  cnstoms,  appnMch 
nearer  to  tlie  Welsh  and  Irish.  These  mountaineers  hate 
always  shown  the  strongest  attachment  to  every  thing  vhich 
recalls  the  memory  of  their  ancestors;  the  harp  of  the  bird 
has  been  replaced  by  the  shepherd's  bagpipe,  but  the  simple 
harmony  of  the  music  has  not  been  changed :  a  toocbing 
and  native  gracefulness  still  marks  their  amatory  songs: 
a  more  stirring  and  emphatic  strain,  fitted  to  the  gayroodn- 
laflons  of  the  dance,  is  designedly  preserved  in  the  British 
armies,. to  excite  the  Scottish  soldiers  to  battle.  The  ni- 
tional  costume,  wliich,  during  the  frequent  rebellions  in 
Scotland,  has  always  been  a  badge  and  incitennent  of  revolt 
was  finally  prohibited  by  parliament,  after  the  last  rebellion 
in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  but  it  is  still  in  general  use  affloog 
the  highlands,  and  has  even  been  preserved  in  the  regiments 
of  soldiery  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  This  dress  consists 
of  a  phUiheg  or  kilt,  and  a  plaid  worn  over  tlie  shoulder  like 
the  Romaii  toga,  and  fastened  with  a  pin  or  clasp  of  silver: 
the  thighs  are  left  bare,  but  the  leg  is  covered  with  a  tartan 
stocking,  fastened  up  to  tiie  kaeea  with  crossed  garters  of 
variegated  woollen  :  a  small  bonnet,  adorned  with  a  featheff 
IS  worn  upon  the  head.  The  dress  of  the  Highland  women 
differs  from  that  of  the  other  Scotch  females,  chiefly  by  the 
sort  of  cloak  in  which  they  are  wrapped,  and  by  the  tartan. 
Laogua-  The  Scotch  language  is  composed  of  the  Celtic  and  other 
'"^  northern  idioms.     We  easily  distinguish  in  it  several  dia- 

lects—  the  Scottish  proper,  or  Lowland  Scotch,  spoken  for- 
merly at  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  in  which 
James  Y  composed  some  graceful  verses;— -the  Border 
Scotch,  a  mixed  dialect,  spoken  on  the  southern  frontiers,  and 
containing  the  popular  ballads  of  the  country:  to  these  may 
be  added  the  language  of  the  Orkneys,  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  Norwegian  words  it  contains.  There  arc  also  two 
dialects  of  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic  in  use  among  the  Scotchi 
namely,  the  calnonach,  spoken  among  the  mountains,  and  in 
the  Hebrides,  and  the  Manks,  existing  only  in  the  Isle  of 
Man."!^  The  caldonach  acquired  considerable  reputation  after 

*  See  the  Atlai  eUinographique,  par  M.  Adrien  Balbi. 
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pablicatioti  of  the  pretended  poems  of  Ossian,    Englbh  mok 

spoken  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  but  the  pronunciation  is  ^^▼* 
bad  as  in  the  south  of  England, 


Relics  of  antiquity  are  foui|d  in  nearly  every  parish  in  the  Amiqui- 
Mingdom*    We  have  already  noticed  the  wall  built  by  the  ^^*' 
Soroans  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and   Clyde:  it  is 
called  by  the  people  of  the  country,  Grahame^s  dyket  after  a 
Scottish  warrior  who  is  b^icved  to  be  the  first  that  passed 
it.     The    neighborhood    still   affords  vestiges   of  Roniaa 
camps,  one  of  which  passes  for  the  camp  of  Agricola.    A 
number  of  conical  towers  and  fortifications  M4iich  crown  tfie 
fiiimiiiits  of  the  mountains,  and  many  subterraneim  habitar 
tions  attributed  to  the  Picts,  may  be  considered^  as  all  be- 
longing to  the  same  epoch.    There  are  some  ancient  round 
and  square  towers  remarkable  for  tlie  solidity  of  the  cement 
ivith  which  they  are  built:  these  are  called  the  vitrified 
forUf  and  are  of  rather  dubious  origin  $  it  is  not  knowa 
whether  they  were  constructed  by  the  Romans,  or  by  the 
native  inhabitants,  who  learned  their  architecture  from  the 
conquerors:  they  are  doubtless  of  high  antiquity.    Many 
Saxon  edifices  in  the  country  may  be  dated  at  the  9th  and 
10th  centuries,  but  the  churches  and  ancient  castles  which 
served  for  an  asylum  to  the  nobles  during  the  civil  wars, 
belong  to  the  12tb  and  1 3th  centuries.    Tiiesc  monuments  Ancient 
which  refer  to  the  three  most  obscure  periods  in  the  history  ^J. 
of  Scotland,  form  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the 
most  ancient  events  and  those  which  preceded  the  final  union 
of  the  two  crowns  of  Great  Britain.    In  going  back  as  far  as 
the  researches  of  history  will  permit  us,  we  find  that  the 
primitive  population  of  Scotland  consisted  of  the  Cimbri  CioriNri. 
who  came  from  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus,  now  the  peninsula 
of  Denmark,  about  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era* 
This  people  remained  masters  of  the  country  till  the  Cal^ 
danes  or  Ficti  whom  Tacitus  believed  to  have  originated  in 
Germany,  left  Norway,  landed  on  *the  northern  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  drove  the  Cimbri  towards  the  suuUi.    These 
Ficti  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Lowland  Scotch,  and  a  dis-  Picu. 
tinction  has  always  been  made  between  these  people  and 
those  of  the  western  highlands.    Towards  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  the  Mtacotiij  so  called  by  Ammianus  Marcel-  Attacotu. 
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linus  and  other  Latin  writers,  passed  from  Ireland  into  tte 
county  of  Argyle,  and  became  the  original  stock  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  who  speak  an  Irish  idiom  analogotts  to 
the  Celtic,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lowlands  have  al- 
ways preserved  tlio  Scandinavian  idiom.  Subjugated  by 
Agricola  in  the  first  century,  Scotland  was  for  tlirec  huD- 
drcd  years  regarded  as  a  Roman  conquest,  althougli  the 
submission  of  the  country  never  was  complete.  CaUdoniA 
was  governed  by  the  customs  of  each  of  the  tribes  it  contain- 
ed :  the  Picti  retained  the  habit  of  painting  their  bodies. 

At  the  fall  of  the  Jloman  Empire,  the  Cimbri  and  MiaeotH 
united  against  the  Pidh  and  fought  long  for  the  masterj: 
their  bloody  struggle  was  only  ended  by  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance between  the  chiefs  of  the  two  nations,  who  in  84S 
were  finally  conquered  by  Kenneth  11,  king  of  Scotland. 
After  this  event  the  country  became,  during  many  years, 
the  prey  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  but  the  bravery  of 
the  inhabitants  at  length  freed  the  soil  from  enemies.     As 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  lUh  century,  the  northern  part 
of  the  kingdom  preserved  the  name  of  Picttond;  the  sooth 
retained  the  appellation  of  Valencia  and  Cunibria,  which  re- 
called the  memory  of  Roman  dominion :  the  valleys  at  the 
foot  of  the  Grampians,  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Mtacottif  were  comprised  under  the  name  of  Strathduyd.    It 
was  not  until  the  time  of  Malcolm  II,  that  these  divisions 
were  confounded  in  the  title  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
William  the  conqueror  invaded  the  kingdom,  but  respected 
its  independence. 

In  the  12th  century  we  find  sanguinary  manifestations  of 
that  rivalry  of  tlie  two  kingdoms,  cacti  too  small  to  content 
the  ambition  of  its  sovereign,  and  striving  for  aggrandize- 
ment at  the  cost  of  tlie  other.  The  aggressions  of  Henry  III 
of  England,  were  at  first  repelled  in  a  manner  glorious  to 
Scotland,  by  Alexander  11.  But  Edward  I,  profiting  by 
the  death  of  Alexander  III,  destroyed  the  principal  archives 
of  Scotland  in  order  to  establish  a  plausible  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  in  favor  of  England,  a  sovereignty  never  in 
reality  possessed :  having  done  this,  he  bestowed  the*  empty 
title  of  king  of  Scotland  upon  John  Baliol,  whom  he  held  in 
a  state  of  dependence,  overwhelmed  with  humiliations,  and 
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obliged  to  appear  six  times  at  the  bar  of  the  English  parlia*  book 
ttent  to  give  an  account  of  his  pretended  misdemeanorsy  bat  ^"^' 
"11  ith  the  secret  view  of  inciting  him  to  rebellion  and  gaining  — -r*— 
a  pretext  for  pronouncing  the  forfeiture  of  his  rights  and 
the  confiscation  of  tlie  kingdom.  Baliol  finally  disavowed 
his  disgraceful  concessions,  and  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  his  country,  when  Edward,  already  master  of  the  chief 
cities  in  the  kingdom,  overran  the  country  which  had  not 
time  to  prepare  for  defence,  and  carried  the  Insignificant 
king  to  London  along  with  tlie  regalia  and  the  famous  stone 
called  Innisfailf  the  palladium  of  Scottish  independence. 
The  brave  WHIiam  Wallace  stirred  up  bis  countrymen 
against  their  oppressor :  in  so  unequal  a  strife,  their  hope 
of  success  lay  in  union,  but  party  jealousies  occasioned  di« 
visions,  and  they  yielded  to  the  usurper,  regretting  that  they 
had  refused  a  sovereign  authority  to  the  hero  who  sought 
nothing  but  their  deliverance,  and  who  was  worthy  of  the 
dignity.  Wallace  was  betrayed,  delivered  up  to  the  savage 
conqueror,  and  pot  to  death.  Finally,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  celebrated  and  persevering  Robert  Bruce,  who  was 
proclaimed  king  in  1506,  Wallace  was  avenged,  and  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Bannockborn,  won  by  the  Scuts  eight  years 
afterwanls,  established  the  independence  of  Scotland. 

From  this  period  anarchy  and  revolt  drew  tlio  kingdom  independ- 
into  a  continual  series  of  revolutions.  James  I,  whose  long  g^Jj^J^^ 
captivity  in  the  Tower  of  London  had  soured  his  temper, 
attempted,  in  too  precipitate  a  manner,  to  allay  the  trou- 
bles, but  died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  With  this  prince 
began  that  long  scries  of  misfortunes,  which  pursued  the 
Stuarts  during  four  centuries.  James  II,  his  son,  fell  at 
the  siege  of  Roxburgh  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  which 
he  was  assisting  to  prove.  James  III,  abandoned  to  the  in- 
fluence of  worthless  favorites,  and  hated  by  his  subjects,  fell 
by  the  weapons  of  conspirators.  James  IV,  the  beloved  of 
his  people,  was  never  seen  after  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field, 
the  unfortunate  result  of  an  expedition  which  he  had  under- 
taken against  England  to  assist  the  pi-oject  of  invasion 
meditated  by  Louis  XIL  James  V,  alienated  the  feelings 
of  his  people  by  favouring  the  pretensions  of  the  clergy,  and 
died  of  chagrin  after  seeing  10,000  Scotchmen  refuse  to  fight 
for  their  king,  and  lay  down  their  arms  before  500  English. 
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Mary  Staart  sncceeded  biin,  bat  Iier  attachment  to  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  was  more  fatal  to  her  than  to  her  brother*  nai 
she  abdicated  in  favour  of  James  YI,  her  son,  wbo»  by  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  was  called  in  1603  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. This  throne  he  ascended  by  the  name  of  James  I»  and 
united  the  two  crowns  upon  his  head :  but  it  was  not  till 
1707  that  the  two  kingdoms  were  definitively  united  under 
the  name  of  Great  Britain  :  at  this  point  only,  the  interests 
of  Scotland,  and  the  details  of  its  history,  become  identified 
with  those  of  England. 

Scotland  is  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which 
has  borne  this  title  ever  9ince  the  suppression  of  the  parlia* 
ment  of  Ireland,  by  16  peers  elected  by  the  nobility  at  each 
new  parliament,  and  by  45  commoners,  SO  of  whom  are 
chosen  by  the  counties,  and  15  by  the  royal  boroughs. 
The  Scotch  have,  notwithstanding,  preserved  their  ancient 
laws  and  institutions :  justice  is  administered  by  a  court  of 
session,  whose  decisions  can  be  reversed  only  by  the  high 
court  of  parliament:  civil  and  criminal  cases  also  are  de* 
cided  in  the  court  of  jusHdary^  the  first  criminal  tribu- 
nal in  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  members  make  two  circuits 
a  year  through  the  difierent  districts :  by  tlie  court  of  exG&e- 
queVf  whose  prerogatives  are  the  same  as  in  England :  by 
the  court  of  admiraUy  wliich  pronounces  only  upon  mari- 
time cases ;  and  by  the  commisiary  courtf  composed  of  four 
judges,  who  decide  u]K)n  questions  of  marriage,  divorce^  &c. 
Each  county  has  its  sheriff,  an  elective  magistrate,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  secure  criminals,  institute  processes  and  execute 
the  sentences  of  justice :  the  cities  and  royal  boroughs  have 
also  inferior  magistrates,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  a  royal 
officer  called  the  coroner,  charged  with  the  performance  of 
inquests,  in  cases  of  violent  deaths. 

The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  Scotland  diflTers  from 
that  of  England  :  presbyterianism  is  the  prevailing  religion 
in  Scotland,  and  a  perfect  religious  liberty,  the  fruit  of  the 
long  discords  of  the  country,  was  secured  by  the  act  of 
union :  the  system  of  presby torian  government  is  modelled 
upon  the  plan  of  the  reformed  French  communioh,  and  the 
ministers  enjoy  the  same  spiritual  authority  and  temporal 
advantages.  No  one  of  them  receives  a  salary  larger  than 
dOO  pounds  sterling,  nor  less  than  50  pounds.    The  govern* 
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ment  of  the  church  lies  in  a  general  assembly,  in  provincial     book 
synods,  in  the  presbytery,  and  in  the  kirk  Bessums,  or  assem-     ^^^' 
blies  of  an  inferior  order  composed  of  ministers,  elders  and  — — — ^ 
deacons  from  different  parislies :  these  assist  the  pastor  in 
his  functions,  pay  visits  to  the  rich,  and  carry  consolation 
and  BQccoor  to  the  poor. 

Scotland  holds  an  honoarable  rank  among  the  most  en-  Education. 
lightened  countries  of  Europe :  it  contains  six  universities, 
and  each  of  its  large  cities  has  academies  and  colleges,  in 
which  education  is  carefully  attended  to :  each  parish  has 
also  an  elementary  school. 

Before  the  union  with  England,  the  imports  and  exports  induitrj. 
of  this  country  were  quite  unimportant :  the  industry  of  the 
kingdom  was  then  in  its  infancy.  At  present,  Scotland  is 
distinguished  for  its  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton,  its 
foundries  and  establishments  of  domestic  industry;  fisheries 
have  increased,  and  commerce  has  become  one  of  the  chief 
resources  of  the  inhabitants. 

After  this  digression,  designed  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
the  interesting  sjiectacle  offered  by  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  beauties  of  nature  in  Scotland,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  continue  our  march  through  the  country,  leaving 
upon  otir  right  the  Cheviot  Ilills,  so  abounding  in  wild 
beauty  and  enchanting  landscapes. 

We  shall  pass  near  Roxbxirghf  a  little  village  giving  its 
name  to  a  county,  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  capital :  the 
castle  at  this  place,  which  has  witnessed  so  many  battles 
between  the  Scotch  and  English,  is  now  only  a  heap  of 
ruins.  Jedburgh^  in  a  deep  valley  traversed  by  the  little  Jedburgh. 
river  Jed,  is  at  present  a  royal  borough,  and  the  seat  of  au- 
thority :  founded  at  a  very  remote  period,  it  was  for  a  long 
time  poor  and  thinly  inhabited,  but  since  the  end  of  the  last 
century  several  manufactories  have  been  establi<«hed  in  the 
place.  Not  far  from  the  Tweed,  and  near  the  industrious 
town  of  ICeUot  containing  5000  inhabitants,  is  the  village  of 
Eduam,  tlio  birtli  place  of  the  poet  Thomson.  Proceeding 
up  the  stream,  we  arrive  at  J^ielrose,  less  important  than  Meiroie. 
Kelso,  but  famous  for  its  old  monastery,  of  which  the  gothic 
remains  still  excite  the  spectator's  admiration.  On  viewing 
this  monument  of  the  beginning  of  the  l£th  century,  we  call 
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If  thou  wou1d*st  view  fair  Melroie'ari^bti 

Go  vitit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  the  lightsome  dmj 

Oild  but  to  flout  the  ruins  gray. 

Whetl  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white  : 

When  the  cold  light^s  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruiuM  central  tower. 

When  buttress  and  buttress  alternately 

Beem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory. 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die. 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o^er  the  dead  man*s  grave. 

Then  go,  but  go  alone  the  while. 

Then  view  Saint  David^s  ruinM  pile  ; 

And  home  returning,  soothly  swear 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Mimtrei.    Canio  //• 

Btlklrk.  ^®  shall  find  little  to  detain  our  attention  at  Stikirk^  a 

town  which  gives  itn  name  to  a  county,  and  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ettrick :  wc  shall  pass  on  to  the  county  of  Ber- 
wick, of  which  the  chief  town,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Whitaddcr,  bears  the  name  of  Dunte: 
after  crossing  the  hills  of  Lammermoorf  we  reach  Haddimg^ 
ton,  a  town  giving  its  name  to  a  county,  otherwise  called 
Bast  Lo-     Bast  L4)thian.    This  territory  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated 
in  Scotland,  and  is  the  central  point  from  which  agricultural 
improvement  has  extended  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom : 
its  lung  extent  of  coast,  and  several  small  harbours,  furnish 
the  inhabitants  the  means  of  exporting  with  advantage  their 
surplus  production  of  grain,  and  their  hempen  and  woollen 
cloth :  the  same  facilities  enable  the  poorest  of  the  people  to 
obtain  a  living  by  taking  fish  and  manufacturing  salt*  The 
chief  town  is  well  built,  and  is  the  birth  place  of  the  cele- 
brated Scotch  reformer  John  Knox. 
Mid  Lo»         In  a  county  washed  on  the  north  by  tlie  waters  of  the 
thian.        Forth,  and  named  Mid  Lothianf  or  Bdinhurghshiref  stands 
Bdlnburgh*  Bdmburghf  the  celebrated  capital  of  Scotland.   It  is  situated 
upon  three  high  ridges  of  land,  and  divided  into  two  parts, 
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the  Old  and  New  town.    On  all  sides  except  the  north,  it  is     book 
surrounded  by  naked  and  craggy  rocks.     High  street,  upon     cliii.. 
one  f>r  the  liills,  extends  to  tlie  lengtli  of  half  a  league,  and  — -^ 
terminates  in  tlic  west  at  a  precipice,  upon  which  the  castle, 
is  seated.     On  the  east  is  seen,  in  perspective,  tlie  palace  Streets. 
of  H0I3  rood,  and  the  charming  plain  surrounding  it.     We 
shall  not   attempt  to  describe  the  magnificent  effect  of  the 
prospect  of  this  street,  but  the  admiration  it  excites  is  dir 
minished  by  the  contrast  of  the  narrow  lanes  which  abut 
upon  it  from  the  right  and  left,  where  a  close  and  fetid  air  is 
generated  by  the  height  of  the  buildings,  many  of  which 
have  ten  and  eleven  stories.    On  tlie  northern  ridge  stands 
the  new  town,  built  upon  a  regular  plan,  with  elegant  and 
spacious  streets  and  squares.    The  two  portions  of  tlie  city 
are  united  by  a  mound  of  earth,  and  a  stone  bridge  passing 
across  the  valley  which  separates  them.    The  new  town 
was  begun  in  1767,  and  its  streets  are  equal  in  regularity 
and  elegance  to  those  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe :  every 
year  new  buildings  are  erected.    The  Leith  road,  which  de- 
scends gently  from  the  heights  on  the  northeast  of  the  no\y 
town,  appears  likely  soon  to  form  a  part  of  the  city  itselfi 
from  the  new  edifices  constantly  going  up.    A  new  avenue 
to  Edinburgh,  called  the  Regent  Road«  has  been  opened  on 
the  east,  by  cutting  through  the  rock  of  Calton  fliU,  an  emir 
nence  crowned  with  the  monument  of  Lord  Nelson.    On  th^ 
slope  of  this  hill  several  elegant  promenades  have  been  laid 
ou^,  from  which  a  magnificent  view  is  presented  of  the  whole 
city,  and  the  beautiful  landscapes  in  the  neighborhood. 
]£dinburgh  has  a  large  extent :  its  circumference  is  about 
four  leagues.    The  principal  streets  are  well  lighted.    The 
husiness  of  police  was  formerly  entrusted  to  a  town  guard, 
who  performed  the  office  of  watchmen  in  the  night,  when 
they  were  armed  with  the  ancient  Scottish  weapon,  tliQ 
Lochaber  axe :  the  last  remnant  of  this  venerable  bqdy  wasi 
aliuUshed  in  1817,  and  a  police  on  the  moderp  plan  i^troT 
duced. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  buildings  in  Edinburgh  Buiidin^^s, 
is  the  casile,  an  ancient  fortress  no  longer  capable  of  de- 
fending the  ci^y,  but  still  containing  a  garrison  of  SOOO 
▼o|i.  vyiif  96; 
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m..n  and  the  governor's  residence.    Of  the  ancient  abbey  rf 
BOOK     men,  antt  ine  govcr  „othine  remains  but  majestic 

CUT.     Holyrood,  founded  in  1128,  notning  ™"  fop W 

.  _„!  '   althoueh  the  palace  near  the  spot,  which  was  for  sere- 

X'ntur  csfhe  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  is  s«l « 
edifice  n  good  preservation.  It  has  acquired  an  addrtioBjl 
notorU ty  fn  recent  times,  as  the  residence  of  Cbarf«»^'  »^« 
Sethroned  king  of  France.  The  form  of  this  buildmg  « 
Quadrangular,  and  the  court  in  the  centre  is  surrounded  by 
rpoS  Here  the  visiter  is  shown  a  handsome  gdl^ 
?50  feet  long,  72  wide,  and  18  in  height,  containing  the 
iort  a  s  of  the  imaginary  kings  of  Scotland,  from  Ferp«  1. 
Sownwards,  painted  by  De  Witt.  In  this  galery  the  p«« 
„rScotland  Lsemhle  to  elect  sixteen  of  their  numberta 
Iresent  their  order  in  the  British  House  of  Lords. ^e 

deblrs,  who  enjoy  here  certain  imits,  as  aroond  ^c  King^ 

Bench  prison  in  London.    In  the  centre  of  *)«>  "ty  *  T^ 

pile,  composed  of  several  edifices,  is  appropriated  to  ti^ 

libraries,  the  Signet  Library,  the  Advocates  ^ibra^,  wj^ 

•       subscription  library,  containing  In  all,  "T.  *^J»_[^^ 

volumes.    The  fine  gothic  church  or  cathedral  of  St  Giles 

Sa  light  style'of  architecture:  its  lofty  square  tow« 

is  topped  by  an  elegant  spire  160  feet  high :  the  tarreU 

which  surround  it  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  an  irn^ml 

crown.     Fonr  separate  portions  of  this  edifice  are  set 

apart  for  the  celebration  of  as  many  difierent  modes  of 

"^Th'e' university  of  Edinburgh  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  talent  of  its  professors,  and  especially  for  »*«  «=h~\«' 
nMjdicine.  It  was  founded  in  1 582  under  James  VI.  but  the 
buildings  being  insufficient  for  the  number  of  students,  they 
were  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1789.  The  magnificent 
scale  upon  which  this  undertaking  was  begun,  caused  a  sus- 
pension of  the  work,  which  at  first  was  earned  on  solely  by 
subscription;  hut  the  British  Parliament  m  1815,  granted 
a  Yearly  sum  of  10,000  pounds  for  the  completion  of  it,  and 
the  work  is  now  again  in  progress.  The  number  of  pro- 
fessors in  tills  institution  is  27  j  the  students  «ceed  8,000: 
the  library  contains  above  50,000  volumes,  and  there  is  an 
excellent  museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanical  gardes 
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containing  hot  hoases»  a  grwii  hptise  and.  a  basin  for  aquatic     booe 
plants.    The  High  School,  founded  in  1 5r d/bas  above  800     <^li^* 
scholars.    Besides  this,  there  are  four  English  schools  un-  — — 
der  the  direction   of  the  municipal  body,  an  academy  of 
drawing,  a  royal  academy  of  exercises,  and  many  other 
scientific  and  literary  institutions.    There  are  mapy  lit^ra-  Literary 
ry  and  learned  societies  in  Edinburgh.    The  Royal  Society  ed  SoSe-"' 
was  instituted  in  1782,  the  Wernerian  Natural  History  So*  ties^ 
ciety  in  1808,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1783.    The 
Astronomical  Institution  possesses  an  observatory  furnished 
with  all  necessary  instruments.     Others  worthy  of  notice 
are  the  Society  of  Advocates,  the  Royal  College  of  Physi* 
ciana  and  Surgeons,  the  Highland  Society,  designed  to  pro- 
mote agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.    The  trade  of 
Edinburgh  ia  facilitated  by  twelve  private  banks  which  en* 
joy  the  privilege  of  issuing  a  certain  amount  of  bills.    The 
prisons  are  regulated  by  views  of  the  highest  philanthropy, 
and  there  are  sixteen  hospitals,  infirmaries,  asylums,  and 
charitable  institutions,  besides  many  societies  for  l^nfiyo^ 
lent  purposes  and  the  improvement  of  morals. 

One  great  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  Edinbnrgh  has  been  Manheri^ 
the  courts  of  justice  held  within  the  city,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion extends  throughout  all  Scotland,  and  which  bring  to- 
gether vast  numbers  of  people :  another  cause  may  be  found 
in  the  university  and  the  various  scientific  institutions.    It 
has  been  remarked  that  this  assemblage  of  jurisconsults  and 
learned  men  has  given  rise  among  the  people  of  this  place 
to  that  elegant  freedom  and  polish  of  manners,  and  tolerance, 
of  opinions,  which  mark   the  society  of  a  great  capital* 
Commerce  and  manufactures  are  here  nearly  limited  to  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants;  the  bookseller's  trade  is 
almost  the  only  one  that  affords  any  great  profits.    The 
annual  revenue  of  the  city  is  about  41,300  pounds:  it  is  de- 
rived from  an  impost  on  wines,  the  shore  duties  of  Leith, 
the  port  of  Edinburgh,  duties  on  markets,  ministers' stip- 
ends, landed  pro|)erty  Jcc.     The  date  of  the  original  foun-^ 
dation  of  Edinburgh  is  not  known,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  station  called 
Jilata  Ca$tra:  some  writers  derive  its  name  from  Edwin, 
a  Saxon  prince  who  built  a  castle  here  in  the  early  part  of 
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the  seventh  century ;  in  a  ciwrter  mt  King  David,  the  to^ni 

*  is  mentioned  by  th^  name  of  Edwinesburgh,     Many  cele- 

'  bratcd  men  were  born  in  this  cityt  as  Hume,  Robertson, 

Barney,   Barclay   and  J.  Blair.    Edinburgh  without  its 

suburbs  lias  82,000  inhabitants. 

Leith  on  the  Forth,  two  miles  from  the  city,  may  lie  con- 
sidered the  port  and  suburb  of  Edinburgh :  it  contains 
26,000  inhabitants.  At  LinlithgoWt  the  chief  town  of  m 
^  county  which  we  must  traverse  in  our  way  to  Lanark,  w« 
shall  notice  only  the  ruins  of  the  gotliic  castle  in  which 
Mary  Stewart  was  born.  Lanark  or  Lancrkf  offers  nothing 
remarkable,  especiatly  if  we  compare  this  little  capital  of 
a  shire,  to  the  beautiful  and  rich  city  of  Glasgow.  The 
foundation  of  this  city  is  attributed  to  saint  Mungo,  or 
saint  Kentlgern,  who  established  here  a  bisho|n-ic  in  560r 
which  nine  centuries  afterward,  was  exalted  into  an  arch- 
bish<>pric«*  Down  to  the  seventeenth  century  it  obtained 
at  times  important  privileges  from  several  of  the  sovereigns 
of  the  country,  but  before  1725  there  were  no  manufactures 
here :  the  frequent  visits  of  the  northern  Highlanders  who 
came  to  Glasgow  in  search  of  a  subsistenee  by  labour^  af- 
forded a  supply  of  workmen  to  the  manufactories,  and  gave 
a  spring  to  the  industry  of  the  place  tliat  has  resulted  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  present  day*  In  1755,  Glasgow  nnm- 
ihcreate  of  bercd-  but  23,000  inhabitants.  In  1780,  the  number  had 
lioifand'*"  increased  to  43,000.  In  1801,  to  83,000.  In  1811,  to 
induBUj*  110,000:  In  1821,  to  147,000:  and  finally  since  1826  tJie 
population  has  exceeded  160,000,  making  it  the  largest  city 
in  Scotland. 

This  extraordinary  increase  is  owing  solely  to  the  op- 
eration df  its  manufactures.  In  1783  the  establishment  of 
a  chamber  of  commerce  and  manufactures  gave  a  more 
certain  direction  to  the  industry  of  the  place :  in  1792 
steam  machinery  was  used  here  for  spinning  cotton,  and  in 
1801  it  was  employed  with  full  success  in  weaving.  In 
1810»the  American  steamboats  were  first  imitated  in  Eu- 
rope by  the  construction  of  one  of  that  species  at  Glasgow; 
at  present  there  are  forty  of  them  belonging  to  thb  place* 
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tt  has  been  calctilated  that  in  late  years  the  imports  of     boo^ 
colonial  merchandize  at  this  place  have  •mounted  in  value     ci^i^- 
annually  to  2,600,000  dollafi:  more  than  400  ships  have 
entered  the  port,  and  above  600  vessels  been  employed  in 
the  exiiortation  of  goods  to  the  annual  vahio  of  more  than 
18,500,000  dollars.      In    the  city   and    neighborhood    are 
reckaned  32,000  cotton  looms  and  SOO  steam   machines  in 
foiintlHes,  manufactories  and  collieries.     The  largest  part 
of  the  city  stands  in  a  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde; 
the  other  part  is  situated  upon  an   eminence;  the  suburbs 
occupy   the   left  bank  and  communicate  with   the  city  by 
three  bridges.    Two  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  run  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  city.     The 
first  is  half  aif ague  in  length  and  eighty-five  feet  in  widths 
the  second  is  one  third  of  a  league  in  length  and  fifty-five 
feet  in  width:  most  of  the  other  streets  are  spacious,  well 
paved  and  furnished  with  sidewalks.     Since  1817  they  have 
been  lighted  with  gas.     The  city  is  ornamented   with  a 
large  number  of  modern  edifices  elegantly  built :  the  Town 
Hall  exhibits  a  beautiful  facade  ornamented  with  an  Ionic 
colonnade :   this  edifice  contains  a  statue  of  Pitt  in  white 
marble.    The  church  of  St  Andrew  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  composite  order  in  Scotland. 
The  university  is  a  gotbic  edifice  with  additions  of  OKidern 
date :  it  was  founded  in  1450  by  William  Turnbull,  a  bishop,  Estabiuh-i 
and  was  endowed  with  extensive  privileges  by  James  11,  j^*",*^^®' 
and  his  successors:  it  bar  at  present  about  1600  studentSf  tion. 
and  one  of  the  richest  museums  in  Europe.    An  institution 
unique  in  its  kind  was  founded  in  1796  by  Professor  John 
Anderson ;  it  is  designed  to  teach  the  useful  sciences^  and 
is  specially  intended  for  those  students  not  destined  to  the 
university,  and  persons  of  both  sexes  who  belong  to  the  ^ 
labouring  classes.     There   are  several  other  schools  for 
teaching  the  ancient  languages*  and  eighteen  schools  in 
which  the  poor  may  obtain  instruction  gratis.    Here  are 
three  academical  societies  designed  for  the  promotion  of 
letters,  science  and  the  fine  arts*  all  of  which  are  well  pa» 
tronized.    We  must  not  bid  adieu  to  this  city  without 
noticing  the  magnificent  catholic  church  erected  in'  1815# 
Md  particularly  the  ancient  cathedral,  one  of  the  noblest 
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monumenta  of  gothic  architecture  which  the  furj  of  tbe  re- 
formers left  standing  in  Scotland.  It  stands  on  a  bill  in  the 
-  — ""—^  centre  of  the  city :  the  architecture  is  more  remarkable  for 
its  massy  style  than  for  the  elegance  of  its  ornaments :  the 
outside  is  majestic,  and  imposing,  and  the  interior  is  equally 
massive  but  not  less  grand :  it  is  built  upon  arches  wbidi 
form  a  subterranean  church. 

Crossing  an  extensive  meadow  planted  with  trees  on  tbe 
right  bank  of  the  Clydei  which  serves  for  a  promenade  to 
Petbiei.      ^^^  inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  we  take  the  road  to  FeMet^  a 
small  and  insignificant  town,  the  capital  of  one  of  tbe 
smallest  counties  in  Scotland.     Croing  westward  we  arrive 
at  AyTf  the  ancient  Erigena^  on  the  seacoast,  with  a  harbour 
in  the  Frith  of  Clyde.    This  little  town  is  well  built  in 
the  midst  of  a  sterile  and  sandy  region :  a  sort  of  bar  ren* 
ders  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  dangerous.    North  of  this 
Benfrew*    place,  Benfrewshire  called  also  Strathgryfef  contains  two 
towns  of  some  importance :  along  with  these  we  must  not 
place  RenfreWf  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Cart  and  the  Clyde,  where  the  waters  are 
useful  in  the  spinning  of  cotton.    Paisleyf  which  is  thought 
to  be  the  ancient  Vanduaraf  lies  a  league  south  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  enjoys  a  prosperity  by  means  of  its  manufac- 
tures :  5000  cotton  looms  here  occupy  29,000  persons :  the 
whole  population  is  estimated  at  46,000.     Qreenockf  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Clyde,  was  nothing  more,  at  the  end_of  the 
seventeenth  century,  than  a  village  of  fishermen :  at  present 
this  town  has  several  sugar  refineries,  soapworks  and  manu- 
factures of  cordage  and  pottery.    The  directors  of  tbe 
Scotch  company  trading  to  India  and  Africa  have  become 
sensible  of  the  advantages  of  its  port,  and  the  town  has  at 
present  more  than  2S,000  inabitants  and  many  buildings  of 
great  elegance. 

North  of  the  great  canal  which  joins  the  Fortli  and 
Clyde,  we  meet,  near  the  banks  of  the  former  river,  with 
Stirling.  StirHngf  the  chief  town  of  a  county,  called  also  StrivdiMg, 
that  is,  the  field  of  battle,  a  name  that  reminds  us  of  tbe 
bloody  combats  fought  in  this  neighbourhood,  before  tbe 
establishment  of  its  manufactures.  Cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics  afford  a  considerable  trade  to  this  places  ita  an- 
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cient  castle  vtands  like  a  watch-tower  on  the  eaet  end  of  a  bo<me 
rock«  On  the  eoothern  bank  of  the  canal  is  Falkirkj  a  ^'^* 
town  of  4000  inhabitants :  in  the  centre  of  this  town  the  ^ 

people   have  erected  at  their  own  expense,  a  pyramid  130 
feet  in  height :  this  place  was  formerly  resorted  to  annually 
by  the  bag-pipers  to  dispute  the  prize  offered  to  the  most 
skilful.      This  custom   is  now  solemnized  at  Edinburgh. 
At  a  short  distance  from  Falkirk,  we  come  to  CarroUf  in 
which  are  the  most  important  foundries  in  Great  Britain -..Poundnei 
they  employ  more  than  2,000  workman,  and  turn  out  each  o^Carron* 
year  above  4000  cannon  of  large  calibre  for  foreign  coun- 
tries :  here  was  invented  that  short  species  of  cannon  called 
carronadCf  from  the  name  of  the  town. 

Half  a  league  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Forth,  near  its 
moath,  we  shall  discover  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  the  rninat-; 
ed  tower  of  a  castle  erected  by  king  Robert  Bruce :  on  the 
slope  beneath  stands  the  handsome  town  of  Clackmannan^  ciackman 
the  capital  of  a  small  county.    Farther  on  we  arrive  at  °^°* 
Kinros9j  a  well-built  town,  and  the  capital  of  a  county  still  KmroM. 
smaller  than  the  preceding,  but  covered  with  ancient  ruins 
and  edifices  of  the  middle  ages :  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Leven 
is  still  to  be  seen  the  castle  of  the  last  king  of  the  Picts.    In  , 
the  maritime  county  of  Fife,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Frith  of  Tay,  is 
Ihmferwlinef  with  a  population  of  not  less  th^n  14,000 :  this 
town  has  manufactures  of  linen,  which  employ  1 500  looms : 
here  are  also  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Malcolm  II, 
in  which  Charles  I  was  born.    81  Andrews,  on  the  coast, 
gives  its  name  to  a  spacious  bay,  and  its  university  is  the 
oldest  in  Scotland :  it  consists  of  three  colleges,  and  the  li- 
brary contains  40,000  volumes :  this  is  an  ancient  town : 
the  tower  and  chapel  of  St  Regulus  or  St  Rule,  which  may 
be  mentioned  among  its  antiquities,  were  built  in  the  9th 
century.    Dnringlthe  religions  troubles  which  deluged  Scotr 
land  vrith  blood,  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  this  place 
which  had  stood  for  a  century  and  a  half,  fell  in  a  single 
day  under  the  destroying  hands  of  the  reformers,  and  noth- 
ing remains  of  it  but  the  fragment  of  a  wall.    The  5000  in- 
habitants of  St  Andrews  are  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  ^ 
eloth  and  tennis  balls :  9000  bales  of  these  last  are  despatch- 
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ed  every  year.  Cupar  is  the  chief  town  of  the  coiittty,  aod 
is  of  an  ancient  origin:-  although  inconsiderahle,  it  possess- 
es an  academy,  a  public  library,  a-printing  office,  aiid  naiij 
manufactures  of  cloth. 

The  county  o(  Jlngus  is  called  also  ForfarshirCf  after  the 
name  of  its  capi'ial,  Forfar^  which  offers  notliing  curious  ex* 
cept  the  remains  of  an  edifice  believed  to  have  been  once  tlie 
residence  of  the  ancient  Scottisli  kings.  Three  important 
harbors  assist  the  trade  of  this  county :  the  most  noted  is 
that  of  Dundee,  a  town  of  31,000  inhabitants,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tay.  On  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  is  Merbrothock 
or  Jrbroathf  witli  6000  inhabitants,  and  Mmtrose  with  lOjOOO. 
In  Kincardine  or  Meams,  is  Bervie  or  Inverbtrvie^  a  small, 
but  industrious  town,  where  was  made  the  first  spinning 
machine  ever  seen  in  Scotland.  Continuing  along  the  coast, 
we  arrive  at  the  embouchure  of  the  DeCf  where  we  encounter 

Abcrdten.  JVeto  Aberdeen^  and  near  it.  Old  Aberdeen.  Tlie  new  town  is 
the  capital  of  a  maritime  county  of  the  same  name :  its  har- 
bour is  capacious  and  safe:  150  whale  ships  leave  this  port 
annually  fur  the  northern  seas.  Since  a  number  of  new 
streets  have  been  constructed  here,  and  a  granite  bridge  of 
a  single  arch  measuring  132  Tcet  span  has  been  erected,  we 
may  pronounce  that  these  constructions  with  20  churches 
and  chapels,  4  hospitals,  a  university,  a  large  house  of  coi^ 
rection,  barracks  and  a  theatre,  make  Aberdeen  one  of  the 
handsomest  towns  in  Scotland,  while  its  manufactures  of 
cotton  place  it  in  the  rank  of  the  most  industrious. 

Nearly  all  the  territory  which  we  have  passed  over  from 
our  entry  into  the  Solway  Frith  till  arriving  at  the  Gram- 
plans,  whoso  bluish  summits  we  see  stretching  away  to  the 
north,  belongs  to  the  Loiolands :  but  i(  we  wish  to  view  the 
most  characteristic  portion  of  the  kingdomy  that  portion 
whose  wild  aspect  and  manner  inspired  the  poetical  imagi- 
nation of  Ossian  and  the  ancient  bards,  we  must  penetlnte 

HighUndi.  into  tho  Highlands^  which  contain  those  counties  yet  unvisit- 
ed  by  us.  The  rude  character  with  which  they  are  stamp- 
ed, constitutes  their  principal  charm:  their  gloomy  valleys, 
nearly  all  occupied  by  lakes  or  ravaged  by  torrents  are, 
during  several  months  in  the  year,  deprived  of  the  rays  of 
t}ie  fiun.    In  these  almost  desert  regions  the  principal  fi^tm 
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of  Scotlmnd  hide  their  sources  from  the  view  of  the  traveller,     book 
while  the  nioontaineer  leads  his  flocks  to  pasture  every  day     ^'''^- 
ameng  them.    As  late  as  the  commencemeut  of  the  last  cen-  . 
tiiry  there  existed  no  regular  road  into  the  Highlands:  the* 
paths  which  led  from  the  Lowlands  thither  were  impassable 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year:  the  Highlanders  sepa- 
rated from  the  remainder  of  the  Scottish  people,  were  ig-^ 
norant  of  the  resources  of  commerce,  and  altogether  stran*- 
gers  to  the  benefits  of  agriculture,  holding  only  remote.com- 
monlcations  with  those  counties  in  which  civilization  had 
extended  its  blessing^.    The  British  government  could  not 
behold  with  indifference  an  active  and  ignorant  population 
roaming  lawless  among  the  mountains:  the  government, 
moved  by  policy  rather  than  philanthropy,  employed  from 
1726  to  1745  companies  of  soldiers  to  construct  a  line  of 
commodious  and  spacious  roads  over  this  rocky  region  to 
the  extent  of  100  leagues :  additions  to  this  have  since  been 
made* 

In  travelling  among  the  Higlilands  we  are  struck  with  MaaMrtof 
the  sight  of  wretched  cabins  and  huts  built  of  round  stones  ^^  P*^^** 
and  plastered  with  mud,  with  no  roofing  but  sods  or  thatch. 
The  interior  of  the  best  of  these  is  divided  into  two  apart* 
ments  by  a  wicker  partition :  the  smaller  apartment  being 
appropriated  to  the  cattle  and  fowls,  and  the  larger  serving 
for  dining  room  and  bedchamber  to  the  whole  family :  ia 
the  middle  is  the  hearth,  and  over  it  hangs  the  pot  in  which 
the  victuals  are  cooked  :  commonly  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  roof 
to  let  out  the  smolce,  but  as  this  is  not  directly  over  the 
hearth,  lest  the  rain  should  put  out  the  fire,  it  happens  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  smoke  fills  the  house  and  goes  out  at 
the  door.    The  bed  of  tlie  Highlander  is  composed  of  a  pile 
of  heath  or  fern  with  a  woollen  rug  spread  upon  it    The 
food  of  these  people  is  as  simple  as  their  manners,  and  con- 
sists of  nothing  besides  oatmeal,  milk,  and  a  few  fruits. 
Christmas  is  a  time  of  great  rejoicing,  and  on  this  occasion 
alone  they  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  dice  of  mutton  or  beef, 
which  even  the  poorest  will  then  strive  to  obtain.    Before 
the  introduction  of  sheep  into  the  Highlands,  every  family 
found  sufficient  occupation  to  live;  but  since  the  change  eSect- 
ed  by  uniting  many  small  farms  into  large  grazing  establish- 
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menUf  the  people  have  been  thrown  into  great  distress,  and 
thousands  have  been  forced  to  quit  the  place  of  their  nmtiTi- 
tjf  and  establish  themselves  in  the  uncultivated  regions  «C 
America.  The  knowledge  wtiich  has  been  spread  anong 
them  by  the  exertions  of  late  years*  has  given  tbem  sobm 
ideas  of  trade  and  industry,  and  hel|ied  the  progress  of 
agriculture.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  people  consists  ia 
cattle,  great  numbers  of  which  are  sold :  the  crops  of  graia 
are  sufficient  for  their  bread  and  the  distillation  of  wkiakey, 
a  liquor  of  which  they  are  particularly  fond.  In  aone 
quarters  they  have  begnn  to  work  mines  and  enter  into  te 
fisheries,  and  everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  by  the  belp 
of  the  efforts  which  the  British  government  is  making  fir 
that  purpose,  the  Highlands  will  become  at  some  foture  day 
one  of  the  richest  portions  of  Great  Britain.  We  shall  give 
a  sketch  of  this  region  so  worthy  of  being  known. 

The  isle  of  Bute  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  forms  the  county 
of  this  name  along  with  the  ible  of  J3irran,  a  league  to  the 
south.  The  former  is  exposed  to  a  mild  and  humid  atmo- 
sphere :  the  thermometer  here  never  sinks  lower  than  St  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point :  t)ie  surface  is  hilly,  aiid  the 
soil  rocky  in  the  norths  but  the  southern  part  ia  fertile. 
The  length  of*  the  island  is  5  or  6  leagues,  and  the  breadth 
not  more  than  8  leagues.  Seven  eighths  of  the  land  is  tte 
.property  of  the  earl  of  Bute.  The  inhabitants,  to  the  nam- 
ber  of  6000,  are  industriously  employed  ia  cnltivaliog  the 
soil,  manufacturing  cotton  cloths  and  fishing  for  lierriBgs. 
The  island  contains  two  parishes,  a  town  and  two  saudl 
harbours,  Botkaay  and  Kmryeray :  here  are  Dmidical  Urn- 
pies  and  other  antiquities,  with  a  singular  castle,  which  was 
formerly  a  royal  residence.  The  island  of  Jrrun  bean  the 
reputation  of  having  been  the  scene  of  the  last  days  of  Os- 
sian :  its  chief  town  is  LamlaBk.  The  entire  population  ef 
the  island  amounts  to  7000  souls,  divided  betweea  the 
parishes  oC  KUbridi  and  JBImory. 

Reascending  the  Frith  of  Clyde  toward  the  north,  and 
.turning  to  the  right,  we  arrive  at  the  confluence  of  this  river 
with  the  Leven,  where  we  meet  with  Bwmbartmi  and  its  old 
castle^  400  feet  above  the  town :  the  OMSt  important  ttaaa- 
fadery  here  is  one  of  glass,  oocitpying  SOO  woriuaen.    The 
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cooBty*  of  which  this  is  the  chief  townf  contahw  toward  the     book 
northy  iMh  Lomond^  spriDlcled  with  beautifQl  islands^  and     ^i^i^> 
oflTering  the  most  charming  views :  this  fifie  sheet  of  water  — """"* 
is  nurrew  in  the  northern  party  but  widens  in  the  south,  ^Qd. 
where  it  extends  among  a  long  chain  of  mountains^  over- 
looked by  the  majestic  summit  of  Ben  Lomond :   toward 
this  extremity  it  washes  a  fertile  plain,  and  presents  one  of 
the  finest  prospects  in  the  country.    West  of  this  lake  lies 
the  maritime  county  of  Argyle,  consisting  of  islands  and^ 
tracts  of  the  main  land,  intersected  by  lochs :  in  the  south- 
ern part  is  a  narrow  extent  of  territory,  called  JKteapdale, 
united  to  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  by  an  isthmus :  in  the  west 
are  the  islands  of  Ila  and  Jura^  the  former  with  lOtOOO  in- 
habitants, and  the  latter  with  1500 :  these  are  divided  by  a 
narrow  channel.    In  the  northwest,  the  island  of  Mull 
shows  the  cloudy  summits  of  its  mountains:   it  contains 
6000  inhabitants*    The  chief  town  of  this  county  is  Inve*  fmreraiy. 
rarjf,  an  unimportant  village,  with  a  few  manufactures  in  a 
languishing  state :   it  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  .tfry,  a 
stream  which  forms  in  this  neighbourhood  several  fine  cas- 
cades. 

We  shall  now  leave  on  our  left  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lomond,  view  of 
the  valley  through  which  the  Forth  meanders  towards  the  ofVer"h.^^ 
east :  the  sight  of  this  river  never  fails  to  draw  from  the 
Scotchman  an  expression  of  admiration  and  respect;  it  is  the 
Ganges  of  his  country.  The  Teitb,  flowing  out  of  Loch  jKbt- 
fint  or  Caikerintf  flows  parallel  to  this  river,  and  joins  it  aftev 
a  course  of  6  or  8  leagues.  In  Perthshire  the  hills  are  clad  in 
a  diversity  of  vegetation  :  the  waving  brashes  of  the  birch 
mingle  with  the  green  foliage  of  the  majestic  oak  and  the 
brown  leaves  of  the  ash ;  every  part  ofiers  to  the  view  the 
most  picturesque  scenes.  In  the  district  of  Mhol^  the  Mr 
moMl  falls  in  a  cascade  of  90  feet  before  it  joins  the  Tay : 
brther  distant,  two  large  rocks  unite  in  a  natural  bridge 
over  the  river.  In  the  valley  of  Glendow,  a  bridge  of  a 
single  arch  is  thrown  across  a  gulf  80  feet  deep,  into  which 
tiie  waters  <tf  a  stream  plunge  with  a  tremendous  roar. 
The  beauties  of  this  region  would,  however,  occupy  us  too 
long  in  the  deserigitioo,  and  moreover  would  excite  little  in- 
terest exc^t  among  the  natives  of  Scotland.    Perth  is  wor- 
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BOOK     thy  of  our  notice  and  is  surroonded  iHrith  beaatifiil  scenefy : 
CUT.     it  baa  all  the  elegance  of  a  regular  built  city,  tlic  principal 

■  ■  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles :  after  passiBg 
through  the  savage  country  watered  by  the  Tay,  it  is  not 
without  astonishment  that  the  traveller  finds  on  the  banks  <»f 
this  river,  a  beautiful  city  adorned  with  many  public 
fices,  a  theatre,  an  academy,  Mith  literary  and  learned 
eieties,  manufactures  of  cloth  amounting  to  nearly  1,000,000 
dollars,  and  a  population  of  20,000  souls. 
To  the  west  and  north  of  Perthshire  extends  the  county  or 

Infcram.  shire  of /nrem^f,  the  largest  in  Scotland,  and  containiof^ 
the  highest  mountains  in  Great  Britain,  and  those  wbosa 
form  and  scenery  are  the  most  majestic.  BivemesSf  the 
chief  town,  is  large,  well  built,  and  situated  near  tlie  sea  at 
the  bottom  of  a  gulf,  under  the  protection  of  a  fort  bailt  by 
Oliver  Cromwell.  The  river  JV%t^,  which  gives  nane  to 
the  town,  divides  it  into  two  parts:  the  ancient  portion  is 
on  the  right  bank,  and  consists  of  buildings,  wlmse  dingy 
hue  and  antique  style  form  a  strong  contrast  with  the  mod- 
em edifices  on  the  opposite  side :  many  fine  buildings,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  court  bouse,  a  gothic  struc^tnret 
and  the  hall  in  which  the  nobility  of  the  northern  coonties 
meet  every  year,  —  an  academy  with  SOO  scholars,  —  a  coi« 
lege, — a  tiieatre,-^a  royal  infirmary,  —  two  librariesj  — 
horticultural  and  agricultural  societies, -^others  for  the 
suppNBssion  of  mendicity,  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  poor  Highlanders,  —  and  for  the  distribution  of 
the  bible, -^ and  lastly,  a  treasury  office,  all  serve  to  create 
a  high  conception  of  the  character  of  this  place.  Industry 
is  not  less  active  here  than  benevolence :  Inverness  is  the 
central  point  of  all  the  trade  of  the  northern  part  of  Scot- 
land. 

Skyt  The  island  of  iSfcjfe,  with  a  population  of  15,000  seals, 

belongs  to  Inverness-shire :  the  principal  town  in  the  island 
is  Dunvegan. 

The  northern  branches  of  the  Grampians  fomS  tlie  valley 
of  the  Deveronf  a  stream  flowing  into  the  Northern  Ocean 

Banir,        at  Banfff  the  capital  of  a  county^  and  one  of  the  pleasantest 
towns  in  the  north  of  Scotland.    In  the  county  of  Murray 

f]^h        is  Blginf  1 1  miles  west  of  the  preceding,  an  old  and  badly 
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boilt  place,  dating  .from  the  end  of  the  9th  centory.  Xaim, 
on  the  Murray  Frith,  is  a  small  and  neat  town,  which,  not- 
ling  its  unimportance,  is  the  capital  of  a  county. 


BOOK 
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The  town  of  Cromarty^  hardly  more  important,  has  the  same  cromiuty. 
political  rank:  it  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  hay, 
and  has  a  large  and  safe  harbour,  and  some  manufactures 
of  cloth,  but  little  trade.     Tatn,  on  the  Frith  of  Dornoch,  Tain. 
has  no  trade  or  importance.    Basi-ihire^  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  exhibits  in  the  north  and  west  a  barren  territory^ 
mountains  with  lofty  and  broken  summits,  some  of  them 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  heaps  of  i^cks  thrown  to- 
gether in  confusion.    The  Hebrides  or  Western  Islands  are  Htbridai. 
comprised  in  this  county :  their  70,000  inhabitants  belong 
to  the  same  race  with  the  Scotch  Highlanders :  they  speak 
their  dialect,  wear  a  similar  dress,  and  observe  the  same 
customs,  but  are  more  uncivilized.    Horned  cattle,  sheep, 
and  fish,  are  their  only  articles  of  trade. 

Tiie  county  of  Sutherlandf  lying  north  of  the  preceding, 
has  for  its  chief  town,  Dornockf  once  the  residence  of  a  Dornoch. 
bishop,  but  at  present  daily  declining  in  importance.   Caiih* 
iiess,  a  county  separated  from  Sutherland  in  1 807,  has  a 
chain  of  hills  marking  this  limit :  it  is  washed  on  the  east  by. 
the  North  Sea,  and  extends  to  the  most  northerly  point  of 
Scotland.    Among  its  five  towns  may  be  mentioned  !I%ttrso, 
on  the  Bay  of  Dunnet,  with  170e  inhabitants,  considerable 
manufactures  of  cloth,  and  a  small  harbour,  frequented  by 
fishermen  and  coasting  craft     Wick<i  ^^  the  opposite  coast  Wick. 
of  the  North  Sea,  subsists  by  the  herring  and  cod  fishery: 
it  is  less  populous  than  the  preceding,  but  has  the  rank  of  a 
royal  burgh  and  chief  town.  ^. 

The  most  northern  county  of  Scotland  is  that  of  the  Ork*  Orkoayi. 
ntys^  which  comprise  these  and  the  Shetland  Islands.  Tlie 
Orkneys  are  SO  in  number-^  Pomona  or  Mainland,  Hoy, 
AbrfA  RonaUsay^  South  Ronaldsafff  Sanday,  Stronsay,  Bday, 
Westray^  Shapinsay,  Burray^  and  Wals^  are  the  chief.  Their 
whole  populatibn  amounts  to  S5,000.  Known  to  the  an- 
nents,  they  were  a  subject,  with  them,  of  much  error  and 
fable.  Pliny  numbers  them  at  40.  Solinus  aflirms  that  they 
had  not  a  single  inhabitant,  and  were  covered  with  grass 
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BMK     and  bolrashes.*    According  to  OBsiaoy  tbaj  once  fermod  a 
oLiT.     powerfol  kingdom*  from  which  atatoment  we  may  gather  an 

-^■^""^  idea  of  the  power  of  the  petty  kings  of  Scotland  in  bis  tioM. 
'  It  seems  probable  that  the  Picts  held  these  Islands  till  the 
oTerthrow  of  their  dominion  by  Kenneth  11,  in  838.  They 
remained  attached  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  till  the  end  of  the 
11th  century,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  13th,  they  fell 
a  second  time  into  the  possession  of  this  kingdom,  but  tbey 
were  not  finally  regarded  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom, till  the  marriage  of  James  III,  with  Margaret  of  Nor- 
way.t  The  people  of  the  Orkneys  speak  English,  bst 
with  the  disagreeable  Scotch  accent :  the  wealthy  classes 
are  polite  and  hospitable,  and  the  poor  Yery  superstitions. 
They  are  habituated  to  climbing  the  rocks  and  naTlgating 
the  dangerous  seas  of- these  islands,  and  in  consequence,  for- 
nish  excellent  sailors  to  tlie  British  navy.  The  exports 
fi*om  these  islands  are  cattle,  swine,  salt  fish,  batter,  and 
lard :  these  are  bartered  for  the  fuel  and  metals  wanting  in 
the  islands,  wine,  tobacco,  cloth,  and  ironmongery.    JKrJ:- 

Kirkwaiu  wullf  on  the  island  of  Pomona,  is  the  capital  of  the  whole 
county :  it  is  a  little  dirty  place,  thought  to  have  beta 
founded  in  1138,  by  Rognwald,  Earl  offforway ;  it  exhibits 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress,  and  of  an  old  palace  of  the 
Earls  of  the  Orkneys :  the  cathedral  is  a  fine  gotbic  stmc- 
ture,  and  the  harbour,  which  lies  within  a  safe  and  commo- 
dious road,  is  defended  by  a  fortification  erected  under 
,    Cromwell. 

Shetland.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Shetland  Islands  are  a  strong, 
well  made,  dark  complexioned  race.  They  are  not  less  hos- 
pitable than  their  neighbours  of  the  Orkneys,  but  are  consid- 
ered more  hardy  and  industrious.  They  marry  very  yonng^ 
and  a  bachelor  is  rare  among  them.  In  these  blanda  a  lit* 
tie  hut,  a  rug,  a  cow,  a  pot  for  boiling  victuals,  a  spade  and 
two  or  three  fishing  nets,  make  up  the  whole  furniture  of  a 

*  Thii  author  has  been  named,  with  reason,  PHnj/^i^pe:  his  book,  entitled 
Polyhiiior^  is  little  more  than  a  transcript  of  the  work  of  the  great  Roman  natur- 
alist. 

t  See  Capper's  Topographical  Dictionary.  Blair's  Chronological  Tables,  and 
A  Sporting  Tour  through  the  Northern  parts  of  England,  and  great  part  of  the 
HIghiands  of  Scotland,  by  G.  Thornton. 
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domestic  ^tablishment    Coarse  cloths,  woollen  boeiery  and     book 
fishy  constitute  an  annual  exportation  estimated  at  £0,000     ^^<^- 
dollars.    The  laws,  manners,  language,  and  costume  of  the 
inhabitants,  are  the  same  as  in  Scotland*    The  population    * 
is  about  25,000.    J^ainland  is  the  roost  considerable  of  the 
Shetland  Islands,  and  Pomona  of  the  Orkneys.    Fellf  Unst, 
Whalsa^f  Bressajff  Burray^  Housef  Trondrayf  FeUart  Papa^ 
Slaur,  JRckU'Rhoef  lAitte-Bhott  Skerries  and  AbM,  are  tfext 
in  consequence,  with  the  little  islands  of  Foula  and  Fair, 
lying  between  this  group  and  the  Orkneys.    Lerwick  and  Lerwick. 
Scalloxoay,  their  only  towns,  are  both  situated  on  the  shore  Scalloway. 
of  Mainland.    Many  conjectures  have  been  entertained  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  came  from  Norway.    Their  archipelago 
was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Orkneys. 

Scotland  is  the  most  enlightened  of  the  British  king- 
doms: its  scholars  amounted  in  18S4  to  191,000,  and  the 
colleges  of  the  country  numbered  mora  than  4500  students. 
The  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  these  institutions  is 
what  alone  can  secure  them  any  distinction.  In  this  coun- 
try it  is  not  less  extensive  and  liberal  than  in  the  universi- 
ties of  England. 
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PxAOBO  under  a  foggy  and  cloudy  sky,  Ireland  was  de- 
spised by  the  Roman  power,  as  a  territory  derended  by 
wintry  tempests.  The  name  of  Hibenda  bestowed  upon  it 
by  CsBsar,  explains  to  us  the  .idea  formed  of  the  country  by 
the  ancients.*  The  histoid  of  this  island  is  wrapped  in  ob- 
scurity and  error.  Strabo  paints  its  inhabitants  in  no  vety 
flattering  colours :  according  to  this  geographer  tbey  were 
more  savage  than  the  Britanni  their  neighbors :  they  were 
cannibals,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  meritorious  action  to  de- 
vour the  carcasses  of  their  parents :  connexions  forbidden 
by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  such  as  the  union  of  a  brother 
and  sister,  or  of  a  son  and  mother,  were  not  held  in  disre- 
pute by  them.f  If  these  statements,  which  Strabo  utters 
with  some  doubting,  were  well  founded,  we  sliould  regard 
the  Irish  as  the  most  unfitted  for  civilization  of  all  the  Eu- 
ropean tribes.  The  partisans  of  religious  intolerance  who 
in  both  houses  of  the  British  parliament  so  long  denied  to 
the  Irish  catholics  the  right  of  sharing  in  the  national  re- 
presentation, would  have  been  naturally  led  to  regard  them 
as  a  race  destined  to  bondage,  and  the  parliament  would 


*  Tacitus  likewise  gives  it  this  name  in  tlie  life  of  Agricola.  Poa^Msins  Mela 
calls  it  Jupema, 

t  Strabo,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  V,  i  5.    He  calls  the  island  Jsme*    Dtodorus  Skulut 
names  it  /m. 
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have  refused  to  sanction  a  measuro  otherwise  demanded  hj  book 
the  voice  of  justice  and  humanity.  The  English  writers  ^^^* 
have  top  long  been  under  the  influence  of  their  antipathy  to 
n  people  who  remained  inaccessible  to  the  religious  reforma- 
tion, and  have  represented  them  as  the  dregs  '6f  the  huniai| 
race,  while  the  Irish  writers,  with  a  contrary  e:caggeration, 
launch  out  into  praises  of  tlieir  ancestors,  and  exalt  the  vir- 
tues of  their  contcnpi^mrarics.  The  humiliating  laws  which 
liavc  for  several  centuries  oppressed  this  people,  have  also 
bad  ^  |)ernicious  effect  i^pon  their  character,  still  wo  shall 
refrain  from  undue  indulgence  Qr  sev.erity  in  passing  a  judg- 
nient  ujipn  them.  A  short  time  since  they  were  stamped 
with  a  marl&  of  reprobation  :  thry  were  a  conquered  people: 
now  they  ^refree:  new  ties  attach  them  to  the  mother  coun- 
try :  but  proud  of  their  emancipation,  they  seem  to  be  nmra 
turbulent  thi^n  ever,  jikc  a  scholar  escaped  from  the  hands 
iof  his  |iedagogue.  We  may  however  anticipate  for  them  a 
complete  regeneration :  the  light  of  knowledge  once  spread 
abroad  among  them,  will  direct  them  in  the  way  of  their 
.true  interests;  industry  will  receive  a  new  impulse,  and 
England  will  derivp  f^om  an  sict  of  justice,  new  raaterialu 
of  ))o\ven 

If  we  may  believe  Usslicp,*  Keder,t  Warceus,^  and  other  AodMtin. 
antiquaries,  the  history  of  Ireland  may  be  traced  back  five  ^^^^ 
liundred  yjears  before  the  Christian  era^  A  colony  arriving 
from  Scythia  by  the  way  of  Spain,  settled  here  at  this  date, 
;ind  introduced  the  Pheuician  language  and  a  taste  for  let- 
ters among  the  Celtic  inhajbitants.  This  kind  of  civiliza'^ 
tion  hardly  accords  with  the  relation  of  Strabo,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Augustus*  The  first  of  the  above  nameil 
writers  preteqds  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  tlia 
ibland  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  but  a  moro 
reasonable  Ifdkt  is  that  it  was  first  propagated  there  in  tha 
;>th  century,  first  by  the  exertions  of  Paliadius,  the  legato 
of  Pope  Cielestine,  and  shortly  ^fter  hy  St  Patrick  tho  firs} 

^  Author  of  iht  work  upop  ihe  religion  of  th«  andant  With  •tfd'Biiiith,  and 
oi  tbt  f^eieruifi  EpUMarum  Ifibemuarum  SyUo^e, 

t  RtcherehM  dec  medaillM  frapp^i  an  Irlandt  avanl  (}ua  Henri  U  i^aiaparaf    * 
lU  €•  roy^uma. 

)  DitaartatioM  aur  laa  antlquitla  da  Ilrlanda. 
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BOOK     bishop  of  Ireland.    The  Chidic  or  ancient  Celtic  was  a1  wajs 
<'''▼•       the  prevailing  language^  and  we  have  seen  that  two  of  its 

"^"""^  dialects  have  been  preserved  in  Scotland:  the  third,  called 
^o^^g^'  ^rsCf  Irishf  or  Erinachf  is  the  dialect  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland :  in  this  idiom  the  people  still  give  this  island  the 
name  of  Erin. 

Ancient  In  the  eighth  century  this  country,  governed  by  an'  an- 

Kiogf-  cient  race  of  kings,  was  already  in  possession  of  sereral 
arts,  since  we  find  they  used  coined  money  of  silver  in  their 
trading:  still  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  bnilding 
with  stone,  as  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  then  4:alled 
Osterlingif  arrived  at  this  period,  made  settlements  on  the 
coast,  and  built  solid  and  regular  edifices:  before  this  time 
the  inhabitants  had  been  content  with  wretched  wooden 
constructions*      These   foreigners  laid  the  foundations  of 

First  cities.  Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  but  as 
they  dwelt  in  greater  numbers  about.  Dublin  than  In  their 
other  territories,  this  region  received  from  the  natives  tbe 
name  of  Fingal,  that  is,  the  strangers^  land*    In  the  twelfth 
century^  Ireland  was  divided  into  five  kingdoms  called 
Ulster^  LeinsttTf  J^eath,   ConnaughU  and  Minster^   these 
were  subdivided  into  several  small  principalities,  probably 
'  the  tributaries  of  each  crown.    Henry  II,  at  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  England,  formed  the  project  of  uniting 
Ireland  to  his  dominions,  but  wanted   a  pretext  for   the 
usurpation,  this  however  soon  offered  itself:  Derraot  Mac 
Murrough,  king  of  Leinster,  acruel  tyrant,  had  been  driven 
from  his  kingdom  for  stealing  the  wife  of  O'Roisk,  prince 
of  Bressing.*    He  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Henry  and  so- 
licited his  friendship,  offering  to  submit  to  him  as  a  vassal  in 
recompense  for  the  assistance  necessary  to  regain  his  crown. 
Ireland       Henry,  who  had  no  need  of  persuasion,  accepted  tbe  ofler, 
Henry  If.    ^c^P^^ched  an  army  to  Ireland,  and  re-established*  Dermot 
on  the  throne.    This  however,  was  but  a  single  step  towards 
his  object :  he  obtained  from  pope  Adrian,  a  bull  annexing 
Ireland  to  his  crown,  passed  over  to  the  island  with  the 

*  The  prefix  M^  signifies  ton  or  ^ramli^ii,  and  is  a  mark  of  nobUity :  lor- 
merly  none  except  tbe  chieftains  and  those  who  traced  their  origin  to  a  high 
antiquity,  were  allowed  the  distinctioii  of  this  name. 
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flower  of  his  nobility  and  armyt  subdued  the  kings  and  petty     book 
chieftains  who  still  resisted,  and  profiting  by  their  divisions,     ci-^* 
caused  himself  to  be  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Ireland, 
nrit is  title  was  in  1184,  confirmed  upon  his  son  John  who 
established  himself  in  the  island,  and  gave  the  inhabitants 
a  new  code  of  laws. 

The  Irish  however,  chagrined  that  their  country  which 
had  been  for  so  long  a  time  divided  into  five  kingdoms, 
should  now  be  no  more  than  a  single  principality,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  successes  of  Robert  Bruce  in  Scotland,  to 
oflTer  the  crown  of  Ireland  to  the  brother  of  this  prince. 
Robert  granted  their  wishes,  landed  in  the  island,  obliged 
the  English  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Dublin,  and  caused  his 
brother  Edward  to  be  crowned  at  Dundalk.     But  this  prince 
soon  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  his  subjects,  and  in  a 
battle  with  the  English  lie  fell,  sword  in  hand.     After  this 
event  which  happened  in  1318,  Ireland  was  rent  by  dis- 
cords  and   rebellion:    three   centuries  passed   before  the 
English   power  was  firmly  established    and  consolidated. 
Henry  VIII,  found  that  in  order  to  flatter  the  self  love  Under 
of  the  Irish  it  was  necessary  to  erect  their  island  into  a  ^J°7 
kingdom :   he  therefore  took  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland. 
Down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  religious  reformation  ^jj^J^^^ 
bad  mad^  its  way  quietly  into  those  parts  of  the  island  in- 
habited by  the  English,  but  flie  court  of  JElome  and  the 
House  of  Austria  by  transmitting  money,  arms  and  troops, 
kept  up  the  enmity  between  the  Irish  and  English,  which 
had  broken  out  anew  under  the  impulse  of  religion.    Eliza- 
beth deprived  the  catholics  of  Ireland  of  all  public  employ- 
ments, and  James  I,  irritated  by  their  obstinacy,  confiscated  Under  ^ 
the  lands  of  the  insurgents  and  divided  them  among  the    *""  * 
partizans  of  the  court.     If  the  spirit  of  religious  toleration 
could  have  exercised  any  influence  in  the  century  which 
produced  the  reformation,  Irelanrl  would  not  have  been  the 
theatre  of  unceasing  troubles,  but  would  have  become  slowly 
enlightened,  and  proceeded  with  sure  steps  in  the  career  of 
improvement    We  should  not  have  seen  in  1641  tb<3  par- 
tial execution  of  a  plot  which  renewed  in  Ireland  the  hor- 
rible massacre  of  the  Sicilian  vespers :  40,000  Englishmen, 
according  to  Hume,  fell  by  the  daggers  of  the  Irish  catho- 
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licfl,  altiiongii  otlier  vrttet^  fix  tM  tiiimber  iM  higher  thtn 
10,000*  Be  the  truth  ivhere  it  will*  this  fatKl  occurrence 
CeinenteH  to  ttid  latest  times  the  hatred  or  two  nations  formed 
tin*  iinion. 

llie  Irish,  of  course,  took  the  part  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles  I.    Cromwell  felt  himself  called  upon  in  165S,  to 
fitcnge  his  country liieii  hj  carrying  fil-e  and  sWonI  into  the 
desert  (extremities  of  Connaught,  proclaiming  that  ererj 
Catholic  takeit  without  the  limits  of  the  proViiice  aliotlld  be 
put  to  death  without  trial,  and  his  property  divided  among 
the'  partisans  cf  the  ilnglislu    Encouraged  hy  the  embit- 
tered feelings  of  tlie  Irish,  James  II,  dreaming  of  the  re- 
covery of  a  crown  which  he  had  abandoned,  hazai-ded  the 
fate  of  this  country  hy  seeking  here  defenders  whose  cour- 
age he  was  incapable  of  animating.     At  tlie  head  of  an 
army  nearly  equal  to  that  of  William,  a  single  defeat  over- 
threw his  hopes,  and  although  he  complained  of  the  French 
^    for  not  rendering  assistance^  wtiat  confidence  could  he  in- 
spire into  those  who  fought  for  him  ?    Would  a  prince  who 
possessed  any  courage  have  abandoned  so  pi^ciiiitatclj,  ih* 
field  of  battle  and  his  kingdom  ?  Ireland  had  not  yet  at^ 
tained  to  a  state  of  quiet  when  the  example  of  the  French 
Involution  excited  anew  those  pretensions  hardly  laid  at 
fUbeiiiAn.   rest.     Anarchy   was  organized  under  leaders,  the  lower 
classes  took  up  arms,  the  soldier  i-ebelled  against  his  com- 
mander, the  servant  plotted  against  the  life  of  his  master, 
the  peasant  armed  liimself  against  his  lahdloH,   terror 
spread  among  all  the  friends  ^f  drdnr:   the  magistrate 
feared  to  raise  the  s\vofd  of  justice  and  wlioever  siwke  In 
the  name  of  the  law^  fell  by  the  steel  of  the  assassin.     In 
this  state  of  feverish  anxiety,  thfc  Irish  demanded  succour 
from  the  Fh;nch  Directory ;  a  French  sqiiadron  eluded  the 
Jbnglish  fleet  and  anchored  iri  Bantry  Bay,  but  a  storm 
h.Midered  the  debarkation^  and  tiie  ships  were  forreil  to  put 
to  soa;    In  ftpite  of  this  misfortune,  the  rebellion  was  or- 
ganized, fend  exphidcd  In  the  middle  of  the  year  1798 :  som^ 
French  frigates  landed  a  thousand  infantry  arid  some  mu- 
nitions of  war  in  the  bay  of  Rillala,  and  a  few  tnsiirgenta 
Joined  this  handful  of  soldiers,  but  being  attacked  by  a  su- 
perior force  pf  tiie  English  they  were  made  prisoners. 
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After"  a  ihifi  expedition  wMcli  did  not  remit  more  biippfljrf  book 
the  Directory  abaiidonecl  the  Irish  mftlecontcnts  to  their  own  ^^^' 
exertions:  they  wore  iMMin  rrdnreil  to  obedience,  nnd  upon  ' 

the  |tro|iogii|  or  Mr  Pitt  in  1801,  the  Irinh  pHrliatnent  was 
united  to  that  or  England,  and  hoth  sat  t«igHhcr  for  the 
lit-Ht  time  on  the  twenty  •second  of  January  1801,  at  West- 
mi  iisfer* 

l^iie  tiarliament  which  itict  at  Dubliti  consisted  of  300  ^^r^^^- 
members :  at  present  tlie  Irish  deputies  to  the  British  par- 
liament are  only  100:  and  28  |>eers  sit  in  the  House  of 
LftOmlit.  Th^  Lord  Lieutenant  or  viceroy  is  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and,  since  the  union,  Ireland  has  been  govern- 
ed by  the  laws  of  England. 

Irelam!  is  certainly  less  enlightened  than  England,  and  MArai.coo- 
Btill  less  so  tlian  Scotland ;  nevertheless  the  sitUMtion  of  the  i.«uik1j 
country  in  this  respect  has  been  much  exaggerated.    There 
are  fewer  scholars  here  than  in  the  other  kingdoms,  but 
nearly  as  maiiy  as  in  France.    What  chiefly  distinguislies 
tills  country  Trom  others  is  the  nature  of  the  instruction  im^ 
parted :  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  untler  the  influence 
of  tiie  clergy,  |ioor,  unenlightened  and  full  of  prejudices,  ani 
kept  in  an  afliicting  superstition,  which  is  the  solo  principle 
of  the  ignorance  of  which  they  are  accused.    The  elementary 
Instrtiction  of  the  popular  classes  sliould  not  be  restricted  to 
i-eading  ahd  writing :  religion  should  teach  them  the  extent 
of  their  duties,  based  nptm  the  principles  of  gosiiel  morality  | 
but  where  shall  they  find  the  liglits  necessary  to  their  situa- 
tion, if  not  ill  the  books  designed  to  enlighten  the  christian  f 
The  catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  do  not  |K*rmit  the  people  to 
read  the  scriptures,  but  by  tlieir  absurd  writings  destined  to 
perpetuate  snperMtitit)n  and  ignorance^  thry  fsshion  them  to 
tliat  sort  of  independence,  which  makes  the  Irishman  only  a 
blind  instniment  of  hatred  against  England,  a  pretended 
christian  ever  ripe  for  itvoU.    Nevertheless  there  were  es- 
timated to  be  in  1824,  more  than  560,000  children  who  at-  B*s«Im; 
tend  schofil ;  the  mode  of  instruction  only*  we  repeat^  is  to 
be  blamed.    The  great  establishments  fbr  education  are  not 
free  from  reproach  :  those  which  ornament  Dublin,  in  spite  ^ 
of  their  outward  show  of  luxury,  are  very  ordinary :  no  dis- 
tinguished work  has  ever  proceeded  from  its  Protestant  ml* 
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BOOK    yersitj'.    Too  oiagBifioently  endowod,  like  tke  rGnvwI 
ctY.     cliorcby  with  property  gained  in  the  unjust  way  of  confiaca- 
'"""'"'"'  tion,  we  must  remark  with  an  Irish  author,*  that  this  learn- 
ed body  suflTers  from  a  superfluity  of  the  good  tilings  of  this 
world,  like  the  English  ecclesiastics:  if  science  languishes 
when  in  poverty,  she  slumbers  also  in  the  lap  of  abundance. 
The  island  possesses  but  a  single  establishment  for  ecdi^i- 
astical  education,  the  college  of  St  Patrick  at  JlaymoM, 
under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  and  designed  to  make  Catho- 
lic priests  :  this  institution  sends  forth  nothing  but  scholars 
imbued  with  prejudices  and  prepossessions  unfavorable  to 
England.     In  the  same  small  town  is  also  a  college  for  Isj 
Catholics,  founded  by  subscription  in  1802.     At  Belfast  and 
Cork,  tliere  have  been  colleges  established  within  a  fev 
years,  but  these  are  designed  only  for  the  rich  :  the  poorer 
classes  demand  much  greater  ameliorations.    The  progress 
of  improvement,  so  slow  in  Ireland,  will  probably  be  has- 
Charitable  tened  by  the  effects  of  the  emancipation.    Four  benevolent 
^^^^^'^     societies  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  that  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, that  of  Dublin,  the  Hibernian  Society  of  Cork»  and 
the  society  of  the  same  name  in  London,  must  necessarily  ex- 
ert a  great  and  increasing  influence,  and  the  memory  of  their 
founders  will  be  held  in  veneration  when  the  people,  having 
become  more  industrious,  no  longer  grovel  in  abject  poverty : 
when  the  great  proprietors,  attaching  themselves  to  a  coon- 
try  more  worthy  of  interest,  cease  to  spend  their  revenues  in 
England,  while  their  estates  are  confided  to  agents  occupied 
in  harassing  and  plundering  the  unfortunate  farmer :  when 
the  Anglican  clergy,  the  possessors  of  extensive  territories, 
shall  understand  how  honorable  is  the  employment  of  in- 
structing those  people  whom  they  now  abandon,  in  order  to 
enjoy,  in  indolence,  the  pleasures  of  the  great  metropolis  of 
the  three  kingdoms. 
Eccieiias-       Ireland  is  divided  into  four  ecclesiastical  provinces  or 
ticaidivi»-  archbishoprics,  .tfrnimri,  Dublin,  Ca$hel  and  IVcnm,  and  into 
19  suffragan  bishoprics.    The  archbishop  of  Dublin  is  pri- 
mate of  Ireland ;  that  of  Armagh  has  also  the  title  of  pri- 

*  Mr  John  O'Driscoli  iu  his  work  eotitldd  Views  of  Ireland.    2  toIs.    dro. 
Und.  1828. 


ttoate,  but  he  is  also  metropolitan  of  the  kingdom :  there  are  boo« 
also  QS  deaneries  and  84  archdeaconries.  The  Anglican  °'-^- 
bi.shops  ai-e  nominated  by  the  king,  and  paid  from  the  reve- 
nues of  the  grand  seal.  Tlie  importance  of  their  income 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  Protestant  clergy, 
cotniHised  of  1700  individuals,  absorb,  in  salaries,  a  sum 
equal  to  6  millions  of  dollars,  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole 
clergy  of  France.    Each  archbishop  receives  annually  from 

50^00  to  70,000  dollars.  ,  .    ..  ,  ^ 

Ireland  was  early  distinguished  for  its  industry,  and,  but  Murtrj 
for  political  troubles,  would  have  reached  a  high  degree  of 
importance  in  this  respect    In  the  manufacture  of  cloths  it 
has  obtained  a  great  superiority.    Under  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vlli,  It  was  less  famous  for  linens  than  for  woollens,  but 
under  that  of  William  III,  such  heavy  duties  were  laid  upon 
the  last  that  tliey  were  abandoned,  and  the  people  turned 
their  attention  to  linen  and  thread.    The  amount  of  exports 
in  this  branch  of  industry  is  valued  at  14,500,000  dollars. 
The  cotton  manufactures  have  not  become  so  important,  but 
since  the  last  century  they  have  shovm  a  constant  increase, 
and  tlie  quantity  of  cotton  they  annually  consume  is  esti- 
mated at  6,000,000  pounds. 

Since  the  shackles  which  ruined  the  woollen  manufactures 
has  been  removed,  they  have  applied  themselves  to  the  mak- 
ing of  coarse  stuffs,  and  at  present  export  5,460,000  yards : 
the  silk  manafactorles  consume  annually  64,000  pounds  of 
material,  and  the  dUtllleries  produce  above  12,000,000  gal- 
lons of  spirits.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  abundance 
of  meadows,  enable  them  to  export  to  England  each  year 
15,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  63,000  horned  cattle,  72,000 
sheep,  65,000  swine,  and  3000  horses.  The  value  of  the 
exports  to  Great  Britain  cannot  be  less  than  30,000,000 
dollars,  and  all  the  exports  to  different  quarters  of  the  globe 

exceed  37  millions. 

The  various  branches  of  Industry  employ  7.500  weavers,  Numh«of 
«,500  cotton  spinners,  8,000  persons  for  the  different  pre- 
parations demanded  in  both  these  fabrications,  3,600  work- 
men in  the  silk  mills,  12,000  for  the  preparation  and  manu- 
facture of  wool,  and  49,000  men  in  the  sea  and  river  fiaheig. 
Bat  agricultuw  and  manufactures  are  far  from  being  rom- 
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cient  to  maintain  the  whole  labouring  po|iiilation»  aioce,  ac- 
corditig  to  an  eniimoration  made  in  1821,  among  S»9S1|000 
'  labourers  frfmi  15  to  70  years  of  age,  there  >vcre  1,094900V 
out  of  employment. 

Tlie  five  kingdoms  which  anciently  divided  Ii*elaiid»  forn 
at  present  fmii*  grand  provinces,  ^hicli  have  retained  U.e 
names  of  four  ut  these  kingdoms,  namely,  Ulster  in  the 
north,  ConnaitglU  in  the  west*  Ldnster  in  tl>e  east,  aiul 
Mu*iiter  in  the  south.  They  form  .S2  counties  of  i»hick  9 
belong  to  the  first,  5  to  the  second,  l£  to  the  third,  and  6  to 
the  last.  These  divisions  we  shall  pass  in  review  in  the  or- 
der of  their  enumeration. 

At  tlic  extremity  of  Lough  FoyUf  a  sort  of  gulf  opening 

into  the  sea,  and  receiving  the  waters  of  a  small  strean, 

stands  Londonderryt  or  simply,  IXrrry,  tUe  chief  city  of  a 

county,  and  a  place  of  importance :  it  is  regularly  built  witb 

the  four  principal  streets  ciiissing  each  other  at  right  angles : 

here  is  an  elegant  cathedral,  a  prisim  lately  built,  and  an 

cpiscoptil  palace.    The  situatioq  of  the  port,  at  tlic  rooath 

of  the  river,  is  advanrtagcous  for  the  commerce  of  tlie  place, 

which  is  maintained  by  tlie  importation  of  colonial  goods, 

and  the  exportation  of  domestic  cloths  to  America  and  the 

East  Indies.    This  city  sustained  a  famous  siege  in  1688 

against  James  II :  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison  bad  been 

killeil  in  the  breaches,  and  the  besieged  bad  no  resource  left 

but  to  capitulate,  when  a  minister,  named  Wallucr^  took  the 

command  and  inspired  them  with  such  bravery,  that  the 

assailants  were  unable  to  eflect  the  capture  of  the  city,  and, 

the  English  fleet  arriving  to  their  support,  James  waa  forced 

to  raise  the  siege.    In  the  county  of  JSntrimf  wlmae  chief 

town  ofTcrs  notliing  remarkable,  Cwnickjcrgut  is  siluated  at 

the  entrance  of  a  bay  called  Belfast  Lougtie  this  to^rn  con- 

stitutes  a  particular  jurisdiction,  and  holds  a  court  of  aastza 

in^eiiendent  of  the  county  courts,  which  also  meet  there:  its 

harbour  is  chiefly  frequented  hy  fishing  boats*    In  1760,  it 

was  captured  and  pillaged  by  a  celebrated  French  priva* 

teer  named  Therrot :  its  population  is  aliout  8000.    Be^aslf 

at  the  bottom  of  tlii^  gulf,  is  thrice  as  populous,  which  nay 

be  ascribed  Co  its  iraportaat  liaen  and  cotton  manofaetiuts^ 
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at  the  eastern  ostremity  of  Ihis  town  is  an  ancient  bridge  of    book 
£1  arches*  and  2500  feet  in  Icngtiu  c^*^* 

Idsbtirn^  on  the  left  bank  of  tlic  Lagan,  a  river  flowing  out  - 

of  Lotigli  Neagli  and  falling  into  Belfast  Lougb^  is  noted 
for  its    manufactures,  its  charitable  institutions^  its   high 
churcti  tower,  and  its  market  ornamented  with  a  cupola:  it 
has  60OO  inhabitants.    Jirmaghf  the  capital  of  a  county^  was  Armaili, 
formerly  a  considerable  city,  and  the  metropolis  of  a  king- 
dom :   its  university  was  renowned,  and  had  onee  7000  stu- 
dents :    this  place  having  fallen  into  decay*  it  was  restored 
by  the  munificence  of  one  of  its  archbishops^  Richard  Jiobin- 
son,  who  repaired  the  cathedral,  rebuilt  nearly  the  whole 
city,  erected  a  superb  palace  and  a  fine  observatory,  and 
enriched  theachooland  library.     On  a  neighbouring  height 
formerly  stood  the  castle  inliabited  by  the  kings  of  Ulster. 
Doxvnpatrick^  near  Strangford  Lough,  is  the  si^t,  as  w£  ave  Down^ 
told,  where  St  Patrick  died  :  his  tomb  hero  is  held  in  great  ^*^^^ 
^'encration.    ^eway^  situated  near  a  river  and  canal,  is  tho  ' 

most  commercial  place  in  all  the  county  of  Down. 

ConnaughU  the  smallest  province  of  Ireland,  is  a  territory 
intersected  by  loughs,  bogs,  and  mountains :  agriculture  is 
in  a  languishing  state,  and  tho  population  is  both  smaller, 
and  more  wretched  than  in  the  other  provinces.    Here  are^ 
however*  four  capitals  of  counties*  somewhat  important* 
Sligo^  at  the  bottom  sd  a  bay,  has  a  harbour  capable  of  re-    - 
ceiving  vessel^  of  300  tons.     Casilthar^  watered  by  a  \\\X\f^ 
stream,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  linen :  this  is  a  town 
consisting  of  one  long  street:  the  French  took  it  in  1798f 
Galwatft  which  is  believed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  CiM^aj. 
and  mean  city,  called  JinsohGf  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  bay, 
to  which  it  gives  its  name :  it  is  surrounded  with  ruined 
walls,  and  consists  of  old  buildings,  but  within  a  few  years* 
new  ones  have  been  taking  their  places :  .the  cathedral  it 
handsome,  and  the  college  elegant.    This  town  is  import«- 
ant  for  its  trade  and  manufactures,  and  contains  an  ex- 
change, barracks,  and  other  public  buildings :  its  harbour 
is  safe  and  convenient,  and  defended  by  a  fort. 

We  shall  begin  our  description  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  DubiiB. 
province  of  X^nster,  with  the  capital  of  Ireland.    Let  the 
reader  imagine  at  the  extremity  of  a  bay,  which  might  be  con); 
Toi.  viix.  99 
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BOOK     pared  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  if  the  skj  of  Irelftod  reseoiblcd 
^^^^      that  of  Italy,  a  great  city  divided  Into  two  eqoal  parts  by  the 
^  river  LiflTey :  let  him  conceive  on  the  north  and  west  of  this 

capital,  a  gently  rising  eminence,  and  in  the  sooth  the  de- 
lightrul  view  of  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  and  soine  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  beauty  or  its  situation.    The  quadran- 
gular form  of  Dublin  occupies  on  each  side  an  extent  of  one 
league,  and  contains  within  its  limits  ir,000  houses,  two  ca- 
thedrals, SO  protestant  parish  churches,  16  catholic  cliapels, 
including  the  metropolitan  chapel,   a   French  prntestant 
chapel,  a  Dutch  and  Danish  chapel,  a  synagogue,  and  divers 
other  houses  of  religious  worship.    Most  of  the  streets  have 
been  improved  by  successive  enlargements,  and  are  pave^ 
Edificet.     and  well  lighted.    The  city  is  adorned  with  many  beautiM 
-  structures :    the  custom  house  is  a  magnificent  building 
with  four  fa9ades,  the  principal  one  ornamented  by  a  neat 
cupola,  and  a  statue  of  commerce;  it  cost  not  less  than 
500,000  pounds  sterling :  the  church  of  St  Werbargh  is  ao 
elegant  structure :  its  portal,  and  spire  of  150  feet  elevation, 
are  admired  for  their  lightness :  the  exchange,  which  was 
firet  opened  in  1779,  and  was  built  by  a  lottery,  at  an  expense 
of  185,000  dollars,  presents  on  its  main  front  three  open  en- 
trances upon  a  peristyle  surmounted  with  a  dome,  sustained 
by  12  pillars,  and  forming  ^  circular  promenade:  opposite 
the  northern  entrance  is  a  bronzo  statue  of  George  Illy  on 
a  pedestal  of  white  marble :  the  courts  of  justice  have  a 
grand  extent  of  architecture,  and  a  dome  overlooking  the 
whole  city :  the  castle,  or  palace  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
does  not  correspond  to  the  beauty  of  these  edifices :  the  eye 
may  discover  it  to  be  an  ancient  fortress  converted  to  a  new 
purpose,  but  the  interior  is  highly  magnificent    There  are 
other  structures  remarkable  on  different  accounts,  as  the  ca- 
thedral of  St  Patrick,  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  of  the  city  ; 
it  was  erected  by  archbishop  Comyn,  in  1190,  ornamented 
with  a  tower  in  1370^  and  surmoanted  by  a  spire  in  1750: 
the  old  Parliament  House  now  serves  for  the  national  bank : 
the  buildings  of  Trinity* College,  or  the  university,  bare  all 
the  magnificence  of  a  royal  dwelling;  they  comprise  a 
chapel,  a  refectory,  halls  for  students,  a  lectoring  theatre^ 
a  library,  and  anatomical  halls,  containing  a  saperb  ooUec* 
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tion  of  waxen  models.     The  law  college,  or  King's  Inn     book 
Temple,  is  also  worthy  of  mention.    At  the  west  end  of  the     ^^^' 
city  is  the  Rojral  Hospital  of  Kilmainbamt  founded  by     • 
Ch;irlG9  If,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Chelsea  Hospital,  for  tlie 
in  valifia  of  the  Irish  army.    Among  all  the  benevolent  insti- 
tutions "we  shall  only  notice  the  Insane  Hospital,  founded  by 
the  celebrated  Dean  Swift,  and  the  Blue  Coat  HospitaU  de- 
Bigncd  fi>r  the  education  of  poor  children.    The  number  of 
charity  schools  is  considerable,  and  they  are  supported  by 
the  different  parishes  of  each  communion.     8t  Slephtn^z  Pu^i^c 
Green  is  the  largest  place  of  its  kind  in  Dublin^  and  is 
nearly  half  a  league  in  circumference;   it  is  a  beautiful 
square  of  greensward,  surrounded  with  a  double  row  of 
trees,  and  the  centre  is  decorated  with  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Greorge  II.    We  must  not  omit  to  mention  also  the  ex- 
tensive  royal  domain  called  Phtnix  Parkf  from  a  marble 
column  surmounted  by  an  imago  of  this  fabulous  bird :  here 
stands  a  monument  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.    Within  the 
same  enclosure,  but  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liffey,  is  a 
military  hospital.    A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Nelson 
stands  in  front  of  the  post  office. 

The  constructions  necessary  to  the  commercial  prosperity  Canait, 

of  Dublin  have  been  carried  on  with  no  less  perseverance 

and  seal  than  those  designed  for  its  embellishment :  such  as 

a  great  canal^  extending  from  the  city  to  the  river  Shannon^ 

and  connecting  the  navigation  of  the  Irish  Sea  with  that  of 

the  Atlantic  Ocean :  a  wall,  SO  feet  thick  and  ten  in  height, 

above  high  water  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  to  hinder  the 

joining  of  two  sand  banks  called  the  JVbrf&  and  South  Bull : 

a  light-house :  the  casoon,  a  circular  building,  which  appears 

to  rise  out  of  the  waves :  the  new  basin,  for  the  reception  of 

packets  arriving  daily  from  England,  and  sheltering  the 

shipping,  which  in  the  bay  are  exposed  to  the  east  and 

northeast  winds:  other  basins,  capable  of  containing  many 

thousand  vessels; — finally,   the  whole  extent  of  the  city, 

along  the  river,  bordered  with  quays,  all  show,  that  nothing 

useful  has  been  neglected.     Scarcely  any  city  in  £urope, 

of  its  size,  abounds  more  in  useful  and  elegant  structures 

than  the  metropolis  of  Ireland* 
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Bboit  l^he  govertitnent  and  police  of  Dublin  are  entniated  td 
cLv.  the  Lord  Mayor  who  rs  assisted  hy  a  Recorder^  two  Sheriffs, 
^  tw cnty 'four  Jidermen,  and  a  municipal  Conncil:^  the  ^ard 

°'"*  under  the  direction  of  the  magistrates  is  composed  of  forty 
cavalry  and  400  infantryy  who  station  sentinels  at  ercry 
convenient  post :  they  are  not  permitted  to  go  without  the 
Ciretdar  Road,  which  forms  a  promenade  around  the  city. 
Industry.  Dublin  has  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and 
silk.  Its  imports  must  bo  considerable,  seeing  that  the 
duties  paid  at  the  custom  house  amount  annually  to  more 
than  four  million  dollars. 
Hittoryof       This  city  had  borne  different  names:   Ptolemy  calls  li 

"^  '"*       Jlscled :  subsequently  it  went  by  the  name  of  JSnliana^  from 
the  daughter  of  Alpinnus,  who  was  drowned  in  the  LuHey  ' 
more  recently  it  was  called  Dublana  and  DubUana,  signify- 
the  black  lake  of  tlie  sea :  in  the  Gaelic  idiom,  it  was  named 
Bally 'Mh'Cliatht  that  is,  the  diy  of  Auri((f-/ord,  because  its 
inhabitants  used  hurdles  in  fishing,  a  sort  of  instrument 
still  in  use  on  many  parts  of  the  British  coasts,  and  even 
upon  those  of  France^     In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  it  was  pro- 
bably nothing  mure  than  a  cluster  of  wretched  fishermen's 
huts,  since  we  find  that  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  al- 
though  it  was  the  finest  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Leinster, 
and   contained  many  stone  buildings,  it  was  so  inconsid- 
erable that  Henry  II,  who  took  possession  of  it,  gave  it  as  a 
new-year's  present  to  his  subjects  of  Bristol.     It  did  not  in- 
crease till  a  century  later:  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it 
l^eceivod  some  embellishments:  Charles  II  enlarged  it,  but 
the  civil  wars  ruined  Dublin  to  such  a  degree  that  in  the 
beginning. of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  poorest  cities  in  Europe,  and  it  is  only  within 
fifty  years  that  its  trade  has  elevated  it  to  the  rank  it  now 
occupies.      It  was  the  birthplace  of   Cssher,  Swift    and 
Sheridan. 
After  this  beautiful  capital,  the  other  cities  will  interest 
Drofheda.   t^  but  little.     In  the  county  of  Louth,  is   Drogheda,  the 
Oidst  important  town;  it  is  Hch  and  well  built:  the  mouth 
of  the  Doync  here  forms  a  good  harbour.    Near  the  town 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  stands  the  obelisk  of  Ollbridge 
erected  in  memory  of  the  victory  gained  by  Wiliam  III 
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over  James  II.    KUdare^  another  capital  of  a  county^  was     book 
formerly  a  considerable  place;  but  the  civil  wars  of  the      ^^^' 
seventeenth  century  ruined  it:  at  present  its  chief  support     . 
Is  found  in  the  hoi*se  races  which  take  place  four  times  a  year, 
in  a  plain   in  the  vicinity  called  Carraglu     On  the  river  KUkennjr. 
Nore  is  MCUkenny\  one  of  the  most  neat,  pleasant  and  indus- 
trious  towns   in  Ireland :  its  gates,  towers,  old   bastions, 
churches,  abbeys  and  other  edifices  assure  us  that  it  roust 
once  have  been  much  more  important  than  at  the  present  day. 

The  province  of  Mun$ier  is  not  inferior  in  population  to 
that  of  Ulster:  it  contains  more  towns  of  importance  than 
the  other  divisions  of  Ireland.  Crossing  the  river  Shannon  ^ 
by  a  bridge  of'19  arches  at  KlUaloe  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
and  following  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  we  arrive  at 
Limerick,  a  flourishing  city  with  handsome  streets,  fine  LioMrick. 
quays*  a  cathedral  remarkable  for  its  great  antiquity,  pub- 
lic edifices  of  much  elegance,  extensive  barracks  of  infantry 
and  Cavalry,  and  a  convenient  harbour  open  tc^  ships  of 
300  tons,  which  may  come  as  far  up  as  the  custom  house. 
The  city  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  English  Totcn,  the 
Irish  ToTDn,  and  Mwton  Perry f  a  new  quarter  built  of  brick, 
but  with  elegance,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  projector.  ' 
Toward  the  southeasts.  a  league  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Soir,  is  the  ancient  city  of  lemis:  with  hardly  4000  in-  Ctibek 
habitants,  it  contains  a  handsome  cathedral  in  the  Greek 
style,  schools,  barracks,  and  a  largo  hospital.  Two  ma- 
jestic ruins  give  it  an  aspect  highly  picturesque:  these  are 
the  remains  of  the  old  cathedral  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  and 
near  them  are  the  relics  of  a  famous  abbey  once  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Munster.  A  few  leagues  farther  down  is 
Clonmel^  a  town  containing  8000  souls,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Laurence  Sterne:  it  is  elegantly  built  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Suir  which  flows  under  a  bridge  of  twenty 
arclips. 

Xlllarneyf  a  handsome  town,  and  the  capital  of  the  county  KUUrner' 
of  Kerry,  contains  within  its  walls  5000  souls.  The  beauty 
of  the  lisike  in  this  neighborhood  collects  here  great  numbers 
of  those  idle  strollers  so  common  among  the  English :  tho 
lake  is  worthy  of  the  reputation  it  enjoys:  it  is  Si  leagues 
in  length  and  a  leagae  wide  in  the  broadest  part :  it  consists 
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BOOK     of  threo  separate  parts,  called  the  Vpperp  MiddU  aad 

^^^''     lakes,  of  which  the  last  is  the  largest  and  is  two  leagues  in 

•"""■""^  extent.  The  lake  of  Killarnej  is  surrounded  bj  sleep 
mountains,  one  or  which  named  Jddngdrton,  has  at  the  svra- 
mit  a  circular  pond  of  enormous  depth )  from  this  pond  after 
heavy  rains  a  beautirul  cascade  falls,  while  a  rock  called  the 
eaglets  nest  returns  so  loud  an  echo  that  the  blast  of  a  liore 
sounds  like  the  concert  of  a  hundred  instruments,  and  the 
report  of  a  musket  like  the  prolonged  roar  of  thunder* 
The  lake  receives  fn»m  every  side  the  waters  of  twenty 
small  streams  which  here  flow  amid  fields  and  meadows, 
and  along  deep  woods  and  thickets  impenetrable  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  or  fall  in  foaming  cascades;  the  most  remark* 
able  of  these  is  that  of  O^ Sullivan  which  leaps  with  a  hor- 
rible roar  from  a  bed  of  verdure  seventy  feet  in  height 
Islands  covered  with  the  freshest  vegetation  animate  and 
vary  the  limpid  surface  of  these  three  lakes:  first  are 
the  islands  of  Bonayut  next  the  island  of  DenniSf  of  Inms- 
fallen,  where  the  ruins  of  a  celebrated  abbey  founded  in  the 
sixth  century  still  brave  the  assaults  of  time,  that  of  Bom 
containing  rich  veins  of  copper  and  lead  and  an  ancient 
castle ;  lastly  the  island  called  O^Donaghoe^s  prison^  The 
waters  which  flow  out  rapidly,  form  on  leaving  tlie-  lower 
lake  the  little  river  I^ean  which  falls  into  Dingle  Bay. 

Cork.  Carkf  the  capital  of  a  county  and  of  tlie  province,  is,  after 

Dublin*  the  most  important  city  in  Ireland :  its  public  edi* 
ficesy  simple  in  their  architecture,  but  vast  and  convenient, 
give  it  a  rank  among  the  finest  cities  of  the  kingdom.  It 
contains  two  theatres  and  two  handsome  squares,  one  of 
which  serving  as  a  parade  ground  for  the  review  of  the  gar- 
rison, is  decorated  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  IL 
An  exchange,  a  learned  society,  and  several  benevolent  in- 
stitutions attest  its  commercial  importance,  and  the  intelli- 
gence and  philanthropy  of  its  inhabitants.  Situated  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  Lee  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  of  which 
the  shores  are  indented  by  harbours,  and  the  middle  oeco- 
pied  by  a  large  island,  this  city  is  well  defended  by  fortifi- 
cations :  its  harbour,  renowned  for  its  safety,  is  above  three 
leagues  long  and  two  wide.  Cork  furnishes  nearly  all  the 
immenae  quantity  of  salt  proyirions  used  by  the  British  navy 
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and  army.  KinsaUf  to  the  soath  of  Corky  occupies  a  re-  book 
markable  situation.:  it  stands  upon  a  niountain»  and  the  ^^^' 
principal  street  makes  the  circuit  of  the  town,  and  receives 
at  a  great  number  of  points  the  exti*emities  of  all  the  other 
streets  :  the  harbouris  circular  and  sheltered  by  hills:  it  is 
suflStciently  spacious  to  contain  large  fleets ;  a  fort  built  by 
Charles  II  defends  the  entrance,  and  in  time  of  war  it  is 
visited  by  ships  returning  from  Asia  and  America,  but  the 
pi'DSjierity  of  Cork  has  deeply  injured  its  commerce:  at 
present  it  subsists  by  fishing,  and  employs  annually  moi*e 
than  300  vessels  in  this  business :  during  the  fine  season  It 
is  much  frequented  for  sea  bathing,  and  notwithstanding  its 
decay,  has  not  less  than  10,000  inhabitants.  It  was  here 
that  James  II  landed  on  his  return  from  France  in  1688, 
ToughalU  anotlier  maritime  town,  10  leagues  east  of  Cork, 
is  a  little  less  populous  than  the  preceding:  a  shoal  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  prei^ents  large  vessels  from  entering 
it  Waterfardf  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  where  the  waters  of  Waurford^ 
the  Suirand  Barrow  unite,  is  free  from  the  iiiconvcnience 
of  Toughall :  and  has  a  harbour  advantageously  situated  for 
commerce :  loaded  vessels  may  come  up  to  a  long  and  wide 
quay  at  the  town,  and  tliere  are  70  sail  employed  hei*e  in  the 
Newfoundland  Bank  fishery  :  but  as  a  balance  to  these  ad- 
vantages, Waterfurd  consists  of  nothing  but  narrow  streets^ 
and  the  air  of  the  place  is  unwholesome. 

Althougli  Ireland  is  inferior  to  England  in  point  of  educa*  central 
tion,  industry,  commerce,  and  especially  agriculture;  —  al-  J**.''**/ 
though  the  wretched  Irish  labourer  has  no  food  beside  that 
root  which  has  gained  for  this  country  the  name  of  the  £and 
of  Potatoes^  yet  the  island  possesses  the  fruitful  germ  of  fu- 
ture prosperity ;  a  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  increase 
of  its  products  within  less  than  half  a  century,  particularly 
that  of  Its  population.     In  1726  the  number  was  2,309,000.  Increata  of 
In  1827  it  amounted  to  7,672,000,»     A  more  recent  cnu-  p^p**^***** 
meration  carries  tlie  amount  to  8,500,000.    We  thus  have 
the  extraordinary  fact  of  a  population  nearly  quadrupling 
tn  le^a  than  a  century :  this  would  imply  an  immensity  of 

^  i^cardiof  to  M«  Catat  Moiaau,  Fiaacb  cootul  atl«o»4oD#^ 
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resoTircesy  or  a  great  depopulation  daring  tlie  troubles  and 
revolutions  wliicli  Iiave  ho  long  ngitatcd  the  country. 

One  would  be  disposed  t6  think  that  the  humidity  of  the 
ntmosphcro  which  maintains  so  fresh  a  vegetation  in  Ireland 
bad  also  an  effect  in  purifying  the  blood:  few  i>eople  are  so 
handsome  as  the  Irish  :  this  remark  applies  not  only  to  the 
bigher  classes,  but  in  the  country  may  be  found  under  the 
rags  of  squalid  poverty*  tall  and  robust  men,  and  fea)ale3 
vhoso  regular  features  and  blooming  complexions  might  be 
the  envy  of  the  belle  of  Dublin.  The  Irish  nobility,  dis- 
daining generally  all  productive  occupations,  addict  them- 
selves to  luxury  and  expense,  but  the  wealthiest  part  of  the 
nation  is  composed  of  numerous  English  and  Scotch  fami- 
lies belonging  principally  to  the  manufacturing  and  trading 
class,  and  dwelling  chiefly  upon  the  eastern  and  northern 
coasts  of  the  island.  The  population  of  Ireland  is  compos* 
ed  of  the  great  mass  of  the  aborigines,  separated  fi*om  the 
I'est  of  the  inhabitants  by  their  manner  of  living,  their  lan- 
guage and  their  degradation,  and  habituated  to  tire  oppres- 
sions of  their  landlords :  —  of  the  wealthy  Irish  whose  man- 
ners and  language  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  English: 
-^of  Scotch  pre-sbyterians,  the  descendants  of  those  w  bo  fled 
from  the  persecution  under  James  I,  and  his  succcssoray  and 
settled  with  their  manufticturca  on  the  northern  shores  of 
the  island ;  and  of  English  traders  who  have  spread  busi- 
ness and  activity  over  the  eastern  shores. 

Ir*eland,  as  may  bo  judged  by  tbe  names  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  cite  in  describing  the  cities,  bas  produced  a 
great  number  of  celebrated  men.  In  the  rth  century  the 
subtilties  of  scholastic  theology  had  acquired  a  reputation 
for  some  of  her  ecclesiastics,  but  the  troubles  which  distract- 
ed the  country  prevented  literature  and  science  from  resum- 
ing their  empire  here  till  the  17th  century :  at  that  ei^orby 
archbishop  Ussher  obtained  a  distinction  for  his  useful  la- 
bours :  Boyle  extended  the  sphere  of  physical  science :  Steele 
associated  his  pen  with  that  of  Addison :  Congreve  enriched 
the  theatrical  repository  with  several  witty  comedies,  soino 
of  which  are  still  acted :  Swift  gained  from  Yoltaire  the 
title  of  the  BabelaU  of  good  iodety :  Sloantf  an  able  physi- 
CWip  cultivated  botany  with  success ;  flerkeley  applied  him* 
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aelf  to  the  study  of  tlie  exact  sciences,  atid  shed  new  light  book 
upon  metapiiysica :  Sterne,  by  the  originality  which  marks  clv. 
his  writings,  gained  an  European  reputation.  Pamell  ac- 
quired  celebrity  by  his  light  and  playful  poems,  and  Gold- 
smith,  as  a  poet,  novelist,  historian,  and  naturalist:  while 
JBurke,  Sheridan,  Flood,  Qrattan,  and  many  others  have 
shone  in  the  halfs  of  legislation. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  British  Islands  has  ne*  Arivanta- 
cessarily  raised  the  commercial  power  of  the  United  King-  fuTn"  ofTho 
dom  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  beyond  any  thing  which  an-  P'**'*** 
tiquity  exhibits  to  us.    It  has  long  been  customary  to  com- 
pare the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  to  that  of  Carthage, 
but  nothing  will  establish  tlie  pretended  resemblance.   Seat- 
.ed  upon  a  continent.  Great  Britain  would  never  have  at* 
tained  the  preponderance  she  now  exercises.    If  her  two 
great  islands  formed  but  one,  the  same  advantages  would 
not  have  arisen.    The  extent  of  her  coasts  maintains  an 
immense  maritime  population,  and  removes  the  apprehension 
of  any  rival  in  the  empire  of  the  seas.    Were  an  invasion  to 
be  feared,  no  enemy  would  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  sub- 
jugate her  territory. 

The  secret  of  the  English  power  first  began  to  be  under-  Historical 
stood  by  Elizabeth.     Called  to  the  throne  at  a  period  when  ^«'»*''- 
tlie  religious  reformation  which  marked  an  important  era, 
as  political   reformation  characterizes  'the    present,  had 
been  obstructed  in  its  progress  under  the  short  and  bloody 
reign  of  Mary,  this  great  princess  placed  herself  at  tlie  head 
of  the  movement  which  had  drawn  all  minds  within  its  in- 
fluence. Unjust  and  cruel  toward  Mary  Stuart,  the  political 
difficulties  of  her  situation  can  hardly  palliate  the  enormity 
of  her  crime,  but  in  other  respects  we  cannot  too  much  ad- 
mire the  grandeur  of  her  conceptions.    It  was  she  who  laid  £Hzabe.tir. 
the  foundations  of  the  English  power :  who  first  despatched, 
ships  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  and  who,  after  sending 
colonies  to  both  Indies,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  com- 
pany, which,  though' useless  perhaps  at  present,  haa  been 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  British  com- 
merce.    Skilful  in  turning  the  peculiarities  of  the  English 
constitution  to  her  advantage,  she  had  the  talent  to  govern 
despotically  without  oflTending  the  nation,  to  reatore  order 
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and  economy  among  the  finances,  and  to  give  a  new  tmpofae 
to  trade  and  commerce.  The  accession  of  James  YI«  of 
Scotland,  to  the  English  throne,  under  the  name  of  James 
If  was  attended  with  the  advantage  of  uniting  withoat 
violence,  two  crowns  which  the  common  interest  shoaM 
have  placed  on  the  same  head.  His  reign  was  disturbed  bj 
plots  which  ceased  only  with  the  Stuarts,  b^t  exterior  qaiet 
favoured  the  operations  of  trade.  Charles  I,  after  sundrv 
acts  of  indecision,  weakness,  and  despotism,  died  upon  a 
scaffold,  before  the  eyes  of  a  people  who  had  learned,  liy  the 
tragical  end  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Mary  Stuart,  to  wit- 
ness the  flail  of  a  crowned  head  without  shuddering.     Under 

Cromwell,  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  the  English  navy  attained  to 
a  degree  of  power  and  reputation,  which  earned  a  title  of 
glory  not  to  be  withheld  from  this  cruel  and  crafty  usarper. 
Charles  II,  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  con- 
firmed the  abolition  of  the  feudal  laws,  encouraged  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  and  founded  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  but  his  luxuries  and  pleasures  led  him  into  foolish 
expenses,  to  meet  which  he  espoused  the  Infanta  of  Portugal 
with  the  sole  desire  of  enjoying  her  rich  dowry.  He  sold 
Dunkirk  to  France  for  25,000  pounds  sterling,  and  compro- 
mised the  interests  of  England  by  joining  Louis  XIY,  in  the 
undertaking  to  destroy  the  Dutch  power :  his  despotism  and 
extortions  prepared  a  new  revolution,  which  was  accelerat- 
ed by  the  pretensions  of  the  Jesuit  party,  and  the  distrust  of 
^         the  protestants:  victims  on  both  sides  fell  upon  the  scaffold, 

James  II.  and  Jamcs  II,  in  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  forerunners  of 
civil  war,  succeeded  his  brother,  shocked  the  prejudices  of 
the  nation  upon  political  and  religious  liberty,  and  fled  from 
the  kingdom  at  the  approach  of  William  of  Orange.  En- 
lightened by  the  experience  of  the  past,  the  parliament,  in 
decreeing  the  crown  to  the  son-in-law  of  James,  drowup  the 
celebrated  Bill  of  Rights,  which  restrained  the  royal  power 
within  its  just  limits:  tho  two  houses  retained  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  public  expenses,  and  the  king  that  of  the  civil 
list.  In  vain  Louis  XIY,  actuated  by  his  attachment  to  the 
catholic  religion,  generosity  towards  an  unfortunate  prince^ 
and  hatred  of  William,  placed  at  the  command  of  James  his 
money,  soldiers,  and  ships :  the  battles  of  the  Boyne  and 
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Agfarlm,  in  \vhich  this  prince  showed  neither  the  courage  nor     book 
presence  of  mind  so  necessary  to  a  Idng,  took  away  from      ^^^* 
him  the  hope  of  ever  reconquering  his  throne.     Finally,  -*-— — 
after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  in  which,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  expensive  wars  with  France,  he  was  obliged  to 
resort  to  loans,  William  died,  leaving  the  kingdom  burthen- 
ed  with  a  debt  of  48  millions  6f  dollars,  or  ten  times  the 
amount  of  the  debt  in  1688. 

Anne,  the  daughter  of  James  II,  in  placing  Marlborough  Anne. 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  saw  the  national  glory  revive  in 
the  victories  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  while  the  battles  of 
Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet  caused  that  of  Almanza  to  be 
foi^otten.  Under  her  reign,  Newfonndland,  Hudson's  Bay, 
Minorca,  and  Gibraltar,  were  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
the  English.  Conformably  to  the  act  of  succession,  tiie 
house  of  Brunswick  furnished,  in  iri4,  a  new  dynasty  to  houm  of 
Great  Britain.  George  I,  and  George  II,  had  to  struggle  Bromwick. 
against  the  bold  enterprises  of  Charles  Edward,  the  grand- 
son of  James  II,  till  the  battle  of  Culloden,  which,  it)  ir46, 
averthrew  the  party  of  the  Pretender,  and  delivered  Eng- 
land from  civil  war,  and  tlie  fears  of  a  new  revolution. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  I,  the  private 
fortunes  of  many  individuals  were  ruined  by  the  South  Sea 
scheme,  as  it  happened  in  "France  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
financial  system  of  Law.  The  reign  of  George  II,  longer, 
and  more  abounding  in  important  events,  witnessed  the  re- 
newal of  that  rivalry  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
which  had  subsequently  such  important  effects  upon  the 
political  system  of  Europe.  The  former  consoled  herself 
for  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  the  disasters  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  Flanders,  by  her  successes  on 
the  ocean  and  in  India,  and  by  the  capture  of  the  island  of 
Goree,  aad  the  conquest  of  Guadaloupe  and  Canada. 

Under  these  favourable  auspices  George  III,  succeeded  to  Oeorgtiii. 
the  throne  of  his  grandfather  in  1T60.  Bom  in  England, 
he  possessed  a  great  advantage  over  his  predecessor,  and 
was  the  idol  of  the  nation.  A  war  which  bad  broken  out  in 
1755,  between  France  and  England,  was  continued  for  three 
years  longer^  and  when  the  former  had  suffered  the  loss  of 
bet  fleets,  and  the  latter  so  far  exbantted  her  finances  as  to 
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be  DO  longer  able  to  raise  soldiers  witboot  diMcoHyf  tbt 
treaty  of  1763  followed.     Great  Britain  retained  Canada, 
""  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Tobago,  St 
Vincent,  and  Senegal,  but  these  acquisitions  increased  her 
debt  tenfold,  and  the  sum  now  amounted  to  134  raiUions 
sterling.    This  was  no  favourable  time  for  diminisbing  the 
taxes,  and  still  less  so  for  increasing  them,  particularly  bj 
imposing  burdens  upon  colonies  so  important  as  those  of 
North  America^  and  who  required  so  much  forbearance. 
These  colonies  had  always  possessed  the  right  of  taxing 
themselves  in   their  provincial   assemblies.    The   Brltisk 
parliament  in   1765,  passed  an  act  for  collecting  stamp- 
duties  in  America,  but  this  attempt  failing  in  consequence 
of  the  spirited  resistance  of  tiie  Americans,  it  was  renewed 
in  another  form  by  imposing  a  duty  on  tea  imported  frooi 
England :  the  colonies  began  reprisals  by  refusing  to  make 
use  of  any  British  imports,  and  the  Bostonians  threw  the 
tea  into  tlie  sea.    The  mother  country  scorned  the  roedioA 
of  contesslon  and  took  up  arms.    The  colonies  assembled 
in  a  national  congress,  declared  the  country  an  independent, 
sovereign    state,   made   preparation  for  war    and   placed 
Wasliington  at  the  head  of  the  army.    Victory,  long  time 
undecided,  at  lengtli  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Americans, 
and  in  1778  France  made  a  treaty  with  the  new  confederation, 
and  agreed  to  defend  their  cause :  this  was  a  declaration  of 
war  against  England :  the  struggle  was  obstinate  and  bloody, 
and  the  successes  balanced,  as  shown  by  the  treaty  of  {leace 
in  1783  by  which  Great  Britain  ceded  to  France  Tobago, 
the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  and  some  districts  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Pondicherry,  restored  her  conquests  from  this 
power,  and  her  ally,  Spain,  and  abandoned  the  demolition 
of  Dunkirk.    France  also  gave  up  her  conquests,  and  the 
consequence  of  this  treaty  was  the  acknowledgement  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.     Tlie  events  worthy  of 
note  in  the  affairs  of  England  down  to  the  subsequent  rup- 
ture with  France  are,  abroad,  the  conquest  of  half  the  do* 
minions  of  Tippoo  Saib  in  India,  and  at  home,  the  progress 
of  religious  toleration,  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of 
juries  in  criminal  cases  to  judge  not  only  of  the  fact,  but  of 
tlie  law,  und  the  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
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tradcy  brought  forward  by  the  virtuous  Wilberforce,  adopted     book 
by  the  commons^  and  rejected  by  the  lords.  c^v- 

Bnt  the  principles  which  gave  rise  to  the  French  revolu-  """TT*^ 
tion  were  now  proclaimed  with  enthusiasm  in  the  political  Sjj^a'uit*"' 
societies  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  parliament  adopted  the  ^^^^^^' 
bill  for  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  and  prohibited  the  ex* 
portation  of  corn  to  France.    The  latter  complained  of  the 
violation  of  the  commercial   treaty  of  1787,  but  Great 
Britain  dismissed  the  French  ambassador  and  organized 
against  that  power  in  1795  the  first  coalition,  of  which  she 
herself  was  the  soul,  and  which  was  composed  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe.     The  victories  of  the  French  broke 
up  this  alliance,  and  rendered  France  more  powerful  than 
ever.    England  stirred  up  a  second  coalition  in  1799,  but 
was  herself  forced  into  a  peace,  and  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
was  signed  in   180£.    A  new  coalition  arose  under  her 
auspices  in  1805,  and  new  victories  and  new  aggrandixe* 
ments  on  the  side  of  the  French  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbors,  were  the  result.    In  1 807  the  Tourth  English  coali- 
tion was  broken  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.    In  1809  a  fifth  was 
formed,  and  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna  by  a  new  acqui- 
sition of  territory  for  France.    Finally  after  a  perseverance 
which  exhibits  in  a-  striking  view  the  power  of  England, 
and  the  immense  resources  within   her  reach,  the  sixth 
coalitioo,  renewed  in  1813,  terminated  in  the  fall  of  the 
French  empire,  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
and  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  1814. 

We  shall  here  finish  our  history  of  the  influence  of  Great  Future 
Britain  in  the  politics  of  Europe :  the  events  which  have  ^^^If^ldf^ 
occurred  since  1814  are  too  well  known,  and  too  near  our 
own  times  to  require  any  notice :  all  combine  to  prove  that 
ever  since  the  glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  preponderance 
of  England  has  enjoyed  a  constant  increase.  But  her 
power  is  not  guarded  against  that  decay  which  threatens 
everything  resting  on  the  unstable  foundation  of  human  in- 
stitutions. The  voluntary  or  violent  emai|cipation  of  her 
colonies,  must  one  day  undermine  her  strength,  and  her 
wormotts  debt  which  during  thirteen  years  of  peace  has 
diminished  only  24  millions  sterling,  or  less  than  three  per 
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cast,  can  it  result  in  any  thing  less  tlian  tbe  orerlltfov  «f 
the  public  credit  ? 

Tbe  British  con8titution»  although  Appropriate  to  the 
character  of  ttie  people,  is  not  without  derects.  It  is  a 
piece  of  mosaic  work  belonging  to  different  epoclia :  it  m 
the  great  charter  of  Henry  I,*  modified  a  century  later  and 
forced  upon  the  acceptance  of  king  Jolin.f  It  is  tlie  char- 
ter confirmed  with  great  alterations  by  Henry  III^^  and 
sanctioned  by  Edward  I.$  Its  completion  is  the  l>edan- 
tion  of  Rights  in  1688.  It  possesses  however,  the  adTsn- 
tage  of  not  impeding  the  deyelopment  of  any  social  faculfyf 
of  securing  every  liberty,  by  the  unrestrained  exerdae  of 
that  of  the  press,  and  of  exalting  the  character  of  the 
subject  by  placing  his  life  and  property  under  the  aafegaard 
of  tiie  laws.  The  king  of  England  joins  to  the  dignity  of 
supreme  magistrate,  that  of  head  of  the  church.  The  for- 
mer gives  liim  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace^  alliances 
and  treaties,  raising  troops,  assembling,  proroguing^  ad- 
journing, and  dissolving  parliament,  appointing  all  oflicers, 
civil  and  military,  and  the  chief  ecclesiastical  dignitariei, 
and  pardoning  or  commuting  the  punishment  of  crinainnls : 
the  latter  gives  him  power  to  convoke  national  and  |iroTia« 
cial  synods,  who  under  his  approbation,  establish  dognsas 
and  discipline.  The  pariiament  enjoys  a  prerogativo  an- 
known  in  France,  that  of  proposing  laws,  but  no  law  has 
any  validity  till  approved  by  the  king.  On  the  other  hand 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers,  and  the  aminl  de- 
mand for  supplies  cannot  take  the  shape  of  a  law  till  under 
this  form  they  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  both 
houses*  The  king  may  increase  not  only  the  number  of 
peers,  but  even  that  of  the  commons,  by  authorising  a  city 
to  return  members  to  parliament.  He  arrives  at  majoritj 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
mnst  sanction  all  the  laws  passed  daring  his  minority. 
Females  as  well  as  males  possess  a  hereditary  right  to  the 
Minitttrt.  crown.  The  r^ponsibility  of  the  ministers,  not  an  empty 
phrase  in  England,  secures  the  inviolability  of  the  monarch: 
the  ministers  are  four  in  number,  and  independent  of  one 
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another :  —  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasiry,  or  prime  niniater,     boos 
who    has  under  his  drrection  the  taxes,  the  custom  house,     ^^^' 
tho  stamp  office  and  the  post  office ;— the  Secretary  of  State  — — — — 
for  foreign  affiEiirs; — the  Home  Seoretar|r,  who  has  the  di- 
rection of  colonial  affairs  excepting  those  of  the  East  In* 
dies»  -^and  the  Secretary  at  War  whose  authority  extends 
over  the  concerns  of  India.    A  council  is  organised  to  cx^ 
amine  whatever  relates  to  Indian  affairs,  and  another  su- 
perintending the  business  of  commerce  and  the  colonies,  is 
composed  of  enlightened  individuals  who  combine  among 
themselves  the  interests  of  agriculture,  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  study  unceasingly  the  wants  and  tastes  of  every 
people  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  in  some  way  sub* 
servient  to  British  industry.    The  House  of  Commons  con-  House  of 
sists  of  658  members,  of  whom  489  represent  England,  £4  CommoDi, 
the  principality  of  Wales,  45  Scotland,  and  100  Ireland. 

The  feudal  system  is  undermined  in  England  as  in  all 
coantries  where  knowledge  and  civilisation  have  created 
new  interests.    The  right  of  primogeniture  bad  its  nses  PrimogenU 
daring  the  period  when  the  nobility  was  composed  of  lords 
of  the  territory,  with  whom  hereditary  succession  was  the 
conservative  principle  of  power,  as  in  the  pure  monarchies 
of-  the  present  time.    But  at  this  day  when  the  division  of 
property  is  incontestably  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  country,  the  English  custom  has  become  pre« 
judicial.    It  is  not  the  nobility  alone  who  have  followed  it; 
the  peasant  who  owns  an  acre  of  ground,  studies  the  ex- 
altation of  his  eldest  son,  in  imitation  of  his  wealtliy  lord. 
The  result  is,  that  while  two  millions  of  individuals  hold 
tlie  rank  of  proprietors,  thirteen  millions  of  others,  shut  out 
from  all  possession  or  occupation  of  the  territory,  remain 
with  no  resources  but  their  own  hands,  and  must  struggle 
for  a  wretched  subsistence,  or  become  the  instruments  of 
swelling  the  frightful  mass  of  pauperism.    The  repeal  of 
the  law  of  primogeniture  would  therefore  confer  a  benefit 
upon  England:  we  have  the  example  of  France  in  proof  of 
tliis.    At  present  were  the  British  government  to  use  their 
endeavours  to  preserve  the  colonies,  to  attach  them  to  tlie 
mother  country,  and  to  offer  them  a  recompense  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  infamous  slave  trade.  Ky  wT'vM^  tJwi^r 
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territories  beyond  sea  to  the  unemployed  population,  and  were 
they  to  persuade  tlieir  great  proprietors  to  establish  tbem- 
selves  in  these  countries,  would  they  not  reap  immense  ad- 
vantages in  the  diminution  of  the  poor  rates?  and  new 
openings  for  the  products  of  their  manufactures  in  trans- 
forming their  paupers  into  industrious  cultivatorst  in  other 
words  into  a  productive  and  consuming  class  ?  Farther- 
more,  does  not  the  soil  of  England  oiTer  a  sufficiency  of  un- 
cultivated land  to  employ  a  portion  of  the  destitute  and  in- 
active population  ? 

It  is  not  difficult  then  to  perceive  that  this  country,  in- 
ferior to  no  other  in  fertility  of  soil,  possessing  in  minerals 
an  immense  source  of  wealth,  employing  in  her  coramerciat 
transactions  and  manufactures  a  larger  capital  than  any 
other  nation,-— this  country  which,  guided  by  the  genius  ot 
speculation,  presents  the  spectacle  of  an  enormous  prodnc- 
tive  class  whose  members  are  ever  ^  disposed  to  assist  each 
other  by  a  mutual  credit — this  country  which  has  multi- 
plied in  every  shape  roads  and  canals,  the  sources  of  an  un- 
exampled activity,  and  whose  government  promotes  by  its 
naval  power  the  extension  of  its  commei*ce,  and  protects  it 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  —  that  this  country  we  say, 
has  the  means  of  protracting  for  an  almost  indefinite  space 
the  period  of  its  downfall,  or  even  of  avoiding  it  forever. 

The  English  army  is  formed  only  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ments; no  individual  can  be  forced  to  take  up  arms  but  by 
an  act  declaring  tlie  country  in  danger,  when  a  body  of 
militia  is  draughted  by  lot  Every  year  the  parliament 
fixes  the  numbed  of  regular  troops ;  during  war  they  are 
augmented  by  levies  made  in  foreign  countries.  The  de- 
fence of  the  colonies  is  entrusted  to  mercenaries  collected 
from  all  nations,  but -the  British  jegiments  for  home  duty 
can  be  composed  only  of  national  troops.  Mounted  volun- 
teers form  a  corps  by  the  name  of  Feomanry  Cavairf, 
whose  service  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  French 
gendarmerie.  We  may  remark  that  military  offices  like 
civil  employments,  are,  in  a  manner,  the  property  of  those 
individuals  to  whom  they  are  confided  ;  thus  a  colonel  or  a 
captain,  by  observing  certain  formalities,  may  sell  for  mo* 
ney,  his  regiment  or  company.    In  the  navy,  promotions 
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Are  made  according  to  seniority.     Seamen  are  enlisted  for     book 
the  navy  like  soldiers  for  the  land  service.    But  in  war  the     ^^^ 
government  is  often  driven  to  the  despotic  and  odious  mca-  — — 
sure-of  impressment. 

The  shades  which  mark  the  character  of  the  three  prin-  character 
cipal  nations  of  the  British  Isles,  are  more  strongly  con-  ?^^^t 
trasted  than  those  which  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  the  oftba 
different  provinces  of  France  or  the  other  European  coun-  f^x^^ 
tries.   We  have  shown  by  a  few  historical  details  that  the  long 
separation  in  which  these  nations  have  existed,  has  opposed 
an  obstacle  even  jgreater  than  tliat  occasioned  by  the  differ- 
ence of  religion,  to  a  perfect  amalgamation.    The  English  Engiitii. 
in  general  lead  a  life  of  great  uniformity.    An  air  of  re- 
serve and  stiffness,  and  a  formal  etiquette  reign  in  the  saloons 
of  fashionable  life  and  even  among  members  of  the  most  in- 
timate associations.    The  Englishman  receives  a  stranger 
with  politeness,  but  never  with  cordiality.    An  unreserved 
egotist,  bis  civilities  rather  seek  for  a  decent  method  of  get- 
ting rid  of  his  guest,  than  for  the  means  of  detaining  him  by 
any  engaging  solicitation.    The  custom  in  England  of  meet- 
ing together  in  clubs  has,  perhaps,  contributed  much  to  cre- 
ate that  blunt  and  serious  character  which  distinguishes 
the  men,  while  the  females,  living  secluded  from  the  other 
sex,  maintain  an  air  of  reserve  which  among  the  French 
would  pass  for  a  deficiency  of  good  breeding.    In  England 
all  classes  strive  to  possess  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
life.    The  interior  of  the  peasant^s  dwelling  has  not  the 
least  resemblance  to  that  of  a  French  country  house.    The 
English  rustic  provides  himself  with  neat  and  commodioas 
furniture,  and  clothing  equal  to  that  of  the  city  resident. 
Thus  at  great  popular  meetings,  or  public  solemnities,  there 
are  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  villager  from  the  citizen, 
the  cultivator  from  the  manufacturer,  or  the  servant  from 
his  master.    It  has  been  remarked,  that  England  is  the 
country  where  a  man  has  the  least  scruple  in  asking  for  or 
receiving  money,  and  that,  elsewhere,  poverty  is  a  misfor- 
tune but  in  England  a  crime.    England  is  in  fact  the  land 
in  which  a  man  is  the  most  highly  valued  for  his  exterior. 
Merit  cannot  sncceed  here  without  the  accompaniment  of 
fortune. 
VOL.  Tin.  101 
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BOOK         Tb«  Scotchman  is  bospiUble,  rdigioas^  prood,  enterpris- 
cLv.      ing,  brave,  and  strongly  n^edded  to  his  principles.    There 
*  is  a  frivolity  in  bis  character,  and  he  is  easily  excited^  bat 
bis  great  obsequiousness  often  causes  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity. 
^*^*  The  Irishman  is  intelligent,  inconstant  in  his  attach- 

ments, and  ever  in  extremes  both  of  friendship  and  enmity, 
but  bis  manners  are  lively,  brilliant  and  agreeable.  An 
English  writer  has  characterized  the  three  nations  in  the 
following  terms.  The  Englishman  is  guided  by  habit :  the 
Scotchman  by  reflection  and  impulse :  the  Irishman  by  im- 
pulse alone.  The  first  is  persevering,  but  slow :  the  seccMid 
is  more  frivolous,  but  has  more  steadiness  of  mind :  the  last 
is  variable  as  the  breesei  and  has  nothing  solid,  he  is  a  nov 
bag  of  wind.  The  Englishman  in  prosperity  is  haughty : 
the  Scotchman  meddlesome:  the  Irishman  always  vun. 
From  the  same  authority  we  may  learn  the  difference  which 
exists  in  the  legislation  of  the  three  kingdoms.  In  Scot- 
land a  man  is  banished  for  a  great  crime  i  in  England  for 
a  small  one,  and  in  Ireland  for  the  slightest  offence.  But 
among  the  exiles  of  New  South  Wales,  the  Irishman  would 
become  an  excellent  citizen,  the  Englishman  a  tolerable 
one^  while  tlie  Scotchman  would  remain  incorrii 


[By  ths  ADMricaD  Editor.] 

Whilb  these  sheets  are  in  preparation,  the  tidings  reach 
us  of  events  in  England  so  interesting  in  their  character, 
and  opening  such  additional  views  of  the  future  fortuLes  of 
the  British  Empire,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  ns 
not  to  detain  the  reader  at  tliis  last  stage  of  our  progress  by 
dwelling  a  few  moments  upon  tliem.  The  fate  of  this  great 
monarchy,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  a  subject  of  ab- 
sorbing interest  to  all  parts  of  tlie  civilized  world,  and  the 
Influence  of  the  political  changes  which  we  are  assured,  can 
no  longer  be  avoided  in  England,  must  be  felt  wherever  ber 
physical  or  moral  power  prevails.  That  country  endured 
the  shock  of  the  European  revolution  without  any  manifest 
li^ury  to  her  social  institutionSt'aad  while  almost  every  other 
nation  of  Europe  was  subjected  to  political  change^  the 


cflTectB  of  wkich  are  still  in  powerful  operation,  England 
survlTed,  and  aaw  none  of  her  ancient  institotiona  unsettled. 
Her  good  fortune  and  immense  resources  carried  her  through 
the  tremendous  struggle  with  so  proud  a  triumph^that  com- 
mon observers  were  far  from  seeing  in  her  splendid  milita- 
ry and  naval  acbievementSt  the  secret  and  sure  causes  of  her 
subsequent  decline.    The  shrewdest  did  but  observe  some 
lowering  clouds  of  uncertainty  which  hung  over  a  prospect 
8o  fair  and  flattering,  but  recent  events  have  developed  a 
new  symptom^  in  the  operation  of  the  political  system,  wliich 
seems  to  point  clearly  to  a  consummation  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous character.    England,  in  short,  if  we  believe  the 
nnited  declarations  of  Whig  and  Tory,  of  Lord  and  Com- 
moner, of  those  who  desire  and  those  who  deprecate  the 
coming  event ;  England  is  about  to  undergo  a  evolution, 
partial,  it  may  be,  and  bloodiest,  but  a  revolution  from 
which  she  cannot  retrograde^  and  assuredly  will  not  pass 
through  without  experiencing  great  and  permanent  changes. 
The  constitution  of  England  was  the  growth  of  succes- 
sive ages,  and  altered  from  time  to  time  as  the  progress  of 
general  knowledge  or  the  immediate  exigences  of  tlie  day 
called  for  new  developments.     Containing  thus  within  itself 
the  seed  and  element  of  change,  it  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
hibiting at  any  given  period,  and  with  more  or  less  fidelity 
in  the  likeness,  a  lopy  of  the  political  improvements  of  the 
time.    By  accommodating  itself  in  this  manner  to  the  march 
of  events  in  its  practical  operation,  while  its  outward  and 
visible  forms  remained  untouched,  the  admirers  of  the 
British  constitution  have  been  led  to  ascribe  its  permanent 
endurance  and  successful  operation  to  the  moce  tangible 
shape  and  letter  of  the  system,  rather  than  to  its  gradual 
nutation  of  spirit  and  temper,  and  have  mistaken  the  me- 
chanical for  the  moral  part  of  the  machine.    Hence  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ancient  forms  of  the  constitution  has  been 
an  object  of  prime  solicitude  with  the  British  statesmen, 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  an  adherence  to  these  forms 
would  alone  secure  the  stability  of  the  government.   But  the 
popular  spirit,  which  since  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts  had 
been  gradually  gaining  ground  in  England,  has  at  length 
attained  to  a  mighty  power  and  intensity,  and  Is  at  this 
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moment  essaying  to  burst  in  pieces  the  iron  framo  wotk  of 
feudality  ^^Iiich  has  so  long  embarrassed  its  struggles.  In 
other  words  the  current  of  public  opinion,  either  c^ienlj  pro- 
claimed or  secretly  cherished,  sets  so  strongly  toward  a 
more  liberal  government  than  anything  which  the  actoal 
system  is  likely  to  afford  them,  that  we  are  warranted  in  be- 
lieving the  present  constitution  of  England  cannot  last.  A 
thorough  reform  is  called  for,  which  will  not  spare  the  pre- 
scriptions of  time  or  the  claims  of  hereditary  socceaaion. 

We  have  said  that^this  constitution  has  changed  with  the 
social  improvements  of  the  people :  this  is  only  tme  with 
regard  to  its  general  career :  the  progress  of  liberal  opin- 
ions  has  languished  or  been  checked  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  monarchical  spirit  against  which  it  has  been  atriving, 
has  occasionally  thrown  the  current  backward  ;  bat  all  re- 
sistance has  in  the  end  yielded  to  its  power.    The  repnbli- 
can  spirit  sympathised  with  us  in  our  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  although  repressed  for  a  time  by  the  strong 
arm  of  government,  it  finally  drove  Lord  North  from  the 
cabinet,  and  left  the  king  without  power  to  carry  on  the 
war.    It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  the  treaty  of 
independence  was  owing  as  much  to  the  progress  of  liberal 
ideas  in  England  as  to  the  victories  of  Saratoga  and  Tork- 
town.    The  French  revolution  further  assisted  the  growth 
of  republican  doctrines,  although  its  bloody  catastrophe  and 
the  vigorous  measures  of  Mr  Pitt  prevented  their  leading  to 
any  practical  results.    The  wars,  moreover,of  this  eventful 
period,  by  withdrawing  the  minds  of  the  people  from  (be  do- 
mestic concerns  of  government,  ««<•  exciting  anew  their  an- 
cient national  prejudices  against  a  foreign  enemy,  had  a  sen- 
sible effect  in  saving  for  the  time  the  aristocratical  abuses 
in  the  government  from  the  assaults  of  the  political  reform- 
ers.   The  British  oligarchy,  who  .were  squandering  the 
millions  of  their  national  treasure  in  a  crusade  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  principle  of  legitimate  monarchy,  were  little 
aware  that  the  loads  they  were  adding  to  the  enormous  na- 
tional debt  of  England  would  prove  millstones  for  their  own 
necks.    That  this  will  be  the  result  there  can  be  little 
doubt;  the  distresses  of  the  people  have  now  become  intol- 
erable, and  the  belief  is  unchangeably  fixed  that  these  die- 
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are  the  result  of  imperfections  in  the  govemment; 
upon  this  belief  the  people  are  now  acting  and  will  continae 
to  act  till  the  oligarchy  is  overthrown. 

The  commencement  of  the  present  excitement  in  favour  of 
parliamentary  reform  may  be  dated  at  the  period  of  the  late 
Parisian  revolution.    For  a  great  number  of  years  it  had 
been  thought  by  many  of  the  more  liberal  among  the  British 
statesmen^  a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  representative  principle, 
that  the  populous  and  wealthy  cities  of  modern  origin  should 
be  denied  the  right  of  representation,  wHTle  the  decayed  bo- 
roughs, though  with  hardly  an  inhabitant,  continued  to  send 
their  full  number  to  the  house  of  commons;  and  that  three 
fourths  of  that  body,  which  claimed  to  be  a  representation  of 
tho  people,  should  hold  their  offices  through  the  influence  of  tho 
govemment  and  a  few  wealthy  individuals.    A  conviction 
of  the  absurdity  of  such  a  system  gradually  gained  ground, 
and  attempts  to  introduce  reform  were  essayed  from  time  ta 
time,  but  with  little  prospect  of  success,  till  the  events  of  tho 
three  days  at  Paris  struck  a  sudden  panic  into  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  to  whom  the  spectacle  of  such  a  triumph  of 
the  popular  spirit  was  an  omen  of  the  result  of  the  struggle 
at  home,  not  to  be  disregarded.    Those  wlio  had  been  con- 
stant and  inflexible  in  their  opposition  to  the  demands  of 
the  reformers,  began  to  tremble  lest  the  object  might  be 
ravished  from  them  by  force  were  it  any  longer  withheld; 
while  the  popular  party,  cheered  on  by  the  example  before 
them,  pressed  forward  to  their  aim  with  new  hope  and  reso- 
lution.   A  reform  in  parliament  was  loudly  called  for  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.    The  voice  of  the  people  was  decided- 
ly for  it,  and  the  demand  was  made  with  a  firmness  and 
significance  of  tone  not  to  be  slighted.    If  we  consider  the 
motives  which  led  each  individual  to^spouse  the  new  doc- 
trines, we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  result  when  we  find 
a  vast  majority  of  the  nation  enlisted  on  their  side.    The 
whig  embraced  refo||p  from  principle  and  internal  conviction 
both  of  its  justness  and  necessity.    The  tory  in  the  dread  of 
a  revolution  saw  in  reform  the  means  of  averting  a  worse 
evil,  and  would  throw  it  as  a  sop  to  the  Cerberus  of  radical- 
ism.   The  noble  trembled  for  his  order,  and  the  rich  pro- 
prietor for  his  possessions;  while  the  three  hundred  thousand 
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annuitants  of  the  exchequer,  partaking  in  the  general 
cottld  not  be  ignorant  that  the  slightest  shock  to  pablie 
credit  would  accomplish  their  ruin.  On  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament in  the  latter  part  of  18d0>  it  was  soon  perceired  that 
the  whig  party  had  a  majority.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  forced  to  quit  office,  and  a  whig  ministry  came  into  the 
cabinet,  it  being  more  than  twenty  years  since  that  party  had 
directed  the  councils  of  the  nation.  This  may  be  said  to 
constitute  a  new  era  in  the  political  history  of  the  conntty. 
The  new  ministry  came  into  office  pledged  to  parliaineD- 
tary  reform,  and  nothing  less  could  be  looked  for  at  their 
bands  than  a  systematic  removal  of  all  notorious  abuses  in 
ihegorernment,  and  such  an  essential  modification  of  iti 
features  as  should  adapt  it  to  the  immediate  wants  and  im* 
proved  intelligence  of  the  times.  The  Wellington  iBiaistry, 
although  professing  to  act  upon  pure  tory  principles,  had 
made  an  important  concession  in  this  quarter  by  allowing 
the  claims  of  the  catholics ;  but  this  was  done  avowedly  with 
the  dread  of  rebelliou  before  their  eyes>  and  in  the  utter  in- 
capacity of  carrying  on  the  government  without  some  aich 
concession  to  the  popular  demands.  The  new  ministry, 
however,  are  bound  to  the  popular  cause  not  more  by  a  wish 
to  quiet  the  pi*evailing  discontents,  than  by  their  own  avow* 
ed  principles.  No  half  measures  or  temporary  shifts  would 
have  satisfied  the  nation  after  the  promise  which  their 
pledges  and  known  character  had  held  out.  In  this  state  of 
things  the  ministers  brought  forward  their  celebrated  Re- 
form Bill,  wliich  is  now  under  discussion  in  parliament,  and 
is  agitating  the  nation  with  more  intense  and  absorbing  in* 
terest  than  any  subject  of  debate  which  has  come  before 
them  in  modern  times.  By  this  bill  it  is  proposed  to  dis* 
franchise  60  of  the  decj^yed  boroughs,  and  to  transfer  their 
privileges  to  the  great  cities  and  other  parts  hitherto  with- 
out representatives,  or  unequally  represented.*  With  what 
hopes  the  prospect  of  this  change  inspijres  one  class,  and 

*  In  addition  to  this  change,  it  is  proposed  to  deprive  of  one  member  each, 
47  additional  boroughs,  whose  population  falls  short  of  4000 :  to  reduce  the  re- 
preteotation  of  two  others  from  4  to  2  membert ;  and  in  the  remainl^  bon 
roughs,  to  withdraw  the  privilege  of  returning  the  members  from  the  corpora- 
tions, and  vest  it  in  the  householders. 
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with  what  fears  it  appals  anoHicr,  we  may  jadge  by  the 
langaage  they  hold. 

The  friends  of  reforrti  maintain  that  it  will  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country ;  that  the  borough  system  which  tlie  re* 
form  cuts  up  by  the  roots,  is 'a  distorted  and  diseased  mem- 
ber of  the  political  system,  infecting  the  sound  body  of  the 
constitntion,  and  embarrassing  its  free  operation,  but  the  re- 
moval of  which  would  immediately  restore  health  and  or- 
derly movement  to  its  whole  fi*ame.    That  this  measure 
holds  in  its  right  hand  a  gift  to  heal  every  discontent  and 
restore  universal  quiet    That  if  the  measure  is  accepted,  the 
whole  resources  of  the  people  will  for  the  first  time,  with- 
out let    or  hindrance,   be    brought   into  active  exertion* 
That  peace  at  home  and  prosperity  abroad  will  bless  the 
land  with  their  sure  effects;  and  the  times  of  discord  and 
mutual  distrust  which  have  preceded  the  happy  change,  will 
only  be  remembered  to  make  the  enjoyment  of  the  present 
more  grateful,  and  the  determination  to  remain  contented 
and  united  more  firm. 

On  the  other  hand  the  opponents  of  the  measure  assert 
that  it  strilies  at  the  very  roots  of  the  government,  and  will 
infallibly  lead  to  its  overthrow.    That  it  is  in  fact  a  revo- 
lution, being  the  first  step  in  a  series  of  measures  which 
must  follow  each  other  in  a  natural  and  unavoidable  se- 
quence till  the  consummation  is  reached  in  a  complete  pros- 
tration of  all  that  is  powerful  and  wealthy  in  the  laml,  more 
than  realizing  the  aims  of  the  wildest  leveller  of  the  day. 
That  a  concession  to  the  i)opular  clamour  would  be  regard- 
ed as  a  proof  of  weakness  in  the  government,  and  so  far 
from  appeasing   it  would   only   encourage    its   insolence. 
That  this  or  any  otiier  moderate  scheme  of  reform  could  not 
procure  for  the  country  one  brief  interval  of  repose,  or  be 
permitted  to  work  on  unassailcd  by  any  disturbing  force  till 
it  reached  its  natural  and  fatal  crisis.     That  Reform,  any- 
thing like  what  is  now  talked  of  as  reform,  once  commenced 
can  never  stand  still.    That  the  boldest  advocates  of  the 
measure  make  no  scruple  of  declaring  that  not  a  foot  of 
ground  can  be  conceded  to  them  on  which  they  will  not  be 
able  to  plant  a  lever  for  displacing  their  enemies  from^anoth- 
er.    That  when  the  present  reform  is  granted  it  will  no 
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longer  rest  with  the  goTernmeiit  to  check  the  fory  of  popu- 
lar encroachment.  That  only  a  step  or  two  beyond  the 
present  reform  would  lead  to  the  climax  of  aniversal  anf- 
fragOy  and  annaal  parliaments;  a  climax  which  would  place 
the  immense  wealth  of  Great  Britain  in  all  its  vast  and 
complicate^  relations,  within  the  hands  of  that  physical 
power  whose  influence  is  now  so  much  dreaded.  That  sack 
a  legislature]would  strip  the  peerage  of  its  hereditary  hoa- 
ours  and  privileges,  and  finish  by  oTerturning  the  throne. 
That  the  course  now  proposed  by  the  ministry  leads  infalli- 
bly to  this  result,  and  that  the  first  step  in  this  course  will 
be^irretrioTable. 

Such  are  tlie  views  entertained  of  the  impending  crisis  kf 
those  who  direct  the  two  great  organs  of  public  opinion  in 
political  matters*  The  heat  with  which  tlie  controversy  is 
urged  assures  us  that  the  disputants  deem  no  ordinary  in- 
terest  at  stake.  The  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill  is  dubious,  and 
it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  upon  its  effects  with  any  confi* 
denc^  supposing  it  to  pass.  That  it  must  lead  to  momen- 
tous consequences  we  have  no  shadow  of  doubt,  and  we  bare 
little  faith  in  its  efficacy  for  healing  discontents^  while  the 
effects  of  the  Catholic  emancipation  are  before  our  eyes. 
On  the  other  hand  events  of  no  small  moment  must  attend 
its  rejection,  an  occurrence  which  would  break  up  the  east- 
ing cabinet  Of  what  materials  a  ministry  could  be  com- 
posed that  might  be  able  to  carry  on  the  government  in  such 
a  juncture,  is  beyond  our  sagacity  to  divine.  England 
is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  catastrophe^ 

BosTOH,  OcTOBsa,  1831, 
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STATISTICAI.    TABLES. 


BOOK 
CLV. 


ENGLAND. 


Ckmtaimng  the  Cauniies,  with  their  Popvlatian:  the  Chief 
ToTvns,  tcith  their  Population :  number  of  Farishesp  and 
Members  sent  to  Parliament. 

BUftPACX   OF   XROLAITD   6,500  Sq^ARE   LKAGUBtf. 


Countiei  and  CUeT  Towns. 

PopQlatioa  In  18S1. 
or  the                or  the 

No.  of 
Pviihei. 

No.  or 

incinbeni  of 

Coonty. 

ChlerTowiM. 

FtfUamoBt. 

Bed/ordshtrt  , 

83,716 

123 

4 

Bedford 

5,466 

BtMhirt 

131,977 

151 

9 

Reading 

9,026 

Bvxkxngkamnlwrt 

134,068 

202 

14 

Buckinghanr 

« 

3,465 

Camhndgtnhirt 

121,909 

167 

6 

Cambridge 

14,141 

A 

(Jkuhitt 

270,096 

do 

4 

Chester 

19,949 

ComipM 

257,447 

203 

44 

LauDceaton 

2,183 

CWm&erfafuf 

156,124 

104 

6 

Carlisle 

15,476 

Btrh^nlwrt 

213,333 

139 

4 

Derby 

17,423 

439,040 

465 

26 

Exeter 

23»479 

Darsetshire 

144,499 

271 

20 

Dorchester 

2,743 

Durham 

207,673 

75 

4 

Durham 

9,822 

• 

Essex 

289,424 

406 

8 

Chelmsford 

4,994 

CRoueestershire 

335,843 

339 

8 

Gloucester 

9,744 

Herefordshire 

103,231 

219 

8 

Hereford 

9,990 

Hertfordshire 
Hertford 

129,714 

132 

6 

. 

4,265 

HufUin^danshire 

48,771 

^^  ^^.^%^A 

103 

4 

Huntmgdon 

2,806 

TOI..  Till. 

102 
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BVKDVB. 


a^^^^K^B 

Pnpvlatioa  in  1S21. 

No.  of 

NO.  of 

900M          ccmOmvaAChkfTumm. 

or  the 

ortiM 

PutahMk 

Membenof 

CLV. 

County. 

CUef  Towns. 

PBriitBMBt. 

»%«# 

426,016 

12,745 

411 

18 

Canterbury 

Laneashin 

1,053,850 

70 

14 

Lancaster 

10,144 

ZtiietHenktre 

174,571 

216 

4 

Leicester 

30,125 

litnco/nfAtre 

283,058 

629 

13 

Lincoln 

10,367 

Jlfu2(//e«ex 

1,243,883 

197 

8 

London 

1,225,694 

MwimouUiskirt 

71,835 

125 

3 

Monmouth 

4,164 

ATor/b/Jk 
Norwich 

344,368 

731 

12 

50,288 

Mnihamptonahire 

163,483 

306 

9 

Northampton 

10,793 

Mrihumheriand 

108,965 

88 

8 

Newcastle 

35,181 

^oUinghamahin 

186,874 

212 

8 

Nottingham 

40,415 

Qs/oni9Air« 
Oxford 

194,327 

217 

9 

16,364 

RuOandahirt 

'  18,487 

52 

2 

Oakham 

796 

Salop 

206,266 

216 

12 

Shrewsbury 

19,602 

SomeratUkire 

355,314 

475 

18 

Bath 

36,812 

SouihaMtonakure 
Winchester 

282,203 

296 

26 

7,739 

SMfbrdshirt 
Stafford 

348,824 

145 

10 

5,736 

Sufolk 
Ipawich 

270,542 

510 

16 

17,186 

Surrey 

396,658 

142 

14 

Guilferd 

3,161 

Sussex 

232,927 

310 

28 

Chichester 

7,362 

Warwickshire 

274,392 

205 

6 

Warwick 

8,235 

Westmoreland 

51,359 

32 

4 

Kendal 

8,984 

WiUshire 

222,157 

3CX) 

34 

Salisbury 

8,763 

Worcestershire 

184,424 

171 

9 

Worcester 

17,023 

C  East  Riding 

190,709 

237 

10 

Yorkshire  i  North  Riding  183,694 

183 

10 

i  West  Riding 

800,848 

193 

10 

York 

20,787 

Total 


11,350,000 


9,860       489 
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PRINCIPALITY  OP  WALES. 


BOOK 
CLT* 


SQUARE  LEAOUSS  1,050. 


Coontfaf  ad  Chief  Towns. 
Beaumaris 


Brecknock 
Cardiganghire 

Oardigan 
C^aermaiihenMrt 

Caerofiartben 

Caernarvon 


Denbigh 
Flinishin 

Flint 
CflamorganMre 

Cardiff 
Mtriontihshirt 

Dolgelly 
Mimtgomeryihirt 

Montgomery 


Pembroke 
Sodmornwrt 
Presteigne 


PopulatloB  In  1821. 


No.  or 


Total 


Of  iho 
County. 

45,0t>3 
43,613 
57,311 
90^239 
57,958 
76,000 
5^784 
101,737 
33,900 
59,000 
75,300 
23,573 

717,998 


Oftho 
Chief  Towns. 


2,205 
4,193 
2,397 
8,906 
5,788 
3,195 
i;612 
3,521 
2,093 
1,062 
4,925 
1,941 


67 
66 
65 
77 
69 
59 
27 

125 
45 
92 

141 
52 

885 


No.  of 
Bf enben  of 
Perilment. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 

24 


Aberdeen 
Inverary 
Ayr 
Banff 


Dunse 
BuU 
Rothsay 

Wick 


SCOTLAND. 

SQUARE   LBAOUES  3,830. 


155,045 
96,165 

127,299 
43,561 
33,385 
13,797 
30,238 


33,639 
1437 
7,465 
3,825 
3,773 
5,709 
1,000 


82 
50 
46 
23 
36 
5 
10 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
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9001C 
PLV. 


Countki  and  ChM  Towas. 

Gackmannan 

Clackmannan 
Dumhtuion 

Dumbarton 
Pumfiies 

Dumfries 
Edinburgh 

fMinburgh 
Elgin 

Elgin 
Fife 

St  Andrews 
fMar  or  Angu$ 

Forfar 
Haddinf^ton 

Haddmgton 

Inremess 
Kincardine 

fieryie  or  Jnverberoie 
JRnro9S 

Kinross 
Kirkeudhfighi 

Kirkcudbright 
Lanark 

Lanark 
lAnlithgw> 

Linlithgow 
Abtm 

Nairn 
Orkney  and  Shdland 

Kirkwall 
Petbks 

Peebles 
Perih 

Perth 
Rethrew 

Renfrew 
Ross 

Tain 
Cromarty 

Cromarty 
Roxburgh 

Jedburgh 
StUcvrk 

Selkirk 
Stirling 

Stirling 
Sutherland 

Dornoch 
fFigton 

Stomway 


BUBOPS* 


Popnlattoii  in  ittl. 
Oruie  Oftbe 


Comitjr. 

13,263 
27,217 
70,878 
191,514 
31,162 
114,552 
113,430 
35,127 
90,157. 
29,118 
7,762 
38,903 
244,387 
22,685 
9,006 
53,124 
10,046 
139,050 
112,175 
64,513 
4,315 
40,893 
6,637 
65,331 
23,840 
33,240 


ChtefTowas. 
3,605 
3,481 

11,052 
138,235 
5,308 
4,899 
5,197 
5,255 

12,264 
1,092 
5,253 
1,841 
7,085 
2,600 
2,000 
2,212 
2,205 

19,068 
2,646 
2,861 
2,413 
5,251 
1,500 
7,314 
3,100 
4,119 


No.  or 


5 
12 
43 
41 
20 
61 
54 
24 
30 
19 

4 
28 
50 
13 

4 
33 
16 
81 
17 
30 

3 
32 

5 
24 
13 
17 


Na«r 


1 

1 

4 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


2,091,815 


984 


45 
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IRELAND. 

SQUARE   LEAGUES   3,548. 

PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER. 


BOOK 
CLV. 


Population  in  1821. 

No.of , 

No.  of 

Conntlen  and  Chief  TowM. 

Of  the 

Of  the 

Parisliee. 

Members  of 

County. 

Chief  Towns. 

PsrUameBt. 

Antrtm 

261,400 

56 

9 

Antrim 

2,200 

Armagh 

197,500 

10 

2 

Armagh 

8,000 

Cavern 

194,830 

30 

9 

Cavan 

Kilmore 

« 

3,000 

Dcnegal 

249,833 

42 

2 

Donegal 

4,000 

Raphoe 

Doum 

329,848 

72 

4 

Down  Patrick 

5,000 

Oromore 

Fermanagh 

131,300 

19 

3 

InniskiUtn 

3,500 

*• 

hondonderry 

194,200 

31 

4      - 

Londonderry 

20,000 

Monaghan 

178,500 

21 

2 

Monaghan 

3,000 

Tyrtme 

260,800 

35 

3 

Dungannon 
Clogher 

4,000 

Total 


1,998,261 


316 


29 


PROVINCE  OF  CONNAUGHT. 


Gahoay 

314,700 

116 

9 

Galway 

77fiS7 

Clonfert 

Tuam 

Leitrim 

117,976 

21 

2 

Carrock  upon 

Shannon 

2,000 

Mayo 
Castlebar 

305,538 

68 

2 

5,000 

Killala 

Roscommon 

228,777 

50 

2 

Roscommon 

2,000 

Elphin 

Sligo 

138,879 

39 

3 

10,000 

1,105,870 


294 


13 
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BOOK 
CLV. 


KITBOVB. 


PROVINCE  OF  LEINSTER. 


CoontlH  aul  ChierTOwiM. 

CarUno 

Carlow 

Leighlin 
Dublin 

Dublin 
KUdart 

Kildare 
JTtttennjf 

Kilkenny 
Exnf*a  County 

Birr  or  Parson's  Town 
htmgfird 

Longford 
Louth 

Drogheda 
MttUk 

Trim 

Meath 
<fuun*9  Counhi 

Marlborough 

AsBory 
WtHmtaUi 

Mullinghan 
Wtxfwrd 

Wexford 

Ferns 

Wicklow 


61,287 

346,550 
101,715 
180,097 
132,319 
107,702 
101,070 
174,716 

129,391 

128,042 
169,305 

115,165 

Total       1,767,359 


Populattan  lu  It2i. 
Orthe  Orth>e 

CkkrTvwiH. 


.  7,000 

200,000 
3,000 
23,000 
5,500 
3,000 
18,118 
2,000 

2,000 

2,000 
9,000 

2,000 


PROVINCE  OF  MUNSTER* 


dart 
Clare 
Kilialoe 

Cork 

Cloyne 
Ktrry 

Tralee 
lAmtrick 

Limerick 
TWmry 

Cionmel 

Cashel 
Wakwfwd 

Waterford 


209,505 


802,000 


1,000 


No.  or 


107 

100 

127 

53 

24 

61 

147 

50 

62 
109 

58 

947 


T9 


5 
2 
3 
2 
8 
4 
% 


3 
4 


37 


2 


205,037 

100,535 
3,000 

84 

4 

224,386 

66,042 

125 

2 

353,402 

8,000 

147 

4 

135,990 

2^787 

34 

4 

Total 


1,930,310 


700 


21 
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Munster 
Ulster 
Con  naught 
LiBinater 

Total  of  Ireland 
Ensland  proper 
MTales 
ScKktlaDd 

Grand  total  of  the  ? 
SritJflh  ialands    { 


RECAPITULATION 

Populadon. 

1,930^]X) 
1,998,261 
1,105,870 
1,767,359 


6,601,800 

11,350,900 

717,998 

3,091,815 

90,963,513 


BOOK 

* 

CIV. 

>  nitahM. 

Hembenof  . 
PuilaniMit. 

700 

21 

316 

29 

294 

13 

947 

37 
100 

2,257 

9,860 

489 

885 

24 

948 

45 

13,950 


658 


ffl2 
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Table  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  British  Islands  for 
the  years  ending  the  5th  Jamtary  lS27f  and  1828  draron 
principaUfi  from  the  Tables  pMished  by  M,  Cessar  Mh 
reauf  French  Consul  at  London. 


BOOK 
CLT. 


Imporu. 

Exports. 

Y««r. 

Found!  stflriiB^ 

Poanda  itorUili 

1827 

Gold  in  ingots  or  coin 

5,800,000 

Silver        do 

2,400,000 

1827 

Wool 

478,419 

28 

do 

883,785 

1827 

Wool  spun  and  woven 

5,041,568 

28 

5,979,701 

29 

5,277,861 

1827 

Silk,  raw  and  in  thread 

1,272,490 

28 

•  2,080,058 

1827 

Silk,  manufactured 

106,648 

28 

173,334 

1827 

Cotton,  raw . 

5,726,997 

28 

8,963,688 

1827 

Cotton  cloths 

24,445,742 

28 

29,203,138 

1827 

do    yarn  and  thread 

3,748,526 

28 

m 

3,979,759 

1827 

Flax 

1,346,802 

28 

1,786,304 

1827 

Linen  cloth 

2,056,553 

28 

2,808,081 

1827 

Linen  thread 

142,555 

28 

181,548 

1827 

Foreign  cloths 

88,783 

^ 

28 

67,695 

1827 

India  stuffs 

725,321 

28 

449,300 

1827 

Flaxseed  and  other  seed 

229,160 

28 

259,668 

1827 

Coarse  sugar 

5,602,844 

28 

5,328,114 

1827 

Refined  sugar 

917,130 

28 

1,117,329 

1827 

Coffee 

2,569,245 

28 

2,945,028 

1827 

Tea 

2,984,040 

96 

3,974,623 

1827 

Corn  and  ffour 

2,117,390 

19,326 

38 

1,994,214 

27,577 

1827 

Wood  of  all  kinds  ' 

1,070,287 

28 

994,675 

1827 

Indigo 

1,084,749 

28 

801,393 

1827 

Wine  of  all  countries 

786,440 

28 

807,545 

viiL.  VIII.         •              inr> 
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B0mOFB. 


Boot 
CLV. 


Ymt. 

1827 

38 
1837 

38 
1837 

38 
1837 

38 
1837 

38 
1837 

38 
1837 

38 
1837 

38 
1837 

38 
1837 

38 
1837 

38 
1837 

38 
1837 

38 
1837 

38 
1837 

38 
1837 

38 
1837 

38 
1837 

38 
1837 

38 
1837 

38 


Rum 

Hides  and  leather 
Fura  and  peltry 
Brandies 
«  Butter  and  cheese 
Wrought  iron  and  steel 
Ironmongery  and  cutlery 
Wrought  brass  and  copper 
Tin,  unwrought 
do   wrought 

Jewelry  and  goklsmith's  work 
Hats,  all  kinds 
Coal 

Whale  oil 
Madder 

Spices  and  musk 
Salt 

Fish,  all  kinds 
Paper 
Glass 


inpopts* 
PoniMli  ■terllflg. 

416,447 
497,907 
558,507 
433,789 
243,709 
314,09a 
199,534 
236,788 
533,308 
564,304 
126,630 
180,439 


Ex 


410,360 
497,323 
330,391 
451,086 
444,406 
541,337 


55,091 

53,830 

1,339AS9 

1,581,413 

563,147 

713,533 

534,636 

776,895 

159,691 

180,768 

241,617 

299,799 

163,163 

168,003 

167,778 

159,485 

298,069 

314,200 

9,111 


208,343 
245,918 
178,612 
187,252 
162,340 
193,246 
111,408 
146,109 


Tabu  of  the  Bntish  possessions  in  the  five  parts  of  the  world 

in  1821. 

Ptqiolttiloii. 

1,434,000 

15,000 

4,000 

95,000 

227,000 

83,000,000 

40,000,000 

^200,000 


Europe 


Asia 


{Kingdom  of  Hanover 
Gibraltar 
Heligoland 
Malta.    Gozzo  and  Coinino 
Ionian  Islands 

C  Hindostan 

<  Hindoo  Tributaries  and  Allies 

(  Coylon 


DB80RIFTION   OT  SHGLAHD. 
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Af-rica 


OCBANICA 


AVKRICA      ' 


(  Sierra  Leone  and  dependencies 

Settlements  on  the  Uold  Coast 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Isle  of  France 

Seychelles 

St  Helena 
^  Ascension  (station) 

New  Britain 
Bermudas 
Lucayos 
Jamaica 

Virgin  Gorda,  Tortola,  &c 
Anguilla 
St  Christopher's 
Nevis 
Montserrat 
Barbuda 
Antigua 
Dommica 
St  Lucia 
Barbadoes 
St  Vincent 
Grenada 
Tobago 
Trinidad 
Bay  of  Honduras 
Guyana 
^  Hopparo 

<  New  South  Wales 
I  Van  Diemen's  Land 


Total  of  the  British  possessions 
Population  of  the  British  Islands 

Grand  Total  of  the  British  Empire 


Fopalatfam. 

13,000 

10,000 

120,000 

90,000 

7,000 

4,000 

675,000 

4,000 

15,000 

d90,000 
18,000 

,  1,000 
^OOp 
16,000 
11,000 
2,000 
41,000 
27,000 
25,000 

116,000 
27,000 
35,000 
18,000 
33,000 
4,000 

110,000 
400 

21,000 
4,000 

127,864,400 
20,962,513 

148,826,913 
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British  Mlitary  and  JTaval  Force  in  1827. 
ihiiwor 

M  50  4S  34  16 

120  gmu    84(aiM   48fiiiui   38  gum   SSguu     fiBooiw   CntUra   Bomb    Yaditi 

28        137      117       42       85         67        110      12        l^ 


Total 

606 


Sailors 
Land  Army 


34,000 
68,000 


Tetal 


102,000 


816 


EUROPE. 


JV\iiiiftfr  of  eondemnaiionB  far  Crimes  commUied  in  the  Kingdom  of 

England. 

Natura  of  the  Crimai. 

Unnatural  and  indecent  of- 
fences 
Raf>e  and  attempt  at  rape 
Bigamy 

Thefl  with  housebreaking 
Stealing  horses  and  cattle 
Robbery  accompanied  with 

murder 
Theft  by  entering  houses  in 

the  day  time 
Stealing,  simply 
Picking  pockets 
Stealing  in  houses,  shops,  &c 
Stealing  valuable  letters 
Street  and  highway  robbery 
Sheep  stealing,  forcible 
Receiving  and  transporting  ? 

stolen  goods  ^ 

Violation  of  children 
Swindling 

Theft  in  domestic  service 
Coining  ' 

Counterfeiting  Bank  notes 
Counterfeiting  other  things 
Destroying  machines 
Offences  against  game  laws 
Sending  threatening  letters 
Unpremeditated  homicide 
Murder 

Poisoning  to  rob 
Infanticide 
Blasphemy 
Sacrilege 
Piracy 

High  treason 
Slave  trade.    Armed  sroug- 

ffling.  Rescuing  criminals. 

Destroying  plantations  and 

other  capital  crimes 


1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

182S. 

1834. 

1835^ 

1838. 

23 

15 

46 

37 

24 

35 

79 

44 

38 

58 

57 

52 

48 

87 

14 

18 

23 

19 

22 

25 

35 

283 

294 

322 

261 

302 

276 

309 

133 

143 

111 

158 

123 

189 

141 

1 

1 

2 

158 

167 

102 

124 

128 

112 

125 

6,499 

6,152 

5,946 

5,977 

6,914 

7,293 

8,061 

454 

337 

343 

329 

446 

532 

658 

204 

140 

135 

146 

190 

1 

186 
2 

223 

133 

160 

141 

113 

124 

93 

144 

143 

90 

66 

79 

105 

104 

127 

121 

157 

125 

121 

187 

135 

168 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

163 

211 

182 

147 

142 

176 

157 

43 

42 

56 

64 

71 

76 

91 

169 

206 

183 

175 

206 

176 

210 

272 

180 

1 

4 

101 

70 

1 

35 

29 

22 

18 
3 

23 

131 

149 

97 

1S3 

140 

109 

128 

2 

1 

I 

2 

2 

36 

49 

49 

53 

50 

62 

62 

14 

23 

24 

12 

17 

12 

13 

8 

12 

33 

14 

21 

17 

14 

7 
1 
9 

2 

9 

9 

6 

7 

7 

5 

8 

4 

4 

1 

4 

2 

33 


106      113        99      118      121      271       196 


Total  condemned 

Others  not  caught 
Acc^uitted 

Total  indicted 


Of  which 


men    . 
women 


9,300   8,788   8,209   8,204   9,425   9,964  11,095 

1,881    1,826   1,684    1,579  1,662   1,685    1,786 
2,511    2,501    2,348  2,480   2,611   2,788    3,266 

13,710  13,115  12,241  12,263  13,698  14,437  16,147 

11,595  11,173  10,369  10,342  11,475  11,889  13,461 
2,115    1,942    1,872    1,921    2,223    2,548   2,686 
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for  life 

10  to  14  years 
4  to    7    do 
3  to  5  years 
1  to  2    do 
6  mo.  to  1  year 
^  6  mo.  and  under 
IVhipped  and  fined 
Capitally  convicted 


1830.   1831.    1823.   1838.    1834.    1835.   1836. 


Transpor- 
tation 

Imprison- 
ment 


221 

342 

J, 655 

15 

355 
1,153 
4,089 

252 
1,236 


155 

273 

1,675 

11 

286 
1,117 
3,872 

265 
1,134 


132 

84 

1,316 

13 

376 

1,120 

3,899 

244 

1,016 


116 

117 

78 

107 

1,327 

1,492 

11 

11 

324 

339 

1,074 

14J18 

4,040 

4,861 

266 

214 

968 

1,066 

126 

129 

1,419 

7 

365 
1,193 
5,408 

281 
1,036 


133 

185 

1,945 

il 

297 
1,201 
5,813 

310 
1,200 


Total  as  above 

Capital  convictions  as  above 
Of  these  banged 


9,318  8,788  8,209  8,204  9,425  9,964  11,095 

1,236  1,134  1,016   968  1,066  1,036  1,200 
107   114    97    54    49    50    57 


'^V^l^lllfT^ '^''^^^^  1»129  1,020   919   914  1,017   986  1,143 
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Revenues  and  Eacpenditures  of   Oreat  Britain  during  the 
years  ending  January  5thf  18£8  and  1829. 


Customs 
Excise 
Stamps 
Post  OfSce 
Taxes 
Other  sources 

Total 


Berenae. 
1838.  1839.  Diminotion.  increase.  • 

poimds  iterliDg.  Poimdi  sterling.  Poonda  sterling.  Poimda  sterling. 


16,391,838 

16,969,564 

6,375,140 

1,385,000 

4,768,273 

754,860 


16,125,118 

18,700,373 

6,66C,.363 

1,400,000 

4,849,302 

564,169 


266,720 


190,694 


1,730,809 

291,223 

15,000 

81,029 


46,644,675  48,305,322   457,414  2,118,061 

457,414 


Increase  of  1829  over  the  preceding  year 


1,660,647 


Expenditures  —  average  years. 


Exchequer  annuities 
South  Sea  Company 
Bank,  upon  its  capital 
Dividends 
National  debt 
Military  pensions 
Civil  List 
Pensions 
Other  charges 

Total  of  expenditures  foreseen 
Contingent  expenses 

Total  approximation 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures 


Pounds  sterling. 

46,000 

369,000 

536,000 

12,886,000 

2,424,000 

5,600,000 

850,000 

375,000 

900,000 

23,966,000 
11,000,009 


34,966,000 
11,000,000 

45,966,000 
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Recapitulatum  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  on  an  average 

of  the  last  4  years. 

Receipts 
Ehcpenditures 

Excess 

National  Debt 


47,072,588 
34,966,000 

12,106,588 

1,280,000^) 


Superfcial  Extent  of  the  British  Dominions. 


Id  Europe 
Asia 
Africa 
America 
Australasia 


According  to  the 
Almanack  of  Gotha. 

124,970  square  iniles 
1,130,242 

128,137 
.2,704,140 

101,610 


AooordiagCo 
M.  BalhL 

121,200  square  roiies 
1,132,650 

121,000 
2,573,000 
1,994,000 


Total  4,189,099  5,941350 

The  difference  between  these  two  statements  is  chiefly  oceasioned 
bv  this  circumstance ;  the  first  estimate  includes  those  parts  only  of 
New  Holland  where  British  settlements  have  been  established,  while 
the  latter  takes  in  the  whole  of  that  immense  island. 


Members  of  the  House  of  Peers. 

Princes  of  the  blood  royal 

Dukes 

Marquesses 

Earls 

Viscounts 

Barons 

Peers  of  Scotland,  elected  for  each  parliament 

Peers  of  Ireland,  elected  for  life 

Archbishops  and  Bishops 

Irish  representative  Bishops 

Total  members 


5 
19 
18 

105 
22 

160 

16 

28 

26 

4 

403 


House  of  Commons. 

Forty  counties  in  England  send 

Twenty -seven  cities 

One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  boroughs,  2  each 

Five  boroughs  one  each 

Two  universities,  2  each 

Five  Cinque  Ports  and  their  3  branches,  2  each 

Twelve  counties  in  Wales 

Twelve  boroughs  in  Wales 

Shires  of  Scotland 

Boroughs  of  Scotland 

Counties  of  Ireland 

Boroughs  of  Ireland 


80  knights 
50  citizens 
334  burgesses 
5      do 
4      do 
16  barons 
12  knights 
12  burgesses 
30  knights 
15  burgesses 
64  knights 
36  burgesses 


Total 


658  members 


JDESORIPTION   OF  EKGLARD.  til 9 

Sun^9  annuaUy  raised  by  the  British  goroemment  for  the  tvar     book 

against  the  French  from  1793  to  1815.  ci.v. 


PoaDds  iterlinf . 

1793  4,000,000 

1794  10,000;000 

1795  18,000,000 

1796  36,000,000 

1797  85,000,000 

1798  29,000,000 

1799  36,000,000 

1800  36,000,000 

1801  45,000,000 

1802  44,000,000 

1803  29,000,000 

1804  40,000,000 

1805  52,000,000 

1806  50,000,000 
-  1807  56,000,000 

1808  57,000,000 

1809  61,000,000 

1810  62,000,000 

1811  66,000,000 
18  J  2  80,000,000 

1813  98,000,000 

1814  *  89,000,000 

1815  86,000,000 

ColquhouD,  in  his  work  on  the  wealth  of  the  British  empire,  es- 
timated the  amount  of  new  property  created  annually  within  the 
United  Kingdom  and  all  its  dependencies,  or  in  other  words,  its  an- 
nual income,  as  follows,  in  1812. 

GREAT  BRITAIN   AND    IRELAND. 

Agriculture,  ^.  216,817,624 

Mines  and  Minerals,  9,000,000 

Manufactures,  ^if'SS'SSS 

Inland  trade,  ?i'M22 

Foreign  commerce  and  shipping,  46,373,748 

Coasting  trade,  o  ?2S'nnA 

Fisheries,  exclusive  of  Newfoundland,  2,100,000 

Banks,  chartered  and  private,  ^'^^'999 

Foreign  income,  f '2?2w 

Dependencies  m  Europe,  i,oio,uuu 

432,339,372 

British  possessions  in  North  America,  13,215,474 

British  West  India  Colonies,  28,712,466 


41,927,940 

British  settlements  in  Africa,  800,300 

British  Colonies  and  Dependencies  in  Asia,     6,194,230 
East  India  Company's  Possessions,  211,966,494 

L.  693,228,336 
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Jtmount  of  Propetty  in  the  BritUh  Empire  according  to  tfe 

same  author. 


Europe.     Oreat  Britain  and  IrelaDd, 
Dependencies, 

America.  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
British  West  India  colonies, 
Conquered  West  India  colonies, 

•Africa.      British  settlements. 

Conquered  settlements, 

AiicL         British  colonies  and  dependencies. 
Conquered  do 

East  India  Company's  possessions, 


22,161^ 

46,575^ 

100,014,664 

75,220,000 

550,500 

4,220,100 

11,280,000 

27,441,090 

1,072,427,751 


Total  amount  of  property  in  the  British  Empire,       L.  4,096,530,895 


Comparison  of  certain  objects  of  Consumption  in  Oreat 

and  France. 


Sugar,  in  1824, 
Tea,  average. 
Coffee, 
Tobacco, 


iBQreat 

kilognunmM. 

202,000,000 
9,740,000 
3,600,000 
7,600,000 

litres. 

38,190,000 


Wine, 
Spirits,  1826, 

For.     17,980,000  }  ™  oin  nnn 
Dom.  109,230,0005  »^»^*"»WU 

Beer,  1,910,000,000 


In 
kUogrammes. 

*  58,000,000 

88,000 

9,000,000 

3,200,000 

litNi. 

31,800,000,000 


For 
OfEBfUih. 


10,000,000 

512,000 
182,000 
380,000 

1^410,000 


1,990,000 

2,900 
300,000 
123,000 


26,200,000    6,400,000 
704,000,000  95,000,000 


104,000^)00 

860,000 
23|47O,000 


GENERAL    INDEX. 


^•*  Tlie  Roman  nambera  indicate  the  volnme :  the  Anbic  nnmben  the 
ptfge  :  I  signifies  town,  cit  city,  pr  province,  dap  department,  king  king- 
dwn,  ttt  »trttit,  St  state,  m  mountain,  i  island,  c  cape,  r  H»er,  b  baff,  pi 
ji^oiA,  1  lake,  defe  i^M^rf,  ll/<?r^  cas  castle,  pt  pcr^ 


Aa  r 

vi  617 

Aar  r 

Ti     43 

Aalborg*  t 

viii   691 

-  Aarhas   t 

viii   591 

Abakaosk   pt 

ii  439 

Abbeyille   t 

viii   470 

Abeosberg  t 

▼ii   389 

Aberbrothock   t 

viii   764 

Aberdeen  t 

Viii   764 

Abo   t 

vi  490 

Abomey   t 

iv   336 

Abookir  t 

iv     67 

Abjssiiua 

iv    123 

Acadia 

V    136 

Acapulco   t 

V   340 

Ache en   t 

iii   432 

Acheen  pr 

iii  433 

Achenrein   t 

vil   617 

Achtyrka  t 

vi   676 

Ada  1 

ii    129 

Acoati   t 

ii     69 

Acre   t 

ii    138 

Adam's  Peak  m 

iii   219 

Adana   t 

ii     80 

Adda  r 

vii   688 

Adel   pr 

iv   409 

Adele  1  - 

iii   664 

Aden  t 

il   217 

Adi^^e 

.     vil   688 

Admiralty  i 

Adonis   r 

Adour  r 

Adrianople   cit 

Adriatic  Sea 

Aetna   m 

Afghanistan   pr 

Africa 

Agadir  t 

Agde   t 

Agen   t 

Agosta  i 

Agra  t 

Agra  pr 

Agram  t 

Aguadilla   t 

Ahkaf 

Ahmedabad  city 

Ai  t 

Aiagha  Tag  m 
Aidab  pt 
Aigues  Perse   t 
Aigues  mortes.  t 
Air   r 
Air  dep 
Aintab  t 
Aire   t 
Aisne  dep 
Aiz  t 


iii   605 
ii    137 
viii    170 
vi    160 
vi       8 
vii   699,  734 
ii   326 
iv        1 
iv    190 
viii   237 
viii   260 
vi   339 
iii     82 
iii     81 
vi  331 
V   686 
ii   206 
iii     69 
viii  423 
ii   234 
iv    149 
viii   364 
viii   233 
viii    166 
viii   368 
a    134 
viii   474 
viu  429 
viii   207 
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INDEX. 


Aiz  la  Chapelle 
Ajaccio  t 
Ajan  coast 
Ajaodula  c 
Akhiflsar  t 
Akalzike   ft 
Akmetchet  t 
Aksakel  1 
Akserai   t 
Akflhehr  t 
Akshelir  I 
Aklte  m 
Alabama  r 
Alabama  state 
AlaDagh  m 
Al^agon  r 
Alais  t 
Alak  m 
Aland   t  . 
Alaska 
Alava   t 
Alb  m 
Albania  t 
Albany  city 
Albany  ft 
Albamcin  m. 
Albercho  r 
Albemarle  Sodq/I  ' 
Albinen  t 
AlbaqueroQe  t 
Alby  t 
Altiria  t 
Alcamo  r 
Alcaniz  r 
Alcaraz  t 
Alcantara  t 
Aldan  r 
Aldemey  i 
Alen^on  t  '' 

Alet  t 
Alentejo 
AleoQtian  i 
Aleppo  city 
Alessandna  t 
Aleian^etta  t 
Alexandria  t 
Algarves  pr 
Algieta 
Alfhero  i 


via 


▼ii 
tU! 

ir 

■  •• 

Tin 

ii 

«  • 

11 

tI 

•  * 
u 

•  • 

11 
ii 
11 
11 

T 

▼ 

ii 

viii 

••• 
▼111 

ii 

▼i 

V 

tui 

▼i 

▼ 

T 

▼iii 

▼iii 

V 

•  • 
vu 

▼ 

•  •  • 

▼111 

Till 

•  • 

▼n 

▼iii 

▼ill 

•  •  • 

▼lU 

•• 
11 

8^8, 

••• 

TIU 

Tlii 
▼iii 

ii 

•  • 

Til 

ii 

IT 

Tiii 

IT 

Tii 


244 

SOI 

408 

9 

82 

104 

391 

13 

77 

76 

69 

362 

158 

196 

66 

231 
361 

401 

54 

69 

39 

179 

180 

79 

77 

7 

159 

579 

325 

238 

96 

743 

•77 

99 

100 

397 

692 

460 

243 

47 

53 

133 

644 

135 

1B5 

48 

183 

650 


Alhsma 
Alicante  t 
Alicata  t 
Alicndi  i 
Alkmaar 
Alia  Schehr  1 
Allahabad   t 
Allan  Water 
Alleghany  m 
AUendorf  t 
Aller  r 
AUier  x 
Allier  dep 
Almagro  t    - 
Almora  t 
Almond  r 
Alnwick  t 
Alp<  m 
Alpajarras  m 
Alien  t 
Akfeld  t 
Altai   m 
Altamaha  r 
Altamnra  t 
Alter   r 
Altera  t 
Altona  t 
AlTarado  r 
Amadia  t 
Amakusa  i 
Amanna  m 
Amasia  t 
Amaatro  t 
Amathos  t 
Anmtitlan  t 
Amaxichl  t 
Amazon  r 
Ambehkia  t 
Ambert  t 
Arobeig  t 
Amboise   t 
Amboymi  i 
Ameland  i 
America 
Amersfbort  t 
Ameraham  t 
Amhara  t 
Amjieni  t 
Am\w}tiV  t 


till  116 

Tfd  88 

Tii  139 

Tii  749 

Tii  660 

ii  84 

iii  95 

TiU  685 

T  152 

▼ii  »4 

▼ii  45 

Tiu  325 

Till  325 

▼Ui  99 

iii  127 

Tul  767 

▼iii  726 

Ti   15,657 

Ti  17 

Tiii  592 

Tii  301 

ii  7,  390 

T  158 

vii  718 

Ti  457 

Tii  227 

•  Tfii  597 

T  282 

ii  108 

ii  527 

ii  66 


11 
ii 

T 


72 

74 

87 

347 


Ti  172 

T  356 

Ti  160 

Tiii  365 

Tii  389 

Tiii  313 

iii  516 

Tiii  64& 

T  1 

Yiii  648 

Tiu  7J5 

if  134 

Tlii  471 

▼iii  74. 
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Amorgo   1 

Anpaiapel^a  t 

Amsterdam  city 

AmflCerdam  i 
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